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The  Guardian  For  1877. 


The  Guardian  herewith  bears  Chris¬ 
tian  greetings  to  its  friends  and  readers. 
May  the  Lord  give  them  many  joys 
during  this  most  joyful  of  Christian 
festivals.  With  this  number  it  enters 
upon  its  twenty-eighth  year.  It  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  present  editor 
for  ten  years.  Despite  the  hard  times 
it  has  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  its 
friends  during  the  year  past.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  increased.  It  now 
has  a  larger  number  of  subscribers 
than  in  any  previous  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  We  thank  all  our  friends  who 
have  helped  to  circulate  it.  Pastors 
and  Sunday-school  Superintendents, 
with  little  trouble  have  raised  clubs,  and 
many  have  prevailed  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  enrol  themselves  among  its 
readers.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  have 
been  profitable  to  many  readers  not  con¬ 
nected  with  Sunday-schools.  They  have 
furnished  them  with  a  concise  and  sim¬ 
ple  explanation  of  fifty-two  important 
passages  of  the  Holy ‘Scriptures.  To 
persons  who  have  no  commentaries  on 
the  Word  of  God — and  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  such — these  Scriptural 
comments  of  the  Guardian  form  val¬ 
uable  reading,  which  can  be  studied 
with  profit  hereafter. 

Among  our  readers  are  many  who 
can  write  aptly  for  the  young.  They 
feel  an  interest  in  our  monthly,  and 
wish  it  well.  We  cordially  invite  them 
to  contribute  to  its  pages.  Help  us  in 
our  work,  and  the  Guardian  in  accom¬ 
plishing  its  Mission. 

It  has  an  important  and  fruitful  field 
of  usefulness.  The  young  are  the 
hope  of  the  Church,  of  the  nation,  of 


i  the  world.  Goethe  says :  “The  destiny 
I  of  a  nation,  at  any  given  time,  depends 
upon  its  young  men  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.”  And  upon  its  young 
women  under  twenty  years  of  age,  we 
would  add.  Chiefly  for  people  under 
this  age,  when  religious  opinions  and 
habits  are  in  their  formative  period, 
does  the  Guardian  labor.  “  An  ounce 
of  preventative  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  The  right  kind  of  care,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  under  twenty  will  ac¬ 
complish  much  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
years  later.  Our  humble  magazine  is 
engaged  in  a  great  work.  Ye  people 
of  God  lend  us  a  helping  hand  to  enrich 
its  pages  and  increase  the  number  of  its 
readers. 


The  Hymns  and  Music  appropriate 
for  our  Sunday-Schools. 

BY  KEV.  D.  VAN  HORNE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Only  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
have  now  passed  since  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  praise  in  the  Sunday-school  had 
its  origin  in  the  publication  of  hymn- 
books  especially  adapted  for  its  worship. 
Within  this  period,  one  work  has  fol¬ 
lowed  another  in  quick  succession,  until 
at  last  the  competitors  for  popular  favor 
have  become  very  numerous,  and  many 
schools  are  almost  at  a  loss  in  selecting 
the  book  they  need.  It  will  be  profit¬ 
able  for  us,  therefore,  to  take  a  glance 
backward  along  the  way  we  have  al¬ 
ready  traversed  in  this  matter  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  praise,  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  our  present  situ¬ 
ation,  and,  if  possible,  define  the  char¬ 
acter  of  hymns  and  music  that  will  best 
subserve  the  true  interests  of  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools. 
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THE  GUARDIAN, 


According  to  the  best  information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  gain,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  first  attempt  at  providing 
a  hymn-book  for  Sunday-school  worship 
in  this  country,  separate  from  the 
Church  hymn-books,  was  made  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  This  society 
had  provided  slips  with  printed  hymns, 
for  use  in  its  meetings  at  hospitals  and 
mission  stations,  as  they  were  needed 
by  its  agents  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  sphere  of  work  of  the  society  was 
enlarged  from  year  to  year,  and  as  all 
its  operations  were  necessarily  undenom¬ 
inational,  the  managers  instructed  their 
Editor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Packard,  to  compile 
a  hymn-book  to  be  published  by  the 
society  for  its  own  use,  and  for  the 
trade.  Accordingly  the  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  in  1845,  under  the 
title,  “  Union  Hymns  for  use  in  Sabbath- 
schools.^^  It  was  simply  a  collection  of 
standai'd  hymns  taken  from  the  various 
church  hymn-books,  and  was  published 
without  music.  It  secured  an  extensive 
and  permanent  sale,  and  is  published 
and  used  by  the  society,  with  the  same 
title  and  nearly  the  same  contents,  at 
the  present  time. 

After  this  pattern,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  character  of  the  hymns  is  concerned, 
but  not  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
material,  were  the  books  compiled  by 
the  Revs.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh,  and  Dr.  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  for  use  in  the  schools 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  former 
was  published  in  the  year  1861  under 
the  title,  “  Hymns  and  Chants,  with 
offices  of  devotion  for  Sunday  and  other 
schools.’^  There  was  no  music  printed 
in  this  work,  except  with  the  chants  at 
the  close.  The  book  of  Dr.  Bomberger 
was  published  in  1867,  under  the  title, 
“  Prayers  and  Hymns  for  Sunday- 
schools.”  It  contained  no  music.  All 
these  books  accomplished  a  good  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  the  churches  had  been 
satisfied  to  retain  the  character  of  hymns 
presented  in  them,  much  expense  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  might  have  been  avoided  But, 
at  about  this  time,  a  new  movement 
began  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt  in 
this  matter  of  Sunday-school  praise,  and 
spread  with  great  popularity  through 
nearly  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  the 
land. 

This  new  movement  demanded  a 
book  with  the  music  set  to  the  words  of 
ihe  hymn.  The  first  work  of  this  kind 


that  attained  an  extensive  popularity 
was  prepared  and  published  by  Mr. 
Horace  Waters,  of  New  York  city.  It 
was  named,  “  The  Sabbath  school  Bell,” 
and  will  be  remembered  by  many  per¬ 
sons  by  the  cut  of  a  church-bell  printed 
upon  the  cover.  It  seems  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  different  numbers,  printed  for 
use  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the 
slips  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  for 
anniversary  occasions  and  the  like — 
these  were  at  last  combined  and  issued 
as  one  work.  The  words  and  music 
were  sprightly  and  gave  vivacity  to  the 
exercises  of  the  schools  where  the  book 
was  introduced.  The  result  was  that 
the  work  became  popular,  and  thus 
served  as  a  test  of  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared 
the  way  for  other  works  of  the  same 
character  to  follow. 

Soon  after  this  a  larger  work  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  named 
the  *‘Oriola,”  composed  principally  of 
well-known  hymns  and  tunes,  with  an 
occasional  new  piece  by  the  author.  It 
also  met  with  a  flattering  reception,  and 
soon  the  new  melodies  became  familiar 
as  household  songs.  This  again  en¬ 
couraged  Mr.  Bradbury  to  turn  his 
attention  largely  to  the  composition  of 
these  sprightly  melodies,  resulting  in 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  Sunday-school 
books  named  the  “  Golden  Chain, 
Golden  Shower,  and  Golden  Censer.” 
These  books  seemed  to  be  received  with 
almost  universal  favor.  Now  and  then 
a  reflecting  minister  would  object  to 
the  doctrinal  statement  embodied  in 
such  a  hymn  as  “  I  want  to  be  an  angel,” 
or  demur  at  the  practice  of  setting  the 
words  of  a  children’s  hymn  to  some  sec¬ 
ular  melody  like  “Lily  Dale,”  or 
“Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,”  but 
usually  the  criticism  was  slighted  and 
the  singing  went  on. 

The  demand  for  children’s  hymns, 
and  the  light  tripping  music  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase.  And  to  supply 
it  a  flood  of  poetry  and  music  poured  in 
upon  music  publishers  and  dealers,  that 
had  little  to  recommend  it  except  a  sort 
of  freshness  that  at  first  gave  it  great 
relish  with  the  children.  When  the 
freshness  wore  off,  as  it  soon  did,  there 
was  an  ever-recurring  demand  for  a 
new  book.  The  result  was  that  most 
of  the  Sunday-schools  were  either 
searching  for  a  new  book,  or  for  the 
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new  and  untried  ■  pieces  in  their  book 
lately  purchased ;  and  when  new  and 
pleasing  pieces  were  found,  they  were 
engaged  in  learning  to  sing  them,  dis¬ 
carding  most  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
knew  them  well. 

This  state  of  affairs  continues  to  a 
great  degree  in  most  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  at  the  present  time.  Music 
publishers  have  found  by  experience 
that  a  new  book  is  needed  at  the  end  of 
every  second  or  third  year,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  they  are  accustomed  to  issue  new 
*  books  at  about  these  intervals,  and  I 
suppose,  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  good 
sale.  The  supply  of  new  hymns  and 
music  seems  to  be  unstinted  in  quantity, 
so  that  the  supply  seems  quite  equal  to 
the  demand. 

It  is  said  that  the  naturalist  who  ob¬ 
serves  the  glaciers  among  the  Alp 
mountains,  can  hardly  discover  at  first 
in  some  cases  that  there  is  any  move¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mass  of  ice  and  snow, 
rock  and  debris  of  the  summits,  that 
lies  wedged  in  the  deep  gorges  and 
valleys.  He  then  plants  two  stakes  op¬ 
posite  to  each  other,  the  one  in  the 
glacier  and  the  other  on  the  shore,  and 
returns  after  a  lapse  of  time  to  note  the 
rate  of  movement.  Then  he  discovers 
that  the  great  mass  has  moved  down 
the  gorge,  at  a  certain  average  rate,  and 
thus  he  obtains  the  data  for  his  calcu¬ 
lations.  For  some  such  purpose  the 
foregoing  sketch  may  be  useful  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  tendency  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  singing  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been 
moving  in  the  past. 

Having  glanced  briefly  at  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  take  up  the  question  ; 
What  character  of  hymns  and  tunes  is 
appropriate  for  use  in  our  Sundav- 
schools?  To  this  we  answer — (1)  We 
need  hymns  and  tunes  of  praise  to  the 
Triune  God.  This  indeed  should  be 
the  leading  design  of  all  our  service  of 
Christian  song.  Sacred  music  in  its 
very  nature  is  devoted  to  this  end. 
Other  uses  may  be  incidentally  sub¬ 
served,  such  as  confession,  petition,  or 
illustration,  but  the  chief  object  is 
after  all  the  expression  of  praise  to  the 
three  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It 
is  possible  that  composers  have  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  prime  object  as  closely  as 
they  should  have  done,  and  the  result 


is  that  our  service  of  song  tends  to 
mere  illustration,  rather  than  to  the 
office  of  praise. 

And  praise  is  largely  the  expression 
of  gratitude — thanksgiving  to  God  for 
mercies  received.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  one  of  New  England’s  fa¬ 
mous  authors,  says  : — “Our  hymu-hooks 
resound  with  a  melodious  cursing  of 
the  Almighty  and  enduring  Him  for¬ 
ever.  There  is  not  recorded  a  simple 
and  irrepressible  satisfaction  with  the 
gift  of  life,  any  memorable  praise  of 
God.”  While  Mr.  Thoreau  is  not  to 
be  received  as  trustworthy  authority  on 
spiritual  themes,  and  while  his  state¬ 
ment  is  altogether  too  sweeping,  he 
may  yet  help  us  to  fulfill  the  prayer  of 
Burns,  “  To  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,”  and  thus  incite  us  to  raise  a  higher 
standard  for  our  Christian  praise.  It  is 
surprising  to  notice  how  few  popular 
hymns  we  really  have,  expressing  the 
simple  gratitude  and  elevation  of  sen¬ 
timent  found  in  the  doxology,  “  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

(2)  We  need  hymns  and  tunes  that  will 
not  wear  out  in  the  learning.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  there  is  but  little  worship 
in  learning  the  notes  of  a  new  tune. 
Real  devotion  comes  with  that  restful¬ 
ness  of  spirit  which  is  experienced  in 
singing  that  with  which  we  are,  in  an 
appreciative  sense,  familiar.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  desire  the  spirit  of  worship  in 
the  exercises  of  our  Sunday-schools,  we 
will  use  great  caution  iii  introducing 
new  hymns  and  tunes,  that  may  have 
nothing  to  commend  them  but  their 
novelty.  By  changing  the  music  and 
tunes  too  frequently  we  may  blunt  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  the  children, 
and  turn  these  Christian  schools  into 
mere  associations  for  learning  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music. 

(3)  We  need  hymns  and  tunes  not 
likely  to  he  parodied^  nor  easily  turned  to 
secular  and  sinful  uses.  It  is  a  lamen¬ 
table  fact  that  many  of  the  melodies 
which  are  most  popular  in  our  Slinday- 
schools  one  season,  are  used  the  next 
season  in  political  campaign  songs,  and 
dragged  around  upon  the  streets.  When 
pieces  are  provided  that  contain  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  only  as  an  illustration 
this  consequence  is  the  likely  result. 
Such  themes  as  a  “  Light  in  the  window. 
Light  house,  Life-boat,”  or  an  incident 
of  the  war,  will  very  likely  return  the 
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melody  to  the  sphere  from  which  it 
emanated.  We  would  do  well  to  take 
heed  to  the  warning  of  the  Saviour  re¬ 
specting  the  casting  away  of  these  pearls 
of  Christian  song. 

(4)  We  need  hymns  and  tunes  in 
which  old  and  young  can  heartily  join, 
such  as  are  suited  to  the  services  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  church.  We  need 
standard  pieces — something  that  will 
give  stability  and  strength  to  Christian 
devotion.  Our  German  brethren  are 
examples  to  us  in  this  respect.  Their 
celebrated  Chorals,  so  simple  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  filling  the  soul  with  their  exalted 
devotion,  and  the  whole  place  of  worship 
with  their  sweetness  and  volume — these 
are  like  what  we  need.  Old  and  young 
can  profitably  and  pleasantly  unite  in 
the  praise  expressed  in  such  pieces  as 
“Now  thank  we  all  our  God,”  or  “A 
strong  tower  is  the  Lord  our  God  ”  in 
the  old  chant  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
the  key  of  G ;  or  in  our  English  hymns, 
“Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,”  Kock  of  Ages 
cleft  for  me,”  and  good  old  “  Corona¬ 
tion.” 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  affirm  that 
the  singing  in  our  Sunday-schools 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  these  few 
standard  hymns ;  for  the  mind  of  youth 
demands  a  seasonable  variety  in  de¬ 
votion  as  well  as  in  teaching.  Among 
the  great  number  of  Sunday-school 
hymns  and  tunes  which  have  secured 
popular  favor  within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  few  have  approved  themselves 
to  the  churches  by  their  correct  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment,  and  their  real  practical 
and  musical  merit.  These  might  be 
retained  with  advantage  and  associa¬ 
ted  with  standard  hymns  and  tunes 
could  be  used  with  profit  by  old  and 
young.  And  new  pieces  of  real  worth 
may  be  contributed  from  time  to  time, 
and  these  will  readily  find  their  way 
into  practical  use  in  the  churches. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  the  ministry 
of  the  church  at  large  for  some  years 
past,  that  a  change  in  respect  to  the 
singing  in  the  Sunday-school  would  be 
desirable.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  constant  change  of  singing-books 
is  not  only  a  source  of  great  expense 
which  many  churches  are  unable  to 
provide  for,  but  also  that  the  system 
produces  a  feverishness  and  restlessness 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  scholars. 
The  demand  is  ever  increasiug  for  some¬ 


thing  new,  as  children  long  for  toys ; 
and  as  the  spirit  spreads  through  the 
congregations,  the  desire  for  novelty 
reaches  the  pulpit,  and  influences  the 
pastor’s  ministrations,  or  else  intimates 
to  him  that  he  had  better  make  room 
for  a  new  and  brilliant  candidate  as 
his  successor.  Or  when  the  spirit  is 
more  fully  developed  the  ends  of  novelty 
can  be  best  secured,  by  having  no 
regularly  settled  pastors,  but  by  having 
a  kind  of  kaleidoscopic  worship  with 
supplies. 

But  while  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  change  in  the  Sunday-school  singing 
would  be  desirable,  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up  ;  how  can  this  change  be 
accomplished  ?  A  question  that  chal¬ 
lenges  the  attention  and  interest  of  every 
minister,  elder,  superintendent,  and 
reflective  person  in  the  church ;  and 
let  it  be  added,  a  question  like  many 
others,  much  more  easily  asked  than 
answered. 

A  suggestion  repeatedly  made,  is  that 
the  publishers  should  elevate  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  Sunday-school  music,  and  issue 
only  pieces  of  genuine  Christian  de¬ 
votion  and  real  worth.  But  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  answer  that  they  cannot 
find  purchasers  for  the  works  of  higher 
musical  and  literary  excellence.  A 
delegation  of  clergymen  from  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  waited  upon  the  head  of  a 
well-known  publishing  house  in  New 
York  asking  for  a  work  of  higher  grade. 
Partly  in  answer  to  that  appeal  the 
“  Hymnary,”  a  book  of  artistic  merit, 
was  published.  But  the  chairman  of 
the  ministerial  committee  was  unable 
to  introduce  it  into  his  own  school. 
And,  so  long  as  the  churches  desire  just 
this  light  ephemeral  music  in  their 
schools,  the  publishers  will  furnish  a 
supply.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
respect  to  the  fiction  that  finds  its  way 
into  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Another  suggestion  which  presents 
itself  as  a  remedy,  is  that  the  Sunday- 
schools  should  keep  their  old  books  in 
use,  and  not  patronize  the  new,  if  pub¬ 
lishers  and  composers  will  not  give  them 
what  they  need.  This  indeed  would  be 
a  most  effective  plan  if  it  could  be 
carried  out.  But  children  sometimes 
go  to  more  than  one  Sunday-school,  or 
at  least  associate  with  children  that 
attend  other  schools,  and  so  get  to  hear 
the  fresh  melodies,  and  become  dissatis- 
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fied  because  they  are  not  used  in  their 
own  school  and  church. 

Still  auother  suggestion  is  sometimes 
offered  recommending  that  a  suitable 
book  be  compiled  for  each  denomination 
by  some  qualified  member  or  minister. 
But  the  difficulty  here  is  in  respect  to 
the  copyright ;  for  nearly  all  the  good 
tunes  are  thus  protected  and  cannot  be 
used  without  permission,  and  this  is 
attended  wdth  heavy  expense.  And 
thus  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
compiler  are  very  great ;  and  even  if 
he  should  succeed  in  publishing,  a  new 
book  with  popular  melodies  would  likely 
secure  the  favor,  and  leave  his  book 
without  demand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  this 
review  of  the  subject  no  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  can  be  offered. 
But  the  statement  of  the  question  is 
sometimes  an  advantage,  even  if  the 
answer  cannot  be  immediately  given. 
The  only  hope  of  a  cure  for  the  evils 
here  alluded  to,  lies  in  the  patience  of 
ministers  and  churches  ;  and  in  a  steadv 
aim  at  elevating  the  desires  of  Chris¬ 
tians  for  standard  forms  of  Christian 
praise  suited  alike  to  the  wants  of  the 
church  and  Sunday-school. 


On  the  Banks  of  Life’s  Jordan. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death.” 
— Isaiah  38  :  1. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  dififerent  persons 
raised  from  the  dead.  They  all  died 
young  or  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  is 
not  an  old  man  or  woman  among  them. 
They  are  godly  persons,  who  are  much 
needed  and  much  beloved  either  by  pa¬ 
rents  or  dependent  friends.  As  pious 
departed,  they  must  have  had  at  least  a 
glimpseof  the  heavenly  world.  How  in¬ 
teresting  and  comforting  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  heaven,  by  a  human  eye-witness, 
would  be  to  us.  But  these  risen  ones 
are  very  quiet  on  this  subject.  Indeed 
are  very  quiet  on  every  subject.  After 
their  return  to  life  they  retire  from  view. 
Thereafter  they  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Why  this  mysterious  silence  on  the  part 
of  these  risen  saints  ? 

True,  John  and  some  of  the  prophets 
give  us  symbolic  descriptions  of  hea¬ 


ven,  hard  to  be  understood.  They  speak 
by  inspiration,  not  from  experience  and 
actual  sight.  Dante  in  his  Inferno,  and 
Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  and  Re¬ 
gained,  tell  us  much  about  the  world  of 
spirits.  But  they  give  us  simply  their 
own  fancyings  and  not  reliable  facts  of 
Revelation.  Neither  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite  nor  he  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
have  left  a  word  on  record  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  world  from  which  they  returned. 
Lazarus  after  his  resurrection,  most 
likely  went  piously  after  his  work  and 
comforted  his  sisters,  who  perhaps  with 
womanly  curiosity  plied  him  with  many 
questions  about  the  country  his  spirit 
had  visited,  but  not  a  word  is  left  for  us. 
Dorcas,  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds,  dies  in  the  midst  of  her  beautiful 
life.  By  the  power  of  Christ  Peter 
raised  her  from  the  dead,  and  presented 
her  to  the  saints  and  widows  alive.  But 
where  and  in  what  employment  does 
she  spend  the  balance  of  her  mortal 
life?  Had  she  aught  to  say  to  her 
friends  about  what  she  had  seen  and  felt 
in  the  spirit  w’orld  ?  Nothing  further 
is  said  about  her. 

Paul  was  caught  up  into  paradise, 
and  heard  unsp ea’^able  words,  whi?h  it 
is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.”  2  Cor. 
12:4.  How  strange  that  all  these  an¬ 
cient  saints  who  for  a  season  had  passed 
over  into  paradise,  refuse  to  tell  us  the 
result  of  their  experience  after  their  re¬ 
turn. 

Whilst  none  of  these  bring  us  reports 
from  the  Canaan  above  some  who  have 
stood  right  on  the  verge  of  heaven  with¬ 
out  passing  over  can  teach  us  important 
lessons.  Their  vision  earthward  from 
that  solemn  out-look  enables  them  to  see 
the  country  through  which  they  have 
traveled,  and  describe  part  of  life’s  jour¬ 
ney,  to  us  still  untrodden.  How  does 
human  life  seem  to  one  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ?  It  may  not  prove  an  actual  bed 
of  death,  but  to  the  sufferer,  like  Heze¬ 
kiah,  it  is  virtually  such.  He  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
as  many  others  have  felt,  who  afterwards 
recovered.  What  lessons  can  such  teach 
us?  How  does  one’s  past  life,  with  its 
responsibilities,  seem  at  such  a  solemn 
juncture  ? 

1.  We  learn  at  such  a  time  how  un¬ 
availing  are  all  the  advantages  of  friend- 
ship,  intelligence,  power  and  wealth. 
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Hezekiah  had  all  these  at  his  service. 
A  great  king  of  a  great  people,  he  had 
a  vast  army  at  his  command.  But  a 
million  of  heroic  warriors  cannot  add 
an  hour  to  our  life,  nor  conquer  the 
king  of  terrors.  His  sceptre  swayed  a 
mighty  power,  hut  in  the  presence  of 
death  it  was  powerless.  Himself  a  man 
of  learning,  and  having  the  scientific 
resources  and  medical  skill  of  the  East 
at  his  command,  he  is  left  without  a 
remedy,  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
weeps  sore.”  Isaiah,  his  most  sincere 
friend,  instead  of  bringing  him  relief  or 
a  remedy,  is  the  bearer  of  the  pain¬ 
ful  message  :  “  Set  thine  house  in  order, 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.” 

It  happens  thus  with  us  all.  On  the 
bed  of  death,  the  most  trusty  and  true 
friend  fails  to  relieve  ;  the  most  skillful 
physician  must  confess  his  ignorance. 
Wealth  can  buy  all  earthly  good, 
and  money  sways  a  potent  influence  over 
our  mammon-worshiping  race,  but 
mountains  of  gold  cannot  buy  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  relentless  hand  of  death. 
Around  the  death-bed  of  kings,  courtiers 
and  princes,  and  the  proudest  royal  re¬ 
latives,  are  helpless  as  the  humblest  ser¬ 
vant.  Queen  Elizabeth  when  dying 
vainly  offered  millions  for  a  few  more 
days  of  mortal  life.  Perhaps  one’s  truest 
friend,  be  it  pastor,  parent,  child  or  Chris¬ 
tian  physician,  will  have  to  break  the 
sad  news:  You  are  nearing  death. 

2.  How  helpless  one  is  at  such  a  time! 
The  once  vigorous  body,  utterly  power¬ 
less.  The  senses,  once  acutely  active, 
now  blunted.  Sight  and  hearing,  taste 
and  touch  so  much  weakened.  The  mind 
dreamily  conscious,  or  perhaps  totally 
unconscious.  Yet,  here  is  a  momentous 
work  to  perform,  for  which  one  needs 
the  clearest  mind,  the  strongest  will,  the 
liveliest  activity  of  the  moral  powers. 

Many  erroneously  regard  a  death-bed 
as  the  best  place  to  repent,  believe,  and 
wholly  give  one’s  heart  to  God.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  difficult  and  uncertain 
you  can  select.  Even  with  the  clearest 
and  most  vigorous  mind,  a  true,  avail¬ 
ing  death-bed  conversion  is  next  to  a 
hopeless  task.  Thirty  or  forty  years  of 
impenitence  and  willful  disobedience  to 
God  overwhelm  your  awakened  and 
terrified  conscience.  Possibly  you  may 
have  five  hours  left  to  make  right  this 
long  course  of  wrong.  All  things  are 
possible  with  God  ;  but,  humanly  speak¬ 


ing,  what  a  terrible  improbability  hangs 
over  such  a  conversion  I 

But  in  most  cases  everything  is  against 
one.  The  body  racked  with  pain,  the 
mind  cloudy  and  wandering.  “I  can¬ 
not  pray  aright,”  said  one  tome.  “I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  my  pain.”  An¬ 
other  who  had  neglected  the  communion 
for  years,  demanded  it  in  broken  excla¬ 
mations  uttered  in  the  delirium  of  dy¬ 
ing.  “  I  must  have  the  communion  be¬ 
fore  I  die.”  His  rationality  was  gone,  he 
could  no  more  swallow  the  sacred  ele¬ 
ments,  and  I  had  to  withhold  them. 
The  holy  Sacrament  he  had  willfully 
spurned,  perhaps  derided  for  many 
years,  haunts  him  in  his  death-struggle. 
Now  he  seeks  but  can  no  longer  find  it. 

3.  From  this  point  many  of  our  most 
cherished  aims  in  life  seem  very  trifling. 
Our  aspirings,  how  vain  many  of  them 
now  seem.  Our  personal  aims  once 
thought  of  great  importance,  here  lose 
much  of  their  significance.  Things  to 
which  we  devoted  much  time  and  labor, 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  real  wants 
of  Christ’s  cause.  On  some  perishing 
things  we  have  perhaps  bestowed  too 
much  time  ;  more  than  on  Christ.  Loved 
the  honor  and  applause  of  men  more 
than  the  glory  of  God.  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  exclaimed  the  day  t)efore  his  death  : 
“  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  done  the  king.  He  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.”  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarin  having  been  told  by  his 
physician  that  he  had  but  two  months 
to  live,  was  seen,  a  few  days  later,  in  his 
night  cap  and  dressing  gown,  tottering 
along  his  gallery  of  paintings.  Point¬ 
ing  to  the  costly  works  of  Art,  he  cried 
out,  “  Must  I  quit  all  these  ?  Look  at 
that  Correggio  I  This  Venus  of  Titian  ! 
That  incomparable  Deluge  of  Caracci  I 
Ah  I  my  friend,  I  must  quit  all  these. 
Farewell,  dear  pictures,  that  I  love  so 
dearly,  and  that  cost  me  so  much.” 

4.  From  this  end  of  life  its  mission 
looks  very  different  from  what  it  did  at 
the  other.  Is  it  nothing,  at  such  a  time, 
that  one,  in  his  own  poor  way,  has  tried 
to  work  in  his  Master’s  cause  for  twenty 
or  more  years  ?  Yes,  but  even  this  from 
here  is  blurred  with  imperfection.  O 
how  many  of  our  best  efforts  are  but 
chaff,  which  the  wind  of  God’s  winnow¬ 
ing  Omniscience  will  blow  away.  V ery 
thankful  one  surely  is  at  such  a  time, 
that  God  in  mercy  has  called  him  into 
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His  vineyard.  But  the  most  godly  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ  thinks  humbly  of  what 
he  has  done ;  by  the  grace  of  God  he  is 
what  he  is.  Here  one’s  work  is  all 
ascribed  to  Christ.  Far  above  all  that 
our  purest  efforts  may  have  accom¬ 
plished,  is  the  thought  of  our  unworthi¬ 
ness.  Here  we  are  stripped  of  all  merit. 
Helpless  and  trustful  as  a  child  we  lie 
in  the  arms  of  a  loving,  pardoning  Sa¬ 
viour.  More  really  perhaps  than  any¬ 
where  else  one  feels  here  that  he  has  no 
merit  of  his  own,  nothing  to  commend 
him  but  the  merciful  grace  of  Christ. 

Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring ; 

Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 

Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress; 

Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace; 

Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly, 

Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die.” 

Cowper  says  :  “  Death  is  always  for¬ 
midable  to  me  except  when  I  see  him 
disarmed  of  his  sting  by  having  sheathed 
it  in  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This 
gives  one  comfort  in  dying.  O  how  pre¬ 
cious  and  comforting  at  such  a  time  is 
the  assurance  that  one  is  in  Christ  by 
faith  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !  That  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  Not  that  you  are  trying  to  get 
into  that  relation  when  you  are  near  the 
article  of  death,  and  hear  the  lashing 
surges  of  Jordan’s  waves  !  But  through 
your  years  of  healthful  and  vigorous 
life  you  have  lived  “  unto  the  Lord,” 
so  that  dying,  you  can  “  die  unto  the 
Lord,”  and  theref^e  whether  living  or 
dying  you  are  the  Lord’s. 

How  solemn,  yet  how  unspeakably 
happy  is  such  a  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  when  one  can  realize  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  that  his  eternal  destiny 
is  anchored  fast  to  his  Saviour ! 

“  When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 

Bid  my  anxious  fears  subside  ; 

Death  of  death,  and  hell’s  destruction. 
Land  me  safe  on  Canaan’s  side.” 

But  perhaps  Hezekiah  returns  from 
his  bed  of  death.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  for  every  true  child  of  God,  as 
with  Paul,  “  it  is  better  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.”  Yet  to  many  sincere 
Christians  life,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
sweet.  Sweet  still  to  have  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  do ;  to  witness  a  little  longer 
for  Christ.  After  a  few  fleeting  hours 
of  suspense — painful  to  your  friends, 
perhaps  painlessly  unconscious  to  your¬ 
self,  you  linger  in  the  mysterious  border¬ 


land  between  time  and  eternity.  At 
length  you  slowly  awaken  as  from  a 
sleep,  dreamily  you  see  your  dearest 
friends,  the  partners  of  your  toils,  with 
sobbing  joy  grasp  your  hand  and  wel¬ 
come  you  back  to  life. 

Dear  reader  somewhere,  sooner  or  la¬ 
ter,  a  death-bed  awaits  you.  Are  you 
preparing  for  it?  Go  penitently  to 
Christ.  Place  yourself  in  right  relations 
to  Him.  “  Except  a  man  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.”  It  will  not  do  to  intend 
the  taking  of  such  a  step  in  the  inde¬ 
finite  future.  You  must  do  it  now.  Go 
to  your  pastor  for  counsel.  Attend  his 
class  of  Catechumens.  Engage  in  daily 
prayer,  and  beseech  God  to  guide  you 
in  the  right  way.  Give  your  heart  and 
life  to  Christ,  by  a  formal  and  solemn 
act  of  consecration  to  Him. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  young  lady 
among  my  Catechumens.  She  w^as  con¬ 
firmed  and  became  an  earnest,  faithful 
Christian.  Her  mother,  a  delicate,  hard¬ 
working  woman,  with  the  help  of  this 
daughter  chiefly  supported  the  large 
family  of  small  children.  The  husband 
and  father,  spent  most  of  his  earnings 
for  liquor.  The  mother  saw  how  the 
Saviour  had  transformed  her  daughter 
into  a  meek,  sweet  Christian.  In  her 
sad  life  she  learned  to  know  Christ  from 
the  beautiful  life  of  her  child.  For  two 

successive  vears  she  had  determined  to 

«/ 

become  a  catechumen,  and  join  the 
Church.  When  the  time  arrived  her 
clothing  was  so  scant  and  threadbare 
that  she  felt  unable  to  attend  the  lec¬ 
tures.  Last  year  she  said  :  “This  time 
I  will  become  a  catechumen,  and  learn 
to  give  my  heart  to  Christ,  no  matter 
how  poorly  I  am  clad.”  Last  year  she 
was  confirmed.  I  still  remember  with 
what  joy  she  attended  instruction,  and 
how  happy  she  was  at  her  confirmation 
and  first  communion.  Since  then  she 
has  kept  the  faith.  A  few  weeks  ago 
she  finished  her  course  and  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  How  sad,  eternally  sad,  had  she 
put  off*  her  consecration  to  Christ  one 
year  longer ! 

Oh  the  preciousness  of  trusting  on  a 
Saviour  whose  helpful  arm  saves  us  in 
life  and  in  death. 

“  Jesus,  on  this  arm  relying 

I  would  tread  this  earthly  vale. 

Be  my  life  when  I  am  dying. 

Be  my  strength,  when  strength  shall  fail.” 
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Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. — Matt. 
i8;  3. 

Dear  Soul,  couldst  thou  become  a  child 
While  yet  on  earth,  meek,  undefiled. 

Then  God  Himself  were  ever  near. 

And  Paradise  around  thee  here. 

A  child  cares  nought  for  gold  or  treasure, 
Nor  fame  nor  glory  yield  him  pleasure; 

In  perfect  trust,  he  asketh  not 
If  rich  or  poor  shall  be  his  lot. 

Little  he  recks  of  dignity. 

Nor  prince  nor  monarch  feareth  he; 

Strange  that  a  child  so  weak  and  small 
Is  oft  the  boldest  of  us  all ! 

He  hath  not  skill  to  utter  lies, 

His  very  soul  is  in  his  eyes  ; 

Single  his  aim  in  all,  and  true. 

And  apt  to  praise  what  others  do. 

No  questions  dark  his  spirit  vex. 

No  faithless  doubts  his  soul  perplex. 

Simply  from  day  to  day  he  lives, 

Content  with  what  the  present  gives. 

Scarce  can  he  stand  alone,  far  less 
Would  roam  abroad  in  loneliness  ; 

Phst  clinging  to  his  mother  still. 

She  bears  and  leads  him  at  her  will. 

He  will  not  stay  to  pause  and  choose, 

His  Father’s  guidance  e’er  refuse. 

Thinks  not  of  danger,  fears  no  harm, 

Wrapt  in  obedience’  holy  calm. 

For  strange  concerns  he  careth  nought ; 

What  others  do,  although  were  wrought 
Before  his  eyes,  the  worst  offence. 

Stains  not  his  tranquil  innocence. 

His  dearest  work,  his  best  delight. 

Is,  lying  in  his  mother’s  sight. 

To  gaze  forever  on  her  face. 

And  nestle  in  her  fond  embrace. 

O  childhood’s  innocence !  the  voice 
Of  thy  deep  wisdom  is  my  choice  ! 

Who  hath  thy  love  is  truly  wise, 

And  precious  in  our  P'ather’s  eyes. 

Spirit  of  childhood!  loved  of  God, 

By  Jesus’  Spirit  now  bestowed  ; 

How  often  have  I  long’d  for  thee; 

O  Jesus,  form  Thyself  in  me  ! 

And  help  me  to  become  a  child 
While  yet  on  earth,  meek,  undefiled. 

That  I  may  find  God  always  near. 

And  Paradise  around  me  here. 

— Gerhardt  Tersteegen.  1731. 


Christmas. 


BY  THE  EDITOE. 

‘‘Every  Christmas  morning,  the  Christ-child, 
born  at  Bethlehem,  more  than  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  comes  to  earth  again  to  look 
after  little  children,  so  that  from  the  prince  in 
his  royal  cradle  to  the  babe  of  the  poor  wan¬ 
dering  mother,  cradled  in  straw,  no  child  re¬ 
mains  unvisited.  The  object  of  His  visit  is  to 
see  how  those  to  whose  keeping  He  has  entrus¬ 
ted  these  little  ones  take  care  of  them.”  (Ger¬ 
man  Legend). 

Is  it  not  true,  that  thus  the  Divine 
Child  revisits  the  earth,  bearing  bless¬ 
ings?  For  the  most  of  these  so-called 
pious  legends  embody  a  certain  truth. 
To  the  faith  and  in  the  experience 
of  God’s  people  the  Christ-child  is 
the  same  now  as  He  was  1876  years 
ago.  He  is  both  God  and  man  ;  both 
man  and  child.  Ever  a  sweet  child — 
ever  a  mature  man.  Not  only  once 
did  He  grow  and  live  through  thirty- 
three  years,  so  that  now  we  have  a  re¬ 
deemer,  humanly  speaking — who  lived 
to  their  age.  Christ  as  the  babe,  and 
all  through  His  life  as  He  lived  it  in 
Canaan,  is  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Nothing  appeals  so  touchingly  to  our 
unselfish  love  and  sympathy  as  a  helpless 
tender  babe.  Pure,  innocent,  dependent, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  God,  it  lies  in 
the  arms  of  its  mother.  We  watch 
the  bud  of  an  apple  tree  in  early  spring. 
We  know  not  whether  it  enfolds  the 
early  beginnings  of  a  leaf,  a  limb  or 
a  blossom.  A  few  days  of  vernal  sun¬ 
shine  will  show.  So  with  the  babe.  It 
is  a  bud  of  immortality.  It  already 
has  strength  of  body  and  mind  in  un¬ 
developed  possibility.  These,  by  God’s 
help,  the  mother  nurses  into  growth  and 
activity.  What  thoughts  roil  through 
her  mind  about  the  future  of  this  child  ! 
What  solemn  ponderings  of  heart  ! 
What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ? 
Luke  1 :  66.  A  Haman  or  a  Mordecai? 
a  Pharaoh  or  a  Moses  ?  a  John  or  a  Ju¬ 
das  ?  And  as  with  the  Christ  child  so 
with  His  human  mother.  In  none  of  he 
great  old  paintings  is  May  represented 
as  an  old  weary  woman  with  tottering 
limbs  and  a  wrinkled  face.  The  Ma¬ 
donna  and  her  child  are  ever  young  to 
the  faith  of  the  painter  and  to  her  pious 
worshipers.  A  fresh,  smooth,  sad  but 
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beautiful  face,  she  has  in  the  famous 
Sistine  and  Dresden  paintings.  And 
the  attendant  angels  of  her  and  her 
sweet  child  are  always  little,  bright- 
looking  folks,  fit  associates  for  such  peo¬ 
ple.  This  ever  young  life  of  Mary 
and  her  child  bodied  forth  through 
the  long  centuries,  by  the  great  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Art,  has  its  measure  of  truth. 
With  the  birth  of  Christ  was  brought 
into  the  world  the  unfading  and  un¬ 
dying  life  of  God. 

Mary  bows  over  her  new-born  son 
in  the  manger !  What  cares  she  for  all 
the  world  in  comparison  with  Him ! 
A  short  time  ago  she  was  a  blushing 
maiden,  going  modestly  after  her  hum¬ 
ble  work  at  Nazareth.  Now  she  bends 
with  a  new  and  overmastering  love  over 
the  Divine  Babe.  Tears  of  joy  glisten 
on  her  face.  This  new  boy  chastens, 
and  subdues  her  heart.  What  a  lowly, 
comfortless  place  for  the  birth  of  a 
King ! 

“  Cold  on  His  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 

Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 
Angels  adore  Him  in  slumbers  reclining. 

Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all.” 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing 
German  Legend  is  one  found  in  Shake¬ 
speare. 

“  Some  say,  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike 
No  fairy’  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm^ 
So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  that  time.” 

It  is  a  legend,  of  course,  yet  teaching 
us  a  beautifu]  truth.  Now  that  ‘‘  the 
whole  creation  ”  is  affected  and  blessed 
by  the.  birth  of  Christ,  man  and 
beast,  birds  and  planets,  spirits  good 
and  evil  are  touched  and  influenced  by 
the  Christ-child. 

Among  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
far  East  the  6th  of  January,  Epiphany, 
is  kept  as  the  birth-day  of  our  Saviour. 
This  day  was  observed  too,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Church.  Already  in 
the  fourth  century  we  find  traces  of 
our  Christmas  day.  St.  Ambrose  refers 
to  it  (A.  D.  660.)  In  386  St.  Chrys¬ 
ostom  says  that  this  day  had  been  kept 
in  Antioch,  no  more  than  ten  years. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  that  Pope  Julius  I, 
(336-352)  after  examining  the  records 
on  this  point,  fixed  the  date  of  our 
Lord’s  birth  on  our  present  Christmas 
day. 

In  different  countries  it  is  celebrated 
difierently ;  but  always  with  more  or 
less  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Often  alas  ! 
it  is  degraded  into  a  day  of  revelry. 
In  some  of  our  American  towns  one 
sees  more  drunken  people  on  Christmas 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year. 
Some  indulge  in  unbecoming  and  ex¬ 
travagant  hilarity.  It  is  reported  of  a 
certain  Abbe  Odilo,  of  the  ancient 
Church,  that  his  great  joy  on  Christ¬ 
mas  led  him  to  roll  about  on  the  floor. 
One  of  the  so-called  old  saints  is  soea- 
ger  to  diffuse  enjoyment  on  this  day 
that  he  wdshes  that  the  w'alls  could  eat 
meat.  Enjoyment  but  not  indulgence 
is  proper. 

Very  natural  is  the  grateful  feeling 
of  Christians  in  Norway,  who  feed  the 
birds  on  Christmas  day.  On  that  morn¬ 
ing  every  gable,  gate-way  or  barn-floor 
is  decorated  wfith  a  sheaf  of  grain  fixed 
on  the  top  of  a  tail  pole,  from  which 
the  birds  are  invited  to  make  their 
Christmas  dinner.  What  they  can  not 
eat  on  this  day  is  left  for  them  to  live  on 
during  the  bleak  winter.  This,  above 
all  others,  is  the  children’s  day  through¬ 
out  the  w’hole  Christian  world.  Fill 
well  their  little  baskets,  and  humor  their 
innocent  imaginings  about  the  dear 
Christ-child.  Above  all  forget  not  to 
worship  God  on  this  festival  day,  as 
some  do.  Let  the  churches  be  opened 
and  crowded  with  devout  worshipers. 
Let  parents  and  children  join  in  the 
cheerful  Christmas  Authems- 

Encourage  the  little  ones  to  share 
some  of  their  nice  gifts  with  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  Visit  the  widow  and  the  father¬ 
less,  the  poor  in  their  dreary  want,  and 
warm  their  hearts  and  homes  with 
kindness.  Thus  we  carry  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  into  practice,  diffusing  peace 
and  good-will  among  men. 

“  O  come  Thou  blessed  Child, 

Thou  Saviour  of  my  soul, 

For  ever  bound  to  Thee,  my  name 
Among  Thy  host  enroll ! 

Oh  deign  to  take  my  heart. 

And  let  Thy  heart  be  mine, 

That  all  my  love  flow  out  to  Thee, 

And  lose  itself  in  Thine.” 
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Rejoice,  tlie  day  is  at  hand,  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  world’s  hope.  Glad  tidings 
of  great  joy”  the  angels  still  bring  to 
us  and  all  mankind.  The  Christian 
world  is  vocal  with  the  angelic  music. 
Sweet  are  the  clear,  ringing  voices,  of 
merry  childhood  singing,  ‘‘Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest.” 

We  (the  Guardian)  hereby  bring 
joyful  greetings  to  all  the  people — to 
the  known  and  unknown,  to  friends 
and  foes,  to  those  who  love  us  and  those 
who  do  not,  to  those  who  read  our 
pages  and  those  who  turn  away  from 
them,  to  those  who  pay  for  our  visits 
and  those  who  withhold  our  lawful 
claims — to  all,  to  all  we  wish  God’s 
choicest  blessing  on  this  Christmas 
morning. 

To  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
last  night  could  scarcely  sleep  for  joy. 
They  wrote  Santa  Claus  a  letter,  telling 
him  what  they  would  like  to  have. 
Last  evening,  mamma  heard  them  pray 
to  the  dear  Saviour,  then  tucked  them 
in  their  warm  beds.  Many  wondered 
often  whether  it  was  near  morning. 
Early  they  hurried  to  their  baskets, 
and  chimney-corners,  and  found  ever 
so  many  nice  things.  And  now  they 
are  all  so  happy.  The  Guardian  re¬ 
joices  with  the  happy  little  folks,  and 
wishes  them  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Many  other  dear  children  had  no 
warm  bed  in  which  to  sleep  last  night. 
Shivering  in  their  cold  homes  they  felt 
so  sad  that  Santa  would  bring  poor 
children  no  doll  babies,  toys  and  sleds. 
W e  have  watched  them  going  along  the 
street,  standing  before  the  gay  show 
windows,  and  wondering  why  the  dear 
Saviour  did  not  send  them  nice  things 
too.  This  morning  the  world  is  full 
of  little  ones,  scantily  clad,  who  will  be 
glad  to  get  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for 
their  dinner. 

The  readers  of  the  Guardian  are 
more  highly  favored.  How  warm  and 
cozy  the  beds  of  our  little  friends  last 
night,  compared  with  the  dreary  room 
in  which  our  Saviour  was  born. 

“  How  much  better  thou’rt  attended, 
Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be, 
When  from  heaven  He  descended. 

And  became  a  child  like  thee. 


The  children  of  poor  parents,  those 
of  wicked  parents,  and  those  without 
parents,  have  a  lonely  lot  in  life.  Some¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  dear  Christ  child. 
He  sees  and  loves  them.  We  wish  the 
Guardian  could  reach  the  ear  and  hand 
of  every  poor  child  in  the  world,  and  be 
able  to  give  it  warm  clothes,  a  nice 
home,  and  put  toys  and  trinkets  into 
its  pockets,  that  they  too  might  feel  the 
charm  of  the  glad  tidings.  We  invite 
our  readers  to  visit  the  poor  children  in 
their  neighborhoods  and  bring  them  joy, 
if  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of 
candy  or  a  handful  of  chesnuts. 

We  bring  you  our  holiest  wishes,  ye 
earnest  laborers  for  the  young,  teachers 
of  Sunday-schools.  God  Almighty 
bless  you,  as  we  are  sure  He  will.  Your’s 
is  a  good  work — a  work  for  eternity. 
The  Lord  give  you  much  joy  in  the 
kind,  pious  and  attentive  conduct  of 
your  scholars.  Fresh  as  the  fragrant 
dew  of  a  June  morniog  may  their  pure 
and  prayerful  life  breathe  upon  you. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all  the 
Sunday  School  scholars,  who  during 
the  year  have  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  Guardian,  and  by  the  help  of  their 
teachers  learned  lessons  from  God’s 
holy  word.  Listen  to  our  counsel  and 
learn  well  the  lessons  of  the  coming 
year. 

We  greet  you,  ye  older  confirmed 
scholars  of  the  Bible  classes,  who, 
though  more  advanced  in  years,  still 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  help  to  give 
infiuence  and  interest  to  our  Sunday 
Schools.  All  hail  to  these  blooming, 
fresh,  young  disciples  of  Christ,  the 
hope  of  the  Church.  May  God  make 
your  life  a  great  blessing  to  His  cause, 
and  then  the  end  will  be  peace. 

Most  heartily  do  we  greet  all  parents 
whom  God  gives  a  Christian  home, 
wherein  the  Guardian  is  a  welcome  vis¬ 
itor.  We  salute  you  with  the  blessing 
our  Saviour  has  committed  to  us : 
“  Peace  he  to  this  houseP 

We  prayerfully  greet  all  bereaved 
hearts  and  households,  on  this  Christmas 
Morning.  Amid  their  festive  joys, 
many  sadly  think  of  the  absent  ones ; 
under  the  frozen  snowy  earth  sleep  their 
remains.  Have  they  lived  in  Christ? 
Then  sorrow  not  as  those  who  are  without 
hope.  “  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.” 
In  our  Father’s  house  are  many  Man- 
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sions.  See  well  to  it  that  you  and  yours 
abide  in  Christ. 

“  Earth  has  no  sorrows  which  heaven 
cannot  heal.” 

This  is  the  Guardian’s  twenty-eighth 
Christmas  greeting.  A  small  class  of  its 
readers  have  given  it  a  warm  welcome  in 
their  homes  from  the  appearance  of  its  first 
number.  In  the  family  library  you  find 
all  its  volumes,  nicely  bound,  to  which 
they  often  refer  with  pleasure.  To  this  small 
and  tried  class  of  true  and  trustful  friends 
we  bring  from  our  heart  of  hearts  our 
Christmas  greeting.  God  bless  the  people 
who  took  the  now  sainted  Harbaugh, 
warmly  by  the  hand,  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  felt  the  need  of  a  Monthly  Mag¬ 
azine  for  the  use  of  young  men  and  ladies 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  cordially 
greeted  the  first  Number,  issued  January 
1,  1850.  During  all  these  years  they  have 
upheld  it.  Their  little  children,  who  then 
read  it  with  delight,  have  since  become 
heads  of  families,  the  centres  of  new 
homes,  where  the  third  generation  follows 
the  example  of  its  forefathers. 

On  this  festival  day  one  forgets  the  an¬ 
tagonisms  and  enmities  of  earth.  The 
heart  goes  out  in  kindness  to  all  one’s  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  past.  Fain  would  it  press 
them  warmly  into  its  tender  embrace. 
All  people,  both  great  and  small,  those 
ranking  above  and  those  below,  those  to 
whom  one's  insignificance  must  be  wholly 
unknown — the  rulers  of  our  land,  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  ;  Queen  Victoria,  Fath¬ 
er  William  I.,  Joseph  of  Austria  and 
Victor  Emanuel  of  Italv,  the  Russian 
Czar,  M’Mahon  of  France,  and  even  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey — we  wish  the  blessings 
of  the  new-born  Christ  to  all  and  to  their 
subjects. 

And  down  along  the  scale  of  ra¬ 
tional  being  our  heart’s  kindest  wishes  ex¬ 
tend.  God  bless  the  thousands  of  honest 
laboring  men  and  women,  without  'work 
and  without  the  means  of  living.  For 
no  class  of  society  have  we  more  respect 
than  for  those  who  support  themselves  and 
family  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and 
labor  and  sacrifice  nobly  for  Christ’s  blessed 
cause  besides.  They  ask  for  no  alms. 
Ouly  work  they  desire,  whereby  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  The  most  cheering  Christmas 
gift  one  could  give  the  unem  ployed  toilers  of 
the  nation,  would  be  continous  work. 
We  greet  you  ye  brethen  of  toil,  and  pray 
that  the  giver  of  all  good  may  soon  furnish 
you  with  the  needed  employment. 

All  sentient  living  things  one  could  wish 
an  extra  drop  oi pleasure.  The  horses  and 
cattle  a  fuller  rack  and  trough.  Outside 
our  windows  the  little  sparrow’s,  not  one 
of  whom  can  fall  to  the  ground  w’ithout 
our  Father’s  notice, are  seeking  their  break¬ 
fast  on  the  bare  ea^-th.  It  is  Christmas 


morning.  We  wdll  throw’  them  out  tlie 
crumbs  of  our  Chri8tma.s  table.  Hear  how* 
they  cheerfully  chatter  a  hymn  of  prai.se 
to  God  fora  few  crumbs  of  bread.  Tiius 
let  man,  birds,  and  beasts,  join  in  the  an¬ 
them  of  Christmas  praise. 

“  O  that  with  yonder  sacred  throng 
We  at  His  feet  may  fall. 

We’ll  join  the  everlasting  song 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.” 


He  Loved  His  Mother’s  Bible. 


The  following  incident  from  one  of 
our  exchanges,  is  given  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  heard  it  narrated  at  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting  not  long  ago  : 

Some  years  ago,  a  small  boy  came 
into  the  office  of  a  steamboat  company 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  seeing  a  gentle¬ 
man  busy  writing,  he  took  oflf  his  hat 
and  approached  him,  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to.  ‘  ‘  What  do  you  want,  boy  ?” 
soon  said  the  gentleman.  “  I  am  a 
poor  boy,  sir,  and  have  walked  much 
of  the  way  from  Canandaigua  on  my 
way  to  New  York,  to  my  aunt’s;  my 
money  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  I  have 
come  to  see  if  you  won’t  please  to  send 
me  in  one  of  your  steamers.”  “  Have 
you  run  away  ?”  “  No,  sir,  my  mother 

is  dead,  and  I  promised  her  I  would  go 
to  my  aunt  in  New  York,  sir,  and  I  am 
going,  if  I  have  to  walk  there.”  “What 
is  that  bundle  under  your  arm,  that  yon 
hold  so  close?”  “It  is  something  I 
value  very  much,  sir,  and  I  would 
sooner  walk  to  New  York  and  back 
again,  sir,  than  part  with  it.”  “  Let 
me  see  it.”  “You  will  give  it  to  me 
again,  sir,  if  I  let  you  take  it  ?’  ’  After 
unrolling  it  from  a  dirty  cloth,  it  proved 
to  be  a  small  Bible,  which  his  dying 
mother  had  given  him, with  her  blessing, 
on  his  promise  to  read  it  and  go  to  his 
aunt.  “  Have  you  read  it  much  ?”  “  Yes 
sir ;  when  tired  and  hungry,  I  have 
often  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  read 
my  mother’s  Bible,  and  it  seemed  to 
feed  and  rest  me.”  “  I  will  give  you 
enough  for  it  to  pay  your  passage.”  “  I 
cannot  sell  it,  sir — indeed  1  cannot,  even 
if  I  have  to  walk  to  New  York.” 

The  kind  gentleman  gave  him  a  line 
to  the  captain  to  take  the  boy  free  to 
New  York,  and,  w’hen  there,  to  place 
him  in  the  care  of  a  policeman  to  find 
his  aunt,  and  also  to  see  that  he  went 
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to  a  good  school,  and  follow  him  up  to 
higher  schools,  and  he  would  pay  all 
his  bills  for  schooling,  books,  etc.  A 
short  time  since,  at  a  great  Sabbath- 
school  convention  out  West,  one  of  the 
best  addresses  was  made  by  that  boy 
(now  a  man)  who  loved  his  Bible  so. — 
Rihle  Society. 


Our  Language. 

Dictionary  English  is  sometimes  very 
different,  not  only  from  common  collo¬ 
quial  English,  but  even  from  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  written  composition.  Instead  of 
150,000  words,  there  is  probably  no 
single  author  in  the  language  from 
whose  works,  however  voluminous,  so 
many  as  10,000  words  could  be  collected. 
Of  the  150,000  words,  there  certainly 
are  more  than  one-half  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  only  at  all  on  the  rarest  occa¬ 
sions.  We  should  any  of  us  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  if  we  counted  them,  with 
how  small  a  number  of  words  we  man¬ 
age  to  express  all  we  have  to  say,  either 
with  our  lips  or  even  with  the  pen. 
Our  common  literary  English  probably 
hardly  extends  to  10,000  words,  our 
common  spoken  English  hardly  to  5,000. 
And  the  proportion  of  native,  or  home¬ 
grown  words  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
higher  in  both  the  5,000  and  10,000 
than  it  is  in  the  150,000.  Perhaps  of 
the  30,000  words  or  thereabouts,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  dictionaries,  that  are  very 
rarely  or  never  used  even  in  writing, 
between  20,000  and  25,000  may  be  of 
French  or  Latin  extraction.  If  we 
assume  22,500  to  be  so,  that  will  leave 
2,500  Teutonic  in  common  use ;  and 
in  our  literary  English,  taken  at  10,000 
words,  those  that  are  non-Roman  will 
thus  amount  to  about  one-half.  Of  that 
half,  4,000  words  may  be  current  in 
our  spoken  language,  which  will  there¬ 
fore  be  genuine  English  for  four-fifths 
of  its  entire  extent.  It  will  consist  of 
about  four  thousand  Gothic  and  one 
thousand  Roman  words. 


The  King  and  His  Daughter. 

George  III.  had  fifteen  children.  His 
favorite  was  the  Princess  Amelia.  In 
her  early  days  she  was  a  gay,  light¬ 
hearted  girl ;  but  as  she  grew  older  she 
became  affectionate  and  reflective, 
yielding  to  the  deeper  sentiments  of  her 


emotional  nature,  and  making  herself 
the  companion  of  the  king  in  his  decline. 
She  once  told  her  experience  in  life  in 
two  fair  stanzas,  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  : — 

“  Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 

I  laughed  and  danced  and  talked  and  sung, 
And,  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain. 
Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee. 

That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

“  But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

When  sickness  shook  my  trembling  frame. 
When  folly’s  gay  pursuits  were  o^er 
And  I  could  sing  and  dance  no  more, 

It  then  occurred  how  sad  ’twould  be. 

Were  this  world  only  made  for  me.” 

In  1810  she  was  attacked  with  a  lin¬ 
gering  and  fatal  illness.  Her  sufferings 
at  times  were  heart-rending  to  witness, 
but  her  sublime  confidence  in  God  kept 
her  mind  serene,  and  brought  the  sweet¬ 
est  anticipations  of  another  and  a  better 
world. 

The  old  king  lingered  by  her  bed¬ 
side,  her  affectionate  watcher  and  nurse. 
They  talked  together  daily  of  Christ,  of 
redemption,  and  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
“  The  only  hope  of  the  sinner  is  in  the 
blood  and  rightousness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Do  you  feel  this  hope,  my  daughter  ? 
Does  it  sustain  you  ?”  “  Nothing,’’  says 
an  English  clergyman  who  witnessed 
these  interviews,  ‘‘can  be  morestrikiog 
than  the  sight  of  the  king,  aged  and 
nearly  blind,  bending  over  the  couch 
on  which  the  princess  lies,  and  speaking 
to  her  of  salvation  through  Christ  as  a 
matter  far  more  interesting  than  the 
most  significant  pomps  of  royalty.” 

As  she  grew  weaker,  he  caused  the 
physicians  to  make  a  statement  of  her 
condition  every  hour.  When  he  found 
her  sinking,  the  old  dejection  and  gloom 
began  to  overcast  his  mind  again.  He 
felt,  like  Lear,  that  he  had  one  true 
heart  to  love  him  for  himself  alone. 
This  love  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  crowns  and  thrones.  The  world 
offered  nothing  to  him  so  sweet  as  her 
affection.  She  was  his  Cordelia.  One 
gloomy  day  a  messenger  came  to  the 
king’s  room  to  announce  that  Amelia 
had  breathed  her  last.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  king ;  reason  began  to 
waver  and  soon  took  its  flight.  “  This 
was  caused  by  poor  Amelia,”  he  was 
heard  saying,  as  the  shadows  deepened 
and  the  dreary  winter  of  age  came 
stealing  on. — Selected. 
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A  Physician’s  Prayer. 

The  following  prayer  w’as  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Couch 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  is  published  in 
the  Parish  Visitor.  Dr.  Couch  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  it  every  day: — 

“  O  Thou  great  Bestower  of  Health 
and  Comfort !  grant  Thy  blessing  upon 
the  professional  duties  in  which  this  day 
I  may  engage.  Give  me  judgment  to 
discover  disease,  and  skill  to  treat  it ; 
and  crown  with  Thy  favor  the  means 
that  may  be  devised  for  recovery  ;  for 
with  Thine  assistance  the  humblest  in¬ 
strument  may  succeed,  as  without  it 
the  ablest  must  prove  unavailing.  Save 
me  from  all  sordid  motives,  and  endow 
me  with  a  spirit  of  pity  and  liberality 
toward  the  poor,  and  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy  toward  all,  that  I  may  enter 
into  the  various  feelings  by  which  they 
are  respectively  tried  ;  may  weep  with 
those  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice.  And  sanctify  their  souls 
as  well  as  heal  their  bodies.  Let  faith 
and  patience,  and  every  Christian  vir¬ 
tue  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise, 
have  their  perfect  work,  so  that  in  the 
gracious  dealings  of  Thy  Spirit  and 
Thy  providence  they  may  find  in  the 
end,  whatever  that  end  may  be,  that 
it  has  been  good  for  them  to  have 
been  afflicted.  Grant  this,  O  Heavenly 
Father !  for  the  love  of  that  adorable 
Redeemer,  who  while  on  earth  went 
about  doing  good,  and  now  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  in  heaven.  Am  en  P 


Last  Words  of  the  Godly. 


From  the  many  precious  final  utter¬ 
ances  of  God’s  dying  servants,  the  fol¬ 
lowing*  are  specially  noteworthy,  in 
addition  to  the  last  words  of  Stephen. 
Ignatius,  who  died  a  martyr,  said  ; — 
‘‘  I  would  rather  die  for  Jesus  Christ, 
than  rule  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth.”  Polycarp,  who  also  was  a 
martyr,  said  : — “  I  bless  Thee,  O  Lord, 
that  Thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  to 
havepartin  the  number  of  Thy  martyrs, 
in  the  cup  of  Thy  Christ.  For  this  and 
for  all  things,  I  praise  Thee,  I  blessThee, 
I  glorify  Thee.”  Martin  Luther’s  last 
words  were : — “O  my  Heavenly  Father, 

Thou  hast  revealed  to  me  Thv  Son,  our 

•»  * 


Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  preached 
Him,  I  have  confessed  Him,  I  love  Him, 
and  I  worship  him,  as  my  dearest  Sa¬ 
viour  and  Redeemer.  Into  Thy  Hands  I 
commit  my  spirit ;  God  of  truth.  Thou 
hast  redeemed  me.” 


Going  Out  and  Coming  In. 


BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


I  watch  from  the  window  the  waning  light 
Of  the  last  December  day, 

And  think  of  the  hours,  dark  and  bright. 

Of  the  year  that  is  passing  away. 

My  hearth-fire  bums  with  a  crimson  glow, 
And  its  rose-red  embers  shine, — 

Till  a  phantom  fire  out  there  in  the  snow 
Borrows  its  coals  from  mine. 

The  snow  that  lies  with  so  soft  a  grace 
On  my  little  garden  bare, — 

Making  it  seem  an  enchanted  place. 

In  a  pictured  beauty  rare, — 

Is  folded  close  o’er  the  sheeted  plains 
Where  the  next  year’s  bread  is  sown. 

And  white  on  the  rugged  mountain  chains, 
Its  drifted  wreaths  are  thrown. 

Yet  yesterday  were  the  blossoms  here. 
Yesterday  were  the  bees. 

And  the  robins,  caroling  far  and  near. 

And  the  regal  pomp  of  the  trees ; 

Day  after  day,  on  a  stair  of  light, 

I’ve  followed  the  swift  year  through, 

And  a  glimmer  of  stars,  on  the  darkest  night. 
Has  shown  that  the  stars  were  true. 

The  south  wind  sang  with  its  mystic  lore. 

In  the  days  of  the  dewy  spring. 

To  my  trembling  heart,  “  Distrust  no  more ; 

To  the  Strength  that  is  changeless  cling.” 
Summer  and  Autumn  brought  their  sheaves. 
With  the  voice  of  a  lifted  psalm, 

For  a  blessing  comes  when  the  soul  believes. 
And  the  peace  of  divinest  calm. 

And  now,  as  the  sands  in  the  glass  run  low, 
And  the  lights  are  growing  dim, 

I  raise  to  the  Lord  who  has  loved  me  so, 
The  notes  of  a  thankful  hymn  ; 

He  has  never  forgotten  to  hold  my  hand, 

Nor  left  me  alone  to  bear 
The  weight  of  a  cross ;  and  ever  I  stand 
Ensphered  in  His  constant  care. 

O  beautiful  year,  sweet  year  of  grace  ! 

We  shall  see  thy  face  no  more  ; 

Thou  wilt  pass  away  to  the  silent  place 
Of  the  years  that  have  gone  before ; 

But  whether  thy  days  were  dark  or  bright, 

Or  thy  words  were  understood. 

One  lesson  I  learn  from  thy  page  to-night, — 
The  lesson  that  God  is  good. 
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And  my  welcome  goes  to  the  new-born  year, 
The  year  that  I  do  not  know, 

As  it  comes  with  its  greetings,  soft  and  clear, 
Over  the  silent  snow ; 

It  will  have  its  bitter  and  have  its  sweet, 

Its  work,  its  task,  its  toil ; 

Its  inns  of  resting  for  weary  feet. 

And  alas  !  its  sin  and  soil. 

But  white  as  snow  its  book  to-day; 

The  Angel  of  Record  stands 
With  the  look  of  one  who  looks  far  away, 
Grasping  it  firm  in  his  hands; 

And,  “  whiter  than  snow”  his  pen  may  write 
Of  mortals  such  as  we. 

If  we  live  and  walk  in  the  holy  light 
Of  the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 

Farewell  to  the  Past !  To  the  Future,  hail ! 

To  the  golden  Present,  joy  ! 

While  heart  and  hand,  wherever  they  fail. 

Fail  not  in  the  rich  employ 
Of  the  kindly  deed,  and  the  steadfast  word. 
And  the  hope  that  upward  climbs, 

To  rest  in  the  breast  of  the  faithful  Lord, 

With  whom  are  all  our  times. 

— Christian  at  Work. 


In  the  Christmas  Fire. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Welcome  everything !  Welcome  alike 
what  has  been,  and  what  never  was, 
and  what  we  hope  may  be,  to  your 
places  round  the  Christmas  fire,  where 
what  is  sits  open-hearted  ! 

Among  the  celestial  figures  there  is 
one,  a  poor,  misshapen  boy  on  earth,  of 
a  glorious  beauty  now,  of  whom  his  dy¬ 
ing  mother  said  it  grieved  her  much  to 
leave  him  here  alone,  for  so  many  years 
as  it  was  likely  would  elapse  before  he 
came  to  her — being  such  a  little  child. 
But  he  went  quickly,  and  was  laid  upon 
her  breast,  and  in  her  hand  she  leads 
him. 

There  was  a  gallant  boy  who  fell,  far 
away,  upon  a  burning  sand,  beneath  a 
burning  sun,  and  said  :  “  Tell  them  at 
home,  with  my  last  love,  how  much  I 
could  have  wished  to  kiss  them  once, 
but  that  I  died  contented  and  had  done 
my  duty.”  Or  there  was  another,  over 
whom  they  read  the  words,  “  Therefore 
we  commit  his  body  to  the  dark !  ”  and 
so  consigned  him  to  the  ocean  and  sailed 
on.  Or  there  was  another  who  lay  down 
to  his  rest  in  the  dark  shadow  of  great 
forests,  and,  on  earth,  awoke  no  more. 


O,  shall  they  not,  from  sand  and  sea  and 
forests,  be  brought  home  at  such  a  time  ! 

There  was  a  dear  girl — almost  a  wo¬ 
man — never  to  be  one — who  made  a 
mourning  Christmas  in  a  house  of  joy, 
and  went  her  way  to  the  silent  city.  Do 
we  recollect  her  worn  out,  faintly  whis¬ 
pering  what  could  not  be  heard  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  her  last  sleep  for  weariness  ? 
O,  look  upon  her  beauty,  her  sincerity, 
her  changeless  youth,  her  happiness  ! 
The  daughter  of  Jairus  was  recalled  to 
life,  to  die  ;  but  she,  more  blest,  has 
heard  the  same  voice,  saying  unto  her, 

Arise,  forever.” 

We  had  a  friend  who  was  our  friend 
from  early  days,  with  whom  we  often 
pictured  the  changes  that  were  come 
upon  our  lives,  and  merrily  imagined 
how  we  would  speak,  and  walk,  and 
think,  and  talk,  when  we  came  to  be 
old.  His  destined  habitation  in  the  City 
of  the  Dead  received  him  in  his  prime. 
Shall  he  be  shut  out  from  our  Christ¬ 
mas  remembrance?  Would  his  love 
so  have  excluded  us  ?  Lost  friend,  lost 
child,  lost  parent,  sister,  brother,  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  we  will  not  so  discard  you  ! 
You  shall  hold  your  cherished  places  in 
our  Christmas  hearts,  and  by  our  Christ¬ 
mas  fires  ;  and  in  the  season  of  immor¬ 
tal  hope,  and  so  on  the  birthday  of 
immortal  mercy,  we  shall  shut  out 
nothing. 

The  winter  sun  goes  down  over  town 
and  village;  on  the  sea  it  makes  a  rosy 
path,  as  if  the  sacred  tread  were  fresh 
upon  the  water.  A  few  more  moments 
and  it  sinks,  and  night  comes  on,  and 
light  begins  to  sparkle  in  the  prospect. 
On  the  hills  beyond  the  shapelessly  dif¬ 
fused  town,  and  the  quiet  keeping  of 
the  trees  that  gird  the  village  steeple, 
remembrances  are  cut  in  stone,  planted 
in  common  flowers,  growing  in  grass, 
entwined  with  lovely  brambles  around 
many  a  mound  of  earth. 

In  the  town  and  village  there  are 
doors  and  windows  closed  against  the 
weather,  there  are  flaming  logs  heaped 
high,  there  are  joyful  faces  ;  and  there 
is  healthy  music  of  voices.  Be  all  un¬ 
gentleness  and  harm  excluded  from  the 
temples  of  the  household  gods,  but  be 
those  remembrances  admitted  with  ten¬ 
der  encouragement.  They  are  of  the 
time,  and  all  its  comforting  and  peace- 
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ful  reassuraaces,  and  of  the  history  that 
reunited  even  upon  earth  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and  of  the  broad  benevolence 
and  goodness  that  too  many  men  have 
tried  to  tear  to  narrow  shreds. 


Santa  Claus  and  the  Committee. 


Old  Santa  was  busy  as  busy  could  be ; 

But  he  ran  in  for  a  moment  to  look  at  our  tree, 
And  give  a  few  hints  to  our  Christmas  com¬ 
mittee, 

Before  he  went  off  to  a  far  distant  city. 

But  a  half-saddening  look  of  his  merry  gray 
eye 

Engaged  my  attention,  and  so  I  stood  by, 

To  hear  what  he'd  say  to  our  Christmas  com¬ 
mittee. 

Ere  he  started  again  for  his  work  in  the  city. 

Then  he  said,  “I  have  traveled  for  many  a 
year, 

In  behalf  of  the  children  my  heart  holds  so  dear. 
And  whispered  my  counsels  to  Christian  com¬ 
mittees 

In  cottage,  and  hamlet,  and  village,  and  cities.” 

Then  he  sighed  as  he  said,  “  If  you  search  as 
you  should, 

There  are  homes  you  may  find,  of  the  gentle 
and  good, 

Where  the  poor  little  children,  such  objects  of 

pity, 

Have  never  been  noticed  by  a  Christmas  com¬ 
mittee. 

“  And  then  there  are  others,  whom  sin  has 
made  vile. 

Who  might  have  been  saved  by  kind  words 
and  a  smile ; 

But  they  are  neglected  in  village  and  city. 
Unnoticed  by  even  the  Christmas  committee. 

“And,  my  boys,”  he  exclaimed,  “O,  I  shudder 
to  think 

My  brave  boys  will  be  lost  by  tobacco  and 
drink ; 

And  the  mothers  they  weep,  and  the  neighbors 
they  pity. 

While  the  traffic  of  sin  curses  village  and  city. 

“And  penny-wise  fathers,  so  greedy  of  gain. 
Shut  their  ears  to  the  wail  of  the  mothers’  re¬ 
frain, 

Little  heeding  the  harvest  of  sorrow  and  pity 
They  must  reap  for  this  sowing  in  country  and 
city. 

“And  then,  there  are  children  who  grumble  to 
find 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  not  just  to  their  mind; 
Not  thankful  for  love-tokens,  chosen  and  pretty. 
They  are  jealous  of  others,  and  scold  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


“And  the  treasures  I  bring  I  must  surely  with¬ 
hold, 

If  the  children  don’t  stay  in  the  Sunday-school 
fold; 

For  they  cannot  be  loyal,  or  honest,  or  witty. 

Who  deceive  both  the  school  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  committee. 

“But  lastly,”  he  added,  with  sunniest  smile, 

“Your  children,  like  Jesus,  will  be  free  from 
all  guile ; 

Bid  them  love  Him  and  trust  Him.”  Then  he 
tossed  the  committee 

His  budget  of  gifts,  and  was  Off  to  the  city. 

(Selected.) 


The  Excellent  Woman. 


(From  Sermons  by  the  Monday  Club.) 

But  the  holiest  of  all  woman’s  func¬ 
tions  is  maternity ;  and,  as  a  mother, 
her  mightiest  influence  is  exerted.  God 
has  put  highest  honor  and  weightiest 
responsibility  on  woman  in  making  her 
such.  When  the  infant  Moses  was 
found,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  said 
to  his  mother,  “  Take  this  child  away, 
and  nurse  it  for  me.”  So,  when  God 
puts  an  infant  in  a  mother’s  arms.  He 
says  to  her,  “  Take  this  child,  and  nurse 
it  for  me.”  Every  mother  should  re¬ 
gard  herself  as  a  trainer  of  immortal 
souls  for  God.  In  this  work  ceaseless 
thought,  activity  and  prayer  are  ex¬ 
pended.  In  it  highest  and  noblest 
faculties — all  and  to  their  utmost  ex¬ 
tent — are  enlisted  and  taxed.  Love, 
gentleness,  tireless  patience,  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  toil,  are  demanded  and  cheerfully 
given.  And  religion  enters  the  nursery 
as  handmaid  and  helper.  The  mother 
gives  her  child  to  God,  and  over  its  in¬ 
fant  days  hovers  the  incense  of  her 
prayers.  The  opening  mind  is  filled 
with  thoughts  of  purity  and  gentleness, 
thoughts  of  God  and  of  right.  Early  is 
he  taught  to  trust  and  to  pray.  Pa¬ 
rental  restraint  leads  to  divine  restraint. 
From  obedience  to  parents  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  obedience  to  God  is  easy.  So  in 
all  those  early  years  her  hand  is  on  the 
secret  springs  of  character.  The  clay 
is  plastic,  and  she  fashions  it ;  the  twig 
is  tender,  and  she  bends  it. 

Said  the  mother  of  Washington,  “A 
good  boy  generally  makes  a  good  man. 
George  was  always  a  good  boy.”  So 
she  aims  to  make  her  children  good 
boys  and  girls,  that  they  may  become 
good  men  and  women.  And  these  im- 
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pressions  are  deep  and  lasting.  The 
mother  of  John  Newton  often  retired 
with  him  to  her  closet,  put  her  hands 
on  his  head,  and  implored  God’s  bless¬ 
ings  on  her  son.  He  never  could  forget 
it.  In  after  years  of  revelry  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  ever  felt  her  hands  upon 
his  head. 

A  few  years  ago  a  company  of  In¬ 
dians  were  captured  on  the  western 
frontier.  Among  them  were  a  number 
of  stolen  children.  They  had  been  with 
the  savages  for  years.  Word  was  sent 
throughout  the  region,  inviting  all  who 
had  lost  children  to  come  and  see  if 
among  the  little  captives  they  could 
recognize  their  own.  A  long  way  off 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  robbed  of 
her  darlings — a  boy  and  girl.  With 
mingled  hope  and  fear  she  came  ;  with 
throbbing  heart  she  approached  the 
group.  They  were  strange  to  her.  She 
came  nearer,  and,  with  her  eyes  filled 
with  mother-love  and  earnestness,  peered 
into  their  faces,  one  after  another  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  any  that  she  could 
claim.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  her 
to  light  up  their  cold  faces.  With  the 
dull  pain  of  despair  at  her  heart  she 
was  turning  away,  when  she  paused, 
choked  back  the  tears,  and,  in  soft, 
clear  notes,  began  a  simple  song  she 
used  to  sing  to  her  little  ones  of  Jesus 
and  heaven.  Not  a  line  was  completed 
before  a  boy  and  a  girl  sprang  from 
the  group,  exclaiming,  “  Mamma ! 
mamma !”  and  she  folded  her  lost  ones 
to  her  bosom.  So  lives  a  mother’s 
early  influence  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children. 


Prayer  among  the  Hebrews. 

“  Though  all  other  gates  of  heaven 
were  closed,  yet  are  those  ever  open  by 
which  the  sighs  of  the  afflicted  go  in.” 
This  beautiful  Rabbinical  sayiug  is 
truly  descriptive  of  Jewish  views  and 
feelings  unto  this  day.  Even  in  the 
most  degenerate  period  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  the  people  were  not  remiss  in 
“  appearing  ”  before  God,  spreading 
forth  their  hands,”  “making  many  pray¬ 
ers,”  or  “  crying  unto  Jehovah.”  The 
same  seeming  inconsistency  appears  in 
New  Testament  times.  Side  by  side 
with  the  mere  outward  service  of  the 
letter,  with  hypocrisy,  self-righteousness, 


and  vain-glory — indeed,  partly  as  their 
vehicle  or  their  cover — we  read  of  many 
and  long  prayers.  Prayer  formed  not 
only  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes ;  it  mingled  with  every  re¬ 
lationship,  and  literally  pervaded  the 
every-day  life  of  Israel.  As  a  man 
rose  in  the  morning,  or  laid  down  at 
night ;  as  he  went  out,  or  came  in ;  as 
he  worshiped  in  the  temple,  or  entered 
the  synagogue  ;  at  every  meal ;  in  every 
domestic  occurrence ;  in  danger  or  de¬ 
liverance,  nay,  almost  for  every  act  and 
event  of  life,  there  were  prescribed  for¬ 
mulas  which  the  devout  Jews  had  to 
repeat.  Besides,  since,  every  such 
herachah  (or  benediction)  contained 
praise  of  the  Divine  name,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  piety,  and  therefore 
entailing  merit,  to  repeat  as  many  as 
possible,  till  it  was  declared  an  evidence 
of  special  righteousness  to  say  a  hundred 

such  herachoth  in  the  course  of  the  dav. 

•/ 

The  formalism  and  bondage  which 
characterized  all  this  were  the  fruits  of 
Pharisaism.  But  the  zeal  for  God 
which  underlay  it,  the  desire  to  serve 
Him,  and  even  the  many  sublime  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Rabbis  in  regard  to  prayer, 
were  the  outcome  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  of  the  many  centuries 
of  Divine  teaching  and  training  through 
which  Israel  had  passed. 

For  the  Old  Testament  history  had 
been  full  of  prayer,  and  all  its  heroes 
men  of  prayer.  It  was  the  earliest  sign 
of  distinction  between  the  races  of  Seth 
and  Cain,  in  the  days  of  Eaos  :  “  Then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jehovah”  (Gen.  4:  26).  Enoch  “walk¬ 
ed  with  God  ;  ”  Noah,  and  after  him 
all  the  Patriarchs,  marked  the  place 
of  their  sojourn  by  each  building  an 
altar ;  Abraham  plead  with  God ;  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  sought  His  guidance  and 
help  ;  Isaac  “  entreated  for  his  wife  ;  ” 
Jacob  had  power  with  God  and  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  Moses  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  prayer.  The  same  characteristic 
appears  in  seasons  of  need  or  in  hours 
of  danger  in  the  history  of  Joshua,  and 
of  the  later  judges.  Hannah  asks  her 
child  of  the  Lord ;  Samuel  frequently 
prays  ;  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  re¬ 
corded  prayer  of  Solomon  for  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  again 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple ;  the 
example  of  pious  kings,  of  Daniel,  and 
of  the  prophets,  all  taught  one  and  the 
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same  lesson.  Every  glorious  event  in 
the  history  of  Israel  was  connected  with 
the  personal  intervention  of  God,  with 
His  presence  and  help  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  ev^ery  calamity  or  humilia¬ 
tion  called  for  fresh  acknowledgment 
of  Jehovah,  and  return  to  him.  Great 
national  experiences  are  not  like  isolated 
dogmas ;  they  reach  down  to  the  roots 
of  social  life,  and  pervade  it  in  all  its 
branches.  It  was  not  otherwise  in  Is¬ 
rael,  although  Pharisaism  made  of  the 
living  God  a  sort  of  national  Deity, 
bound  to  Israel  for  the  fathers,  and  for 
their  own  sake  ;  converted  prayer  partly 
into  a  necessary  form,  and  partly  into 
necessarily  a  merit;  and  made  every 
Jewish  petitioner  a  claimant,  more  or 
less  entitled  according  to  his  position, 
his  learning,  or  his  religiousness. — Bible 
Educator,  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter 
and  Galpin. 


The  Cobbler  of  Hamburg. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  in  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  a  shoemaker  sat  at  work 
beneath  an  awning  in  front  of  his  shop- 
window.  Crowds  of  artisans  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  street,  and  above  his  head 
was  a  starling,  which  seemed  to  keep  up 
a  busy  talk  with  its  kind  owner;  for 
while  it  sang  and  chattered,  he  would 
sing  one  of  the  fine  old  German  psalm 
tunes. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  young  Jewish 
student  stopped  and  said  :  “  Well,  fiiend, 
you  seem  a  merry  fellow.”  Hans  looked 
up  and  replied :  “  Merry  !  to  be  sure. 
I  am  right  merry,  my  brother  ;  and  why 
should  I  not  be  so  ?”  “All  are  not  so,”  re¬ 
plied  the  student  with  a  smile ;  “  and  your 
poverty  might  afford  a  sufiScient  excuse 
for  sadness.  I  confess,  friend,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  poor  man  like  you  so 
cheerful.”  “Poor!”  exclaimed  Hans; 
“  how  knowest  thou,  friend,  how  my  ac¬ 
count  stands  with  the  bank  ?  Poor,  I 
am  richer  than  thou  know’est.”  “  It 
may  be  so,”  said  the  student  with  a 
smile.  “  I  must  have  heard  of  thy 
name  in  the  Exchange,  or  of  thy  ships, 
but  I  have  forgotten  when.”  “  Enough,” 
said  Hans ;  “  thou  hast  confessed  thine 
ignorance  of  me ;”  and  then  stopping  his 
work,  he  said  calmly  and  solemnly : 
“  Stranger,  I  am  not  poor ;  I  am  a  King's 
son  I"  The  Jewish  student,  with  a  smile, 
made  a  low  bow,  and  went  upon  his  way. 
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It  was  even  so;  though  the  world 
knew  him  not,  no  more  than  it  knew 
his  Elder  Brother,  that  poor  artizaii 
was  an  adopted  son  of  the  Great  King ; 
his  name  was  known  among  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  the  palace  of  the  Golden  City, 
and  his  prayers  and  alms  had  come 
up  as  memorials  to  his  honor.  He  had 
much  wealth  laid  up  where  thieves  could 
not  break  through  and  steal.  He  had 
his  Father’s  will  in  his  hand,  wdiich  he 
read  attentively  from  day  to  day,  and 
thought  often  of  his  mansion,  his  crown, 
his  titles,  and  his  enduring  possessions. 
Like  Peter  the  Great  working  as  an  ob¬ 
scure  mechanic,  or  Alfred  the  Mighty 
working  as  a  menial  in  a  miserable  hovel, 
this  cobbler  was  fulfilliug  the  good  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  Father  till  the  time  to  receive 
his  inheritance  should  come.  Dr.  Pay- 
son  said  that  if  Christians  realized  their 
relation  to  God  as  children,  each  could 
not  avoid  crying  in  the  streets,  “  I  am  a 
son  of  God !  I  am  a  son  of  God  !  ”  S ) 
Hans  communed  as  a  son  with  his  hea¬ 
venly  Father,  and  sung  because  he  was 
happy. 

A  week  passed  away,  the  student 
came  again  to  the  cobbler’s  door,  and 
making  a  low  bow  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  he  said  :  “  Good  evening  to  your 
royal  highness.”  “  Halt,  friend,”  cried 
Hans,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
You  left  me  abruptly  the  other  evening. 
I  suppose  you  thought  me  mad.  I  am 
no  so.  I  tell  you  again  I  am  a  King's 
son.  When  you  interrupted  me  I  was 
singing  a  song  about  my  kingdom. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  ’  ‘‘  Surely, 

if  it  please  your  royal  highness,”  replied 
the  Jew,  doubting  the  cobbler’s  sanity. 
Hans  sung  a  hymn  on  “  Thy  kingdom 
come,”  and  then  asked  the  student  if  he 
understood  its  meaning.  His  reply  was 
a  shake  of  the  head.  Upou  which  Hans 
began  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Messiah, 
about  the  promise  in  Eden,  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  coming,  death,  resurrection, 
and  reign  of  Christ,  of  whose  kingdom 
every  subject  was  a  sou,  and  joint  heir 
to  all  its  riches  and  honors. 

The  Jew  sat  as  a  child  at  his  feet, 
gazing  upon  him  with  his  full  black  eye, 
and  S3  absorbed  with  all  he  heard,  that 
he  was  only  aroused  as  from  a  waking 
dream  by  Haus  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
and  saying :  “  Kow  thou  seest  I  am  a 
King’s  son,  and  why  I  am  happy ;  for  I 
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know  and  love  this  Jesus,  and  all  things 
are  mine,  whether  life  or  death,  things 
present  or  things  to  come;  and  young 
man,”  he  asked  with  emphasis,  “be- 
lievest  ilxou  the  prophets?  I  know 
that  thou  believest.  For  unless  I  mis¬ 
take  thy  countenance  greatly,  thy 
fathers  did;  and  thou,  my  son,  believ¬ 
ing  in  them,  must  also  believe  in  Him 
whom  they  have  foretold,  and  whom 
God  hath  sent  to  perform  the  mercy 
promised  to  thy  fathers,  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  His  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which 
He  swa^  e  to  thy  father  Abraham.” 

The  Jew  was  silent  before  the  truth  of 
God.  Unutterable  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind.  From  curiosity  he 
was  led  to  inquiry,  and  from  inquiry  to 
knowledge.  Like  Moses  beholding  the 
miracle  of  the  burning  bush,  he  felt  that 
he  must  turn  aside  and  examine. 
“  Where,”  he  asked,  meekly,  ‘‘  can  I 
learn  more  of  this ;  for  I  see  that  ikon 
believest  and  hast  peace?”  “From 
this  book,”  said  Hans,  handing  him  a 
Bible.  “  Go  home  and  read  there 
about  the  kingdom,  and  return  to  me 
when  thou  hast  studied  the  passages  I 
shall  point  out  to  thee.  I  shall,  like 
Moses,  pray  for  thee  and  ask  One  to 
pray  for  thee  whom  thou  knowest  not, 
hut  who  knoweth  thee,  and  who  is  great¬ 
er  than  Moses.”  The  young  Jew  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  cobbler,  made  a  respect¬ 
ful  bow,  and  departed. 

He  had  seen  something  wonderful, 
and  he  resolved  to  know  more  about  it. 
He  had  seen  a  man  in  humble  life  hap¬ 
pier  than  any  noble  or  king,  and  who 
appeared  to  have  acquired  the  habits 
and  manners  of  a  new  life.  His  religion 
seemed  to  have  ennobled  him,  so  that  it 
touched  his  trade  and  made  it  honora¬ 
ble  ;  touched  his  station  in  society,  and 
rendered  it  not  unworthy  of  one  holding 
good  rank  in  the  household  of  God.  It 
was  evident  that  rank  with  God  and 
wealth  with  Him  did  not  depend  upon 
externals ;  for  the  honorables  of  hea¬ 
ven  were  often  poor,  and  yet  might 
convey  the  greatest  riches  to  others. 
This  cobbler  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  his  Father’s  house.  The  shadow  of 
the  throne  was  over  him,  he  communed 
with  the  King,  received  the  best  society 
of  the  court,  and  was  happy  in  its  feasts, 
music,  and  emoluments.  Proving  that 
the  life  was  more  than  meat,  his  calli  ng 


comprised  whatsoever  things  were  costly, 
beautiful,  sublime,  and  bliss  bestowing. 
So  the  Jewish  student  read,  and  weighed 
the  evidences  of  the  New  Testament  in 
comparison  with  the  Old.  He  came  to 
Hans  and  conversed  about  his  doubts 
and  discoveries  and  expectations ;  and 
the  poor  disciple  became  the  teacher  of 
the  lettered  student.  The  result  was  his 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  He 

became  the  Rev.  Mr.  N - ,  for  many 

years  an  eminent  and  successful  mis¬ 
sionary  to  his  Jewish  brethren  in 
Siberia. 

Let  every  Christian  remember  his 
rank;  see  that  he  does  not  dishonor  it;  but 
in  every  way  recommend  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world.  It  does  not  be¬ 
come  a  king’s  son  to  adopt  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  clown.  The  sons  of  God 
should  be  without  reproach,  and  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world,  putting  always 
fird  the  interests  of  their  Father’s  house. 
He  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven’s  no¬ 
bility,  should  be  above  the  world’s  men¬ 
dicity.  It  was  an  old  saying  in  the 
primitive  times  of  the  Church  :  “  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  such  conduct  is  not 
permitted  unto  me ;  ”  and  he  who  re¬ 
members  God’s  words,  “  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,”  should  so  dignify  his 
calling  as  to  render  it  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
When  God’s  children  prove  by  works 
that  their  names  are  enrolled  in  the 
heraldry  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  converts 
will  be  everywhere  multiplied. — Rev. 
John  Waugh. 


The  Boy  Who  Kept  His  Word. 

One  day  I  heard  the  softest  little  tap- 
a-tap  at  the  door,  low  as  though  made 
by  a  kitten’s  paw,  and  when  I  opened 
it,  a  beautiful  little  boy,  with  brown 
eyes,  red  lips,  and  rich  olive  complex¬ 
ion,  stood  there  perspiring,  and  holding 
his  old  battered  hat  in  his  sunburnt 
hands. 

“  Would  you  lend  me  a  wheel-barrow 
to  take  some  walnuts  home  ?  I  will 
bring  it  right  back  this  evening,”  said 
he  respectfully, and  he  appeared  like  a 
dear  little  gentleman. 

“Be  sure,  my  little  man,  I  want  to 
accommodate  you,”  said  I  laying  my 
hand  on  his  moist  brow,  and  turning  his 
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sweet  face  fairly  up  to  view,  “  but  how 
do  I  know  that  you  are  au  honest  little 
stranger?  Your  eyes  and  face  look 
very  honest,  but  sometimes  a  b  )y’s  acts 
belie  his  truthful  face.  Yes,  Vll  lend 
you  the  wheel-barrow,  and  take  your 
word  for  it  that  you’ll  bring  it  back  this 
evening.  But  you  look  so  tired  and  | 
sweaty  that  I  believe  you’d  like  one  of  i 
my  nice  cookies,  would  you  not  ?  ” 

‘•Yes,  ma’am,  thank  you,”  said  he; 
and  then  I  put  the  sideboards  on  the 
wheel-barrow,  and  ran  it  out  at  the  gate 
for  him,  and  helped  him  lift  a  sack  of 
nuts  into  it.  In  the  evening,  as  we  sat 
at  tea,  I  heard  the  wheel-barrow  coming 
up  the  dusty  road  with  a  creaking 
“  wheek,  whack,”  and  I  felt  rejoiced  to 
know  that  my  little  stranger  was  a  boy 
who  could  be  trusted. 

“  I  did  bring  it  home  now,  didn’t  I?” 
said  he  puffing  along. 

“Thank  you,” said  I.  ^‘It  does  me 
good  to  meet  a  boy  who  regards  his 
word  as  something  sacred,  because  I 
think  an  honest  boy  will  make  an  hon¬ 
est  man,”  and  I  shook  hands  with  the 
little  fellow,  and  told  him  to  sit  down 
and  rest. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  down, 
saying,  “  I  can’t  stay  long,  because  I 
have  to  get  the  cowTbr  mother,  and  we 
keep  her  in  Mr.  Irving’s  pasture.” 

I  learned  who  the  child  was — that  he 
was  tHe  new  blacksmith’s  son,  and  that 
he  had  a  little  brother  and  sister  at 
home,  and  that  “  Sissy  Zoa”  was  the 
darlingest  baby  in  the  world.  I  talked 
to  him  about  keeping  his  word  always, 
regarding  it  as  something  sacred  —  of 
building  up  a  character  for  truthful¬ 
ness  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  I  talked 
little  boy-talk  as  hard  as  I  could.  His 
big  eyes  watched  me  closely — he  under¬ 
stood  and  appropriated  every  word  I 
said.  I  gave  him  a  cookie  to  eat  then, 
and  one  for  after  he  got  home,  and  one 
a  piece  for  the  little  brother  and  sister, 
and  told  him  to  mind  what  his  mother 
had  said  about  getting  the  cow,  and 
that  I  believed  he  was  rested,  and  had 
better  go  now;  but  whenever  he  wanted 
any  favors  hereafter  I  would  not  be 
afiaid  to  trust  him. 

Oh,  he  walked  off  so  royally  !  just  as 
rich  and  honorable,  and  he  took  strides 
like  a  young  Goliath  !  And  I !  I  felt 
good  to  meet  with  a  specimen  of  manly 
integrity  in  such  a  little  lump  of  a  boy. 


I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  child,  and 
resolved  to  watch  him.  and  do  him  all 
the  gcod  I  could. — Exchange. 


A  Glimpse  of  Washington’s  Boyhood. 

In  an  article  on  “  The  Hi'toric  Build¬ 
ings  of  America,”  in  Patterns  American 
Monthly  tor  June,  Dr.  Lossing  tells  a  de¬ 
lightful  anecdote  introducing  us  to  the 
early  boyhood  of  Washington  and  his 
friend  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  anecdote 
is  told  in  connection  with  an  account  of 
Stratford  House,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Lee  family,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“  It  (Stratford  House)  is  only  a  mile 
from  the  birth-place  of  Washington, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated  country,  dotted  with  the  mansions 
of  people  who  formed  a  very  refined  socie¬ 
ty.  There  Washington  and  Richard  Hen¬ 
ry  Lee  undoubtedly  often  played  together, 
and  within  that  mile  between  the  dwell¬ 
ings  was  the  scene  of  the  following  cor¬ 
respondence  when  they  were  boys  only 
nine  years  old,  there  being  only  a  few 
weeks’  difference  between  their  ages. 
Little  Lee  wrote : 

“  ‘  Pa  brought  me  two  pretty  books 
full  of  pictures  he  got  them  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  they  have  pictures  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  tigers  and  elefants  and  ever  so 
many  pretty  things  cousin  bids  me  send 
you  one  of  them  it  has  a  picture  of  an  ele- 
fant  and  a  little  Indian  boy  on  his  back 
like  uncle  jo’s  sam  pi  says  if  I  learn 
my  tasks  good  he  will  let  uncle  jo  bring 
me  to  see  you  will  you  ask  your  ma  to 
let  you  come  to  see  me. 

Richard  Henry  Lee.’ 

“  To  this  note  little  Washington  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  ‘  Dear  Dicky  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  pretty  picture  book  you 
gave  me.  Sam  asked  me  to  show  him 
the  pictures  and  I  showed  him  all  the 
pictures  in  it;  and  I  read  to  him  how 
the  tame  Elephant  took  care  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  little  boy,  and  put  him  on  his  back 
and  would  not  let  anybody  touch  his 
master’s  son.  I  can  read  tnree  or  four 
pages  sometimes  without  missing  a  word. 
Ma  says  I  may  go  to  see  you  and  stay  all 
day  with  you  next  week  if  it  be  not 
rainy.  She  says  I  may  ride  my  pony 
Hero  if  Uncle  Ben  will  go  with  me  and 
lead  Hero.  I  have  a  little  piece  of 
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poetry  about  the  picture  book  you  gave 
me  but  I  mustn’t  tell  you  who  wrote  the 
poetry : 

G.  W’s  compliments  to  E.  H.  L. 

And  likes  his  book  full  well, 

Henceforth  will  count  him  his  friend, 

And  hopes  many  happy  days  he  may  spend. 

Your  good  friend, 

George  Washington. 

“  The  ‘  poetry  ’  was  written,  it  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Howard,  a  gentleman  who  used 
to  visit  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington.’’ 


Constantinople. 

Constantinople  is  about  thirteen  miles 
round,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls  on  the 
western,  or  land  side.  The  ‘‘  Harbor  ” 
or  Golden  Horn,  on  the  north,  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Galata,  and  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  divides  it  from  Scutari.  These  are 
properly  but  suburbs,  but  make  up  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  imagine  a  site  better 
fitted  for  the  building  of  an  Imperial 
city  on.  iSTothiug  would  seem  to  be 
wanting ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
eye  of  the  world  is  every  now  and  then 
fixed  on  it.  The  population  of  this 
Imperial  city  is  about  half  a  million, 
and  is  made  up  of  a  somewhat  motley 
group — of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Arabs,  “Europeans,”  and  Turks;  the 
Turks  making  up,  it  would  seem,  about 
one-half  of  the  population.  It  must  be 
needless  to  say  that  the  city  stands  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium,  founded 
656  B.  c.  But  long  before  Byzantium, 
even,  there  must  needs  have  been  a 
colony  of  some  sort  in  such  a  spot  of 
earth  as  this,  and  the  first  building  on 
it  of  human  habitations  may  have  been 
of  the  “  stone  age”  and  by  rude  men  who 
have  left  no  record.  The  Moslem  di¬ 
vides  his  day  and  night  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  true ;  but  his  day  be¬ 
gins  at  sunset.  An  hour  after  sunset 
is  one  o’clock.  It  is  at  sunset,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  “  call  for  prayer  ”  is  made 
from  the  galleries  of  the  mosque  mina¬ 
rets,  and  not  at  any  one  stated  or  jet 
hour,  and  is  thus  made  not  a  little  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  absence  of  churches  and 
clocks,  therefore,  must  make  the  city 
strange  if  nothing  else  did  so.  Then 
there  is — what  indeed,  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected — the  narrowness  and  tortuous 
.character  of  the  streets  and  ways  where 


anything  in  the  way  of  plan  or  arrange¬ 
ment  never  could  have  crossed  the 
minds  of  those  who  built  the  houses  or 
dwellings  which  line  them.  They  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  irregular  way 
across  an  uneven  field,  wdth  cottages 
built  close  to  the  edge  of  it,  as  the  traffic 
across  got  year  by  year  to  be  thicker 
and  thicker.  Each  street  is  a  perfect 
zigzag,  and  a  straight  line  is  not  to  ba 
found.  Indeed,  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  “  planning  ”  in  any  sense.  From 
east  to  west  the  city  is  about  three 
miles.  The  Golden  Horn  divides  this 
main  part  of  the  city  from  Galata  on 
the  north  ;  while  the  Bosphorus  divides 
it  from  Scutari.  As  to  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  they  will  but  just  bear 
the  name — they  are  rather  long  a.nd 
crooked  lanes,  with  lower  timber-built 
houses  ;  and,  contrasted  with  like  streets 
here,  with  straight  and  uniformly-built 
lines  of  brick-built  small  houses,  would 
look  but  poorly.  Much  is  sacrificed, 
doubtless,  to  the  picturesque  in  the 
streets  or  ways  of  Constantinople.  An 
Oriental  “bazaar”  is  but  little  else 
than  a  covered-in  street,  with  goods 
exposed  on  either  side  of  it. — Builder. 

A  Visit  to  the  God’s  Acre. 

From  the  German  by 

F.  Grether,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  grayhaired  sexton,  from  his  nap, 

Is  startled  by  a  heavy  rap. 

‘‘  Come,  take  your  staff  and  go  with  me  ; 

A  dear  one’s  grave,  I  want  to  see.” 

Rough-bearded,  gruff,  sunburnt  his  cheeks, 

In  soldier  style,  a  stranger  speaks. 

“Who  is  the  dear  one,  God  thought  best, 

To  give  with  me  a  place  of  rest  ?  ” 

‘‘  It  is  my  mother ;  don’t  your  eyes 
The  son  of  Martha  recognize  ?  ” 

“  Help  God,  how  big  and  sunburnt  !  Who 
Would  e’er  have  thought,  that  it  is  you  ? 

Yet  come  and  see,  at  your  request 
Here  dwells,  who  blessed  you,  ever  blest. 

Now  earth  and  marble  here  enclose 
Your  mother,  in  her  last  repose.” 

The  soldier  stands,  with  head  inclined  ; 

Sighs  throng  his  breast,  and  thoughts  his  mind. 

He  long  and  silent  stands;  through  tears. 

Upon  his  dear  one’s  grave  he  peers. 

Then  shakes  his  head,  “  You  err,’  ’  says  he, 

“  The  dead  one’s  dwelling  this  can’t  be. 

How  could  a  mother’s  love  at  all 
Be  locked  up  in  a  space  so  small  ?” 
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A  Plan  Fop  A  Teachers’  Meeting. 

BY  REV.  JAME3  CRAWFORD, 
LEWISBURG,  PA. 

Every  Sunday  School  should  have 
connected  with  it  a  Teachers’  meeting. 
As  to  how  this  meeting  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  opinions  differ.  Among  the 
many  plans  candidating  for  favor  the 
following  is  offered.  It  may  not  be  the 
best  one,  but  it  is  at  least  practicable. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  suggest 
the  following  helps : 

1.  Lesson  Leaves,  Bibles,  a  Concord¬ 
ance  and  Bible  Dictionary. 

2.  A  Black-board  and  Maps  of  Pal¬ 
estine  and  St.  Paul’s  travels. 

3.  A  note-book  and  pencil  for  each 
teacher. 

These  are  all  helpful,  but  not  all  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  for  it  is  possible  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers’  meeting  without  some 
of  them.  Each  teacher  should  have  a 
Bible  at  hand,  for  reference,  as  well  as 
the  Lesson  Leaf;  and  also  a  note- book 
and  pencil.  The  Concordance  and  Bible 
Dictionary  are  convenient  as  books  of 
reference  for  the  class.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  black-board  upon  which  to 
write  the  analysis  of  the  lesson,  and  as 
for  the  maps  some  lessons  can  scarcely 
be  taught  without  them.  As  to  the  jo/ace 
of  meeting  we  prefer  the  lecture-room. 
First,  because  the  black-board  and  maps 
are  there;  and  second,  the  attendance 
is  better  when  we  have  one  stated  place 
of  meeting  than  when  it  is  changed 
from  house  to  house.  As  to  the  time 
to  be  spent  upon  the  lesson  we  find  one 
hour  and  a  half  quite  short  enough, 
though  as  to  this  each  class  must  judge 
for  itself.  And  as  to  the  number  of 
the  class  if  you  can  get  all  the  teachers 
out,  by  all  means  do  so.  But  do  not 
despair  if  only  two  or  three  attend. 
With  proper  interest  and  zeal  on  the  part 
of  these  the  class  will  gradually  increase. 

After  singing  and  prayer  we  proceed 
to  the  study  of  the  lesson.  We  do  not 
ask  the  questions  upon  the  lesson  leaf 


but  rather  attempt  to  get  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject  than  is 
permitted  by  confining  ourselves  to 
them.  This  plan  enables  the  teacher  to 
use  the  printed  questions  in  the  class 
with  much  more  satisfaction.  We  here 
give  an  example  of  our  method,  and  for 
this  purpose  select  the  lesson  for  the 
first  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lesson  is  stated  :  The  Epi¬ 
phany ,  a  manifestation  of  Christ.  We 
write  this  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
next  step  is  to  divide  the  lesson  into 
topics — We  read  the  first  three  verses 
aloud  and  ask  the  members  of  the  class 
for  the  topic  suggested  by  them.  Now, 
as  the  subject  is  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  these  verses  prophesy  the  form 
of  His  manifestation  as  The  Light.  So 
we  write  as  the  first  topic  “  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Christ  as  the  Light.”  Then 
in  answer  to  the  question  how  He  does 
this  the  answer  is  given  1st  In  His  per¬ 
son.,  Jno.  12  :  35-36  ;  2d — By  His  works 
— Rom.  5 :  36.  And  thus  we  proceed 
from  topic  to  topic  and  write  these  and 
the  thoughts  that  come  under  them 
upon  the  blackboard  until  we  have  an¬ 
alyzed  the  whole  lesson.  Of  course  we 
expand  them  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
illustration  and  practical  applictiou, 
concluding  with  practical  thoughts  suit¬ 
able  to  each  topic 

Sub/ect -.—EPIPHANY  OR  MANI¬ 
FESTATION  OF  CHRIST. 
Golden  Text: — lam  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Topic: — The  manifestation  of  Christ 
as  Light. — Is.  60  :  13. 

1.  To  the  Church.  Isaiah  60  :  1-2. 

(а)  In  His  person,  John  12  :  35-36. 

(б)  By  His  Works,  John  5 :  36. 

2.  To  the  world  through  His  Church. 

Ps.  87  :  5-6 ;  50  :  2. 

(a)  By  His  Spirit,  Jno.  16:  8. 

(Jo)  By  His  people.  Matt.  5:  14-18. 

(c)  By  His  AVord,  Ps.  119  :  105. 

id)  By  His  Sacraments,  Jno.  3:5; 

6:  47:  51;  1  :  4. 

11.  The  call  to  the  Church  to  rejoice,  Is. 

4 :  5. 
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{a)  On  account  of  the  return  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  light. — Is. 


60 


4. 


(h)  On  account  of  the  coming  of 
tbe  Gentiles  to  her  light-Is.  60  :  3-5. 

I  III.  The  offerings  of  those  who  are 
drawn  to  the  light. — Is.  60  :  6-7. 
{a)  Their  persons,  (vs.  6 ') 

(b)  Acts  of  worship,  (vs.  6.) 

(c)  Gifts  for  God’s  House  and 
Altar  (vs.  7.) 

Practical  thoughts. 

1.  He  came  to  His  own  (to  His 
church)  but  they  received  Him  not. 
Let  us  who  are  of  the  church  of  to-day 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  in 
Christ  so  that  when  He  comes  to  us  we 
may  receive  Him. 

2.  We  are  the  children  of  light,  and 
should  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  seeing  our  good  works  may 
glorify,  God. 

3.  We  should  rejoice  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 
Let  this  be  our  motto  :  The  whole  world 
for  Christ.  Pray  and  work  for  it. 

4.  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance 
and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  in¬ 
crease. 

The  analysis  may  strike  some  as  be¬ 
ing  too  difiicult  for  the  average  teacher 
to  understand,  but  if  tried  we  think  it 
will  work  well.  We  know  that  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  study  on  the  part  of 
the  leader  of  the  teachers’  meeting  to 
make  the  study  of  the  lesson  interesting 
and  profitable.  If  he  is  not  prepared 
to  devote  time  and  patient  study  to  this 
work  he  had  better  adopt  some  other  plan 
like  this.  We  think  that  if  teachers  will 
study  this  outline  carefully  they  will  be 
well  prepared  to  teach  the  lesson  for  the 
first  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  We  hope 
that  the  plan  will  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  all  those  interested  in 
our  Sunday  School  lessons. 


A  Father’s  Lesson. 


One  day  Robert’s  father  saw  him 
playing  with  some  boys,  who  were  rude 
and  unmannerly.  He  had  observed  for 
some  time  a  change  for  the  worse  in  his 
son,  and  now  he  knew  the  cause.  He 
was  very  sorry,  but  he  said  nothing  to 
Robert  at  the  time.  In  the  evening  he 
brought  from  the  garden  six  rosy- 
cheeked  apples,  put  them  on  a  plate,  and 


presented  them  to  Robert.  He  was 
much  pleased  at  his  father’s  kindness, 
and  thanked  him.  “  You  must  lay 
them  aside  for  a  few  days,  that  they 
may  become  mellow,”  said  the  father  ; 
and  Robert  cheerfully  placed  the  plate 
with  the  apples  in  his  mother’s  store¬ 
room.  Jn.st  as  he  was  patting  them 
aside,  his  father  laid  on  the  plate  the 
seventh  apple,  which  was  quite  rotten, 
and  dt sired  him  to  allow  it  to  remain 
there.  ‘‘  But,  father,”  said  Robert, 
“  the  rotten  apple  will  spoil  all  the 
others!”  “Do  you  think  so?  Why 
should  not  the  fiesh  apples  lather 
make  the  rotten  ones  fresh  ?  ’  said  the 
father.  And  with  these  words  he  shut 
the  door  of  the  room.  Eight  days  after¬ 
ward  he  asked  his  son  to  open  the  door 
and  take  out  the  apples.  But  what  a 
sight  presented  itself  I  The  six  apples 
which  had  been  so  round  and  rosy- 
cheeked  were  now  quite  rotten,  and 
spread  a  bad  smell  through  the  room. 
“  Father,”  cried  he,  “  did  I  not  tell  you 
that  the  rotten  apple  would  spoil  the 
good  ones?  You  did  not  listen  to  me.” 
“  My  boy,”  said  the  father,  “  have  I  not 
told  you  often  that  the  company  of  bad 
children  will  make  you  bad  ?  Yet  you 
did  not  listen  to  me.  See  in  the  state 
of  the  apples  that  which  will  happen 
to  you  if  you  keep  company  with 
wicked  boys.”  Robert  did  not  forget 
the  lesson.  When  any  bad  boys  asked 
him  to  play  with  them,  he  thought  of 
the  rotten  apples,  and  kept  himself 
apart  from  them. 


An  old  school-master  said  one  day  to 
a  clergyman  who  came  to  examine  his 
school,  “  I  believe  the  children  know 
their  catechism  word  for  word.”  “  But 
do  they  understand  it  ?  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  the  clergyman.  The  school¬ 
master  only  bowed  respectfully,  and  the 
examination  began.  A  little  boy  re¬ 
peated  the  fifth  commandment — “Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  ” — and  he 
was  desired  to  explain  it.  Instead  of 
trying  to  do  so,  the  little  boy,  with  his 
face  covered  with  blushes,  said  almost 
in  a  whisper,  “  Yesterday  I  showed 
some  strange  gentlemen  over  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  sharp  stones  cut  my  feet; 
and  the  gentlemen  saw  that  they  were 
bleeding,  and  they  gave  me  some  money 
to  buy  shoes.  I  gave  it  to  my  mother. 
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for  she  had  no  shoes  either,  and  I  thought 
I  could  go  barefoot  better  than  she 
could.”  The  clergyman  then  looked 
very  much  pleased,  and  the  good  old 
school-master  only  said,  God  gives  us 
His  grace  and  blessing.” 


Nineveh  was  fourteen  miles  long, 
eight  miles  wide,  and  forty-six  miles 
around,  with  a  wall  100  feet  high  and 
thick  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast. 
Babylon  was  fifty  miles  within  the  walls, 
which  were  seventy-five  feet  thick  and 
100  feet  high,  with  100  brazen  gates. 
The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
420  feet  to  the  support  of  the  roof — it 
was  100  years  in  building.  The  largest 
of  the  pyramids  was  481  feet  in  height 
and  853  feet  on  the  sides.  The  base 
covered  eleven  acres.  The  stones  are 
about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
layers  are  208.  It  employed  350,000 
men  in  building.  The  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  contains  300  chambers  and  twelve 
halls.  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins 
twenty-seven  miles  around,  and  con¬ 
tained  350,000  citizens  and  400,000 
slaves.  The  Temple  of  Delphos  was 
so  rich  in  donations  that  it  was  plun¬ 
dered  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  Emperor 
Nero  carried  away  from  it  200  statues. 
The  walls  of  Rome  were  thirteen  miles 
around. 


gets  done.  Boys  glad.  Teacher  gaze<l 
around  the  room  and  out  of  the  window. 
Boys  yawned  and  caught  flies.  Hymn 
given  out.  Teacher  did  not  sing  it. 
Boys  did  not  care  about  it.  Teacher 
said  she  guessed  she  would  not  be  there 
next  Sunday.  Boys  said  they  guessed 
they  would  not  either.  Teacher  did 
not  seem  to  care  much.  Boys  did  not 
seem  to  care  at  all.  School  dismissed. 
Net  result  of  the  afternoon’s  work, 
nothing — nothing.” 

Why  not  urge  scholars  to  visit  their 
teachers?  Is  it  not  quite  proper,  and 
may  it  not  prove  very  effective  ?  A 
lady  teacher  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  calling  attention  to  this  point,  very 
properly  reminds  us  that  when  children 
hear  so  much  about  the  duties  of  their 
teacher  toward  them,  and  so  little  of 
their  duties  toward  their  teachers,  they 
conclude  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do  but  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
teachers  and  older  people.  She  suggests 
that  scholars  be  invited  and  encouraged 
to  call  on  their  teachers,  and  that  pa¬ 
rents  be  requested  to  urge  their  children 
to  pursue  this  course  until  it  becomes 
an  established  custom. — Sunday  School 
World. 


A  Generous  Boy. 


A  GOOD  pastor  once  said  : — “  It  is  a 
rule  of  mine  never  to  do  anything  my¬ 
self  which  I  can  get  some  one  else  to 
do.”  He  had  the  right  idea.  He  had 
a  church  to  induce  into  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  he  did  all  the  work,  they 
would  lose  their  chance,  and  thereby 
they  would  be  damaged.  He  saw  that 
the  work  was  done;  but  he  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  benefit  of  doing  it.  Good 
teachers  follow  the  same  course.  They 
never  tell  their  classes  what  their  clas¬ 
ses  can  tell  them.  They  induce  the 
members  of  the  class  to  work  also.  This 
developes  the  pupils.  True  wisdom 
approves  this  course. — Independent. 


A  FEARLESS  Writer  gives  this  quaint 
picture  of  a  small  rural  Sunday-school : 
“  Teacher  knew  very  little.  Boys  knew 
less.  Teacher  taught  but  little.  Boys 
paid  no  attention  to  that  little.  Teacher 
languidly  asked  questions.  Boys  list¬ 
lessly  read  the  printed  answers.  Teacher 


Charles  X.,  of  France  when  a  child 
was  one  day  playing  in  an  apartment  of 
the  palace,  while  a  peasant  of  Auvergne 
was  busily  employed  in  scrubbing  the 
floor.  The  latter,  encouraged  by  the 
gayety  and  playfulness  of  the  young 
Count,  entered  familiarly  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him,  and  to  amuse  him,  told 
him  a  number  of  diverting  stories  and 
anecdotes  of  his  province.  The  prince, 
with  all  the  ingenuousness  of  childhood, 
expressed  his  commiseration  for  the  nar¬ 
rator's  evident  poverty,  and  for  the  la¬ 
bor  which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in 
order  to  obtain  a  scanty  livelihood. 

“Ah  !”  said  the  man,  “  my  poor  wife 
and  five  children  often  go  supperless  to 
bed.” 

“AVell,  then,”  replied  the  prince, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘‘  you  must  let  me 
manage  for  you.  My  governor  every 
month  gives  me  some  pocket  money,  for 
which  I  have  no  occasion,  since  I  want 
for  nothing.  Y ou  shall  take  this  money 
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and  give  it  to  your  wife  and  children, 
but  be  sure  not  to  mention  a  word  of  the 
matter  to  a  living  soul,  or  you  will  be 
finely  scolded.” 

On  leaving  the  apartment,  the  honest 
dependent  acquainted  the  governor  of 
the  young  prince  with  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place. 

The  latter,  after  praising  the  servant 
highly  for  his  scrupulous  integrity,  de¬ 
sired  him  to  accept  the  money,  and  to 
keep  the  affair  a  profound  secret,  adding 
that  he  should  have  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  discretion. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Count 
d’ Artois  received  his  allowance  as  usual, 
and  watching  the  moment  when  he  was 
unobserved,  hastily  slipped  the  whole 
t-um  into  the  hands  of  the  protege.  On 
the  same  evening  a  child’s  lottery  was 
purposed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
young  princes  bv  the  governor,  who  had 
purposely  distributed  among  the  prizes 
such  objects  as  were  most  likely  to  tempt 
a  boy  of  the  Count’s  age.  Each  of  his 
brothers  eagerly  hazarded  his  little 
store,  but  the  Count  d’Artoiskept  aloof 
from  his  favorite  amusement. 

The  governor,  feigning  astonishment, 
at  last  demanded  the  reason  for  his  un¬ 
usual  prudence;  still  no  answer  came 
from  the  Count. 

One  of  the  princes,  his  brother,  next 
testified  his  surprise,  and  at  length 
pressed  the  young  Count  so  hard  that 
in  a  moment  of  childish  impatience  he 
exclaimed  : 

“  This  may  be  very  well  for  you ;  but 
what  would  you  do  if  like  me,  you  had 
a  wife  and  five  children  to  support  ?” 


The  Persian’s  love  for  Flowers. 


Very  beautiful  is  the  Persian’s  love 
for  flowers.  In  Bombay  I  found  the 
Parsees  use  the  Victoria  Gardens  chief¬ 
ly  to  walk  in,  “  to  eat  the  air  ” — “  to  take 
a  constitutional,”  as  we  say.  Their  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  was  heartily  animal.  The 
Hindu  would  stroll  unsteadfastly 
through  it,  attracted  from  flower  to 
flower — not  by  its  form  or  color,  but 
its  scent.  He  would  pass  from  plant 
to  plant,  snatching  at  the  flowers  and 
crushing  them  between  his  fingers,  and 
taking  stray  sniffs  at  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  as  if  he  were  taking  snuff.  His 
pleasure  in  the  flowers  was  utterly 


sensual.  Presently  a  true  Persian,  in 
flowing  robe  of  blue  and  on  his  head 
his  sheep-skin  hat — 

“  Black,  glossy,  curled,  the  fleece  of  Kara- 
Kul 

would  saunter  in,  and  stand  and  medi¬ 
tate  over  every  flower  he  saw,  and  al¬ 
ways  as  if  half  in  vision.  And  when  at 
last  the  vision  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
ideal  flower  he  was  seeking  found,  he 
would  spread  his  mat  and  sit  before  it 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  then 
pray  before  it,  and  fold  up  his  mat  again 
and  go  home.  And  the  next  night,  and 
night  after  night,  until  that  particular 
flower  faded  away,  he  would  return  to 
it,  and  bring  his  friends,  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  troops  to  it,  and  sit  and  sing  and 
play  the  guitar  or  lute  before  it  ;  and 
they  would  altogether  pray  there,  and 
after  prayer  still  sit  before  it,  sipping 
sherbet,  and  talking  the  most  hilarious 
and  shocking  scandal,  late  into  the 
moonlight ;  and  so  again  and  again 
every  evening,  until  the  flower  died. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  a  grand  jinalGy  the 
whole  company  would  suddenly  rise  be¬ 
fore  the  flower  and  serenade  it,  together 
with  an  ode  from  Hafiz,  and  depart. 
This  is  an  aesthetic  enjoyment  of 
flowers,  of  which  those  can  know  nothing 
who  introduce  them  impertinently  into 
pictures  or  poems,  or  about  houses,  or 
in  any  way  outrage  their  historical 
associations  or  their  individuality. — 
George  Birdivood,  in  the  Athenceum, 


Every  pilot  when  guiding  his  vessel 
up  one  of  our  rivers,  keeps  his  eye 
steadily  upon  one  landmark  after  an¬ 
other.  He  has  his  points  toward  which 
to  steer  and  for  these  he  does  steer 
steadily.  Teachers  should  do  something 
similar  in  their  work.  Professor  J.  M. 
Gregory,  who  is  certainly  a  most  expe¬ 
rienced  educator,  writing  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers  in  the  Normal  Class 
Manual,  says : — 

“  In  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school 
lesson,  the  teacher  should  have  three 
principal  ends  in  view :  1.  To  reach  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  meaning. 
2.  To  ascertain  the  practical  lessons 
which  it  teaches.  3.  To  find  the  ill¬ 
ustrations  and  explanations  by  which 
it  can  be  made  plain  and  impressive  to 
the  class.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


JAXUART  7.  liESSON  I. 


isn. 


t 

First  Sunday  after  Epiphany."^  Isaiah  lx.  1-7. 

THE  EPIPHANY. 


1.  Arise,  shine;  for  thv  light  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

2.  For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  , 

earih,  and  gross  darkness  the  people :  but  the  j 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall 
be  seen  upon  thee.  ; 

3.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  ; 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

4.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  see  : 

all  they  gather  themselves  together,  they  come 
to  thee :  thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.  | 

5.  Then  thou  shalt  see,  and  flow  together, 
and  thine  heart  shall  fear,  and  be  enlarged ;  ' 


because  the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  con¬ 
verted  unto  thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  unto  thee. 

6.  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they 
from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense ;  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord. 

7.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  he  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with 
acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the 
house  of  my  glory. 


QUESTIONS. 


1-3.  Who  is  speaking  here  ?  To  whom  is  he  ' 
speaking  ?  What  is  implied  by  the  command 
arise  ?  For  what  reason  should  the  church 
arise  and  shine  ?  What  does  the  prophet  mean 
by  thy  light  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ?  Who 
will  come  to  this  light?  Who  are  meant  by 
Gentiles  ?  Who  by  kings  f 
4,  5.  What  does  the  prophet  here  command 
Jerusalem,  or  the  church,  to  do?  What  would 
it  see  ?  Who  are  meant  by  thy  sons  and  thy  | 
daughters  f  What  is  meant  by  the  abundance  ' 
of  the  sea  shall  he  converted  unto  thee  f  What ' 
by  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles?  What  eSect 
wo’^ld  all  this  accession  and  enlargement  have 
upon  Jerusalem?  What  is  meant  by  flow  to¬ 
gether,  and  thy  heart  shall  fear,  and  he  enlarged?  ' 
6.  How  does  the  prophet  further  describe 
this  accession  of  the  Gentiles?  What  is  meant  i 


by  the  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee  f 
Whence  should  these  come?  Where  were  these 
countries?  Where  was  Sheba?  In  what  way 
would  all  these  show  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  ? 

7.  What  else  would  he  gathered  together 
unto  Jerusalem  ?  Who  or  what  are  meant  by 
Kedar  and  Xehaioth  ?  How  would  their  coming 
be  regarded  ? 

By  whose  coming  into  the  world  was  this 
prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the  light 
and  glory  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  ?  What  is  Christ 
called  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  chap.  iv.  2? 
What  does  Christ  call  Himself,  John  viii.  12? 
When  did  the  prophecy  concerning  the  coming 
of  the  Gentiles  to  this  light  begin  its  fulfill¬ 
ment?  Matt.  ii.  1-11. 


CATECHISM. 

I.  Lord's  Day. 

Question  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  '  His  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of  eternal 
and  death?  ^  life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and  ready 

Answer.  That  I,  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 
life  and  death,  am  not  my  own  but  belong  unto  i  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for  thee  to 
my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  His  know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  comfort,  mayest 
precious  blood,  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my  live  and  die  happy? 

sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of  Three;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and  mise- 
the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me  that,  without  ries  are ;  the  second,  how  I  may  be  delivered 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  not  a  hair  can  from  all  my  sins  and  miseries;  the  third,  how 
fall  from  my  head  ;  yea,  that  all  things  must  be  I  shall  e.vpress  my  gratitude  to  God  for  such 
subservient  to  my  salvation :  and  therefore,  by  deliverance. 


*  The  festival  of  Epiphany  always  occurs  on  the  6th  of  January.  This  year  it  falls  on  Satur¬ 
day.  It  being  thus  so  near  to  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  it  was  thought  best  to  adopt  the 
gospel  for  Epiphany  for  this  Sunday,  instead  of  the  one  proper  to  this  Sunday. 
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Comments. — The  lesson  for  this  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Church,  by  the  abundant 
accession  of  the  Gentiles  to  it.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  Epiphany, 
which  celebrates  the  manifestation,  or 
epiphany,  of  Christ  to  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  Vvho  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  Gentile  nations.  Matt.  ii.  1-12. 

1-3.  The  prophet  Isaiah  is  speaking- 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  is 
speaking  to  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  not. 
however,  as  a  city,  or  even  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  as  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  representative  of  the  church  or 
chosen  people  of  God.  The  command 
to  arise,  implies  that  Jerusalem,  or  the 
church,  is  lying  in  the  dust — in  a  state 
of  affliction  and  darkness.  Tliij  light 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  mean  God's 
revealed  presence,  here  represented  un¬ 
der  the  bold  figure  of  the  rising  sun. 
This  glorious  light — God’s  manifested 
presence — was  now,  after  a  season  of 
absence,  risen  again  upon  His  spiritual 
Jerusalem,  the  church,  and  it  is  now 
commanded  not  only  to  receive  this 
light,  but  also  to  reflect,  to  communicate 
it  to  others,  as  the  moon  reflects  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Gentiles — heathen 
nations.  Kings — the  rulers  of  these 
nations.  The  graces  and  glories  of  the 
church  would  not  only  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  heathen  nations,  but  also 
that  of  their  kings,  and  make  them 
willing  to  become  her  children. 

4,  5.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters.  By 
these  are  meant  those  Jews  who  had 
been  scattered  among  other  nations. 
These  would  also  return,  together  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  be  nursed  and  carried 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  a  mother 
nurses  and  carries  her  child.  The 
abundance  of  the  sea,  etc.  These  words 
may  mean,  either  the  multitude  of 
those  who  came  over  the  sea,  or  the 
riches  which  are  brought  by  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  are  devoted  to — converted  to 
— the  use  and  service  of  God  in  His 
church.  Forces  of  the  Gentiles — either 
the  military  forces,  or  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles.  Both  expressions  convey  the 
general  idea,  that  the  Gentiles  would 
devote  themselves  and  their  possessions 
to  the  service  of  God.  Flow  together, 
and  thy  heart  shall  fear,  and  be  enlarged. 
These  words  are  intended  to  express  the 
impression  made  upon  the  church  by 
the  accession  of  the  Gentiles,  but  they 


do  this  very  obscurely.  There  is  another 
translation  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
wfflich  gives  a  clearer  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  words,  viz. :  Thou  shalt  see,  and 
brighten  up,  (or  overflow),  and  thy 
heart  shall  throb  and  swell.  According 
to  this  translation  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Church  would  cause  joy 
to  fill  the  heart  like  an  overflowing 
river,  so  that  the  great  fullness  thereof 
would  make  her  heart  throb  and  swell 
almost  to  bursting. 

6.  The  midtitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  etc.  The  droves  and  caravans  of 
camels  and  dromedaries,  laden  with 
gifts,  would  be  so  numerous  as  not  only 
to  crowd  but  flood  the  city,  as  an  over¬ 
flowing  river.  Midian  and  Ephah. 
According  to  Gen.  xxv.  2,  4,  Midian 
w-as  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  Ephah,  a 
son  of  Midian.  They  both  settled  in 
Arabia,  and  gave  their  names  to  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  ;  the  former  to  northern,  the  latter 
tocentral  Arabia.  Sheba  was  the  part 
of  Arabia  settled  by  Sheba,  a  grandson 
of  Abraham.  It  is  also  called  Arabia 
Felix.  They  shall  show  forth  the  praises 
of  the  Lord.  These  camels  and  drome¬ 
daries,  with  the  rich  burdens  and  gifts 
which  they  would  bear  up  to  Jerusalem, 
together  with  the  gold  and  incense, 
would  be  the  evidences  of  the  conversion 
of  these  nations  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God,  and  thus  proclaim  His  praise. 

7.  Kedar  and  Nebaioth.  These  were 
two  sons  of  Ismael,  (Gen.  xxv.  13),  who 
settled  in  Arabia  Petra,  and  gave  their 
names  also  to  the  countries  which  they 
occupied.  They  and  their  descendants 
were  mainly  shepherds,  and  possessed 
vast  flocks.  They  are  here  represented 
by  the  prophet  as  gathering  tht.ir  flocks 
in  vast  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for  her 
use  and  service,  in  sacrifice,  the  oflTering 
of  which  upon  God’s  altars  would  be 
acceptable  to  Him,  and  would  cause 
Him  to  make  still  more  beautiful  reve¬ 
lations  of  His  glory  and  grace  in  His 
Church. 


“  I  LOVE  Jesus,  yes,  I  do,”  was  shout¬ 
ed  in  a  song  by  a  little  one  six  years  of 
age,  in  the  hearing  of  her  Christian 
mother.  Do  you  really  love  Jesus, 
my  dear  ?  ”  asked  the  mother.  “  Why, 
mamma,  I  can’t  tell  the  time  when  I  did 
not  love  Jesus,”  was  the  hearty  answer. 
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Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Matthew  in.  13-17. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST. 


13  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to 
Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 

14.  But  John  forbad  him,  saying,  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me? 

15.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him, 
Sutfer  it  to  he  so  now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  sufiered 
him. 


16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up 
straightway  out  of  the  water :  and  lo,  the  hea¬ 
vens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  light¬ 
ing  upon  him : 

17.  And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased. 


QUESTIONS. 


13.  From  what  part  of  Galilee  did  Jesus  | 
come?  Mark  i.  9.  What  is  meant  here  by  Jor-  j 
dan?  To  whom  did  Jesus  come?  What  John  1 
is  here  meant?  v.  i.  For  what  purpose  did 
Jesus  come  to  John  ? 

14.  What  did  John  do  and  say?  What  did 
he  mean  by  saying  that  ? 

15.  What  did  Jesus  answer  ?  What  did  He 

mean  by  it  hecometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous¬ 
ness  ?  Is  it  proper,  even  important,  for  us  to 
obey  and  submit  to  every  ordinance  and  insti¬ 
tution  of  God,  as,  for  instance,  Baptism  ?  Did 
John  baptize  Jesus  ?  ' 


16.  What  took  place  as  He  was  being  bap¬ 
tized?  The  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove. 
what  does  that  mean?  Luke  iii.  22.  Of  what 
was  this  a  sign  and  proof  to  John  ?  John  i.  33. 

17.  What  did  a  voice  from  heaven  say  ?  Whose 
voice  was  that?  What  did  He  call  Jesus? 
By  calling  Jesus  His  beloved  Son.  to  what 
does  God  the  Father  bear  testimony?  Is  the 
Holy  Trinitv  here  revealed?  If  so,  in  what 
way  ? 

What,  now,  was  the  meaning  of  this  solemn 
transaction  ? 


CATECHISM. 

II.  Lord's  Day. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 

OF  THE  MISERY  OF  MAN. 


3.  Whence  knowest  thou  thy  misery  ? 

Out  of  the  law  of  God. 

4.  What  doth  the  law  of  God  require  of  us  ? 
Christ  teacheth  us  that  briefly.  Matt,  xxii 

37-40.  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is 


the  first  and  the  great  command  ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond  is  like  to  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commands  hang 
the  whole  law  and  the  prophets.” 

5.  Canst  thou  keep  all  these  things  perfectly  ? 

In  no  wise ;  for  I  am  prone  by  nature  to  hate 
God  and  my  neighbor. 


1.  All  praise  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 

Who  by  Thy  mighty  power  * 
Didst  manifest  Thy  glory  forth 
In  Cana  s  marriage  hour. 

2.  Thoii  speakest:  it  is  done: 

Obedient  to  Thy  word. 

The  water  redd’ning  into  wine 
Proclaims  the  present  Lord. 

3.  Blest  were  the  ej’es  which  saw 

That  wondrous  mystery, 

The  great  beginning  of  Thy  work^ 
That  kindleth  faith  in  Thee. 

4.  And  blessed  they  who  know 

Thine  unseen  Presence  true, 


When  in  the  Kingdom  of  Thy  grace 
Thou  makest  all  things  new. 

5.  For  by  Thy  loving  hand 

Thy  people  still  are  fed  ; 

Thou  art  the  Cup  of  blessing,  Lord, 
And  Thou  the  heavenly  Bread. 

6.  Oh,  may  that  grace  be  ours. 

In  Thee  for  aye  to  live. 

And  drink  of  those  refreshing  streams 
Which  Thou  alone  canst  give. 

7.  So,  led  from  strength  to  strength. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  to  see 
The  marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb, 
Thy  great  Epiphany. 
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Comments. — 13.  Jordan  means  here 
the  river  Jordan,  which  was  the  chief 
river  of  Palestine,  running  from  north 
to  south,  and  dividing  the  Holy  Land 
into  two  parts. 

14.  I  have  need  to  he  baptized  of  thee, 
etc.  Although  John  did  not  yet  fully 
know,  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah, 
(John  i.  33),  nevertheless,  he  knew 
enough  of  His  life  and  character  to  be 
persuaded,  that  He  need  not  submit  to 
a  baptism  of  repentance,  which  had 
been  appointed  for  sinners.  Therefore, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness 
in  contrast  with  the  sinless  purity  of 
Christ,  he  at  first  refused  to  baptize 
Him,  declaring,  in  deep  humility,  that 
he  himself  who  was  baptizing  others, 
needed  much  more  to  be  baptized  of 
Christ,  than  Christ  needed  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  of  him. 

15.  For  thus  it  hecometh  us,  etc.  By 
these  words  Christ  declared  that  it  was 
fit  and  proper  that  He  as  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  should  submit  to 
and  obey  all  the  ordinances  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  divine  appointment,  as  was  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  thus  fulfill  every 
law  and  requirement  of  God.  He  was 
baptized  not  to  confess  that  He  was  a 
sinner  and  needed  to  repent,  but  simply 
as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God’s  will — 
to  make  His  obedience  perfect  in  all 
things. 

17.  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  Sonship 
implies  sameness  of  life  and  nature. 
Therefore,  by  calling  Christ  His  be¬ 
loved  Son  God  declared  that  He  was 
partaker  of  the  nature  of  God — very 
God  of  very  God— God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  transaction,  and  that  in 
the  way  of  fact.  God  the  Father 
speaks ;  God  the  Son  receives  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Father  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  descends  upon 
Him  in  the  form  of  a  dove. — This  so¬ 
lemn  transaction  had  a  twofold  mean¬ 
ing;  one  for  John  the  Baptist,  and  an¬ 
other  for  Christ.  For  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  it  was  a  divine  attestation  of 
Christ’s  character  and  mission  as  the 
true  Messiah.  For  Christ,  it  was  His 
solemn  inauguration  into  His  great 
office  and  work  as  the  true  Messiah  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  From  this  time 
forward  He  began  to  work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  Him  into  the  world. 


Scene  in  Palestine. 


I  was  traveling  over  Anti-Lebanon. 
It  was  a  bright  summer  day,  and  near 
noon.  Weary  and  way-worn,  I  rode 
down  from  a  bare  mountain  ridge  into 
the  wild  and  beautiful  valley  of  Hebron, 
and  dismounted  beside  a  little  fountain, 
under  the  “  shadow  of  a  great  rock.” 
A  group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shep¬ 
herds  were  there,  too,  resting  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  their  flocks, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  sheep 
and  goats,  filled  nearly  the  whole  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley.  At  first  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  too  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  both  men  and  animals  ;•  but, 
when  the  time  came  to  lead  the  flocks 
away  to  pasture  again,  I  watched  their 
motions  with  intense  interest. 

The  shepherds  rose,  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  dense  mass  of  animals, 
and  then  separating,  walked  away 
slowly  in  diflferent  directions.  As  they 
went  each  kept  uttering  a  peculiar  cry 
or  call.  The  sheep  heard,  and  they  began 
to  separate  one  from  the  other.  I  ob¬ 
served  the  whole  mass  was  agitated,  as 
if  the  sheep  and  goats  had  been  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  some  unseen 
power.  Gradually  they  formed  a  series 
of  dense,  moving  columns,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherds, 
and  drawn  after  them  with  their  voices. 
I  also  observed  that  while  each  shep¬ 
herd  wound  his  way  through  the  united 
flocks,  some  of  the  animals  fled  at  his 
approach,  frightened  by  his  voice, 
others  hastened  toward  him  “  for  they 
knew  his  voice.”  In  a  short  time  they 
were  led  off,  and  the  fountain  was  com¬ 
pletely  deserted,  not  a  sheep  or  goat 
ventured  to  lag  behind. — Selected. 


It  was  the  advice  of  Seneca  to  his 
friend  Lucilius,  in  order  the  more  dil¬ 
igently  to  keep  himself  up  to  his  full 
duty,  to  imagine  some  great  man,  some 
strict,  quick-sighted,  clear-brained  man, 
as  Cato,  continually  looking  upon  him. 
So  the  Christian,  who  would  labor 
earnestly  and  successfully,  must  walk 
with  Jesus — must  feel  that  He  is  ever  by 
his  side,  noting  all  he  does.  But,  oh  ! 
how  blessed  is  the  thought  that  He  is 
more  than  a  silent  spectator  !  He  is  an 
all-powerful  helper — an  ever  ready  and 
willing  helper. 
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Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Mark  i.  14-22. 

CALLING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


14.  Now  after  thtit  John  was  put,  in  prison.  | 

Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  | 

15.  And  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  ' 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  repent  ye,  and 
believe  the  gospel. 

16.  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
he  saw  Simon,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea  :  for  they  were  fishers. 

17.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Come  ye  after 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of 
men. 

18.  And  straightway  they  forsook  their  nets, 
and  followed  him. 


19.  And  when  he  had  gone  a  little  furtheJ 
thence,  he  saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  ami 
John  his  brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship 
mending  their  nets. 

20.  And  straightway  he  called  them:  and 
they  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  ship  with 
the  hired  servants,  and  went  after  him. 

21.  And  they  went  into  Capernaum :  and 
straightway  on  the  sabbath-day  he  entered  into 
the  synagogue  and  taught. 

22.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doc- 

j  trine:  for  he  taught  them  as  one  that  had  au- 
I  thority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 


QUESTIONS. 


14.  When  did  Jesus  come  into  Galilee?  Who  j 

had  cast  John  into  prison  ?  Luke  iii.  19,  20.  j 
Did  this  imprisonment  put  a  stop  to  his  preach-  ! 
ing?  What  did  Jesus  now  begin  to  do?  i 

15.  How  did  He  preach  this  gospel  ?  What  i 
is  meant  by  the  time  is  fulfilled  ?  What  by  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  handf  What  by  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel  ? 

16.  17.  As  Jesus  walked  by  the  sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  whom  did  He  see  ?  What  were  they  doing? 
What  was  their  occupation  ?  What  did  Jesus 
say  to  them?  What  did  He  mean  by  saying 
He  would  make  them  fishers  of  men  ? 

18.  What  did  Simon  and  Andrew  do?  What 
was  the  character  of  their  obedience  ? 


19,  20.  As  Jesus  went  further  along  the  sea, 
whom  did  He  behold  ?  What  were  they  doing? 
What  did  Jesus  immediately  do  ?  Did  they 
obey  His  call?  Did  these  four  fishermen  be¬ 
come  Apostles?  Mark  iii.  16-18.  They  forsook 
their  business  and  homes  to  follow  Christ,  must 
we  do  that  now  in  order  to  follow  Him  ?  But 
must  we  not  forsake  something  ? 

21.  Whither  did  Jesus  and  these  disciples 
then  go  ?  Where  was  Capernaum  ?  What  did 
He  do  there  ? 

22.  What  etfect  did  His  teaching  have  upon 
those  present  in  the  synagogue  ?  Who  were  the 
Scribes  ?  What  is  meant  by  He  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  f 


CATECHISM. 


III.  Lord’s  Day. 


6.  Did  God  then  create  man  so  wicked  and  1 

perverse  ?  j 

By  no  means,  but  God  created  man  good,  and  | 
after  His  own  image,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  that  he  might  rightly  know  God  his 
creator,  heartily  love  Him,  and  live  with  Him 
in  eternal  happiness,  to  glorify  Him  and  praise  , 

Him.  j 

7.  Whence,  then,  proceeds  this  depravity  of  ; 

human  nature?  i 


From  the  fall  and  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise ;  hence 
our  nature  is  become  so  corrupt,  that  we  are  all 
conceived  and  born  in  sin. 

8.  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly 
incapable  of  doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to 
all  wickedness  ? 

Indeed  we  are,  except  we  are  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  GoT 


1.  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

My  great  Redeemer's  praise  ? 

The  glories  of  my  God  and  King, 

The  triumphs  of  His  grace. 

2.  My  gracious  Master,  and  my  God, 

Assist  me  to  proclaim. 

To  spread  through  all  the  earth  abroad 
The  honors  of  Thy  Name. 

3.  Jesus!  the  Name  that  charms  our  fears, 

'i  hat  bids  our  sorrows  cease ; 

'Tis  music  in  the  sinner's  ears, 

'Tis  life,  and  health,  and  peace. 


4.  He  breaks  the  power  of  cancelled  sin, 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free  ; 

His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean. 
His  blood  availed  for  me. 

5.  He  speaks, — and  listening  to  His  voice. 

New  life  the  dead  receive  ; 

The  mournful,  broken  hearts  rejoice ; 
The  humble  poor  believe. 

6.  Look  unto  Him,  ye  nations :  own 

Your  God,  ye  fallen  race  : 

Look,  and  be  saved  through  faith  alone, 
Be  justified  by  grace. 
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Comments. — The  lesson  for  to-day 
is  the  first  calling  by  Christ  of  four  men 
who  afterwards  became  apostles,  and 
shows  the  power  of  Christ’s  w'ords : 
Follow  me. 

15.  The  time  is  fulfilled,  that  is,  the 
time  of  waiting  and  preparation — the 
time  appointed  by  God  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah — is  ended. 
The  kmgdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  The 
new  dispensation  of  salvation  by  grace, 
through  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
is  just  about  to  be  introduced  and  es¬ 
tablished.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel.  John  the  Baptist  had  preached 
repentance,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  sor¬ 
rowing  for  and  renouncing  sin.  To 
this  Jesus  added  faith  in  the  gospel, 
that  is,  faith  in  Himself,  for  He  was 
the  gospel,  the  good  news,  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  among  men.  And  what 
He  then  was  He  still  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be  to  the  end  of  time.  He,  in  His  per¬ 
son  and  work,  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  object  of  saving  faith, 
and  not  any  doctrine  about  Him. 

17.  Fishers  of  men.  Using  their 
secular  occupation  as  a  figure,  Jesus 
declares,  that  He  would  train  and 
qualify  them  to  catch  or  draw  men  with 
the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  the  sea  of 
moral  corruption,  as  they  caught  fish 
out  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  with  a  net  of 
twine.  “  Whatever  else  His  grace  made 
of  these  Galilean  fishermen,  themselves 
men  who  were  just  now  being  gathered 
and  saved,  even  up  to  their  thrones 
and  crowns  of  apostolical  dignity  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  ;  this  one  thing 
remains  the  climax  and  the  crown  of 
their  honor  and  dignity,  that  they  were 
made  ministers  and  helpers  of  the  grace 
which  saves  mankind.”  Similar  honor 
and  dignity  is  conferred  upon  all  who 
are  called  to  take  part  in  this  great  and 
glorious  work,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
Sunday-school  teachers,  etc. 

18.  The  obedience  of  Simon  and 
Andrew  to  Christ’s  call  was  prompt 
and  self-sacrificing.  They  obeyed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  they  forsook  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  follow  Him. 

20.  Though  we  are  not  required  to 
forsake  our  business  and  daily  work, 
except  it  is  sinful,  to  follow  Christ, 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  things 
which  we  too  must  forsake,  as,  for  in¬ 


stance,  the  sinful  world,  self,  all  sinful 
habits  and  companions. 

21.  Capernaum,  a  chief  city  of  Gali¬ 
lee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  lay  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Jordan.  Its 
exact  site  at  the  present  day  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  Christ  resided  there 
chiefly  during  the  three  years  of  His 
ministry.  It  is  consequently  called 
“  His  own  city,”  (Matt.  ix.  1),  and  wit¬ 
nessed  many  of  His  mightiest  miracles 
and  heard  many  of  His  greatest  revela¬ 
tions. 

22.  Scribes.  These  were  a  class  of 
educated  Jews,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
copy,  read,  explain  and  protect  the 
law.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
preachers  of  the  Jewish  Church.  He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  etc. 
“  The  teaching  of  the  Scribes  was  nar¬ 
row,  dogmatic,  material ;  it  was  cold  in 
manner  and  frivolous  in  matter,  with¬ 
out  freshness,  force  or  fire.  It  was  not 
indeed  wholly  devoid  of  moral  signifi¬ 
cance,  nor  is  it  impossible  to  find  here 
and  there  in  it  a  noble  thought ;  but  it 
was  occupied  a  thousand  fold-more  with 
Levitical  minutiae  about  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  length  of 
fringes,  and  the  breadth  of  phylacte¬ 
ries,  and  the  washing  of  cups  and  plat¬ 
ters,  and  the  particular  quarter  ot  a 
second  when  new  moons  and  Sabbath- 
days  began.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  wholly  dififerent  in  its  character. 
It  dealt,  not  with  scrupulous  tithes  and 
ceremonial  cleansings,  but  with  the 
human  soul,  and  human  destiny,  and 
human  life — with  Hope,  and  Charity, 
and  Faith.  Its  authority  was  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Divine  Incarnate  ;  it  was 
a  Voice  of  God,  speaking  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  man;  its  austere  purity  was 
yet  pervaded  with  tenderest  sympathy, 
and  its  awful  severity  with  an  unutter¬ 
able  love.” 


“  Read  your  Bible  every  day.  You 
will  always  find  something  in  it  fit  for 
daily  use.”  Thus  a  mother  charged 
her  son,  who  was  departing  on  a  jour¬ 
ney.  He  obeyed  her ;  and  after  many 
years  had  passed,  he  attributed  to  that 
injunction  of  his  mother  his  preserva¬ 
tion  from  many  temptations  and  his 
help  in  many  a  right  way. 
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Sf2^tuagesima.  "  Matlliexu  xiv.  22-33. 

CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA. 


22.  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  liis 
disciples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before 
him  unto  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  the  mul¬ 
titudes  away. 

23.  And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes 
away,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to 
pray  :  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was 
there  alone. 

24.  But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  tosssed  with  waves  ;  for  the  wind  w’as  con¬ 
trary. 

25.  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Je¬ 
sus  went  unto  them,  walking  on  the  sea. 

26.  And  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking 
on  the  sea,  they  were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  a 
spirit;  and  they  cried  out  for  fear. 

27.  But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them, 
saying,  Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.  | 


'  28.  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said.  Lor 

if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the 
water. 

j  29.  And  he  said.  Come.  And  when  Peter 
!  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on 
the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus. 

30.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying.  Lord,  save  me. 

31.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
O  thou  of  little  faith,  wnerefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ? 

32.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship, 
the  wind  ceased. 

33.  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came 
and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God. 


QUESTIONS. 

22.  What  did  Jesus  do  to  His  disciples  im-  they  saw  Him  walking  on  the  .sea?  What  did 
mediately  after  He  had  performed  the  miracle  ;  they  say  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  a  spirit  ? 
recorded  in  the  preceding  verses?  What  is  27.  What  did  Jesus  immediately  do  and  say  ? 
meant  by  constrained  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  '  Why  did  He  thus  speak  to  them  ? 

to  constrain  them?  John  vi.  15.  What  sea  |  28,29.  What  did  Peter  .say  ?  What  did  Jesus 

were  they  to  cross  ?  John  vi.  1.  To  what  place  answer  ?  Did  Jesus  also  give  power  to  Peter  to 
were  they  to  go?  Hark  vi.  45.  i  walk  on  the  sea  ? 

23.  What  did  Jesus  do  with  the  multitude?!  30,  31.,  How  long  was  Peter  able  to  walk? 

Whither  then  did  He  go,  and  what  did  He  do?  '  What  then  took  place?  What  did  he  cry? 
Does  He  thus  give  us  an  example  of  seciet,  pri-  AVhat  did  Jems  immediately  do  ?  What  did  lie 
vate  prayer?  j  say  to  Peter?  How  did  Peter  show  that  he 

24.  What  happened  to  the  ship  in  the  midst  i  doubted? 

of  the  sea  ?  Does  this  imply  that  a  storm  burst  |  32,  33.  What  took  place  when  they  came  to 

suddenly  upon  the  sea?  \V"hat  is  meant  by  the  the  ship?  What  did  those  in  the  ship  do? 
expression,  the  wind  was  contrary?  \  What  did  they  say?  How  much  did  they  ex- 

25.  What  did  Jesus  do  in  the  fourth  watch  !  press  by  that  confession?  Have  we  not  got  evi- 

of  the  night  ?  What  time  of  the  night  was  that?  ;  dence  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  lead 
Was  Christ’s  walking  on  the  sea  a  great !  us  to  make  from  our  hearts  the  same  great  con- 
miracle?  I  fession  of  faith? 

26.  How  were  the  disciples  affected  when  i 

CATECHISM. 

IV.  Lord's  Day. 

9.  Doth  not  God  then  do  injustice  toman  by  i  punish  them  in  His  just  judgment  temporally 

requiring  from  him,  in  Ilis  law,  that  which  he '  and  eternally,  as  He  hath  declared,  ‘‘  Cursed 
cannot  perform  ?  I  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 

Not  at  all ;  for  God  made  man  capable  of  per-  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do 
forming  it:  but  man,  by  the  instigation  of  the  I  them.” 

devil,  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  deprived  j  11.  Is  not  God  then  also  merciful  ? 
himself  and  all  his  posterity  of  those  divine  God  is  indeed  merciful,  but  also  just;  there- 
gifts.  ^  i  fore  His  justice  requires  that  sin,  which  is  oorn- 

10.  Will  God  suffer  such  disobedience  and  ,  mitted  against  the  most  high  majesty  of  God, 

rebellion  to  go  unpunished  ?  |  be  also  punished  with  e.xtreme,  that  is,  with 

By  no  means,  but  is  terribiy  displeased  with  |  everlasting  punishment,  both  of  body  and 
our  original  as  well  as  actual  sins ;  and  will  soul. 


1.  Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve, 
And  press  with  vigor  on, 

A  heavenly  race  demands  thy  zeal, 
Atid  an  immortal  crown. 


2.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  around 
Holds  thee  in  full  survey  ; 
Forget  the  steps  already  trod, 
And  onward  urge  thy  way. 
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Comments. — The  scene  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  to-day’s  lesson  is  again  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  It  was  performed  on  the  night 
following  the  day  when  Christ  wrought 
the  miracle  of  feeding  5000  persons  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John  (vi.  1),  took  place 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  This 
miracle,  according  to  St.  John  (chap, 
vi.  14),  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
the  multitude.  It  awakened  in  them  a 
belief  that  Christ  was  the  prophet  that 
should  come  into  the  world;  the  Shi¬ 
loh  of  Jacob’s  blessing ;  the  Star  and 
the  Sceptre  of  Balaam’s  vision ;  the 
true  Messiah  ;  and  they  were  ready  to 
take  Him  by  force,  and  make  Him 
their  king,  and  thus  break  out  into 
open  rebellion  against  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment.  Jesus  observed  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intention ;  and  He  also  saw 
that  even  His  disciples  were  carried 
away  with  this  worldly  and  dangerous 
excitement.  The  lesson  for  to-day 
shows  us,  among  other  things,  how  He 
escaped  from  the  great  danger  that  thus 
threatened  Him,  and  how  He  also  de¬ 
livered  His  disciples  from  this  danger¬ 
ous  storm  of  political  excitement,  as 
also  from  the  storm  which  suddenly 
burst  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

22.  Constrained.  Jesus  compelled 
them  to  go  into  the  ship,  not  by  physi¬ 
cal  force,  but  by  authoritatively  com¬ 
manding  them  to  do  so.  The  exercise 
of  such  constraining  force — such  com¬ 
pulsion,  was  necessary,  because,  as  said, 
the  disciples  were  also  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  and 
were  also  ready  to  join  with  it  to  pro¬ 
claim  Christ  to  be  their  king.  This 
being  the  excited  state  of  the  disciples’ 
feeling,  they  were  unwilling  to  go  away. 
Hence,  moral  force  and  compulsion  was 
necessary. 

24.  The  wind  was  contrary.  It  was 
blowing  in  the  direction  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  that  in  which  they  were  rowing. 

25.  The  fourth  ivatch  of  the  night. 
Between  3  and  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Jews  at  this  time  had  mainly 
given  up  their  own  division  of  the  night 
into  three  watches,  (Judges  vii.  19), 
and  adopted  the  four  Roman  watches 
between  6  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 

26.  A  spirit — a  phantom,  a  ghost. 
To  the  disciples  it  seemed  impossible 
that  a  man  could  walk  on  water,  and, 
as  they  believed  in  spirits,  they  con¬ 


cluded  that  it  was  one  of  them  from  the 
world  of  spirits. 

27.  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.  Jesus  spoke, 
and  in  these  words,  in  order  to  make 
Himself  known  to  them  by  His  voice, 
which  they  would  recognize,  and  to 
allay  their  fears. 

30,  31.  So  soon  as  Peter  began  to 
look  away  from  Christ  and  upon  the 
angry  sea,  be  began  to  sink.  He 
showed  that  He  doubted  by  becoming 
afraid.  He  believed  that  Christ  could 
enable  Him  to  walk  on  the  sea,  and 
therefore  undertook  to  do  so ;  but  he 
doubted  that  He  could  uphold  him 
amid  the  furious  waves. 

33.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the-  Son  of 
God.  By  this  confession  they  declared 
it  as  their  conviction,  that  Christ  was 
truly  divine — the  Son  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature  and  power. 

Walking  on  the  Sea. 

The  Egyptians,  in  their  hieroglyph¬ 
ics,  were  wont  to  represent  an  impossi¬ 
bility  by  painting  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  his  feet  walking  on  the  sea;  and, 
humanly  speaking,  it  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  From  this  lesson  we  learn, 
however,  that  “the  things  which  the 
impossible  with  men  are  possible  with 
God.” 


The  Wealth  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews. 


In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon 
gold  existed  in  enormous  quantities 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  figures  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  appear  fabulous. 
From  1  Chron.  xx.  14,  we  learn  that 
David  had  collected  together  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Temple  building  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver;  and 
from  1  Chron.  xxix.  3,  we  learn  that 
over  and  above  this  enormous  amount, 
he  contributed  from  his  own  possessions 
three  thousand  talents  of  gold  and  seven 
thousand  talents  of  silver ;  while  the 
people  in  addition  offered,  “  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  house  of  God,  five  thousand 
talents  and  ten  thousand  drachms  of 
gold,  and  of  silver  ten  thousand  talents,” 
(Chron.  xxix.  7.)  From  these  data  the 
total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  has 
been  calculated  at  nearly  five  thousand 
million  dollars. 
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The  “  Guardian  ”  is  a  monthly,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  offers  its  friendly 
counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  At  the  same 
time,  a  portion  of  its  pages  are  appropriated  to  the  interests  of  Sunday-schools. 
Among  other  things,  it  furnishes  Lesson  Papers  for  Scholars,  accompanied  with 
terse  and  pithy  comments  upon  the  Lessons,  for  Teachers,  all  gotten  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  Year.  It  is  in  all  respects,  a  most  valuable  publication  for 
the  young,  and  Sunday-school  Teachers. 

Each  number  contains  thirty-two  closely  printed  double  column  pages,  and  it 
is  published  at  the  following  rates ; 


1  copy  for  one  year, . $  1  50 

5  copies  for  one  year,  to  one  address,  .  .  7  00 
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as  if  charged  for  a  single  copy. 

The  Lessson  Papers  are  furnished  separately,  each  containing  the  Lessons 
for  one  month,  at  75  cents  for  100  copies  per  month,  or  $9.00  per  year.  For  any 
less  number,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  copy  for  each  month. 


The  above  rates  are  cash  in  advance. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1877 


THE  GUARDIAN: 


Devoted,  to  tlxe  Social,  Literary  and  Deligions  Interests  of  Yonng 
IVIen  and  Ladies,  and  to  tlae  Snnday-Sclaool  Canse. 

Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor.  ^ 

The  Guakdian  enters  upon  its  XXVIIIth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1877. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto : — 

‘  ‘  Life — Light — Love.  ’  ’ 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  rea^ling  matter.  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meer  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Pro.spectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  ihe  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
The  Guardian.  We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  our  circulation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club 
among  their  companions.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONL.Y  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club-rates  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  terms  for  the  Lesson 
Leaves,  are  as  follows^: 

”  '  to  one  address,  for  one  year.  $7  00 

“  “  “  13  00 

“  “  “  25  00 

“  “  “  86  00 

be  sold  separately,  at  75  cents  for  100  copies  of  a 
number,  one  cen-  will  be  charged  for  each  copy. 

In  eacii  case,  the  money  must  accompany  the  orders. 
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Washingtoniana. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  WIFE  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  meaning  of  our  caption  is :  Mat¬ 
ters  about  Washington.  It  is  an  old 
and  trite  theme,  worn  threadbare  by 
frequent  treatment,  you  will  perhaps 
say.  Very  true.  Daring  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  few  have  been  so  often  written  on 
in  our  country  as  this.  Yet  we  believe 
that  we  can  furnish  certain  matters  on 
this  rich  subject  which  some  of  our 
readers  have  not  seen.  The  few  have 
access  to  all  the  details  of  Washington’s 
private  life ;  the  many  must  content 
themselves  with  the  history  of  his  public 
career,  as  found  in  his  biographies  and 
in  histories  of  the  United  States. 

Two  ladies,  his  mother  and  his  wife, 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  mould¬ 
ing  and  controlling  of  this  great  man. 
A  part,  it  is  true,  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  eye  of  the  historian,  but 
very  important  notwithstanding. 

The  mother  of  Washington  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  family  of  Ball.  Her 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
England  about  1650,  and  settled  in 
Lancaster  county,  Va.  She  was  married 
to  Augustine  Washington,  and  during 
many  years  lived  near  Pope’s  Creek, 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.  Here  their 
son  George  was  born.  The  spot  of  his 
birth  is  marked  by  a  plain  slab,  put 
there  in  1815  by  some  of  his  relatives. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

Here 

the  11th  of  February,  1732  (Old  Style), 
George  AVashington 
was  born. 

When  Augustine  AYashington  died, 
his  son  George  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  his  later  life  the 
son  remembered  little  about  his  father, 
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save  his  parental  fondness  and  personal 
appearance.  The  death  of  the  father 
entailed  upon  the  mother  the  care  of  a 
large  estate  and  the  still  more  responsi¬ 
ble  care  of  her  family. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  un¬ 
usual  intelligence,  in  the  real  sense  in 
which  this  word  was  understood  in  those 
days.  A  dignified,  somewhat  stately 
matron  she  must  have  been,  who  rarely 
indulged  in  levity  or  mirth.  This  na¬ 
tive  queenliness  she  bequeathed  to  her 
great  son,  whom  no  one  could  approach 
with  familiarity  in  his  manhood.  With¬ 
out  any  effort  on  nis  part,  his  personal 
presence  inspired  all  around  him  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  awe.  A  rela¬ 
tive  of  his  says : 

“I  was  often  there  (at  the  house  of  his 
mother)  with  George,  his  playmate,  school¬ 
mate,  and  young  man’s  companion.  Of 
the  mother  I  was  ten  times  more  afraid 
than  I  was  of  my  own  parents.  She  awed 
me  in  the  midst  of  her  kindness,  for  she 
was,  indeed;  truly  kind.  I  have  often  been 
present  with  her  sons,  proper,  tall  fellows, 
too,  and  we  were  all  as  mute  as  mice ;  and 
even  now,  when  time  has  whitened  my 
locks,  and  I  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  generation,  I  could  not  behold  that  re¬ 
markable  woman  without  feelings  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe.  AA^hoever  has  seen 
that  awe-inspiring  air  and  manner  so 
characteristic  in  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
will  remember  the  matron  as  she  appeared 
when  the  presiding  genius  of  her  well- 
ordered  household,  commanding  and  being 
obe3’ed.” 

Like  her  son,  she  was  fond  of  fine 
horses,  and  kept  blooded  stock  on  her 
farm.  She  had  a  grand  animal,  a  gay 
sorrel  colt,  which  would  brook  neither 
bridle  nor  rider.  Very  large  and  fleet 
of  foot,  no  one  ventured  to  mount  him. 
He  careered  over  the  fields  at  will,  till 
after  he  ceased  to  be  a  mere  colt. 
Washington  proposed  to  his  companions 
that  he  would  tame  him.  By  some 
means  he  was  decoyed  into  an  enclosure, 
and  a  bridle  put  on  him.  The  bold 
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young  farmer  sprang  on  his  back.  The 
horse  was  left  run.  He  reared,  pitched, 
ran,  and  performed  all  the  motions 
which  wild,  unbroken  horses  are  apt  to 
engage  in,  without  uuseatiug  his  rider. 
At  length,  making  a  violent  plunge,  the 
horse  burst  a  blood  vessel  (burst  his 
noble  heart,  a  writer  says)  and  fell  dead 
to  the  earth. 

The  horse  was  a  special  favorite  of  the 
good  lady,  despite  his  vicious  nature. 
AYho  should  tell  her  of  bis  death  ? 

‘‘  Have  you  seen  my  colt  ?  ”  she  asked 
of  the  young  gentlemen. 

“Your  favorite,  the  sorrel,  is  dead,” 
answwed  George. 

“  Dead  !  How  has  that  happened  ?  ’  ’ 

“  That  sorrel  horse  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  ungovernable,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  back  or  ride  him.  This 
morning,  aided  by  my  friends,  we  forced 
a  bit  into  his  mouth.  I  backed  him  ;  I 
rode  him ;  and  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  he  fell  under  me  and 
died  upon  the  spot.” 

For  a  moment  her  cheeks  flushed, 
and  then  she  replied  :  “  It  is  well ;  but 
while  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  favorite,  1 
rejoice  in  my  son,  ivJio  always  speaks  the 
truth  E 

Evidently  Mrs.  Washington  strove  to 
train  her  son  in  manly  and  truthful 
habits,  and,  above  all,  in  religious 
duties.  She  taught  him  regular  habits 
of  daily  prayer,  and  inspired  him  "with 
an  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  mean  and 
unmanly. 

When  tbe  war  began  in  1775,  Wash¬ 
ington  removed  his  mother  from  her 
home  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  There  she 
would  be  nearer  to  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  and  less  exposed  to  danger.  She 
remained  in  this  place  till  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  She  was  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  housewife  of  the  good  old  style. 
The  queen  of  her  own  household  realm, 
she  was  kind  to  her  servants,  but  ex¬ 
pected  each  to  know  his  place  and  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it.  As  long  as  health  permitted, 
she  could  be  daily  seen,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys,  going  after  her  domestic  affairs. 
And  often  she  could  be  seen  riding  out, 
in  an  old-fashioned  open  chaise  (or  gig), 
to  her  little  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  would  ride  from  field  to  field,  giv¬ 
ing  her  orders.  Once  an  agent  was 
ordered  to  do  a  certain  work.  He  did 
it  in  his  own  way,  aud  not  as  he  had 


been  instructed.  When  asked  why,  he 
said  that  his  way  was  the  better.  She 
replied  :  “  And  pray,  who  gave  you  any 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  matter  ?  I 
command  you,  sir  ;  there  is  no'hing  left 
for  you  but  to  obey.”  She  managed 
her  affairs  with  strict  care  and  economy. 
By  this  means  she  could  afford  to  give 
largely  to  charitable  objects. 

During  the  war  Washington  could  not 
visit  his  mother  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  In  1781,  when  the  army  re¬ 
turned  from  Yorktown,  he  paid  her  a 
visit.  When  they  reached  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  he  left  his  brilliant  suite,  of 
European  and  American  officers  of 
highest  rank,  and  walked  to  her  hum¬ 
ble  dwelling.  She  was  alone  in  the 
room,  doing  her  usual  housework,  as 
her  son  entered.  She  embraced  and 
kissed  the  brave  man,  and  called  him 
“  George,”  as  of  old.  As  the  army 
custom  was,  a  ball  was  held.  None  of 
your  low,  giddy,  nonsensical  gatherings 
of  our  day,  which  go  by  that  name,  but 
a  respectable  social  party,  where  good 
people  could  rationally  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  The  great  heroes  of  the  nation 
were  all  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
mother  of  their  chief,  but,  perhaps, 
little  expected  that  the  old  lady  would 
honor  them  with  her  presence.  With 
almost  breathless  silence  and  veneration 
they  beheld  the  tall  form  of  Washing¬ 
ton  entering  the  room,  with  his  aged 
mother  leaning  on  his  arm.  She  was 
plainly  dressed,  as  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  during  her  long  life,  without 
deviating  in  the  least  to  please  the 
great  company.  Her  dignified,  yet  un¬ 
affected  and  simple  manners  and  intel¬ 
ligent  conversation  charmed  the  high 
and  great  men  of  two  continents.  At 
an  early  hour  she  gracefully  wished  the 
company  much  pleasure,  and  left  the 
room  again,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
son. 

In  1784  Lafayette  paid  her  a  visit. 
He  was  attended  by  one  of  her  grand¬ 
sons.  They  found  her  working  in  her 
garden,  clad  in  home-made  clothes,  and 
her  grayhead  covered  witt  a  plain  straw 
hat.  Without  the  least  embarrassment 
or  apology  for  being  found  in  such  a 
plight,  she  cordially  greeted  the  great 
Frenchman,  and  kindly  said :  “  Ah, 
Marquis,  you  see  an  old  woman ;  but 
come,  I  can  make  you  welcome  to  my 
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poor  dwelling,  without  the  parade  of 
changing  ray  dress.” 

On  this  visit  Lafayette  is  said  to  have 
spoken  in  very  flattering  terras  of  ^yash- 
ington  to  his  mother,  to  which  she  mo¬ 
destly  replied:  “I  am  not  surprised 
at  what  George  has  done,  for  he  was 
always  a  very  good  boy.” 

In  his  long  absence  during  the  war  she 
would  sometimes  receive  news  from  her 
son  by  special  messengers.  After  the  re¬ 
treat  of  our  army  from  New  Jersey  and 
its  successful  crossing  of  the  Delaware  in 
December,  1776 — a  number  of  her 
friends  waited  on  her  with  their  congratu¬ 
lations.  She  heard  them  with  her  usual 
calmness,  and  admitted  that  her  son  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country ;  but  at 
length,  after  hearing  them  read  extracts 
from  letters,  for  then  newspapers  were  a 
scarce  article,  she  remarked  :  “  But,  my 
good  sirs,  here  is  too  much  flattery ; 
still,  George  will  not  forget  the  lessons  I 
early  taught  him — he  will  not  forget 
himself,  though  he  is  the  subject  of  so 
much  praise.” 

The  mother  of  Washington  is  said  to 
have  been  of  middle  size,  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  “  Her  features  were  pleas¬ 
ing,  yet  strongly  proportioned.”  In 
early  life  she  was  one  day  in  company 
with  a  lady  friend.  As  both  w^ere  cheer¬ 
fully  sitting  at  table,  a  flash  of  lightning 
killed  her  friend  at  her  side,  in  whose 
hands  the  lightning  melted  the  fork 
with  which  she  was  eating.  The  young 
lady  who  was  left  never  recovered  from 
this  terrible  shock.  In  other  respects  a 
heroine,  she  had  an  insuperable  dread  of 
lightning.  Whenever  the  mother  of 
Washington  saw  the  approach  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  she  would  go  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  remained  until  the 
storm  had  passed  over.  From  her 
youth  she  was  in  the  habit  of  engaging 
in  daily  prayers,  at  fixed  times.  In  her 
later  life  her  devotions  were  mostly  per¬ 
formed  in  private.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  a  secluded  spot,  formed  by  rocks 
and  trees,  near  her  dwelling.  This  re¬ 
tired  spot  became  to  her  a  Bethel,  to 
w’hich  she  went  every  day  by  herself, 
to  engage  in  meditation  and  prayer. 

When  Washington  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
1789,  he  received  the  intelligence  at  the 
hands  of  special  messengers.  His  many 
duties  before  leaving  home  left  him  no 


time  for  .social  or  other  pleasures.  His 
goods  are  packed.  His  home  aflairs 
have  been  properly  arranged.  A  few 
valued  friends  are  his  guests.  One  duty 
remains.  He  must  visit  his  aged  mother 
and  receive  her  parting  blessihg.  Time 
fails  him  to  make  the  journey  to  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  unless  he  will  make  it  during 
one  night.  The  night  before  his  de¬ 
parture  he  mounts  a  horse,  taking  his 
body-servant  with  him,  and  hastens  to 
her  home.  It  is  a  speedy  journey,  for 
by  daybreak  the  next  morning  he  mu.st 
be  at  Mount  Vernon  again.  G.  W. 
Park  Custis,  a  grandson  of  ^Nlrs.  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  whose  volume  of  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Washington  ”  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  our  material  on  this  subject, 
says  that  his  visit  presented  an  affecting 
scene.  He  saw  that  a  painful  disease 
had  sadly  reduced  the  old  lady,  whom 
he  addressed  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  The  people.  Madam,  have  been  please  d, 
wdth  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect 
me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  these  United 
States,  but  before  I  can  assume  tlie  func¬ 
tions  of  my  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the 
weight  of  public  business,  which  must 
necessarily  attend  the  outset  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment,  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten 

to  Virginia,  and  ’ -  Here  the  matron 

interrupted  him  with — Vvnd  you  will  see 
me  no  more.  My  great  age,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  vitals, 
warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this 
world  ;  I  trust  in  God  that  I  may  be  some¬ 
what  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go, 
George,  fulfill  the  high  destinies  which 
Heaven  appears  to  have  destined  you  for  ; 
go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven’s  and  a 
mother’s  blessing  be  with  you  always.’  ” 

Thus  the  good  mother  blessed  her  son 
as  she  embraced  him  for  the  last  time  ou 
earth.  He  bowed  his  head  upon  her 
shoulders  and  wept. 

In  her  latter  days  she  often  spoke  of 
her  own  good  boy,  and  dwelt  with  ma¬ 
ternal  pride  on  the  good  qualities  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  but  said  nothing 
about  him  as  the  hero  of  America.  She 
always  called  him  by  his  Christian  name 
— George  He  seems  to  be  more  formal 
towards  her  than  she  to  him.  In  his 
letters  and  conversation  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  calls  her  mother,  but  “  Madam.” 

Mrs.  Washington  preferred,  even  to 
old  age,  to  oversee  her  own  affairs,  and 
live  in  her  own  humble  dwelling.  Her 
children  repeatedly  entreated  her  to  rc- 
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lieve  herself  from  all  further  care,  and 
make  her  home,  either  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  or  at  Mount  Vernon.  She  thanked 
them  for  their  kind  offers,  remarking : 
“  My  wants  are  few  in  this  world,  and  I 
feel  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of 
myself” 

To  her  son-in-law,  Col.  Fielding 
Lewis,  she  left  the  keeping  of  her  books. 
Said  she :  “  Your  eyesight  is  better  than 
mine,  but  leave  the  executive  manage¬ 
ment  to  me  ”  This  she  did,  not  from 
an  undue  attachment  to  worldly  affairs, 
but  because  to  cease  all  employment  of 
this  kind,  after  engaging  in  it  for  sixty 
years,  would  have  shocked  her  old  and 
firmly  fixed  habits  to  her  discomfort. 

The  three  last  years  of  her  life  she 
suffered  much  from  a  painful  disease, 
cancer  in  the  breast.  She  bore  her  af¬ 
fliction  with  calm  and  pious  resignation, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  the 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  She  was 
buried  on  her  farm,  near  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

The  wife  of  George  Washington  was 
born  in  New  Kent  county,  Virginia,  in 
May,  1732.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Martha  Dandridge.  At  that  time  there 
were  very  few,  if  any,  female  seminaries 
in  this  country.  Wealthy  people  edu¬ 
cated  their  daughters  at  home,  with  the 
help  of  private  teachers.  This  sort  of 
home-education  had  its  advantages.  It 
moulded  the  mind  and  manners  of  young 
ladies  in  a  style  such  as  the  best  semi¬ 
naries  of  our  day  seldom  impart.  Miss 
Dandridge  is  said  to  have  been  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  lady,  of  pleasing  manners, 
amiable  disposition,  and  of  rare  mental 
culture.  Soon  after  she  entered  society 
her  charms  attracted  many  admirers. 
Williamsburg  was  then  the  capital  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia,  where  the  royal 
Governor  lived,  like  a  little  monarch. 
At  his  social  gatherings  she  soon  became 
a  favorite.  At  the  early  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  she  was  married  to  Col.  Daniel 
Park  Custis.  It  is  said  that  the  father 
of  the  young  man  would  have  preferred 
a  lady  of  still  higher  rank  for  his  son. 
The  marriage  was  an  alliance  of  sin¬ 
cere  affection.  Mr.  Custis  became  a 
successful  Virginia  planter.  He  was  an 
affectionate  husband  and  a  high-toned 
gentleman.  They  had  four  children, 
two  of  whom,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
lived  to  mature  life.  After  less  than 


ten  years  of  happy  married  life,  Mr. 
Custis  died.  To  his  young  widow  he 
left  a  good  name  and  a  large  estate. 

In  1758,  Col.  George  Washington,  a 
young  Virginia  officer  of  twenty-seven, 
reached  the  Pamunkey  branch  of  the 
York  river,  in  this  State,  on  an  im¬ 
portant  journey  to  Williamsburg.  He 
was  attended  by  his  Scotch  body-ser¬ 
vant.  Both  rode  gay  horses.  They 
were  ferried  across  the  river.  On  the 
southern  bank  a  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  a 
planter  living  in  the  neighborhood,  ac¬ 
costed  Col.  Washington,  and  claimed 
him  as  his  guest.  Thanking  him  cordial¬ 
ly,  Washington  stated  that  he  was  tra¬ 
velling  in  behalf  of  pressing  business 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  at 
Williamsburg,  and  would  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  his  hospitality.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  pressed,  with  the  additional 
argument  that  a  charming  young  widow 
was  then  at  his  house.  Washington 
at  length  consented  to  a  few  hours’ 
delay,  but  no  longer  than  till  after 
dinner. 

One  of  the  European  poets  holds  that 
there  is  a  predestination  in  true  love. 
Whomever  Providence  designs  to  be 
wedded,  will  some  time  and  somewhere 
meet.  If  it  is  to  be,  it  will  be,  and  no 
power  of  earth  or  anywhere  else  can 
hinder  it :  so  he  says.  A  strange  coin¬ 
cidence,  we  will  call  it  Providential, 
even  if  not  absolutely  and  irresistibly 
predestinated  from  all  eternity,  here 
brought  two  young  persons  together. 
Thus  Col.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Custis 
met.  AVas  it  for  the  first  time?  AVe 
are  not  told.  Most  likely  they  had  not 
met  during  her  married  life.  Perhaps, 
very  probably  they  had  met  at  some  of 
the  gay  levees  of  the  Governor,  at  his 
AYilliamsburg  Court.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Custis  had  been  a  widow  about  three 
years,  and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  liv¬ 
ing.  She  is  said  to  have  been  “  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely 
well  shaped,  with  an  agreeable  counte¬ 
nance,  dark-hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and 
those  frank,  engaging  manners,  so  cap¬ 
tivating  in  Southern  women.” 

The  dinner  must  have  been  given  at 
the  old-fashioned  hour  of  noon.  Bishop, 
his  body-servant,  had  been  ordered  to 
have  his  horses  ready  at  a  fixed  hour. 
He  well  knew  that  AA^ashington  had 
never  been  known  to  be  a  minute  after 
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the  time  appointed.  The  servant  hid 
his  horses  before  the  door  on  the  minute. 
'The  proud  chargers  restlessly  neighed 
and  pawed  the  earth.  For  once  Col. 
Washington  was  behind  time.  What 
could  the  matter  be?  Horses  and 
keeper  waited  impatiently  from  hour  to 
hour,  till  evening.  Toward  nightfall  the 
brave  Col.  tried  to  hasten  away  on  his 
official  mission.  But  fate  or  matrimonial 
predestination  held  him  to  the  spot. 
His  good  host  enjoyed  the  scene  of  the 
impatient  Bishop  and  his  restless  horses. 
Greatly  enjoyed  the  scene  within  doors, 
too.  He  would  under  no  consideration 
allow  his  guest  to  leave  his  house  after 
sunset.  Doubtless,  to  his  surprise,  it 
did  not  require  much  coaxing  to  prevail 
on  the  Colonel  to  tarry  all  night.  The 
horses  were  taken  to  the  stable,  and 
things  went  their  predestined  way  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  lovers.  Mrs.  Custis 
is  said  to  have  had  many  suitors.  If 
so,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Be¬ 
sides,  Washington  had  a  habit  never  to 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  could  be  at¬ 
tended  to  to-day.  Tradition  says  that 
they  mutually  plighted  their  faith  before 
they  separated.  They  were  married  on 
January  6,  1759. 

An  old  negro,  named  Cully,  was  a 
servant  in  Mrs.  Custis’  family  at  the 
time  of  this  courtship.  Many  years 
later,  when  he  was  in  his  hundredth 
year,  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Custis  in¬ 
quired  of  him : 

“  And  so  you  remember  when  Col. 
Washington  came  a-courting  of  your 
mistress  ?” 

“Ay,  master,  that  I  do.  Great  times, 
sir,  great  times  !  Shall  never  see  the  like 
again.  Never  see’d  the  like,  sir;  never 
the  likes  of  him,  tho’  I  hav^e  seen  many  in 
my  day  ^  so  tall,  so  straight !  And  then 
he  sat  a  horse,  and  rode  with  such  an  air ! 
Ah,  sir,  he  was  like  no  one  else  !  Many  of 
the  grandest  gentlemen  in  their  gold  lace 
w'ere  at  the  wedding,  but  none  looked  like 
the  man  himself!  ” 

A  large  part  of  Mrs.  Washington’s 
married  life  was  spent  away  from 
her  beautiful  home  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  During  the  Revolutionary  war 
she  spent  much  of  her  time  with  her 
husband  in  the  army.  At  the  close  of 
every  campaign  a  special  detachment 
of  soldiers  brought  her  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  head- quarters.  As  soon  as 


the  army  was  moving  for  active  engage¬ 
ments  she  w'as  sent  home  again.  In  her 
later  life  she  said  that  she  heard  the 
first  cannon  at  the  opening  and  the  last 
at  the  closing  of  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  camp  she  was  sometimes  exposed 
to  danger.  While  the  American  army 
was  in  New  Jersey  it  was  annoyed  by 
panics,  or  feigned  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
The  soldiers  would  be  driven  into  the 
camps  or  houses  where  Washington  and 
his  officers  had  their  quarters.  The 
private  rooms  of  their  ladies  w’ould  be 
crowded  w'ith  the  military,  while  the 
latter  contented  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  In  times  of  peril  Mrs.  Washing¬ 
ton  evinced  great  calmness  and  courage. 

In  camp,  Lady  Washington,  as  the 
soldiers  called  her,  was  a  universal 
favorite.  She  went  by  the  name  of 
“The  Soldiers’  Friend.”  No  soldier  in 
pain  or  want  appealed  to  her  in  vain. 
He  was  always  sure  of  receiving  a  kind 
word,  if  no  more.  Brave,  crippled,  and 
disabled  fellows  frequented  the  mansion 
of  the  first  President,  and  always  fared 
well  at  the  hands  of  the  steward.  They 
knew  that  his  Excellency  was  very  busy, 
but  they  would  like  to  see  the  good 
lady.  Not  only  a  hearty  meal  would 
they  eat  at  her  board,  but  for  many 
of  them  she  had  a  special  keepsake. 

Mrs.  Washington,  like  her  husband, 
was  an  early  riser.  In  all  seasons  of 
the  year  she  was  in  the  habit  of  rising 
at  day-break.  She  would  at  once  go 
after  her  family  duties.  After  break¬ 
fast  she  spent  an  hour  in  her  chamber 
by  herself,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  prayer.  This  practice  she 
never  omitted  for  more  than  fifty  years 
of  her  life. 

She  was  a  housewife  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.  Her  practical  eye  saw 
after  the  details  of  her  family;  she  was 
the  ruling  queen  of  her  home  domain. 
She  appointed  and  provided  work  for 
her  servants,  and  worked  with  her  own 
hands.  An  accomplished  lady  visited 
Mount  Vernon  a  little  while  before  the 
death  of  Washington,  and  gives  us  the 
following  description  of  Mrs.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  department: 

“  Let  us  repair  to  the  old  lady’s  room 
which  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  our  good 
old  aunt’s— that  is  to  say,  nicely  fixed  for 
all  sorts  of  work.  On  one  side  sits  the 
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cb amber-maid,  with  her  knitting ;  on  tlie 
other,  a  little  colored  pet,  learning  to  sew. 
An  old,  decent  woman  is  there,  with  her 
table  and  shears,  cutting  out  the  negroes’ 
winter  clothes,  while  the  good  old  lady 
{Mrs.  Washington)  directs  them  all,  inces- 
.^antly  knitting  herself.  She  points  out  to 
me  several  pairs  of  nice,  colored  stockings 
and  gloves  she  had  finished,  and  presents 
me  with  a  pair  half  done,  which  she  begs' 
I  will  finish  and  wear  for  her  sake.” 

While  living  at  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  she  could  not  devote  her  time 
in  this  way  to  the  comfort  of  her  large 
home-family.  On  this  account  she 
spoke  of  the  time  spent  in  these  cities 
as  her  “lost  days.”  Her  style  of  dress 
was  plain,  but  exceedingly  neat.  It  is 
said  the  ladies  often  wondered  how 
“Mrs  Washington  could  wear  a  gown 
for  a  week,  go  through  her  kitchen  and 
laundries,  and  after  all  her  other  w'ork, 
and  yet  the  gown  remain  snow-white, 
unsullied  by  even  a  speck.” 

At  her  receptions  her  graceful,  easy, 
yet  dignified  manner,  charmed  her 
guests.  At  their  dinners  she  would  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  some  of 
her  lady  visitors  by  her  side. 

At  the  close  of  Washington’s  second 
Presidential  term,  he  and  his  wife  grate¬ 
fully  returned  to  their  beloved  Mount 
Vernon.  How  sweet  the  undisturbed 
pleasures  of  these  quiet,  retired  shades, 
after  a  life  like  theirs.  Alas,  it  w'as  but 
of  short  duration  !  After  two  short 
years  the  great  man  is  called  to  his  rest. 
Close  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  sat 
his  faithful  wife,  resting  her  head  upon 
the  Bible  on  a  table — the  book  which 
she  had  daily  read  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  AVhat  more  could  she  do  at  such 
a  time  but  pray.  When  he  had  breathed 
his  last,  Mrs.  Washington,  then  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  a  firm, 
collected  voice,  said :  “  Is  he  gone  ? 

’Tis  well;  all  is  now  over  ;  I  shall  soon 
follow  him ;  I  have  no  more  trials  to 
pass  through.” 

Two  years  later  she  was  taken  ill  with 
an  attack  of  bilious  fever.  Soon  there¬ 
after  she  breathed  her  last,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  At  her  request  her 
remains  were  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin 
and  put  beside  those  of  her  husband. 
In  the  tomb  of  Washington,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  remains  of  both  repose  to 
this  day. 


On  The  Tomb  of  a  Friend. 


{^Frovi  Hebei's  AUemanian  Poe7ns). 


TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER,  D.D. 


Rest  tbee — Rest  tbee,  in  thy  cool  bed  ! 

Tho’  lying  hard  on  shale  and  clay. 

It  may  not  pain  thy  weary  head  ; 

Rest  thee  !  I  sav. 

Thy  covering,  too — a  very  mound, 

That  stands  just  where  thy  heart  must  lay — ■ 
Does  not  press  down,  nor  weight  thee  ’round ; 
Rest  thee  !  I  say. 

Asleep,  thou  hearest  (God  forbid  !  ) — 

Thou  hearest  not  my  plaintive  strain. 

Wer’t  better  for  us,  if  thou  did  ? 

Nay  !  Nay  !  I  fain.  • 

’Tis  well  with  thee  ;  All’s  well  with  thee  ! 

And,  O,  could  I  but  share  thy  fate 
Then  all  were  well  with  thee  and  me — 

But  I  must  wait. 

Asleep,  thou  hear’st,  norheedest  not 

The  church  tower’s  long  and  nightly  lay  ; 
Nor  th’  village  watchman’s  ‘‘  Tzvelve  o  clock 
Where  sleep  holds  sway. 

And  let  the  midnight  heavens  rave, 

And  cloud  break  cloud  in  thunder  shrill — 
E’en  tempests  sweep  right  o’er  thy  grave. 

And  thou  li’st  still ! 

And  all  the  troubles,  that  afore 

Press’d  thee  from  morn  till  midnight’s  womb— 
(Praise  God! ) — they  worry  thee  no  more. 

In  thy  still  tomb. 

’Tis  well  with  thee  ;  All’s  well !  I  said. 

That  all  thy  crosses  pressing  sore — 

(Praise  God  above  !  ) — in  thy  soft  bed, 

Press  thee  no  more. 

And  could  I  but.  then,  share  thy  fate. 

All  would  be  well  with  me  and  thee ; 

Yet  here  I  sit  disconsolate — 

Unhappy  me ! 

Tho’  ’t  won’t  be  long — if  pleasing  God  ! 

Ere  too  my  Sabbath  eve  will  come  ; 

When  the  good  Sexton  shall  in  sod 
My  bed  have  done. 

Then,  as  I  lie  so  breathless,  still, 

They’ll  sing  o’er  me  my  Requiem  Hymn, 
And  softly  my  grave- cov’ ring  fill, 

And — (God  shrive  my  sin  !) 

Then  I,  like  you,  shall  sleep  as  well. 

Nor  hear  the  Church  Tower’s  nightly  lay ; 
We’ll  sleep,  until  the  Sabbath  bell 
Proclaims  the  Day. 

Ah  !  Yes — let  but  the  Sabbath  break. 

And  angels  chant  their  matin  Hymn  ; 

How  soon  shall  we  together  wake — 

Redeemed  from  sin  ! 

We’ll  find  a  fairer  Temple  here. 

All  glorious  as  the  Sun  to  shine. 

At  nhose  bless’d  Shrine  we’ll  all  draw  near. 
Our  Hymns  to  chime. 
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The  Burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Oar  readers  have  read  of  the  burning 
of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre.  It  happened 
on  December  9,  1876.  Near  raidniglit, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  the 
cry  of  fire  was  raised.  A  scene  of  hor¬ 
ror  ensued.  It  is  reported  that  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  were 
burnt  to  death.  The  most  of  them 
were  young  people  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Not  a  few  were 
younger  still — from  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  The.se  Brooklyn  victims  were 
at  the  theatre  near  midnight,  where  the 
play  of  the  “Two  Orphans”  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  most  of  the  young  people 
were  in  the  gallery,  intently  watching  the 
play — at  a  time  of  night  when  good  young 
people  are  ordinarily  at  home  and 
asleep  in  bed.  Of  a  sudden  an  act  was  per¬ 
formed,  not  in  the  programme — a  heart¬ 
rending  tragedy — more  exciting  than 
auy  in  the  play.  An  act  in  real  life. 
It  started  on  the  stage.  The  flames 
blazed  and  crackled  among  its  drapery. 
“  Fear  not,”  shrieked  some  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  to  the  spectators.  “Fear  not,” 
shouted  Murdoch,  with  his  grand  ro¬ 
tund  voice,  so  famous  and  admired 
among  theatre-goers.  This  they  said  to 
prevent  a  panic,  to  keep  people  from 
treading  one  another  to  death.  Mur¬ 
doch  hurries  away.  Then  remembers 
that  his  costly  theatre  costume  is  left 
back  in  the  “  green-room.”  He  hastens 
back,  and  dies  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  clothing.  His  death  reminds  one  of 
that  of  Lot’s  wife.  “  Escape  for  thy 
life,  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in  all  the  plain.” 

Think  not  that  all  these  victims  were 
wicked  beyond  all  others.  Some  had 
Christian  parents,  who  are  sorrow- 
stricken  beyond  measure,  and  need  and 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  God’s  people. 
AYe  doubt  not  that  some  that  perished 
were  members  of  Churches,  and  con¬ 
sidered  in  good  standing.  AYe  do  not 
affirm  that  all  these  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  souls  are  eternally  lost.  A 
merciful  God  understands  their  case  ; 
we  leave  them  in  His  hands.  Not  to 
condemn  or  denounce  the  dead,  but  to 
counsel  and  warn  the  living  is  our  pre¬ 
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sent  aim.  To  the  parents,  Sunday 
School  teachers,  and  young  people  who 
read  the  Guardian,  we  owe  a  solemn 
duty.  To  them  we  speak.  Alas  for 
the  dead!  Gathered  like  lambs  fir 
the  slaughter.  AY hen  the  galleries  fell 
crowds  of  the  young  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  Large  piles  of  burned  bones 
and  crisped  bodies  were  found — all  of 
boys  and  youths!  There  their  heart¬ 
broken  parents  found  them ! 

A  Brooklyn  paper  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  the  disaster  : 

“  There  has  probably  never  been  a 
more  horrible  sight  than  that  presented 
at  the  morgue  and  dead-house,  where 
the  bodies  were  placed  in  rows,  with  a 
lighted  candle  on  the  breast  of  each. 
There  was  a  strange  similarity  between 
all  the  corpses.  Their  nether  limbs, 
arms,  and  heads  were  almost  invariably 
burned  off,  and  their  trunks  looked  like 
shriveled  sole  leather.  Some  of  these 
upper-tier  bodies  were  without  a  shred 
of  clothing.  Others  had  lost  only  the 
backs  of  their  garments.  The  fronts 
were  sound,  but  stuck  to  their  persons. 
All  those  who  died  on  the  top  tier  were 
almost  beyond  recognition,  as  the  fire 
had  robbed  them  of  apparel  and  all  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features. 

“  People  came  to  the  dead-houses  from 
all  pans  of  Brooklyn,  to  seek  missing 
relatives.  Many  of  the  visitors  were 
women  and  girls,  and  many  fainted  at 
the  horrible  scene.  AYomen  with  dis¬ 
ordered  raiment  and  haggard  faces 
knelt  beside  the  dead,  wdiose  every  linea¬ 
ment  they  scanned  and  whose  every 
garment  they  examined ;  while  their 
husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers  stood  be¬ 
side  them,  ready  to  receive  the  sinking 
form  of  her  who  should  identify  her 
treasure.  In  various  parts  of  the  cold 
old  market  might  be  seen  some  lonely 
creature  searching  for  one  who  had  been 
her  sole  support  in  life  and  the  prop  of 
her  widowhood.  There  were  gray¬ 
haired  men,  too,  seeking  their  boys,  on 
whose  success  they  had  built  so  much  ; 
and  lads  in  their  teens  in  quest  of  their 
parents,  without  whom  the  future  looks 
blank  indeed. 

“xY  tearful  woman  entered  and  passed 
hurriedly  down  the  long  lines.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  who 
clung  convulsively  to  her  and  tried  in 
vain  to  turn  her  eyes  from  the  horrid 
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sight  around  her.  Some  men  were  ex¬ 
amining  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  before 
them  the  women  stopped.  A  glance  at 
the  cloth,  a  short  examination  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  with  a  cry  of  terrible 
grief,  the  woman  sank  upon  the  floor 
exclaiming  :  ‘  My  God  !  My  husband  ! 
ray  son  !  ’  Side  by  side  in  the  stiliness 
of  death  were  father  and  son,  and  be¬ 
fore  them  rocking  and  moaning  was  the 
wife  and  mother.  Oh !  it  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  scene,  and  many  were  the  tears  that 
silently  fell  for  that  widow.  A  mother 
f)und  her  son.  She  knew  him  by  a 
ring — a  ring  given  him  on  his  last  birth¬ 
day  by  the  mother  that  now  stood  and 
looked  at  him.  So  quiet  was  her  de¬ 
meanor  that  it  attracted  attention. 
Clasping  her  hands  above  her  head  with 
a  moan,  she  sank  to  the  ground,  before 
any  one  could  catch  her,  insensible. 
They  lay,  side  by  side — the  dead  son, 
the  living  mother. 

“  One  old  man  recognized  the  body  of 
his  sou,  fourteen  years  old,  in  one  of  the 
blackened  masses ;  and  threw  himself 
upon  it,  crying :  “  Oh !  my  boy,  my 
boy!  He  is  not  dead!  No,  no,  no! 
Henry !  Henry !  Speak  to  your  old 
father!  Speak!  Dead!  dead!  dead!” 
It  seems  that  the  boy  asked  his  father’s 
permission  to  go  to  the  theatre — he  had 
never  been  before ;  and  it  was  refused 
him.  The  boy  began  to  cry,  and  there¬ 
upon  money  was  given  him  to  go.  The 
next  morning  he  was  missing ;  but  a 
visit  to  the  Morgue  discovered  his  dead 
body  there. 

“  A  young  lady  came  to  identify  her 
betrothed.  They  were  to  have  been 
married  Wednesday.  Tuesday  evening 
they  went  to  the  theatre  together,  and 
after  the  fire  broke  out  they  escaped 
The  young  lady  missed  her  opera-glass, 
and  said  to  her  lover,  jokingly :  “  If  you 
love  me,  go  back  for  it.”  And  before 
he  could  be  stopped  he  dashed  into  the 
blazing  mass,  from  which  he  was  taken, 
with  the  opera-glass  held  tightly  in  his 
hand,  dead. 

‘^Officer  James  McEwen,  of  police 
headquarters,  had  been  detailed  Tues¬ 
day  evening  to  attend  the  performance 
at  the  theatre.  Shortly  before  noon  his 
headless  body,  identified  by  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  his  watch,  was  brought  through 
the  station-house  and  laid  out  in  the 
yard.  The  last  seen  of  the  officer  by 


one  or  two  of  the  survivors,  he  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery  stairs, 
his  face  covered  \vith  blood,  working  to 
keep  the  passage-way  open.  That  he 
died  heroically  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  for 
when  found  his  body  was  in  an  upright 
position,  and  his  charred  baton  was 
grasped  in  his  blackened  and  burned 
hand.  His  watch  stopped  at  12:58 
o’clock. 

“  One  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the 
fire  was  the  death  of  Augustus  and  John 
McCullough  and  Donald  Rose,  the 
three  sons  of  a  poor  widow,  Mrs.  Rose, 
of  294  Pacific  Street.  Augustus,  aged 
twenty-six,  and  John,  twenty -two,  were 
Mrs.  Rose’s  children  by  a  first  hus¬ 
band.  Donald  the  youngest,  whose 
father  died  not  long  ago,  was  only 
fifteen  years  old.  All  were  stalwart 
and  handsome  young  men,  the  pride 
of  their  mother’s  heart.  They  re¬ 
cently  completed  their  apprenticeship 
as  machinists  in  a  New  England  town, 
and  had  secured  employment  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  They  devoted  their  earnings  to 
the  support  of  their  mother  and  sister, 
and,  by  carefully  saving  their  money, 
they  had  procured  for  them  a  pleasant 
home,  and  with  loving  care  were  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  every  comfort  that 
self-denial  on  their  part  could  procure. 

“  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death  of  Alfred  H.  and  William  A. 
Gray,  twenty-nine  and  twenty  years 
old  respectively,  are  peculiarly  pain¬ 
ful.  4  hey  were  the  only  survivors, 
wdth  the  exception  of  a  daughter, 
of  a  family  of  ten  children.  One 
child  died  from  the  effects  of  fire, 
and  another  was  drowned,  and  now  in 
the  death  of  the  two  remaining  sons  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  a  strange  fatality. 
William  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
living  in  this  city. 

The  Solomon  family,  consisting  of 
father,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters 
perished,  leaving  the  mother  only  to 
mourn  their  loss. 

Another  family  swept  away  was  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Blackford,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  his  wife,  and  only  daughter;  Flo¬ 
rence,  aged  thirteen.  None  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  were  identified. 

Mr.  Smith,  steward  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  lost  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  has  become  partially  insane 
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from  grief.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
Beigler,  who  perished  in  the  fire,  has 
lost  her  reasou. 

“  Miss  Kate  Girard,  who  was  one  of 
the  actresses,  had  finished  her  part  and 
started  for  home ;  but,  hearing  the  cry 
of  fire,  she  returned  to  warn  two  of  her 
friends-  In  a  window  over  the  stage- 
door  she  saw  the  stage  carpenter  endea¬ 
voring  to  escape.  One  of  his  arms  had 
caught  in  a  hook  on  one  side  of  the 
sash  and  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  The  flames  were  close  upon 
him  ;  and  Miss  Girard,  powerless  to 
save  him,  saw  his  body  shrivel  and  curl 
up  as  it  broiled  in  the  tremendous  heat.” 

See  you,  dear  reader,  not  all  these 
victims  were  desperately  wicked  per¬ 
sons.  Many  whose  habits  were  form¬ 
ing,  as  those  of  many  of  our  readers 
are.  Kot  decidedly  on  the  Lord’s 
side,  neither  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Satan.  Easily  persuaded  by  a  kind 
companion  to  decide  either  way  for  the 
evening.  Doubtless  some  had  no  idea 
of  the  immoral  bearing  of  the  theatre. 
Least  of  all  the  younger  part  of  them. 
Some  strolled  out  that  evening,  not 
knowing  precisely  how  or  where  they 
would  spend  its  hours.  Perhaps  they 
had  no  thought  of  going  to  such  a 
place  of  amusement  when  they  left 
home.  But  meeting  a  friend,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  to  go  to  this  one. 
Some  went  for  the  first  time ;  and  for 
the  last  time.  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  of 
Brooklyn,  says : 

‘‘  Another,  having  no  occupation  for 
the  evening,  finds  himself  near  the 
lighted  entrance,  decides  to  enter,  passes 
through  a  door  that  leads  him  into  eter¬ 
nity.  A  voting  man  connected  with 
this  church,  joining  it  from  our  chapel, 
the  kind,,  manly  son  of  one  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  the  late  war  for  the  nation’s  life, 
a  good  Christian  orphan  boy,  that  night 
— though  not  himself  a  theatre-goer,  by 
any  means — yielded  to  strong  overper¬ 
suasion,  and  went  once.  Some  were 
probably  persuaded  to  go  by  friends,  as 
in  the  case  of  my  young  friend,  contrary 
to  their  own  judgment.  One  person 
made'the  remarkable  statement  that  in 
all  his  life  he  had  never  been  to  a  play¬ 
house.  He  would  go  that  night,  he  said, 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last  time.  So 
it  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
were  doubtless  prevented  from  visiting 


that  scene  of  danger  by  some  very 
casual  occurrence  or  very  unimportant 
consideration.  On  that  small  hinge 
turned  their  lives.  For  example,  I 
handed  that  very  day  to  a  laboring  man 
a  ticket  for  an  entertainment  in  this 
very  edifice,  an  entertainment  that  I 
thought  would  be  instructive  and  the 
source  of  enjoyment.  He  has  since  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  that  but  for  that  he  would 
have  been  in  the  gallery  of  that  theatre. 
Really,  I  was  just  giving  that  man  the 
passport  to  a  longer  life.” 

Is  the  drama  and  its  representation 
on  the  stage  sinful  ?  Is  it  a  sin  to  read 
Shakespeare’s  dramas?  If  not,  then 
why  should  it  be  a  sin  to  see  them 
played  on  the  stage  ?  We  have  often 
rearl,  and  still  do  read,  Shakespeare 
and  some  other  dramatical  writers  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  better  class 
of  these  works  are  rich  in  mental  and 
moral  instruction.  Could  they  be  re¬ 
presented  on  the  stage  in  their  purity, 
before  a  select  Christian  audience,  there 
would  be  no  more  harm  in  seeing  them 
played  than  to  read  them.  But  in  no 
countrv  can  a  theatre  of  such  a  charac- 
ter  be  upheld.  Parties  in  London, 
Boston,  and  Kew  York  have  made  the 
experiment.  They  attempted  to  run  it 
on  Christian  principles — without  a  bar, 
to  tempt  people  to  drink,  without  any 
extra  features  in  their  performances,  to 
pander  to  the  corrupt  licentious  desires 
of  low  and  lewd  persons — indeed,  as  far 
as  possible,  excluding  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  experiment  of  this  kind 
has  hitherto  failed.  The  projectors 
were  or  would  have  been  pecuniarily 
ruined.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are 
properly  informed  on  this  subject,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  pure 
stage,  such  as  will  not  damage  public 
morals  can  not  be  made  to  pay.  In 
some  European  cities  the  governments 
give  certain  theatres  a  fixed  support. 
By  this  means  they  can  be  made  purer 
than  others  which  are  more  dependent 
upon  the  general  public.  We  repeat 
it,  we  do  not  totally  condemn  dramatic 
writings.  The  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  Schiller’s  William  Tell,  Walter 
Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  and  many  others  are  good  read¬ 
ing.  Certain  principles  and  truths  can 
best  be  taught  in  this  form  of  wTiting. 
We  have  all  felt  it  as  children  ;  we  feel 
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it  in  later  life.  It  is  the  first  amuse¬ 
ment  that  the  child  has — it  grows 
greater  as  he  grows  up ;  and  even  in 
the  decline  of  life  nothing  amuses  him 
so  much  as  when  a  common  tale  is  told 
with  appropriate  personification.  The 
first  thing  a  child  does  is  to  ape  his 
school-master  by  flogging  a  chair.'’ 

But  take  the  drama  as  associated 
with  the  stage,  and  the  admixture  of 
evil  is  appalling-  Hamlet  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  are  not  on  the 
stage  what  they  are  in  the  book.  Their 
representation  there  requires  a  bar,  half- 
naked  performers,  a  pit  reeking  with 
the  moral  viieness  of  the  community. 
The  very  excellencies  of  the  play  be¬ 
come  baits  whereby  to  lure  the  better 
classes  into  countenancing  and  support¬ 
ing  a  great  evil.  The  “pot”  contains 
much  good  food,  but  there  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  amount  of  “death”  in  it.  We  hear 
much  about  the  theatre  as  a  school  of 
good  morals  and  refined  manners.  Per¬ 
sons  of  intelligence  and  refinement  are 
among  its  patrons.  Here  and  there 
Christian  people  are  of  this  opinion. 
They  are  certainly  in  error.  \Ye,  too, 
can  imagine  what  an  ideally  pure  Chris¬ 
tian  stage  might  properly  accomplish. 
How  its  representations  of  piety  might 
instruct  and  mould  the  lives  of  the 
young.  Alas  !  This  ideal  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  The  world  has  not  been  able  to 
realize  it  after  a  trial  of  twenty -five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Not  all  theatres  are  equally 
corrupt  and  corrupting.  But  taken  all 
together,  as  an  instiiution  representing 
a  certain  phase  of  amusement  and  social 
life,  it  is  a  school  of  vice.  We  say  not 
that  every  body  that  has  ever  been  in 
one  will  be  lost ;  nor  that  all  persons 
will  themselves  be  equally  damaged  by 
it.  But  even  if  the  direct  effect  is  not 
in  every  instance  bad,  the  example 
surely  is.  As  a  counsellor  and  guide 
to  the  young  we  say  most  emphatically : 
“  The  safest  side  of  a  theatre  is  the  out¬ 
side.” 

Even  pagan  writers  have  uttered 
their  earnest  warnings  against  them. 
Plato  says  they  are  dangerous  to  mor¬ 
ality.  Aristotle  says  they  ought  to  be 
“  forbidden  to  young  people,  until  age 
and  discipline  have  made  them  proof 
against  debauchery.”  Tacitus  says  that 
the  reason  why  the  women  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  preserved  their  purity  was  because 


they  had  no  play-houses.  O  vdd  advises 
Augustus  to  suppress  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ments  as  a  great  source  of  corruption. 
But  you  will  perhaps  say,  this  had  re¬ 
ference  to  heathen  theatres.  Equally 
strong  are  the  warnings  a9:ainst  it  since 
the  Christian  era.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  present  state  of  the  stage  is  as  cor¬ 
rupt  in  all  respects  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  ancient  heathenism.  But  an  evil  it 
still  is.  Rousseau,  himself  no  mean 
dramatical  writer,  says  the  theatre  is 
“  in  all  cases  a  school  of  vice.”  He  op¬ 
posed  with  all  the  might  of  his  genius 
the  establishing  of  a  theatre  in  the  city 
of  Geneva.  With  burning  zeal  he  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  Where  would  be  the  impru¬ 
dent  mother  who  would  dare  to  carry 
her  daughter  to  this  dangerous  school  ? 
And  what  respectable  woman  would  not 
think  herself  dishonored  in  going  there? 
In  all  countries  the  profession  of  a 
player  is  dishonorable,  and  those  who 
exercise  it  are  everywhere  contemned.” 
Rousseau,  though  a  genius,  was  at  least 
in  practical  life  not  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  he  felt  concerned  for  the 
social  welfare  of  his  country. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
adopted,  the  American  Congress,  seeing 
the  pernicious  effects  of  sinful  social 
amusements,  passed  the  following  action : 

“Whereas,  True  religion  and  good 
morals  are  the  only  foundations  of  public 
liberty  and  happiness, 

“  Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is  ear¬ 
nestly  recommended  to  the  several  States, 
to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
encouragement  thereof,  and  for*  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  theatrical  entertainments,  horse 
racing,  gaming,  and  such  other  diversions 
as  are  productive  of  idleness,  dissipation, 
and  a  general  depravity  of  principles  and 
manners.’’ 

Thackeray  would  not  allow  his  daugh¬ 
ters  to  frequent  the  theatre.  Alexander 
Dumas,  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
and  successful  French  novelists,  and  a 
prolific  writer  for  the  stage,  to  a  friend, 
who  accused  the  theatre  of  immorality, 
says ;  “  You  would  not  take  your 

daughter  to  see  my  play?  You  are 
right.  But  let  me  say,  once  for  all, 
that  you  must  not  take  your  daughter 
to  the  theatre.  It  is  not  merely  the 
work  that  is  immoral — it  is  the  play. 
The  theatre  must  ever  be  immoral,  the 
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passions  and  social  manners  being  them¬ 
selves  immoral.” 

A  certain  English  author  has  written 
a  collection  of  authorities  against  the 
stage.  It  contains  the  united  testimony 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches, 
the  acts  of  fully  four  ancient  and 
modern  Councils  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  the  warnings  of 
seventy-one  ancient  fathers,  and  cf  one 
hundred  and  fifty  modern  authors  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches. 
Have  these  testimonies  no  weight  over 
against  the  abettors  of  the  stage  ?  In 
Europe  and  in  America  a  successful 
theatre  is  morally  one  and  the  same 
thing.  One  night  Othello  or  Hamlet 
may  be  given  as  a  sop  to  the  more  moral 
theatre-goers,  only  to  lure  them  the 
next  night  to  witness  the  Black  Crook. 
Our  readers  will  see  that  we  hold  no 
extreme  position  on  this  question — we 
do  not  indiscriminately  condemn  the 
drama,  but  the  theatre.  We  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  taken  as  a  whole — and  as 
such  we  must  take  it — it  is  the  great 
school  of  social  depravity.  It  fascinates 
and  poisons  the  minds  of  more  young 
people  with  unchaste  desires  and  princi 
ciples  than  any  other  institution  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Traveling  companies  stroll 
from  place  to  place  thi'ough  the  coun¬ 
try,  put  up  large  posters  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  attractive  pictures — attractive 
especially  to  young  people  of  depraved 
tastes  or  of  weak  characters.  Large 
halls  are  crowded  with  them  to  witness 
scenes  too  shamefully  impure  for  us  to 
describe.  Scenes  that  would  bring  a 
burning,  erimson  blush  to  the  face  of  a 
pure  young  man  or  woman.  Though 
never  so  pure  before  that,  one  scene  of 
unchaste  exposure  may  start  the  youth¬ 
ful  soul  on  the  downward  train  to  hell. 
Youthful  passion  is  like  tinder,  easily 
kindled ;  and  when  the  flame  has  once 
broken  out,  O,  how  hard  it  will  be  to 
extinguish  it!  You  chide  them  for 
going  to  such  a  place,  and  they  reply: 
“  Why,  such  and  such  persons  were 
there,  members  of  certain  churches!” 
Thus  by  the  wicked  example  of  men 
who  claim  to  be  Christ’s  followers,  these 
young  people  may  be  ruined.  Think 
of  the  poor  victims  of  the  Brooklyn 
fire  !  Half  of  them  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age !  When  good  people  were 
at  home,  and  sweetly  asleep,  they  were 


sitting  in  the  theatre!  Perhaps  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  some  made  home  unattractive  ; 
or  went  with  them  there.  What  a  wav 
to  spend  one’s  evenings.  For  them  it 
was  the  way  of  death — at  least  of  bodily 
death — the  other  death  we  must  leave 
to  God. 

We  hold  that  theatres  are  dangerous 
places  to  spend  one’s  time  in.  They 
are  dangerous  even  in  a  bodily  sense. 
They  all  seem  to  be  constructed  in  a 
flimsy  and  inflammable  style.  In  the 
event  of  a  fire,  the  flame  blazes  over 
the  whole  building  in  a  few  moments. 
They  have  very  poor  places  to  escape 
in  case  of  a  fright  or  panic.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  unable  to  get  out,  trample  each  other 
to  death.  Since  1798,  in  a  period  of 
seventy-eight  years,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  Theatres  Opera  Houses,  Mu¬ 
seums  and  other  kindred  places  of 
amusement  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  America.  How  many  thousand  hu¬ 
man  lives  w’ere  destroyed  in  these  burn¬ 
ings  we  are  not  told.  Kow  it  is  true, 
during  this  time  certain  houses  of  God 
have  also  burned  down.  But  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  buildings 
which  both  institutions  represent,  there 
must  have  been  ten  theatres  destroyed 
to  one  church.  This  burning  of  such 
places  of  amusement  was  partly  owing 
to  their  unwise  architectural  construc¬ 
tion  ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  Almighty  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  theatre  burnings!  All 
over  the  world  the  people  at  theatres 
are  easily  frightened  with  the  faintest 
and  first  alarm  of  fire.  Whether  from 
a  guilty  conscience  or  weak  nerves, 
such  a  crowd,  sooner  than  any  other, 
is  thrown  into  a  panic  and  becomes  un¬ 
controllable.  The  first  cry  shocks  them 
like  the  crack  of  doom.  The  theatre  is 
an  unsafe  place  to  find  good  comi^anions. 
Here  and  there  you  may  find  good  peo¬ 
ple,  but  if  really  good  they  are  out  of 
their  element.  The  evil  predominates. 
You  cannot  find  a  consistent,  zealous 
Christian  wdio  is  an  habitual  theatre¬ 
goer.  No  person  can  be  both.  The 
spirit  and  life  of  the  theatre  wdll  give 
one  a  distaste,  if  not  a  positive  dislike, 
for  the  privileges  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

The  theatre  is  a  dangerous  place  of 
amusement.  The  good  is  overbalanced 
by  the  evil.  “  This  is  the  way  to  the 
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*  pit,’  ”  said  the  usher  of  a  theatre  to  a 
young  man  entering.  The  word  at 
once  reminded  him  of  another  pit  ” 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  a 
place  without  bottom,  into  which  the 
wicked  shall  be  cast.  He  drew  back  and 
left  the  place  in  horror  and  haste.  The 
theatre  is  a  place  which  endangers  your 
bodily  and  spiritual  life;  its  pleasures 
are  bought  at  a  fearful  risk.  It  is  no 
place  for  a  Christian;  no  place  for  young 
people.  It  represents  a  cause,  which, 
with  its  accessories  and  dramatic  ma¬ 
chinery  is  evil.  It  is  a  dangerous  place 
to  live  in  for  one  hour.  It  is  a  bad 
place  to  die  in.  We  pity  the  Brooklyn 
sufferers,  living  and  dead.  We  pray 
God  to  comfort  and  help  the  bereaved 
and  heart-broken  parents  and  friends. 
The  dead  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
prayers.  But  it  is  our  solemn  duty, 
by  precept  and  example  to  teach  young 
people  to  shun  a  place  which  may  lead 
them  to  such  an  end. 


The  Rescue. 


Several  years  ago  a  ship  was  burned 
near  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel. 
Among  the  passengers  were  a  father, 
mother,  and  their  little  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  not  many  months  old.  When  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  ship  was 
on  fire,  and  the  alarm  was  given,  there 
was  great  confusion,  and  this  family  be¬ 
came  separated.  The  father  was  res¬ 
cued  and  taken  to  Liverpool,  but  the 
mother  and  her  infant  were  crowded 
overboard,  and  unnoticed  by  those  who 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  save 
the  sufferers  still  on  the  ship.  They 
drifted  out  of  the  Channel  with  the  tide, 
the  mother  clinging  to  a  fragment  of  the 
wreck  with  her  little  one  clasped  to  her 
breast. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a 
vessel  bound  from  Newport,  Wales,  to 
America,  was  moving  slowly  along  in 
her  course.  There  was  only  a  light 
breeze,  and  the  captain  was  impatiently 
walking  the  deck,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  an  object  some  distance  off 
which  looked  like  a  person  in  the  water. 
The  officers  and  crew  watched  it  for  a 
time,  and,  as  no  vessel  was  near  from 
which  any  one  could  have  fallen  over¬ 
board,  they  thought  it  impossible  that 


this  could  be  a  human  being.  But,  as 
their  vessel  was  scarcely  moving,  it  was 
thought  best  to  get  out  a  boat  and  row 
to  the  object.  The  boat  was  accordingly 
lowered  and  manned.  It  was  watched 
with  considerable  interest  by  those  who 
remained  on  board,  and  they  noticed 
that,  as  it  drew  near  to  the  drifting 
speck,  the  rowers  rested  on  their  oars 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  moved  for¬ 
ward,  took  in  the  object  or  thing,  they 
knew  not  which,  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  When  the  boat’s  crew  came  on 
board  they  brought  with  them  mo¬ 
ther  and  her  child,  alive,  and  well ;  and 
the  sailors  said  that,  as  they  drew  near, 
they  heard  a  female  voice  sweetly  sing¬ 
ing.  As  with  a  common  impulse  the 
men  ceased  rowing  and  listened,  and 
then  the  words  of  the  beautiful  hymn, 
sung  by  this  trusting  Christian,  all  un¬ 
conscious  that  deliverance  was  so  near, 
came  over  the  waves  to  their  ears : 

“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 

While  the  waters  near  me  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 

Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

Oh  !  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

“  Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee  ; 

Leave,  oh!  leave  me  not  alone; 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 

All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed. 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring  ; 

Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.” 

In  due  time  the  vessel  arrived  in  Ame¬ 
rica  :  The  mother  wrote  to  her  friends 
in  England,  and  thus  the  father  learned 
of  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  child,  and 
in  about  four  months  from  the  time  of 
their  separation  they  were  happily  re¬ 
united. 


An  Incident  of  a  Roman  War. 


Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the 
year  104,  had  crossed  the  Danube  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  among  the  Quadi 
and  Mancomhanni.  The  enemy,  seeing 
their  only  hope  was  in  stratagem,  re¬ 
treated  into  the  mountains,  leaving  only 
one  or  two  picked  bands  of  archers  as 
decoys  to  the  Romans.  Marcus  Anto¬ 
ninus,  relying  on  the  invincible  courage 
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of  his  trained  soldiers,  pursued  them 
recklessly,  until  at  last  he  found  himself 
shut  up  in  mountain  defiles,  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  quietly  bided  their 
time.  But  the  full  horror  of  his  des¬ 
perate  situation  only  burst  upon  him 
when  he  f  und  why  there  was  no  attack. 
Above  and  below  and  around  him  lay 
the  sight  of  consuming  drouth  and  fa¬ 
mine.  Those  savage  hordes  could  afford 
to  be  idle  when  the  fierce  sun  rays  were 
smiting  his  devoted  regions  with  more 
deadly  aim  than  the  ragings  of  their 
archers ;  when  the  ragings  of  thirst  were 
more  cruel  than  the  swords  of  their 
strongest  warriors.  He  dared  not  try  to 
fight  his  way  out  with  soldiers  maddened 
with  thirst — fainting  under  the  glaring 
heat.  Neither  could  he  remain  inac¬ 
tive,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  few  hours 
must  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  would  drop  down  upon  his  helpless 
soldiers  like  birds  of  prey.  He  forgot 
his  imperial  dignity,  to  rush  from  man 
to  man ;  but  there  was  an  intensity  of 
agony  the  gods  alone  could  administer 
to.  And  so  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
parched  and  dying  lips  shouted  im¬ 
ploring  appeals  to  far  off  immortals. 
But  the  burning  sun  blazed  on,  and 
their  gods  were  muter  than  marble! 
One  of  the  magi,  who  chanced  to  be 
with  the  army,  learned  and  cunning  in 
his  art,  was  summoned  to  the  emperor’s 
presence,  that  he  also  might  pray  for 
rain.  And  the  man  groveled  with  his 
head  in  dust,  and  cried  aloud  with  wild 
convulsions  and  strange  and  terrible 
incantations,  but  the  silence  of  despair 
fell  upon  them,  for  his  gods  were  as 
powerless  as  theirs.  Then  in  this  great 
extremity  the  emperor  remembered  a 
band  of  men  who  stood  apart,  spurned 
by  the  multitude,  pariahs  in  the  midst 
of  the  once  splendid  army,  who  wor¬ 
shiped  another  God,  and  lived  op¬ 
pressed  and  despised.  They  also  must 
call  on  their  God.  That  was  a  moment 
whose  sublimity  is  alone  in  history, 
whose  parallel  the  Bible  only  can  fur¬ 
nish.  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pha¬ 
raoh,  Elijah  with  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
approach  but  do  not  equal  it.  Under 
four  different  emperors — Nero,  Adrian, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  himself 
— these  men  had  suffered  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  martyrdom,  had  been  con¬ 
demned  as  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth. 


and  rejected  by  the  nation^.  Now  tlie 
pride  of  their  enemies  was  humbled 
before  them.  Now  was  their  hour  of 
triumph,  such  as  hath  none  like  thereto 
in  history  or  in  song.  “  Vengeance  is 
mine!’^  this  God  has  declared,  and 
falling  upon  their  knees  these  sorely 
tried,  these  sorely  persecuted  followers 
of  the  crucified  Jesus  raised  their  voices 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Lord  mighty 
to  save.  And  lo  I  as  they  prayed,  dark¬ 
ness  gathered  over  the  face  of  heaven. 
Mutterings  were  heard  far  over  the 
mountain,  and,  as  the  two  hosts  clashed 
together  the  clouds  Tvere  rent  with  ter¬ 
rible  throes,  the  rain  leaped  forth,  and 
the  fainting  soldiers,  holding  up  their 
helmets  to  catch  the  precious  drops, 
drank  the  blessed  water  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  So  impressed 
was  Marcus  Antoninus  with  this  won¬ 
derful  answer  to  prayer,  this  manifesta-  . 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Christians’ 
God,  that  he  ordered  an  instant  cessa- 
sion  of  the  persecutions. 


In  a  Silver  Mine. 


The  Courier,  of  Boulder,  Colorado, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  silver 
mine : 

It  only  takes  five  minutes.  You 
step  into  the  cage,  and  the  hand  that 
guides  the  Titan  at  the  surface  touches 
the  rein  of  the  black  monster,  and  you 
are  plunging  into  the  gloom.  In  a 
moment  the  lights  of  earth  go  out ;  by 
the  glare  of  lanterns  you  know  you  are 
passing  dripping  timbers;  the  sounds 
from  above  grow  fainter  and  cease ;  the 
vapors  arise  around  you  as  from  a  caul¬ 
dron;  you  hear  now  and  then  a  rumble 
in  the  depths,  as  though  the  dark  spirits 
below  were  complaining  that  their  trea¬ 
sures  were  being  taken  away ;  you  lis¬ 
ten,  expecting  to  hear  the  mutteriogs  of 
gnomes  which  guard  the  sacred  trea¬ 
sures  ;  then  comes  a  dance  of  the  cage 
under  your  feet ;  you  know  the  hand 
above  has  touched  the  bit  of  burden- 
bsarer,  and  then  the  cage  stops,  and  you 
are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  busy  city  which  you  just  a  few'  mi¬ 
nutes  before  left ;  from  the  dusty  high¬ 
way  you  have  stepped  into  the  world’s 
grandest  treasure-house :  you  have  passed 
from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone 
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in  a  moment — yon  are  in  a  Bonanza: 
It  takes  but  a  little  space  to  complete  the 
transition;  it  takes  but  a  moment  to 
describe  it ;  but  the  change  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  to  one  of  a  thoughtful  mind  the 
wonder  increases  with  each  returning 
visit.  It  is  no  little  thing  to  work  a 
mine  1,590  feet  below  the  surface. 
True,  there  are  broad  avenues  there; 
broad  timbers  which,  like  Atlas,  seem 
competent  to  support  a  world  upon  their 
broad  backs;  there  are  engineers  at 
work  and  cars  running ;  but  every 
glimpse  of  a  man  there  reveals  the  ex¬ 
ertion  necessary  to  keep  this  conflict 
with  the  spirits  which  guard  the  buried 
treasure  below.  The  men  are  stripped 
to  the  waist,  those  brawny  delvers,  with 
perspiration  bursting  from  every  pore, 
and  their  bodies  shining  as  it  is  said 
the  Spanish  victims  shone  in  the  sun¬ 
light  when  stretched  upon  the  top  of 
Teocola,  ere  the  Aztec  priests  tore  out 
their  hearts  for  a  sacriflce.  Those  white 
breasts  have  another  signiflcance.  On 
the  surface  servile  races  may  take  from 
the  laborer  his  bread;  down  in  that 
gloom  there  is  no  fear  of  competition. 
The  pale-faces  there  hold  the  sway. 
There  the  Caucasian  race  is  indispensa¬ 
ble,  for  what  is  needed  among  gnomes 
is  a  steady  brain,  a  quick,  strong  hand, 
a  ruling  intelligence.  Those  strong¬ 
holds  are  not  stormed  until  grappled 
with  by  the  world’s  ruling  races.  It 
looks  pleasant  down  there  in  the  mimic 
streets  and  under  the  lantern’s  glare, 
but  before  these  streets  were  opened 
there  was  in  the  stifling  air  a  work  per¬ 
formed  which  cannot  be  calculated. 
Picks  were  swung,  drills  were  struck, 
powder  was  burned,  men  fainted  and 
fell  in  their  places,  but  the  work  went 
on.  So  it  will  proceed  in  the  future, 
until  probably,  after  another  sixteen 
years,  they  will  be  worked  3,000  feet 
below  the  surface  as  unconcerned  as 
they  now  delve  at  the  present  levels. 
We  passed  through  a  long  drift,  and 
suddenly  we  find  where  the  attacking 
column  is  driving  into  the  ore.  The 
sight  is  magnificent,  but  for  those  in  the 
east  who  fancy  that  silver  mining  is  a 
light  thing  to  accomplish,  one  visit  here 
would  dispel  the  illusion.  A  glimpse 
at  the  work,  a  glance  at  the  machinery, 
a  few  thoughts  of  the  study  required  to 
make  a  successful  battle  against  the 


rock,  the  danger  and  gnomes,  would 
suddenly  reveal  to  them  how  it  is  that  a 
first-class  miner  has  to  be  a  first  class 
man,  and  how,  after  he  completes  his 
education  below  ground,  he  can  seize 
upon  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  as 
a  student  after  compassing  algebra  is 
never  more  troubled  by  a  problem  in 
arithmetic.  But  we  are  in  the  cage 
once  more,  the  bell  above  signals  that 
there  is  precious  freight  on  board,  and 
in  five  minutes  more  we  are  out  of  the 
depths,  the  blessed  sunlight  comes  to  us 
again,  the  summer  strikes  us  with  a 
chill,  we  are  out  of  the  depths,  and  we 
have  done  the  Bonanza. 


Self-Devotedness. 


The  most  striking  instance  of  self¬ 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  Christ  of 
which  I  ever  heard  in  these  days  of 
deadness,  I  was  told  of  last  week  by  an 
English  minister.  It  has  never  been 
printed,  and  therefore  I  will  relate  it  to 
you  just  as  I  heard  it,  to  stir  up  our 
cold  hearts  that  we  may  give  ourselves 
to  tlie  Lord.  The  awful  disease  of 
leprosy  still  exists  in  Africa.  Whether 
it  be  the  same  leprosy  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  regarded  as  perfectly  incurable^  and 
so  infectious  that  no  one  dares  to  come 
near  the  leper.  In  the  South  of  Africa 
there  is  a  lazar  house  for  lepers.  It  is 
an  immense  space,  enclosed  by  a  very 
high  wall,  and  containing  fields  which 
the  lepers  cultivate.  There  is  only  one 
entrance,  which  is  strictly  guarded. 
Whenever  one  is  found  with  the  marks 
of  leprosy  upon  him,  he  is  brought  to 
this  gate,  and  obliged  to  enter  in,  never 
to  return.  ISTo  one  who  enters  in  by  that 
awful  gate  is  allowed  to  come  out  again  ! 
Within  this  abode  of  misery  thereare  mul¬ 
titudes  of  lepers  in  all  stages  of  disease. 
Dr.  Halbeck,  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  saw  them  at  work.  He  noticed 
two  particularly,  sowing  peas  in  the 
field.  The  one  had  no  hands,  the  other 
had  no  feet,  these  members  being  wasted 
away  by  the  disease.  The  one  who 
wanted  the  hands  was  carrying  the  other, 
who  wanted  the  feet  upon  his  back,  and 
he  again  carried  in  his  hands  the  bag  of 
seed,  and  dropped  a  pea  every  now  and 
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then,  which  the  other  pressed  into  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  and  so  managed 
the  work  of  one  man  between  two.  Ah  ! 
how  little  we  know  of  the  misery  that  is 
in  the  world.  Such  is  the  prison-house 
of  disease.  But  you  will  ask,  who  cares 
for  the  souls  of  these  hapless  inmates? 
Who  will  venture  in  at  those  dreadful 
gates  never  to  return  again  ?  Who  will 
forsake  father  and  mother,  houses  and 
lands,  to  carry  the  message  of  a  Saviour 
to  these  poor  lepers  ?  Two  Moravian 
missionaries,  impelled  by  a  Divine  love 
for  souls,  have  chosen  the  lazar-house  as 
their  field  of  labor.  They  entered  it 
never  to  come  out  again  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  as  soon  as  these  die  other  Mora¬ 
vians  are  quite  ready  to  fill  their  places. 
Ah  !  my  dear  friends,  may  we  not  blush 
and  be  ashamed  before  God  that  we, 
redeemed  with  the  same  blood,  and 
taught  by  the  same  Spirit,  should  yet  be' 
so  unlike  these  men  in  vehement,  heart¬ 
consuming  love  to  Jesus  and  the  souls 
of  men? — McCheyne. 


Luther’s  Snow  Song. 


On  a  cold,  dark  night,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard  and  the  snow 
was  falling  fast,  Conrad,  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  a  little  town  in  Germany,  sat 
playing  his  flute,  while  Ursula,  his 
wife,  was  preparing  supper.  They  heard 
a  sweet  voice  singing  outside  : 

“Foxes  to  their  holes  have  gone. 

Every  bird  unto  its  nest ; 

But  I  wander  here  alone, 

And  for  me  there  is  no  rest.” 

Tears  filled  the  good  man’s  eyes  as 
he  said,  “What  a  fine  sweet  voice! 
What  a  •  pity  it  should  be  spoiled  by 
being  tried  in  such  weather.’' 

“  1  think  it  is  the  voice  of  a  child.  Let 
us  open  the  door  and  see,”  said  his 
wife,  who  had  lost  a  little  boy  not  long 
before,  and  whose  heart  was  open  to 
tdke  pity  on  the  little  wanderer. 

Conrad  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a 
ragged  child  who  said  : 

“  Charity,  good  sir,  for  Christ’s  sake  I” 

“  Come  in,  my  little  one,”  said  he. 
“  You  shall  rest  wdth  me  for  the  night.” 

The  boy  said,  “  Thank  God,”  and 
entered.  The  heat  of  the  room  made 
him  faint,  but  Ursula’s  kind  care  soon 


revived  him.  They  gave  him  some 
supper,  and  then  he  told  them  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  and  wanted 
to  be  a  scholar.'  He  wandered  about 
and  sang,  and  lived  on  the  money  peo¬ 
ple  gave  him.  His  kind  friends  would 
not  let  him  talk  much,  but  sent  him  tf) 
bed.  When  he  was  asleep  they  looked 
in  upon  him,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
lis  pleasant  countenance  that  thev  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  him,  if  he  was  willing. 
In  the  morning  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  remain  with  them. 

They  sent  him  to  school,  and  after¬ 
ward  he  went  into  a  monastery.  There 
one  day  he  found  a  Bible,  which  he 
read,  and  learned  the  way  of  life.  The 
sweet  voice  of  the  little  singer  became 
the  strong  echo  of  the  good  news — 
“Justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Conrad  and  LYsula,  when 
they  took  that  little  street-singer  into 
their  house,  little  thought  that  they 
were  nourishing  the  great  champion  of 
the  Reformation.  The  poor  child  was 
Martin  Luther  !  “  Be  not  forgetful  to 

entertain  strangers.” 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  the 
song  which  Luther  sang  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  night : 

“  Lord  of  Heaven  !  lone  and  sad, 

I  would  lift  mv  heart  to  Thee, 

Pilgrim  in  a  foreign  land, 

Gracious  Father,  look  on  me. 

I  shall  neither  faint  nor  die 
^Vhile  I  walk  beneath  Thine  eye. 

“  I  will  stay  my  faith  on  Thee, 

And  will  never  fear  to  tread 
Where  the  Saviour-Master  leads; 

He  will  give  me  daily  bread. 

Christ  was  hungr)',  Christ  was  poor — 

He  will  feed  me  from  His  store. 

“  Foxes  to  their  holes  have  gone. 

Ever}’  bird  into  its  nest ; 

But  I  wander  here  alone. 

And  for  me  there  is  no  rest. 

Ye^  I  neither  faint  nor  fear, 

For  the  Saviour  Christ  is  here.” 


How  to  be  a  Gentleman. 


We  want  a  few  private  words  with 
the  boys.  The  truth  is  we  have  a  great 
idea  of  boys.  We  used  to  think  men 
were  made  of  boys.  We  begin  to  think 
now  that  those  were  old-fashioned  no- 
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tions,  that  they  are  out  of  date.  We 
look  around  aud  see  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  grown  up,  with  men’s  clothes  on  ; 
who  are  called  men.  But  they  act  and 
behave  so  that  we  feel  certain  that  they 
were  never  made  out  of  boys.  If  they 
had  been,  they  would  know  how  to  be¬ 
have  better.  Where  they  came  from 
we  do  not  know.  But  what  we  wish  to 
put  into  the  ears  of  the  boys  is  this — be 
gentlemen.  In  this  country,  every 
boy  may  grow  up  to  be  a  gentleman  if 
he  will.  It  is  net  necessary  that  he 
should  become  rich — and  boys  think  it 
is — nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
become  a  great  scholar,  nor  that  he 
should  become  a  distinguished  man. 

But  some  impatient  ones  are  asking, 
How  can  we  become  gentlemen  ?  How 
can  a  boy  go  about  making  himself 
one?  Can  he  work  for  it?  Yes,  he 
can.  And  the  harder  he  works  in  the 
right  w^ay,  the  better.  Can  he  study 
for  it?  Yes,  he  can.  But  he  must 
study  with  his  eyes  and  his  ears.  Bead¬ 
ing  books  and  newspapers  is  not  enough. 
He  must  think  and  feel  as  well  as 
speak  and  act.  Can  he  buy  it  ?  No, 
he  cannot.  Money  will  buy  a  great 
many  things,  but  it  will  not  buy  what 
makes  a  gentleman.  If  you  have 
money,  you  can  go  to  a  shop  and  buy 
clothes.  But  hat,  coat,  pants,  and 
boots  do  not  make  a  gentleman.  They 
make  a  fop,  and  sometimes  they  come 
near  making  a  fool.  Money  will  buy 
dogs  and  horses,  but  how  many  dogs 
and  horses  do  you  think  it  will  take  to 
make  a  gentleman  ?  Let  no  boy,  there¬ 
fore,  think  he  is  to  be  made  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  horse 
he  rides,  the  stick  he  carries,  the  dog 
that  trots  after  him,  the  house  he  lives 
in,  or  the  money  he  spends.  Not  one 
or  all  these  things  do  it — and  yet  every 
boy  may  be  a  gentleman.  He  may 
wear  an  old  hat,  cheap  clothes,  have 
no  horses,  live  in  a  poor  house,  and 
spend  but  little  money,  and  still  be  a 
gentleman.  But  how  ?  By  being  true, 
manly,  and  honorable.  By  keeping 
himself  neat  and  respectable.  By  being 
civil  and  courteous.  By  respecting  him¬ 
self  and  respecting  others.  By  doing 
the  best  he  knows  how.  And  finally, 
and  above  all,  by  fearing  God  and 
keeping  His  commandments. — Parish 
Visitor. 


Quoting  Latin  and  German. 


The  custom  of  interlarding  speeches 
with  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  has  passed  away.  Formerly, 
however,  those  members  of  Congress 
who  were  college  graduates  were  in  the 
habit  of  “peppering  and  salting”  their 
orations  with  choice  extracts  from  the 
classics.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  the  eccentric  John 
Bandolph,  of  Virginia,  made  one  of  his 
peculiar  speeches,  and  indulged  in  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  Latin  and  Greek 
poets.  There  was  a  member  of  the 
House  named  George  Kremer,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  primitive  German  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ban¬ 
dolph  had  finished  his  speech,  Mr. 
Kremer  rose,  and,  in  a  strain  of  well 
acted  indignation,  poured  forth  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  Pennsylvania  German  upon  the 
ears  of  the  amazed  Yirginiau.  “  Will 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  cried  Bandolph  in  his  shrill¬ 
est  tones,  “enlighten  the  House  and 
the  country  by  translating  what  he  has 
j  ust  uttered  ?  ”  “I  have  on  ly  to  say  in  re¬ 
ply  to  my  friend  from  Virginia,”  retorted 
Kremer,  “  that  when  he  translates  the 
dead  languages,  which  he  is  constantly 
using  for  the  benefit  of  us  country  mem¬ 
bers,  into  something  like  English,  I  will 
be  equally  liberal  in  translating  my 
living  Pennsylvania  German  into  some¬ 
thing  that  the  House  can  understand.” 
The  House  roared  with  laughter,  in 
which  Bandolph  did  not  join. 


The  Lepers  of  Jerusalem. 


Says  a  WTiter  in  the  Atlantic :  “  Un¬ 
derneath  the  wall  by  Zion  Gate  dwell, 
in  low  stone  huts  and  burrows,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  lepers,  who  form 
a  horrid  community  by  themselves. 
These  poor  creatures,  with  toeless  feet 
and  fingerless  hands,  came  out  of  their 
dens  and  assailed  us  with  piteous  cries 
for  charity.  What  could  be  done  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  give  to  all.  The  little 
we  threw  them  they  fought  for,  and  the 
unsuccessful  followed  us  with  whetted 
eagerness.  We  could  do  nothing  but 
flee,  and  we  climbed  the  wall  and  ran 
down  it,  leaving  Demetrius  behind  as  a 
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rear-guard.  I  should  have  had  some 
p'ty  for  them  if  they  had  not  exhibited 
so  much  maliciousness.  They  knew 
their  power,  and  i)rought  all  their  loath¬ 
someness  after  us,  thinking  that  we 
would  be  forced  to  buy  their  retreat. 
Two  hideous  old  women  followed  us  a 
long  distance,  and  when  they  became 
convinced  that  further  howling  and 
whining  would  be  fiuitless,  they  sud¬ 
denly  changed  tone  and  cursed  us  with 
healthful  vigor  ;  having  cursed  us,  they 
hobbled  home  to  roost." 


Indian  Oratory. 


Prof.  Elicott  Evans  tells  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  his  grand-uncle,  Joseph  Elicott, 
and  the  chief  Red  Jacket:  The  two 
having  met  in  a  Tonawanda  swamp, 
they  sat  down  on  a  log  which  happened 
to  be  convenient,  both  being  near  the 
middle.  Presently  Red  Jacket  said,  in 
his  almost  unintelligible  English : 
“  Move  along,  Jo."  Ehcott  did  so,  and 
the  sachem  moved  up  to  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  came  another  request,  “  Move 
along,  Jo,"  and  again  the  agent  com 
plied  and  the  chief  followed.  Scarcely 
had  this  been  done  when  Red  J acket 
again  said,  “  Move  along,  Jo."  Much 
annoyed,  but  willing  to  humor  him,  and 
not  seeing  what  he  meant,  Elicott  com¬ 
plied,  this  t'me  reaching  the  end  of  the 
log.  But  that  was  not  sufficient,  and 
presently  the  request  was  repeated  for 
the  fourth  time,  “Move  along,  Jo." 
“  Why,  man,"  angrily  replied  the  agent, 
“  I  can’t  move  any  further  without  get¬ 
ting  off  from  the  log  into  the  mud." 
“Ugh  !  Just  so  white  man.  Want  In¬ 
dian  move  along — move  along.  Can’t 
go  DO  further,  but  he  say — ‘  Move 
along.’  " 


“  If  Ye  Love  Me.” 


Francis  I.  of  France  hazarded  the 
battle  of  Marignan  against  the  advice 
of  his  generals,  terrible  odds  being 
against  him.  When  about  rushing  into 
the  fiercest  of  the  conflict,  he  turned  to 
his  army  and  cried,  “Qui  m’aime  me 
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suive  !"  (Let  him  who  loves  me, 'follow. ; 
His  troops  followed  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  no  obstacles  could  overcome,  and 
they  gained  a  glorious  victory. 

A  fierce  conflict  is  waging  between 
the  forces  of  light  and  darkness.  To 
merely  human  eyes  terrible  odds  appear 
to  be  against  those  who  fight  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  But  Christ,  the 
great  Captain,  leads  on  the  believing 
host,  and  cries  to  every  soldier,  “  Let 
him  who  loves  me,  follow  me.” 

Do  we  so  love  our  Christ  that  we  can 
cheerfully  and  boldly  go  out  to  fight  Ills 
battles?  Can  we  make  our  duty  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  Him  a  privilege  and  joy  ?  If  we 
take  a  deep  abiding  love  of  Him  to  the 
conflict  nothing  can  withstand  us.  D  > 
we  not  need  to  pray,  O  Christ,  deepen 
our  love  to  Thee  that  we  may  be  invin¬ 
cible? — Jour,  and  Mess. 


The  Oldest  Lightning-Conductor. 


Arago,  the  celebrated  French  astrono¬ 
mer,  wrote  ihe  following : 

“  The  temple  of  the  Jew^s,  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  existed  for  a  period  of  nearly  one 
thousand  years  ;  for  the  temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon  existed  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
and  the  second  temple  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  temple  was,  by  its 
situation,  more  particularly  exposed  to 
the  very  frequent  and  violent  thunder¬ 
storms  in  Palestine.  ^Nevertheless, 
neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  men¬ 
tions  that  it  was  ever  struck  bv  light- 
ning.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  simple. 
By  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  provided  wdth  a  light¬ 
ning  conductor,  which  came  very  near 
that  discovered  by  Franklin,  used  by  us. 
The  roof  of  the  temple,  similar  to  those 
found  in  Italy,  was  covered  with  thickly 
gilt  wood.  Lastly,  beneath  the  fore 
court  of  the  temple,  there  were  cisterns 
into  which  flowed  the  water  coming 
from  the  roof  by  means  of  metal  pipes. 
Here  we  find  such  a  multitude  of  light¬ 
ning-conductors,  that  Lichtenberg  was 
right  when  he  maintained  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  like  structures  in  our 
days  isfarfrom  presenting  an  apparatus 
so  well  adapted  to  produce  the  desired 
effect." — Hebrew  Observer. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


FEBllUARX  4.  BESSON  T.  187  T. 


Sexagesima  Sunday.  John  x.  1-10. 

CHRIST  THE  DOOR. 


1.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  en- 
tereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

2.  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door,  is  the 
shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

3.  To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep 
hear  his  voice :  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 

4.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep, 
hegoeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him  : 
for  they  know  his  voice. 

5.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but 
will  flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers. 


6.  This  parable  spate  Jesus  unto  them  :  but 
they  unders  ood  not  what  things  they  were 
which  he  spake  unto  them. 

7.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the 
sheep. 

8.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  robbers  :  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them. 

9.  I  am  the  door :  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in,  he  shall  he  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out, 
and  find  pasture. 

10.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal, 
and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy:  I  am  come  thac 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly. 


QUESTIONS. 


To  whom  were  these  words  spoken?  Ch.  ix. 
40.  What  miracle  had  our  Saviour  just  wrought? 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  this  miracle  on  the 
Pharisees?  Ch.  ix.  16,28-34.  Is  this  discourse 
strictly  a  parable?  What  occupation  forms  the 
basis  of  the  comparison  ?  Were  the  Jews  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  calling  of  the  shepherd?  In 
what  sense  were  the  Pharisees  shepherds? 
Were  i\\Qj  good  shepherds  of  the  people?  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  1-6.  Where  is  the  Lord  called  a  shep¬ 
herd  ?  Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Is.  xl.  11.  Where 
are  the  people  of  God  called  His  sheep  ?  Ps.  c. 
3  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31.  What  does  our  Saviour 
call  Himself  in  verse  11  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
work  of  a  shepherd  that  makes  it  an  appropri¬ 
ate  image  of  God’s  care  for  His  children  ?  W hat 
is  there  in  <he  nature  of  the  sheep  that  makes 
it  a  suitable  image  to  represent  the  peoirle  of 
God  ? 

Ver.  1.  What  is  a  shepherd?  What  kind  of 
sheepfolds  were  used  in  Palestine?  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  climbing  up  f  What  is  said 
of  him  who  climbs  up  some  other  way?  How 
did  this  apply  to  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
Jews?  In  what  sense  were  they  thieves  and 
robbers  ?  Does  this  also  apply  to  all  teachers, 
pastors  and  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  ? 
VV’ hat  does  the  word  pastor  mean  ?  Shepherd. 
How  must  all  teachers  and  pastors  enter  upon 
their  work?  What  are  they,  if  they  enter  in 
any  other  way  ? 

2,3.  How  does  the  shepherd  enter?  What 
was  the  work  of  the  porter^  Whom  does  the 
porter  here  represent  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
sheep?  What  does  the  shepherd  do?  Was  it 
usual  with  shepherds  to  give  names  to  their 
sheep  ?  Did  the  sheep  know  these  names  ? 
Does  the  Lord  know  His  children  by  name  ? 
Is.  xliii.  1 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  12.  What  does  this  show  ? 


4.  Does  the  shepherd  drive  his  sheep,  or  lead 
them  ?  What  do  the  sheep  do  ?  Why  do  they 
follow  him  ?  Whom  are  we  to  follow?  Mark 

ii.  14  ;  Luke  ix.  59  ;  John  i.  43.  What  is  Jesus 
called  in  1  Peter  ii.  25?  Does  He  drive 
His  people,  or  go  before  them  ?  How  does 
He  go  before  them?  Hjw  are  we  to  follow 
Him  ? 

5.  Will  they  follow  a  stranger?  Why?  Is 
it  safe  to  follow  any  one  but  Christ  ?  How  ought 
we  to  act  towards  any  other? 

6.  7.  Did  the  hearers  understand  these  words  ? 
How  did  Jesus  then  explain  them  ?  What 
does  He  declare  Himself  to  be  ?  What  does  He 
afterwards  call  Himself?  Is  there  any  contra¬ 
diction  in  this  ?  What  is  the  object  of  a  door  f 
What  does  Jesus  mean  by  saying  that  He  is 
the  Door?  If  He  is  the  door  of  the  sheep,  how 
alone  can  any  one  enter  the  sheepfold  ? 

8.  What  does  Jesus  say  of  those  who  cxme 
before  Him?  Who,  in  particular,  are  meant? 
How  did  they  show  that  they  were  thieves  and 
robbers?  Verse  1.  Did  the  sheep  hear  them? 
Was  this  true  of  the  people  in  general?  Who 
are  meant  by  the  sheep)  ? 

9.  What  words  does  Jesus  repeat?  What 
further  does  He  say?  Is  He  the  D  mr  for  the 
shepherds  alone?  No;  for  both  shepherds  and 
sheep.  How  do  we  enter  in  through  Christ? 
Through  whom  alone  can  we  come  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther?  John  xiv.  6.  What  is  the  result  of  en¬ 
tering  in  by  the  true  door?  What  is  meant  by 
saved?  Going  in  and  out  ?  Finding  pasture  ? 
What  is  the  pasture  of  the  Good  Shepherd's 
sheep  ?  John  vi.  35-55. 

10.  For  what  does  the  thief  come  ?  For  what 
is  Christ  come  ?  What  is  meant  by  life  ?  What 
is  necessary,  that  we  may  obtain  life  ? 
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Comments — This  discourse,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  parable,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative,  is  yet  of  the  nature 
of  a  parable.  The  images  of  it  are  de¬ 
rived  from  a  vocation  with  which  our 
Saviour’s  hearers  were  perfectly  familiar. 
For  the  Jews  were  the  descendants  of  a 
race  of  shepherds,  and,  even  in  our 
Saviour’s  time,  were  still  familiar  with, 
and  in  various  ways  interested  in,  the 
shepherd’s  work. 

These  words  were  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  as  addressed  to  the  Pharisees. 
For  they  were  among  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  people,  whom  God’s  word  re¬ 
garded  and  continually  addressed  as 
shepherds.  See  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  But 
they  were  not  good  shepherds  of  the 
people  ;  they  were  more  like  thieves  and 
robbers.  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  4,  describes 
their  character  in  this  respect.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees  towards  the  blind  man  whom 
our  Saviour  had  healed,  first  trying  to 
seduce  him  into  falsehood,  and  then 
casting  him  out  of  their  synagogue, 
showed  what  kind  of  shepherds  they 
were,  and  gave  special  emphasis  to  our 
Saviour’s  words. 

The  image  here  employed  is  also  very 
appropriate  and  beautiful  in  itself,  com¬ 
paring,  as  it  does,  the  relation  between 
God  and  His  people  to  that  between 
a  shepherd  and  his  sheep.  God,  in  His 
word,  very  frequently  represents  His 
care  for  His  people  under  the  image  of 
a  shepherd’s  care  for  his  flock.  See  Is. 
xl.  11 ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  10  ;  Ps.  xxxiii. 
1  ;  Ixxx.  1.  What  a  shepherd  does  for 
his  sheep  admirably  represents  what 
God  does  for  His  people ;  tenderly 
watching  over  them  ;  leading  them  forth 
to  pasture ;  gathering  them  into  the 
fold ;  protecting  them  from  harm ; 
helping  the  weak  ;  seeking  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  lost,  etc.  Moreover,  there 
is  that  in  the  nature  of  the  sheep,  which 
renders  it,  more  than  any  other  image, 
a  suitable  representation  of  the  helpless 
dependence  of  man,  in  his  relation  to 
God,  and  of  what  his  docility  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  keeper  and  guide  ought  to 
be.  For  the  sheep  is,  above  all  other 
animals,  dependent,  for  its  well-being, 
on  the  care  of  men.  “  It  is  so  created 
as  of  necessity  to  require  a  shepherd, 
and  can  never  do  well  except  under  his 
protection  and  care.”  Luther  says : 


“  This  simple  creature  has  this  special 
note  among  all  animals,  that  it  quickly 
hears  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  follows 
no  one  else,  depends  entirely  on  him. 
and  seeks  help  from  him  alone,  cannot 
help  itself,  but  is  shut  up  to  another’s 
aid.”  These  qualities  make  it  a  spe¬ 
cially  suitable  image  to  represent  the 
Christian.  Our  Saviour  uses  it  more 
than  once  in  speaking  of  His  true  fol¬ 
lowers.  See  Matt.  xxv.  32 

The  discourse  naturally  divides  itself 
into  different  parts.  The  first  five  verses 
treat  of  the  difference  between  the  true 
and  the  false  shepherd  generally.  Our 
Saviour  then  (vers.  7-9)  declares  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Door.  After  this  (ver.  11) 
He  says  that  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd. 
One  line  of  representation  is  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  throughout.  There  are  shifting 
scenes  in  the  representation.  Christ  is 
all,  and  all  is  Christ.  Thus,  in  the  same 
discourse.  He  is  represented  both  as 
the  door  of  the  Sheep-fold,  and  the 
Shepherd. 

1,  2.  The  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  the  false  shepherd 
lies  in  the  way  of  their  enteriug  the 
sheep-fold.  The  real  shepherd  enters 
by  the  door ;  the  other  climbs  up  some 
other  way,  on  which  account  he  is  not 
called  a  shepherd  at  all,  but  a  thief  and 
a  robber. 

A  sheep-fold,  in  Palestiue,  was  an  en¬ 
closure  under  the  open  sky,  surrounded 
by  a  rude  fence  of  timber  or  of  stone. 
This  will  explain  the  expression  of 
climbing  up. 

These  words  referred  directly  to  the 
Pharisees,  to  whom  they  were  spoken. 
They  are  here  charged  with  being  thieves 
and  robbers.  The  shepherds  of  that 
day,  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  people, 
had  not  entered  by  the  true  door.  That 
is,  while  their  external  appointment  to 
their  office  was  authorized  and  valid, 
the  internal  spirit  in  which  they  entered 
upon  it  destroyed  all  its  reality  and 
truth.  They  had  not  come  as  the  true 
ministers  of  the  expected  INIessiah,  to 
prepare  His  way  ;  but  had  come  among 
the  people  with  vain  imaginations  of  a 
false  God  and  a  false  Messiah  ;  had 
come  in  pride  and  in  their  own  name, 
instead  of  through  Christ  the  true  door. 
The  words,  however,  apply,  also,  to  all 
who  in  any  sense  are  shepherds  of  the 
people,  under  Christ.  Any  pastor  (the 
meaning  of  which  word  is  shepherd),  or 
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any  religious  teacher  who  enters  upon 
his  work  in  a  spirit  of  pride  or  selfishness, 
in  his  own  name,  or  in  any  other  way 
than  through  Christ,  the  true  door,  in 
His  name,  for  His  glory,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  His  flock,  lalls  under  the 
condemnaiion  of  climbing  up  some  other 
way  as  a  thief  and  robber. 

3.  The  Porter.  This  wor.^,  as  used  in 
the  Scriptures,  does  not  bear  its  modern 
signification,  but  signifies  the  gate¬ 
keeper,  or  door-keeper  ;  i.  e.,  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  door, 
opening  and  closing  it,  from  within,  by 
means  of  the  wooden  bolt  with  which 
it  was  secured. 

It  is  a  question  whom  our  Saviour 
intended  to  represent  by  the  porter. 
The  most  ancient  interpretation  is,  that 
the  porter  signifies  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who,  in  general,  opens  whatever  is 
hidden  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation, 
and  who  co-operates  with  the  Kedeem- 
er,  in  His  Shepherd- office,  opening  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  “  St.  Augustine 
doubts  whether  the  porter  is  not  best 
iuterpreted  of  Christ  Himself,  as  well  as 
the  door ;  and  the  very  doubt  is  in¬ 
structive;  for  what  attribute  of  Christ  is 
there,  but  is  in  some  sense  said  of  the 
ever-blessed  Spirit  also  ?  ’ ’ 

Calleth  by  name.  It  was  common, 
among  the  shepherds  of  that  country  to 
give  names  to  their  sheep  ;  which  names 
the  sheep  knew  and  answered  to.  This 
describes  the  mutual  knowledge  and 
confidential  familiarity  existing  between 
God  and  His  people.  God  knows  those 
who  are  His  in  the  most  intimate  way. 
He  knows  and  calls  them  by  name. 
Is.  xliii.  1  ;  xlix.  1  ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  12. 

4,  5.  Goeth  before.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  to  lead 
their  flocks.  They  loent  before,  and  the 
sheep  followed.  Thus  Jesus,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  goes  before  His  people.  He 
leads  them  ;  He  does  not  drive  them, 
“  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.”  John  xii.  32. 
He  goes  before  His  people,  in  obedience 
to  the  Father’s  wdll,  in  sufiering,  in  sor¬ 
row,  in  bearing  the  cross,  in  all  their 
experiences  as  God’s  children,  and  He 
goes  before  them  into  glory.  So,  also 
as  the  sheep  follows  its  shepherd,  the 
true  Christian  follows  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  his  soul.  He  is  our  example, 
“  that  we  should  follow  His  steps.” 
1  Pet.  ii.  21. 


In  illustration  of  what  is  here  said  as 
to  the  sheep  knowing  the  voice  of  the 
shepherd,  but  not  knowing  the  voice  of 
a  stranger,  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  narrative  of  a  traveler  :  ‘‘  Having 
had  my  attention  directed  to  the  words 
in  John  x.  3,  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was 
usual  to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was,  and  that  the 
sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when  he 
called  them  by  their  names.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Passing  by 
a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd 
the  same  question  I  had  put  to  the 
servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  an¬ 
swer.  I  then  bade  him  to  call  one  of 
his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly 
left  his  pasturage  and  its  companions, 
and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shepherd 
with  signs  of  pleasure,  and  with  a 
prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never 
observed  in  any  other  animal.  It  is 
also  true  in  this  country  that  ‘  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him.’  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many 
of  his  sheep  were  still  wild,  that  they 
had  not  yet  learned  their  names,  but 
that  by  teaching  them  they  would  all 
learn  them.” 

6.  The  discourse  is  here  called  a 
“  parable.”  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not 
a  parable  in  the  proper  sense.  The 
word  here  translated  parable  signifies 
rather  “  proverb,”  or  allegorical  saying. 
Because  He  spake  to  them  “  in  proverbs  ” 
(Ch.  xvi.  25),  the  Pharisees  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  Him,  though  without  doubt 
perceiving  that  what  he  said  He  meant 
concerning  them. 

7.  Our  Lord  explains  the  similitude. 
He  first  declares  Himself  to  be  “the 
door  of  the  sheep i.  e.,  the  door 
through  which  the  shepherds  must  come 
to  the  sheep.  From  the  beginning,  en¬ 
trance  to  the  fold  had  been  through 
Christ  alone.  He,  as  the  Chief  Shepherd 
of  His  people  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  even  before  His  becoming 
flesh,  had  ever  been  the  sole  door  to  the 
sheep.  This,  of  course,  is  much  more 
plainly  the  case  under  the  new  Cove¬ 
nant.  We  may  see,  in  these  words, 
some  intimation,  also,  of  what  Christ 
elsewhere  declares,  that  He  is  the  door 
of  ingress  to  the  Father.  “No  man 
can  go  to  the  Father  but  by  Me.” 
John  xiv.  6.  This  sense,  however,  if  it 
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be  here  included,  is  not  the  direct  mean¬ 
ing,  but  is  to  be  subordinately  under¬ 
stood. 

8.  Came  before  me.  It  is  a  question 
into  which  we  shall  not  enter  here, 
whether  this  expression  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  respect  of  time,  or  whether  it  is 
not  rather  to  be  explained  in  another 
way.  That  Christ  is  speaking  of  those 
who  came  before  Him  in  point  of  time, 
is  at  least  the  sense  which  lies  upon  the 
surface ;  and  for  purposes  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  it  appears  best  to 
adhere  to  this.  Taking  this  sense,  the 
words  must  be  modified.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  include  the  Prophets  and  holy 
men,  who,  as  shepherds  of  the  people, 
came  before  Christ  and  prepared  His 
way.  For  they  entered  the  fold  through 
Christ,  the  door.  But  our  Saviour  re¬ 
ferred  particularly  to  the  scribes  and 
traditional  guides  of  the  people,  whom 
He  so  often  denounced.  “They  were 
emphatically  at  that  time  the  thieves 
and  robbers,  ^devouring  wddows’  houses, 
spoiling  the  Church,  making  it,  espe¬ 
cially  at  these  festivals,  ‘  a  house  of 
merchandise’  and  ‘a  den  of  thieves.’ 
They  were  moreover  robbers  in  attach¬ 
ing  disciples  unto  themselves,  and  not 
unto  God.” 

The  sheep  did  not  hear  them.  By 
sheep,  here  and  throughout  the  entire 
discourse,  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
people  in  general,  who  in  fact  were  to  a 
large  extent  led  astray  by  their  religious 
guides,  but  rather  those  who  in  their 
sincerity,  guilelessness  and  spirit  of 
obedience,  were  true  sheep  of  the  true 
shepherd.  Such  were  never  wanting  in 
Israel,  and  these  did  not  hear  the  false 
shepherds. 

9.  Our  Saviour  here  extends  and  en¬ 
larges  the  figure  of  the  door,  so  that  it 
more  nearly  approaches  what  He  says 
in  Ch.  xiv.  6.  In  ver.  7,  He  declares 
Himself  to  be  the  door  by  which  the 
shepherds  enter  to  the  sheep ;  here, 
more  generally.  He  declares  Himself  to 
be  the  door  by  which  shepherds  and 
sheep  alike  must  go  in  and  out.  Whe¬ 
ther  one  be  a  shepherd  or  a  sheep,  he 
can  enter  only  by  Christ.  Yea,  all  are 
sheep  ;  and  it  is  through  Him  alone 
that  they  can  enter  into  the  fold,  for 
protection  and  safety,  or  go  forth  to  feed 
on  the  pasturage  of  salvation.  “  Lord 
Jesus,  Thou  art  the  Door,  both  of  Grace 


and  of  Glory.  It  is  by  Thee  that  we 
enter  into  the  Church  to  find  there  the 
pasture  of  Thy  w’ord,  and  of  Thy 
lieavenly  doctrine,  of  Thy  mysteries,  of 
Thy  sacraments,  and  of  Thy  precious 
body  and  blood.  It  is  by  Thee  that, 
when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we  enter 
into  Heaven,  there  to  find  that  only 
pasture  of  eternal  truth,  in  which  Thou 
wilt  feed  Thy  sheep  forever.” 


Lavender. 


How  prone  we  are  to  hide  and  ho\rd 
Each  little  token  love  has  stored, 

To  tell  of  happy  hours  ; 

We  lay  aside  with  tender  care 
A  tattered  book,  a  curl  of  hair, 

A  bunch  of  faded  flowers. 

When  Death  has  led  with  pulseless  hand 
Our  darlings  to  the  silent  land, 

Awhile  we  sit  bereft. 

But  time  goes  on  ;  anon  we  rise, 

Our  dead  being  buried  from  our  eyes, 

We  gather  what  is  left. 

The  books  they  loved,  the  songs  they  sang, 
The  little  flute  whose  music  rang 
So  cheerily  of  old  ; 

The  pictures  we  have  watched  them  paint, 
The  last  plucked  flower,  with  odor  faint. 

That  fell  from  fingers  cold. 

We  smooth,  and  fold  with  reverent  care 
The  robes  they,  living  used  to  wear  ; 

And  painful  pulses  stir, 

As  o’er  the  relics  of  our  dead. 

With  bitter  rain  of  tears,  we  spread 
Pale  purple  lavender. 

And  when  we  come  in  after  years. 

With  only  tender  April  tears 

On  cheeks  once  white  with  care, 

To  look  at  treasures  put  away 
Despairing  on  that  far-off  day, 

A  subtle  scent  is  there. 

Dew-wet  and  fresh  we  gathered  them. 

These  fragrant  flowers — now  every  stem 
Is  bare  of  all  its  bloom. 

Tear-wet  and  sweet  we  strewed  them  here, 
To  lend  our  relics  sacred,  dear. 

Their  beautiful  perfume. 

That  scent  abides  on  book  and  lute. 

On  curl,  and  flower,  and  with  its  mute 
But  eloquent  appeal, 

It  wins  from  us  a  deeper  sob 
For  our  lost  dead — a  sharper  throb 
Than  we  are  wont  to  feel. 

It  whispers  of  the  long-ago, 

Its  love,  its  loss,  its  aching  woe. 

And  buried  sorrows  stir  ; 

And  tears  like  those  we  sheil  of  old 
Roll  down  our  cheeks  as  we  behold 
Our  faded  lavender. 
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Qumquagesima  Sunday.  Matthew  xvi.  21-28. 

CROSS-BEARING. 


21.  ^  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to 
shew  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the 
elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day. 

22.  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  re¬ 
buke  him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord : 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee. 

23.  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  > 
thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me  :  f  r  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 

24.  ^  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 


25.  For  whosoover  will  save  his  life,  shall 
lo«e  it :  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,  shall  find  it. 

26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited  ‘f  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  W‘  rid,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul? 

27.  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then 
he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

28.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  be  some 
standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  S  n  of  man  coming  in  his  king¬ 
dom. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ver.  21.  What  does  Jesus  here  predict?  Are 
there  other  instances  of  His  making  the  same 
announcement?  See  Mark  ix.  12;  3Iatt,  xvii. 
22;  Lnke  xvii.  25;  xviii.  31-33.  Was  this  the 
first  instance?  What  had  just  taken  place? 
Vers.  13-17.  Was  there  any  reason  why  our 
Lord  began  the  announcements  of  His  Passion 
just  after  this  great  confession  ?  Yes ;  because 
the  disciples  were  not  prepared  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  before  they  had  come,  as  they  had 
now  come,  to  have  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

Whiiher  did  He  say  He  must  go?  \Vhy  was 
it  fit  that  He  should  suffer  in  Jerusalem  ? 
Luke  xiii.  33.  Of  Avhom  should  He  suffer? 
Does  He  mention  the  manner  of  His  death  ? 
Does  He  mention  it  on  another  occasion  ?  Matt. 
XX.  19.  AVhat  should  take  place  after  His  suf¬ 
ferings  and  death  ?  Why  did  our  Saviour  tell 
disciples  of  these  things? 

22.  Which  of  the  disciples  is  here  named  ? 
What  was  his  character?  How  did  our  Lord’s 
announcement  affect  him?  Did  it  probably 
affect  the  other  disciples  in  the  same  way  ? 
What  did  Peter  say  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
expression,  Be  it  far  from  Thee?  How  did  this 
conduct  agree  with  the  bold  confession  which 
Peter  had  just  made  ?  Did  the  disciples  expect 
the  Messiah  to  suffer  and  die  ?  When  His  death 
came,  how  did  it  affect  them  ?  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  Jesus  to  suffer  and  die? 

23.  Hew  did  Jesus  reply  to  Peter?  On  what 
previous  occasion  had  He  used  this  same  ex¬ 
pression  ?  Blatt.iv.  10.  In  what  way  wxis  Peter 
acting  Satan’s  pan  ?  Did  he  know  that  he 
was  doing  so?  What  is  meant  by  offence? 


How  did  Peter  savor  the  things  that  he  of 
men?  In  shrinking  from  the  necessity  of  pain 
and  humiliation. 

24.  To  Avhom  did  Jesus  then  speak  ?  To 
whom  besides,  according  to  Mark?  3Iark  viii. 
34.  If  any  one  will  be  Christ’s  disciple,  what 
must  he  deny?  What  is  it  to  deny  ourself? 
What  must  we  take  up?  In  what  form  does 
the  cross  come  to  us  ?  What,  in  particular,  is 
meant  by  taking  up  the  cross? 

25.  What  remarkable  saying  comes  next? 
Where  else  do  we  find  the  same  truth  ?  Luke 
xvii.  33  ;  John  xii.  25.  How  can  it  be  that  t ) 
save  one's  life  is  to  lose  it,  and  to  lose  one’s  life 
is  to  save  it?  How  did  our  Saviour  lose  His 
life,  and,  in  losing,  find  it  ?  How  is  this  true  of 
Christian  persons?  What  does  our  Saviour 
say  in  John  xii.  24  ? 

26.  What  is  more  valuable  than  the  whole 
world  ?  What  is  the  soul?  What  is  it  to  lose 
one’s  soul  ?  Why  are  we  in  danger  of  losing 
it?  Why  is  the  loss  of  the  soul  so  fearful  a 
thing  ?  What,  then,  ought  to  be  our  chief  con¬ 
cern  ? 

27.  What  great  event  does  He  here  announce  ? 
Which  coming  does  He  mean?  How  will  He 
come?  What  will  He  do?  Why  does  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  in  this  discourse,  join  together  His  suf¬ 
ferings  and  His  glory  ?  Do  the  two  go  together 
for  Christians?  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  How  does  this 
comfort  us  in  suffering? 

28.  What  decl  iration  is  added  ?  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  ? 

Bepeat,  now,  the  substance  of  what  we  have 
learned. 


CATECHISM. 


VL.  Lord's  Day. 


16.  Why  must  he  be  very  man,  and  also  per¬ 
fectly  righteous? 

Because  the  justice  of  God  requires  that  the 
same  human  nature,  which  hath  sinned,  should 


likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin ;  and  one, 
who  is  him.self  a  sinner,  cannot  satisfy  for 
others. 
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Comments.  Of  the  several  an¬ 
nouncements  which  our  Saviour  made 
to  His  disciples  of  His  sufferings  and 
death,  this  is  the  first.  Prior  to  this, 
there  had  been  indeed  some  obscure  in¬ 
timations  of  the  Passion,  but  this  is  the 
first  direct  mention  that  is  made  of  it- 
The  circumstance  is  significant  and 
important,  that  this,  the  first  dis¬ 
closure  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion,  was 
made  immediately  after  the  great  con¬ 
fession  of  St.  Peter.  There  was  a  secret 
reason  for  this,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
For  it  was  not  fit  that  our  Saviour 
should  speak  of  His  Passion  before  He 
had  called  forth  faith  in  His  Godhead. 
Without  faith  in  His  Divinity,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  His  Passion  would  have 
been  unprofitable,  nay,  injurious.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  seem  a  large  portion  of 
His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  wa< 
first  devoted  to  the  calling  forth,  by 
degrees,  of  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God.  And  when  this  had  reached  some 
degree  of  strength  and  assurance,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  confession  of  Peter, 
then,  but  not  before,  had  the  time  come 
when  our  Saviour  might  safely  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Passion. 
This  is  evidently  the  interior  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  expression  with  which  this 
account  is  introduced  :  “  From  that  time 
forth  (i.  e.,  from  the  time  of  Peter’s 
confession)  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  His 
disciples,  dcci 

21.  This  announcement  is  in  more 
general  terms  than  some  which  were 
made  afterwards.  Here,  Jesus  simply 
says  that  He  ‘‘  should  suffer  many 
things;”  in  Luke  xviii.  32,  33,  the 
mockery,  the  spitting  and  the  scourging 
are  specified.  Here,  it  is  merely  stated 
that  He  should  be  “  killed  elsewhere, 
Matt.  XX..  1 9,  the  particular  mode  of  His 
death,  namely  by  crucifixion,  is  like¬ 
wise  foretold. 

Unto  Jerusalem.  Our  Saviour  had 
Himself  said  :  “  It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem,” 
Luke  xiii.  33.  As  the  lamb  of  sacri¬ 
fice  was  offered  in  the  Holy  City,  so  it 
behooved  the  Lamb  of  God  to  be  slain 
there. 

Raised  again  the  third  day.  With 
the  prophecy  of  His  suflferings  our  Sa¬ 
viour  immediately  connects  that  of  His 
resurrection.  The  two  are  inseparable. 
His  humiliation  and  His  glorification  go 
together.  His  humiliation  has  the  very 


principle  of  its  being,  in  the  fact  of  its 
giving  birth  to  His  glorification  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand.  His  glorification 
could  never  have  been  brought  to  pass 
except  through  foregoing  humiliation. 
St.  Mark  says  that  Jesus  uttered  this 
saying  about  His  resurrection,  openly; 
that  is,  without  reserve,  or  any  charge 
of  secrecy,  such  as  he  had  laid  on  His 
disciples  just  before,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  His  Godhead.  This  prophe¬ 
cy  of  the  resurrection  seems,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  have  been  well  known.  The 
Chief  Priests  and  the  Pharisees  were 
aware  of  it,  as  it  appears  from  Matt, 
xxvii.  62,  63.  In  the  gloomy  picture 
of  the  Passion  this  annunciation  of  the 
resurrection  was  to  the  disciples  a  beam 
of  light  and  hope.  This  did  not  save 
them,  however,  from  being  thrown  on 
the  verge  of  despair  by  their  blaster’s 
death,  almost  as  if  no  promise  of  the 
resurrection  had  been  given.  Their 
faith  was  imperfect;  and  this  prophecy 
of  the  resurrection  had  been  left  with 
them  as  a  dark  saying.”  whose  mean¬ 
ing  they  did  not  properly  grasp  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  stupendous  character  of 
the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  was  such 
that  no  previous  announcement  could 
lead  them  to  look  for  it  beforehand  in 
any  real  way-  Nevertheless,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  promise  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  w^as  not  without  influence  to  keep 
alive  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  ; 
even  in  the  darkest  hours  that  followed, 
they  were  not  without  gleams  of  light, 
and  the'flame  of  their  faith  never  utterly 
went  out. 

22.  It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  that  he 
should  stand  forth  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  disciples  on  both  these  momentous 
occasions  ;  also,  that  immediately  after 
having  made  so  bold  a  confession  of 
faith,  he  should  fall  into  the  sin  of 
throwing  a  stumbling-block  in  his 
Master’s  way  by  making  objection  to 
His  sufferings.  “  There  are  four  in¬ 
stances  of  St.  Peter’s  falling ;  each  of 
them  after  full  assurance  of  faith.” 
Christian  experience  abounds  in  similar 
transitions. 

Peter’s  words,  on  this  occasion,  were 
words  of  earnest,  affectionate,  impetu¬ 
ous  remonstrance.  He  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  of  evil  befalling  his 
beloved  Lord.  Be  it  far  from  Thee, 
Lord;  literally.  The  Lord  he  propitious 
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to  Thee, — an  expression  of  mercy  and 
deprecation.  That  St.  Peter  here  seems 
to  understand  and  deprecate  v/hat  our 
Saviour  had  said,  apparently  contra¬ 
dicts  what  is  subsequently  stated,  when, 
long  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of 
another  announcement  of  the  Passion, 
it  is  said  of  the  disciples  that  “  they  un¬ 
derstood  none  of  these  things,’^  Luke 
xviii.  34.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  St.  Peter  had  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  Saviour’s  meaning. 
He  understood  enough  to  know  that  ill 
usage  and  suffering  were  meant,  and 
against  this  he  protested. 

23.  Unconsciously,  Peter  had  been 
acting  Satan’s  part ;  that  is  he  had  (as 
Satan  had  repeatedly  done)  tempted  our 
Saviour  by  seeking  to  seduce  Him  from 
the  pathway  of  suffering  and  death. 
Hence  Jesus,  looking  through  the  good 
intentions  of  Peter,  and  seeing  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Satan  lying  back  of  them, 
used  toward  His  disciple  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  He  had  used  toward  Satan 
when  tempted  by  him  in  the  wilderness. 
Matt.  iv.  10.  It  was  without  doubt  a 
sore  temptation  and  suffering  to  our 
Saviour  to  meet  with  such  solicitations 
on  the  part  of  His  disciples :  and  this 
also  He  had  to  repel  and  overcome. — 
Offence;  i.  e.,  stumbling-block.  Thou 
savour est  not,  dx.  To  a  large  extent,  St. 
Peter  and  the  other  disciples  still 
thought,  felt  and  acted  as  natural  men. 
Everything  human .  shrinks  from  pain 
and  humiliation.  This  feeling  lay  at  the 
root  of  St.  Peter’s  remonstrance,  and  it 
was  in  this  that  he  savored  the  things 
that  be  of  men. 

24.  Jesus  now  proceeded  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross.  According  to 
Matthew,  the  words  were  spoken  to  His 
disciples  ;  according  to  Mark  (viii.  34), 
to  the  multitude  and  the  disciples 
together.  The  disciples  had  said  of  the 
cross  ‘"Be  it  far  from  Thee;”  He  now 
declares  that  it  must  come  very  near, 
not  only  to  Himself,  but  to  each  one 
of  them;  that  no  one  can  be  His  disciple 
without  bearing  the  cross. 

Deny  Himself.  Self-denial  stands  at 
the  very  door  of  the  service  of  Christ. 
Observe,  it  is  not  said  that  a  man  must 
deny  himself  of  certain  things,  as 
earthly  possessions  or  earthly  pleasures, 
but  that  he  must  deny  himself,  which  is 
a  much  deeper  and  more  difficult  act.  It 


is,  we  may  say,  substantially  one  with 
the  denial  of  sin  ;  for  sin  has  its  very 
essence  in  self  and  self-seeking.  Of 
course,  our  Saviour’s  words  do  not  ex¬ 
clude  a  reference  to  particular  acts  of 
self-denial  by  which  we  deny  ourselves 
of  this  or  that,  for  Christ’s  sake  ;  but 
this  is  not  their  first  and  proper  mean¬ 
ing — they  refer,  above  all,  to  the  deep, 
interior,  fundamental  act  of  denying 
self,  out  of  which  alone  all  other  acts  of 
true  self-denial  can  grow. 

Take  up  His  Cross.  “  The  cross  ”  is 
here  and  elsewhere  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  those  sufferings  by  means 
of  which  Christian  persons  are  made  to 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ.-  Every 
Christian  has  his  cross,  in  some  form ; 
according  to  our  Saviour*,  we  could  not 
be  a  Christian  without  it.  Jesus  goes 
before,  bearing  His  cross ;  all  Chris¬ 
tians  follow  Him,  each  one  bearing  his 
cross  ;  they  could  not  bear  the  cross,  ex¬ 
cept  Christ  should  go  before.  The 
cross  comes  to  us  in  various  forms ; 
poverty,  sickness,  bereavement,  disap¬ 
pointment,  are  examples.  It  may  con¬ 
sist,  not  only  in  great  trials  or  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  also  in  the  vexations,  annoy¬ 
ances,  hinderances,  chafings  And  de¬ 
pressions,  which  we  have  to  endure 
day  by  day.  Our  Paviour  in  one  place 
(Luke  ix.  23),  speaks  of  taking  up  the 
cross  daily.  We  need  not  and  dare  not 
wait  for  the  opportunity  of  some  great 
trial.  There  is  a  special  significance  in 
the  expression  of  taking  up  the  cross. 
It  signifies  ready  and  cheerful  accept¬ 
ance  of  suffering.  One  may  have  the 
cross  thrust  upon  him.  That  is,  he  may 
endure  simply  because  he  is  forced  to 
endure,  withoutany  true  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  willingness  or  thankfulness  un¬ 
der  the  trial.  That  is  not  taking  up  the 
cross. 

25.  This  remarkable  saying  occurs 
more  than  once.  See  Luke  xvii.  33  ; 
John  xii.  28.  The  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  of  it  is  removed,  when  w^e  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  our 
true  life  and  that  which  is  false.  The 
life  Ave  naturally  seek  to  save  is  the 
false  life  of  which  self  is  the  centre. 
Saving  this,  we  lose  our  life  in  its  true 
and  proper  sense ;  sacrificing  this,  we 
save  our  true  life  and  well-being.  The 
old  man  must  die,  that  the  new  may 
live  ;  it  is  through  suffering  and  dying 
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that  we  must  pass  into  life  and  glory.  | 
St.  Gregory  says,  it  is  as  if  it  was  said  to  I 
the  husbandman,  “  If  you  keep  your 
seed,  you  lose  it;  if  you  sow  it  you  will 
find  it  again.”  The  principle  which  is 
here  expressed,  and  which  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  and  vital,  in  relation  both  to 
Christ  and  to  His  followers,  is  laid  down  | 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  prof  mnd  words 
of  John  xii .  24.  His  own  life,  as  a 
suffering,  crucified  and  finally  rising 
Redeemer,  is  the  best  instance  of  that 
process  of  losing  life  in  order  to  save  it, 
of  dying  in  order  to  live,  which  must 
characterize  the  lives  of  all  His  followers. 
To  lose  one's  life  for  Christ's  sake,  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  included  in  denying 
one’s  self  and  taking  up  the  cross.  It 
includes  all  the  pain  of  Christian  peni¬ 
tence  and  Christian  sufiering.  The 
early  Church  naturally  recognized  here 
a  special  reference  to  martyrdom.  The 
principle  extends  to  all  sacrifices  Oi 
worldly  advantages,  reputation,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  &c.,  for  the  approbation  of  God 
and  the  soul’s  well-being. 

26.  “  On  the  infinite  value  and  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  the  soul :  1.  Every  man  has 
a  soul  of  his  own ;  2.  It  is  possible  for 
the  soul  to  be  lost,  and  there  is  danger 
of  it ;  3.  If  the  soul  is  lost,  it  is  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  own  losing  ;  4.  One  soul  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  world  ;  so  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  world  is  often  the  losing  of 
the  soul ;  5.  The  loss  of  the  soul  can¬ 
not  be  made  up  by  the  gain  of  the 
whole  world  ;  6.  If  the  soul  be  once  lost, 
it  is  lost  forever,  and  the  loss  can  never 
be  repaired  or  retrieved.” 

27.  In  immediate  connection  with  the 
mention  of  His  sufferings,  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  His  coming  in  glory.  The 
suffering  and  the  glory  are  everywhere 
most  intimately  united,  both  for  Christ 
and  His  people.  2  Cor.  iv.  17 ; 
Philipp,  ii.  2-11.  It  is  the  Second 
Coming  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  being 
naturally  led  to  it  by  the  former  state¬ 
ment,  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life,  &c. 

28.  There  are  many  interpretations  or 
this  difficult  passage,  in  wdiich  our  Sa¬ 
viour  seems  to  declare  that  some  of  those 
then  in  His  presence  should  live  to  see 
His  Second  Coming.  The  most  reason¬ 
able  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Jesus 
is  here  joining  together  in  one  view  His 
last  coming  in  glory  and  His  glorious 
coming  at  His  resurrection.  The  two 


are  indeed  one,  though  widely  separated 
in  point  of  time.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  the  principle  of  His  full  glo¬ 
ry  and  carried  His  final  advent  gerrni- 
nally  in  its  bosom.  It  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Scrij)* 
tures,  that  our  Saviour  should  blend 
these  two  realities  together  and,  in 
speaking  of  His  coming  in  glory  at  the 
last  day,  should  be  speaking  at  the  same 
time  of  His  glorious  resurrection  coming. 
Therefore  w’hat  is  said  in  ver.  28,  w’hile 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  Second  Advent 
of  Christ,  does  apply  to  His  resurrection. 
The  most  of  those  who  then  stood  ia 
His  presence  w’ere  still  alive  at  the  time 
of  that  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man. 


My  Old  Silver  Thimble. 


The  old  silver  thimble  I’ve  worn  for  years. 
How  much  it  has  helped  me  to  do ! 

In  mending  the  rents  in  little  one’s  clothe', 

Or  making  them  clothes  that  were  new. 

At  morn  it  has  shone  on  my  finger. 

When  the  dew  still  sprinkled  the  flowers, 
And  has  taken  the  gleam  of  the  lamp-light 
’Mid  latest  of  night’s  quiet  hours. 

It  helped  me  to  fashion  the  trowsers 
Which  Johnny  was  proud  to  display, 

And  the  fairy-like  dresses  that  clung  to 
The  delicate  form  of  dear  May, 

In  the  dark  room  it  quietly  glittered, 

When  our  sweet  little  baby  lay  dead  ; 

Whilst  it  pressed  in  the  needle  that  embroidered 
The  tiny  lace  cap  for  its  head. 

And  again,  in  the  time  of  a  bridal, 

’Twas  ready  to  help  us  its  best 
In  forming  the  robes  of  the  birdling 
Then  leaving  the  warm  parent  nest. 

And  so  it  has  proven  trustworthy 
For  what  it  w’as  called  on  to  do. 

No  flaws  have  come  o’er  its  clear  surface. 

Its  silver  is  sterling  and  true. 

And  though  for  the  “  latest  invention,” 

That  takes  up  the  stitches  so  fast. 

It  is  sometimes  unused  and  neglected, 

’Tis  bright  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

If  we,  who  have  souls  in  our  bodies, 

Were  staunch  as  this  thimble  has  been. 

On  earth  would  be  more  of  God’s  people, 

And  less  of  corruption  and  sin. 

Then,  standing  at  last  with  freed  spirits. 

At  the  great  gates  of  jasper  and  gold. 

The  angels  would  warmly  inclose  us 
In  God’s  ever  glorious  fold. 

— aM/  s.  S.  J.  Mfgargte. 
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Fir&t  Sunday  in  Lent.  Matt.  vi.  5-13. 

PRAYER. 


5.  ^  And  when  thou  prayest,  thnu  shalt  not  1 

be  as  the  hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  re¬ 
ward.  : 

6.  But  thou,  when  thou  p  ayest,  enter  into  i 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  | 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  ! 
Father,  whicli  seeth  in  secre+,  shall  reward  thee  ! 
openly. 

7.  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions, 

as  the  heathen  do :  for  they  think  that  they  ^ 
shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  i 


8.  Be  not  ye,  therefore,  like  unto  them  :  for 
your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need 
of  before  ye  ask  him. 

9.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye  :  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy 
name. 

10.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

11.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

12.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors. 

13.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de¬ 
liver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  Sermon  is  this  Lesson  a  part?  What  j 
is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson?  For  what  other 
religious  acts  does  our  Saviour  give  directions 
in  this  connection  ?  Tiers.  1-16.  Were  the  Jews 
attentive  to  the  performance  of  these  duties? 
Did  they  perform  them  aright? 

Ver.  5.  Who  are  meant  by  hypocrites  f  How 
did  they  love  to  pray?  For  what  purpose? 
Is  this  the  true  object  of  prayer?  What  is  its 
object?  What  did  Jesus  say  they  had?  What 
reward  ? 

6.  What  directions  does  He  give?  AVhat 
does  closet  mean  ?  Does  this  mean  that  we 
should  not  pray  except  in  private  ?  Why  is  it 
v^ell  to  pray  often  alone?  Can  one  be  a  good 
Christian  without  private  prayer?  What  are 
good  times  for  being  alone  in  prayer?  What 
was  the  Saviour’s  example  ’?  3Iatt.  xiv.  23. 
Why  ought  we  to  pray  also  in  the  Church  ? 

7.  What  further  directions  are  given?  What 
are  vain  repetitions  f  Give  an  instance  of  such 
prayer.  1  Kings  xviii.  26,  27.  Why  did  the 
heathen  ])ray  ihus  ?  Does  the  value  of  a  prayer 
consist  in  its  length  or  repetition  of  the  same 
words  ?  What  does  it  consist  in  ? 

8.  Why  should  they  not  use  repetitions  ? 

9.  What  prayer  does  our  Saviour  now  teach 
them?  What  is  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the 
giving  of  this  prayer?  Lulce  xi.  1,  2.  What  is 
meant  by  after  this  manner  f  Did  our  Saviour 
mean  us  to  use  these  words  exclusively?  What 
did  He  mean  ?  Is  it  right  to  use  forms  of  prayer  ? 
Is  it  proper  to  use  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  private 
and  public  worship  ?  How  does  the  Prayer 
commence?  Who  is  Our  Father?  Why  do 


I  we  say  Father  ?  Why  Oar  Father  ?  If  He  is 
our  Father,  how  ought  we  to  feel  towards  Him  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  hallowed  t  Of  Hal¬ 
lowed  he  Thy  name  f 

10.  What  is  the  next  petition?  What  does 
this  mean?  What  can  we  do  for  the  coming 
of  Chri  t’s  Kingdom?  What  is  the  next  peti¬ 
tion  ?  How  is  the  will  of  God  done  in  heaven  ? 
Who  once  prayed  this  prayer?  Matt.  xxvi.  42. 
Whose  will  must  be  given  up  for  God  s  ? 

11.  What  do  we  next  ask  for?  Why  do  we 
say’'  this  day?  Ver.  34.  What,  besides  bread,  is 
here  meant?  Who  gives  us  our  daily  bread? 
How  ought  we  to  feel  when  we  receive  it?  Hay 
we  pray  for  great  store  of  earthly  goods?  For 
how  much  are  we  to  ask  ? 

12.  The  next  petition  ?  What  is  meant  by 
debts  ?  Luke  xi.  4.  What  is  debtors  ?  Why  is 
it  added,  as  toe  forgive  oar  debtors  ?  Vers.  14, 15. 
Can  we  be  forgiven,  then,  if  we  have  anger  or 
revenge  in  our  hearts  ?  What  was  our  Saviour’s 
prayer  for  those  who  cruci,fied  Him  ?  Luke 
xxiii.  34. 

13.  What  follows?  Vi  temptation  ?  Vkhj 
ought  we  to  desire  not  to  be  exposed  to  it?  Is  it 
sinful  to  go  needlessly  into  the  way  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ?  If  temptations  must  be  met,  what  onght" 
we  to  do  ?  Who  is  able  to  help  us  when  we  are 
tempted?  ILeb.  ii.  18.  What  do  we  pray  to  be 
delived  from  What  evil?  What  is  the  close, 
or  doxology  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ?  What  is  a 
doxology?  What  is  the  meaiuing  of  the  word 
Amen?  Why  do  we  close  all  our  prayers 
with  it  ? 


CATECHISM. 

VIL.  Lord's  Day. 


20.  Are  all  men,  then,  as  they  perished  in 
Adam,  saved  by  Christ? 

No,  only  those  who  are  ingrafted  into  Him, 
and  receive  all  His  benefits  by  a  true  faith. 

21.  What  is  a  true  faith  ? 

True  faith  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge, 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  re¬ 


vealed  to  us  in  His  word,  but  also  an  assured 
confidence,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by 
the  gospel  in  my  heart ;  that  not  only  to  others, 
but  to  me  also,  remission  of  sin,  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  salvation,  are  freely  given 
by  God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of 
Christ’s  merits. 
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Comments.  In  that  portion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  beg:inning  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour 
gives  directions  concerning  Almsgiving, 
Prayer,  and  Fasting.  These  religious 
practices  He  found  already  existing. 
They  were  indeed  “  the  three  principal 
manifestations  of  practical  piety  among 
the  Jews.”  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
did  not  neglect  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  very  attentive  to  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  them.  But,  as  appears  from 
our  Saviour’s  words,  they,  in  their 
spiritual  pride  and  self-righteousness, 
perverted  and  abused  these  religious 
practices  in  the  grossest  manner,  using 
them,  not  according  to  their  proper  in¬ 
tention,  but  for  the  purpose  of  display¬ 
ing  their  superior  piety.  Our  Lesson 
consists  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
Prayer. 

5.  Our  Saviour  has  nothing  to  say 
against  prayer  in  the  synagogues,  which 
quite  agreed  with  the  idea  of  the  place 
as  a  place  of  worship  Nor  against 
praying  in  the  posture  of  standing  ;  for 
standing,  as  well  as  kneeling,  was  a 
recognized  attitude  of  prayer  among  the 
Jews.  They  were  accustomed  to  pray 
standing,  with  their  face  toward  the 
temple,  or  toward  the  most  holy  place. 
1  Sam.  i.  26;  1  Kings  viii.  22;  Luke 
xviii.  11.  But,  it  appears,  there  were 
those  who  preferred  to  pray  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  rather  than  in  private,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.  More  than  this,  they 
loved  to  pray  on  the  streets,  where,  in¬ 
deed,  prayer  may  appropriately  be 
made,  but  hardly,  except  under  rare 
circumstances.  Moreover,  they  loved  to 
pray  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  where 
the  greatest  concourse  of  passers-by 
might  be  found.  They  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  made  it  a  point  to  be 
on  the  street-corner  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  that  men  might  behold  their 
superior  devotion.  It  was  not  because 
they  prayed  publicly,  but  because  they 
preferred  to  pray  publicly ;  because,  as 
a  matter  of  reflection  and  choice,  they 
sought  out  unusual  places  for  their  de¬ 
votions  ;  and,  above  all,  because  they 
prayed  in  order  to  be  seen  of  men,  that 
our  Saviour  denounced  such  persons  as 
hypocrites.  He  says.  They  have  their  re¬ 
ward.  That  is,  they  do  not  pray  to 
God ;  they  do  not  seek  to  be  heard  of 


Him,  but  rather  to  be  observed  of  men  ; 
and  they  have  just  what  they  seek. 

6.  Closet.  A  private  room,  or  any 
private  place,  where  we  may  be  alone 
with  God.  As  an  instance  of  such 
prayer,  sfe  2  Kings  iv.  33.  If  we  have 
no  literal  closet,  we  may  make  one  for 
ourselves  by  shutting  the  door  of  our 
thoughts  and  our  senses  that  nothing 
may  distract  us  in  our  communion  with 
God.  We  mav  find  the  closet,  if  neces- 
sary,  anywhere,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  crowd  ;  we  may  find  it  literally, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own  homes. 
Prayer  naturally  seeks  retirement  and 
solitude.  Our  Saviour  was  often  alone 
in  prayer.  Matt.  xiv.  23.  So,  every 
true  Christian  will  desire  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  alone  with  God,  for  the  purpt^e 
of  prayer.  No  one  can  prosper  as  a 
Christian  without  regular  prayer  in 
private.  Nothing  can  take  the  plac3  of 
it.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  no 
disparagement  of  public,  or  congrega¬ 
tional  prayer.  There  are  difierent  kinds 
of  prayer;  e.  g.,  prayer  in  the  closet, 
prayer  in  the  family,  and  prayer  in  the 
church.  Each  of  these  is  important 
and  necessary  in  its  place.  Our  Saviour, 
indeed,  elsewhere  speaks  in  the  language 
of  special  promise,  of  such  prayers  as 
persons  agree  or  unite  in  ofiering  ;  i.  e., 
of  Commnn  Prayer,  such  as  is  offered 
in  the  Church.  Matt,  xviii.  19. 

7,  8.  Vain  repetitions.  Another  per¬ 
version  of  prayer,  common  in  those 
days,  was  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  words.  This  was  a  characteristic 
of  heathen  worship,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Jews  practiced  it,  they  were  like  the 
heathen.  We  have  an  instance  of  such 
prayer  in  1  Kings  xviii.  26,  27.  This  is 
a  fault  not  unknown  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  the  length,  nor  the  loudness, 
nor  the  number  of  our  prayers,  nor  their 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words, 
which  gives  them  their  worth.  They 
have  worth  simply  because  of  the  in¬ 
ward  adoration  and  love  of  the  heart 
from  which  they  spring.  Flowing  from 
such  a  heart,  they  will  be  simple,  reve¬ 
rent,  trustful.  YVe  shall  not  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  heard  because  of  our 
“  much  speaking.”  “  God  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye 
ask  Him.” 

9.  Here  follows  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  of 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  full 
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exposition.  St.  Luke  relates  (xi.  1,  2) 
that  this  prayer  was  given  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  answer  to  a  request  that  they 
might  be  taught  how  to  pray.  It  is  a 
question  whether  he  is  speaking  of  the 
same  time  as  St.  Matthew,  or  of  another 
occasion.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the 
model,  or  ideal.  Prayer.  It  contains,  in 
a  condensed  form  all,  that  any  prayer 
ought  to  include.  “  It  expresses  and 
combines;  in  the  best  order,  every  divine 
promise,  every  human  sorrow  and  want, 
and  every  Christian  aspiration  for  the 
good  of  others.”  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is 
usually  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
Preface,  the  Petitions,  and  the  Conclu¬ 
sion  or  Doxology. 

After  this  manner.  The  first  reference 
of  these  words,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  goes  before,  obviously  is  to  the 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  true  praver. 
As  if  our  Saviour  had  said  :  thus  briefly 
and  simply,  putting  the  desires  of  your 
hearts  into  plain  and  sound  words,  and 
not  going  round  and  round,  with  vain 
repetitions  and  much  speaking,  as  if  the 
Lord  did  not  understand.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  expression  goes  much 
deeper  ;  for,  into  the  true  form  of  prayer, 
our  Saviour  puts  the  true  substance  of 
prayer.  So  that  Pie  is  here  giving  us 
an  example,  not  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  ought  to  pray,  but  also  of 
what  we  ought  to  pray  for. 

This  expression  has  given  rise  to  the 
question  whether  or  no  our  Saviour  in¬ 
tended  this  prayer  to  be  used  as  a  form 
of  prayer,  according  to  its  very  words. 
The  truth  evidently  is,  that  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  intended  to  serve  a  two-fold 
purpose.  1.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
pattern,  according  to  which  the  disciples, 
and  all  Christians  after  them,  should 
regulate  their  prayers.  2.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  good  and  suitable 
form  of  prayer,  in  the  devotions  of 
Christian  people.  That  this  was  in¬ 
tended,  was  apparent  from  St.  Luke’s 
account  of  its  having  been  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  disciples’  request  for  a  form 
of  prayer.  Our  Saviour  said  :  “  When 
ye  pray,  say,”  etc.  Luke  xi.  2.  In 
this  sense,  also,  the  Church  has  generally 
understood  the  giving  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  having  in  all  ages  made  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  it  in  Christian  worship, 
though  never  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
prayers.  One  thing,  at  least,  must  be 


admitted  to  be  shown  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  Saviour’s  giving  this 
prayer,  namely,  that  forms  of  prayer  are 
not  (as  is  sometimes  taught)  contrary  to 
the  true  spirit  of  worship,  but,  rightly 
used,  may  be  good  and  wholesome  aids 
to  devotion.  Certainly,  if  our  Saviour 
had  known  forms  of  prayer  to  be  in¬ 
jurious,  He  would  not  have  given  His 
disciples  one. 

Our  Father.  We  are  taught  to  ad¬ 
dress  God  by  that  title,  which,  as  it 
most  truly  expresses  His  relation  to  us, 
so  also  is  most  suited  to  encourage  and 
comfort  us  in  our  approaches  to  Him. 
When  we  call  Him  Father,  we  ought 
also  to  be  reminded  of  what'our  reve¬ 
rence,  afiection,  and  obedience  ought  to 
be  toward  Him.  It  is  significant  that 
we  are  taught  to  say  Our  Father  ;  the 
more  so,  because  our  Saviour,  in  giving 
it,  was  having  reference  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  private,  or  closet,  prayer.  This 
was  to  remind  us  that,  even  in  our  most 
private  prayers,,  we  are  to  be  mindful  of 
those  common  ties  which  bind  us  to¬ 
gether  as  men  and  as  Christians,  and  to 
desire  not  only  our  own  private  good, 
but  that  of  all  men,  especially  of  all  our 
fellow-Christians.  St.  Chrysostom  says  : 
“  He  did  not  bid  us  say,  My  Father,  but 
Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ;  that, 
being  taught  that  we  have  a  common 
Father,  we  might  show  a  brotherly  good¬ 
will  one  toward  another.”  This  sense  of 
our  relation  to  others,  of  standing,  not 
separately  and  selfishly  by  ourselves,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  God’s  family,  runs 
throughout  the  entire  prayer.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  for  example,  in  the  petition : 
“  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.’^ 

Which  art  in  heaven.  More  properly, 
in  the  heavens.  Heaven  is  not  used  here, 
as  afterwards  in  the  third  petition,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  earth.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  designed  to  emphasize 
the  distance  and  separation  of  God  ;  for 
God  is  not  far  ofi*,  but  nigh  at  hand. 
Bather,  it  is  designed  to  express  what 
kind  of  Father  God  is;  a  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  not  a  poor,  earthly  father.  We 
give  the  explanation  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  says  that  we  add  the 
words,  which  art  in  heaven,  “  Lest  we 
should  form  any  earthly  conception  of 
God’s  heavenly  majesty,  and  that  we 
may  expect  from  His  almighty  power 
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all  things  necessary  for  soul  and  body.” 

Halloived;  i.  e.,  holy.  The  glory  of 
God  is  here  put  before  anything  relating 
to  our  own  wants  ;  from  which  we  learn 
that,  in  all  our  prayers,  we  ought  to 
have  principal  regard  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  desire  that  before  seeking 
anything  for  our  own  good.  Hallowed 
he  Thy  name,  involves  both  praise  and 
})etition.  We  therein  praise  God,  after 
the  manner  of  the  heavenly  host  (Rev. 
iv.  8-11) ;  whilst  we  also  desire  that 
God  may  be  held  everywhere  in  the 
highest  veneration,  particularly  that  we, 
by  godly  lives,  may  bring  honor  to  His 
name. 

10.  Thy  kingdom  come.  1.  In  the 
world.  A  prayer  for  the  overthrow  of 
Satan’s  kingdom,  and  the  building  up  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  on  earth ;  for  the 
spread  of  true  religion  among  men  ;  for 
the  progress,  prosperity,  safety,  and 
unity  of  the  Church  ;  the  sending  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  etc.  No  one  can 
rightly  pray  this  prayer  without  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit.  2.  Within  us.  A  prayer 
that  the  Lord,  by  His  grace  and  Spirit, 
would  more  and  more  take  possession  of 
us  and  reign  and  rule  within  us,  casting 
out  from  within  us  all  His  and  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  a  prayer  for  our  own  growth  in 
grace,  our  own  advancement  in  repent¬ 
ance,  faith,  hope,  love,  and  whatever 
belongs  to  the  life  of  a  child  of  God. 

Thy  wdlhe  done,  etc.  1.  Thy  will  be 
done  by  us.  We  here  pray  that  we  and 
all  men  may  do  the  will  of  God,  as 
voluntarily,  cheerfully  and  entirely  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  dis¬ 
obedience  or  opposition  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  2  Thv  will  be  done  unto 
us.  A  prayer  which  the  Christian  needs 
to  offer  daily,  and  especially  under 
chastisement  and  trial.  Our  Saviour 
has  set  us  the  example  of  offering  this 
prayer.  Luke  xxii.  42.  We  here  pray 
for  grace  to  give  up  our  own  will,  and 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  to  accept 
God’s  will  concerning  us,  however  con¬ 
trary  to  our  choice  and  painful  to  our 
feelings  that  may  be.  1  Sam.  iii.  18; 
Job.  i.  21.  We  pray  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  done  because  that  will,  for 
us  and  for  all  men,  is  only  and  always 
good  and  righteous. 

11.  Daily  bread.  By  bread  we  here 
understand  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  lives;  food,  raiment. 


shelter,  etc.  We  are  not  only  j)ermiUed, 
but  also  instructed,  to  ask,  in  the  proper 
place,  for  these  temporal  blessing.-5.  In 
doing  so,  we  imply  a  sen.se  of  our  total 
dependence  upon  God,  avowing  that  we 
subsist  solely  by  His  care  and  bounty, 
and  disclaiming  all  confidence  in  any 
other  means  of  support.  We  say.  Give 
us  thia  day  our  daily  bread.  We  look 
to  God  day  by  day,  and  make  no  re¬ 
quest  for  to-morrow’s  bread.  Matt.  vi. 
31,  33,  34.  We  are  not  allowed  to  a.sk 
for  wealth, •  for  great  store  of  earthly 
supplies,  for  heaps  of  treasure,  but 
simply  for  what  is  needful,  for  each 
day’s  bread,  as  each  day  comes 

It  would  not  be  correct,  however,  to 
exclude  all  higher  or  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  term  bread.  What  our 
Saviour  says  in  ver.  33  must  be  taken  as 
the  key  to  the  explanation.  According 
to  this,  even  here  we  are  praying  for 
spiritual  good  ;  above  all,  for  the  bread 
of  God’s  strength,  the  gift  of  God’s 
grace,  which  we  need  day  by  day  that 
we  may  live  in  Him. 

12.  Debts;  i.  e.,  sins.  Our  debtors — 
those  who  have  wronged  us.  See  Luke 
xi.  4.  To  be  unforgiving,  angry,  and 
revengeful  towards  those  who  have 
wronged  us  is  to  exclude  ourselves  from 
the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  See  Matt, 
vi.  14,  15;  Mark  xi.  25,  26;  Luke  vi. 
37.  See,  also,  the  parable  of  the  Un¬ 
merciful  Servant,  in  which  the  same  les¬ 
son  is  taught,  through  the  example  of 
one,  who,  having  been  himself  forgiven, 
forfeited  the  grace  he  had  received,  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  foi'give  his  fellow- 
servant.  Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 

13.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation , 
etc.  “  That  is :  Since  we  are  so  \veak  in 
ourselves  that  we  cannot  stand  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and,  besides  this,  since  our 
mortal  enemies,  which  w^e  have  re¬ 
nounced,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  our 
own  flesh,  cease  not  to  assault  us ;  do 
Thou,  therefore,  preserve  and  strengthen 
us  by  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  may  not  be  overcome  in  this  spiritual 
warfare,  but  constantly  and  streuuously 
may  resist  our  foes,  until  at  last  we  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  victory.” 

Evil.  The  original  w’ord  may  signify 
the  Evil  One,  f.  e.,  the  Devil ;  and  so  the 
petition  has  sometimes  been  explained. 
More  commonly,  however,  it  is  taken,  in 
(For  remainder,  see  page  67.) 
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Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Luke  xi.  29-88. 


THE  SIGN 

29.  ^  And  when  the  people  were,  gathered 
thick  together,  he  began  to  say,  This  is  an  evil 
generation:  they  seek  a  sign;  and  there  shall 
no  sign  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the 
prophet. 

30.  For  as  Jonas  was  a  sign  unto  the  Nine- 
vites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  rfan  be  to  this 
generation. 

31.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in 
the  judgment  with  the  men  of  this  generation, 
and  condemn  them  :  for  she  came  from  the  ut¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
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Solomon ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon 
is  here. 

32.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  con¬ 
demn  it :  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonas;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
here. 

33.  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle, 
putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  this  Lesson  ?  What 
gave  occasion  to  this  discourse  ?  Vers.  14-16. 
Which  of  the  other  Evangelists  has  related  the 
same  ?  JIatt.  xii.  38-42. 

Verse  29.  AVere  there  many  people  present  ? 
What  had  drawn  them  together.  Ver.  14.  What 
did  they  desire  to  see  ?  Ver,  16  :  Matt.  xii.  38. 
What  did  they  mean  by  a  siffu  ?  Give  another 
instance  of  this  request.  Matt.  xvi.  1.  Were 
not  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  signs?  What 
more  did  the  Jews  want?  What  did  our  Saviour 
say  ?  What  sign  alone  should  be  given  them  ? 
Who  was  Jonas?  AVhere  is  his  history  re¬ 
lated  ? 

30.  In  what  respect  was  Jonah  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites  ?  Jonah  i.  17;  ii.  10.  How,  then, 
would  Jesus  give  this  sign  of  Jonah  ?  Matt.  xii. 
40.  Of  what  was  this  experience  of  Jonah  a 
type?  AVas  this  sign  afterwards  given?  Did 
the  Jews  then  believe?  AVhat  does  our  Saviour 
say  in  Luke  xvi.  31  ? 


31.  AVho  was  the  queen  of  the  South  ?  AVhere 
do  we  find  the  history  here  referred  to  ?  1  Kings 
x.  1-13.  What  does  our  Saviour  say  of  her? 
AVhy  should  she  condemn  the  men  of  that  gene¬ 
ration?  In  what  respect  was  Jesus  greater 
than  Solomon  ?  Did  the  Jews  of  that  day  pos¬ 
sess  great  privileges?  AVas  their  conduct  in 
accordance  with  them  ?  Who  were  the  more 
ready  to  follow  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  or  the 
publicans?  What  does  our  Saviour  say  in 
3Iatt.  \\\\.  11,  12?  AVhat  great  privi'eges  do 
we  possess?  Of  what  should  this  remind  us ? 
Luke  xii.  48.  Repeat  Matt.  xi.  20-24. 

32.  AVhere  was  Nineveh  ?  Relate  the  history 
of  Jonah’s  being  sent  to  Nineveh?  Did  the 
Ninevites  repent  at  his  preaching?  Jonah  iii. 
5.  How,  then,  would  they  condemn  that  gene¬ 
ration  ?  AVhat  is  meant  by  a  greater  than 
Jonas  is  here?  How  is  this  even  more  true  ot 
us,  as  Christians?  AVhat,  then,  ought  we  to 
learn  from  the  example  of  the  Ninevites? 


CATECHISM. 


VIII.  Lord's  Day. 


24.  How  are  these  articles  divided  ? 

Into  three  parts :  the  first  is  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  our  creation  :  the  second  of  God  the 
Son,  and  our  redemption  :  the  third  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctification. 

25.  Since  there  is  but  one  divine  essence. 


why  speakest  thou  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  ? 

Bee  luse  God  hath  so  revealed  Himself  in 
His  word,  that  these  three  distinct  persons  are 
the  only  true  and  eternal  God. 


1.  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me ! 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure ; 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

2.  Not  the  labors  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law’s  demands; 

Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  forever  flow. 

All  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 

Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone ! 


3.  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring  ; 

Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 

Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress. 

Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 

Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly. 

Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

4.  AV'hile  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 

AVhen  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 

When  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown, 

S  e  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne, 

Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me ! 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. — Toplady.  ■ 
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the  more  general  sense  of  our  English 
version,  as  a  prayer  from  deliverance 
from  evil;  i.  e.,  above  all,  from  sin, 
which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
evil,  or  the  root  of  all  other  evil.  There 
are  evils,  such  as  sickness,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  danger,  disgrace,  which  we  may 
deprecate  and,  in  humble  submission  to 
God’s  will,  pray  to  be  delivered  from. 
But,  from  the  evil  of  sin,  we  need  abso¬ 
lutely,  earnestly,  without  any  qualifica¬ 
tion,  to  pray  to  be  delivered. 

The  prayer  closes  with  a  beautiful 
Doxology,  that  is,  an  ascription  of  glory 
and  honor  and  power  to  God  ;  and  with 
the  word  Amen,  which,  signifying  verily 
or  surely,  expresses  the  Christian’s  firm 
assurance  that  his  prayer  is  heard. 


Comments. — 29.  The  occasion  of  this 
discourse  is  given  in  verses  14-16.  The 
people  were  gathered  thick  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  miracle,  at  which,  it 
is  said,  they  ‘‘wondered.”  An  evil 
generation. — According  to  St.  Matthew 
xii.  39,  an  evil  and  adulterous  genera¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  adulterous  in  the  sense  of 
having  apostatized  from  God,  by  break¬ 
ing  His  covenant.  They  seek  a  sign. — 
The  Jews  wished  some  sign,  by  which 
they  might  be  infallibly  convinced  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  This  demand 
was  frequently  made.  At  first  it  was 
made  in  the  general  form  of  a  desire 
for  some  “  sign,”  by  which  His  mission 
might  be  accredited  :  “  What  sign  shew- 
est  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest 
these  things?”  John  ii.  18.  Afterwards, 
the  demand  became  a  more  specific  one 
for  a  “  sign  from  heaven.  This  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  force  of  the  request  in  John 
vi.  30.  So  here,  in  verse  16.  So,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion.  Matt.  xvi.  1.  Now, 
all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought 
were  “signs,”  in  the  truest  sense.  But 
the  Jews  wanted  something  more.  By 
a  falsely  literal  interpretation  of  some 
passages  in  the  prophecies,  and  by 
wrongfully  applying  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Messiah,  what  was  said  of 
His  w'ork,  they  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
would  be  signalled  by  some  great 
change,  or  changes,  in  the  heavens. 
They  looked  for  some  great,  conspicuous 
wonder,  in  the  vault  of  the  sky,  or  in 
the  open  air,  at  some  elevation  above 
the  earth.  This  seems  to  have  been 


the  sense  in  which  the  Jews  repeatedly 
demanded  “a  sign  from  heaven.”  The 
demand  was,  as  is  here  and  elsewhere 
intimated  (see  verse  16),  a  temptation 
to  Jesus.  St.  Mark  mentions  that,  on 
one  occasion  the  Pharisees  sought  of 
Him  a  sign  from  heaven,  tempting  Him, 
whereupon  our  Saviour  “  sighed  deeply 
in  His  spirit.”  Mark  viii.  11,  12.  This 
was  one  of  the  temptations  which  He 
had  to  endure;  a  temptation,  namely, 
“  either  distinctly  to  declare  that  He 
was  still  the  Messiah,  even  though  He 
did  not  give  them  this  sign  ;  or  else  to 
let  fall  some  word  upon  which  His  op¬ 
ponents  would  have  heAi  able  to  found 
the  inference  that  He  made,  after  alt, 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah.”  The  prophet  Jonas — Elsewhere 
called  Jonah.  See  his  history  in  the 
book  of  Jonah,  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

30.  The  account  of  St.  Matthew  is 
here  more  explicit  than  that  of  St. 
Luke.  St.  Luke  simply  declares  that 
Jonah  was  “  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites 
St.  Matthew  (xii.  40)  explains  what  it 
was,  in  the  experience  of  Jonah,  which 
made  him  a  type  of  Christ,  and  what, 
therefore,^  our  Saviour  meant  by  the 
sign  of  Jonas.”  “  As  Jonas  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s 
belly ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth.”  Jonah,  in  being  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  whale,  and  afterwards 
coming  forth  alive,  was  a  type  tof  our 
Saviour,  in  respect  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  sign  of  His  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  resurrection  was  the  perfect 
sign  of  His  Messiahship.  This  alone, 
the  sign  of  Jonah,  should  be  given  them. 
It  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  the 
Pharisees  expected.  They  sought  a 
sign  from  heaven;  Jesus  offered  them 
a  sign  from  beneath,  from  the  depths 
of  the  realm  of  death.  The  typical 
significance  of  the  case  of  Jouah  seems 
to  have  been  important  in  our  Saviour’s 
mind,  as  He  refers  to  it  in  the  same 
words,  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Matt, 
xvi.  4.  This  instance  of  our  Saviour’s 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  serves  to  show  us  what  diviue 
mysteries  lie  concealed  therein,  and 
“suggests  the  belief  that  whatever  we 
may  now  find  in  the  Old  Testament  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  understood,  will  one  day  be 
explained,  and  perhaps  be  seen  to  be 
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prophetic  and  typical  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel.” 

31.  The  queen  of  the  South. — The 
queen  of  Sheba,  i.  e.,  Sabsea,  a  district 
of  Arabia  Felix.  For  the  history  of 
her  visit  to  Solomon,  see  1  Kings  x. 
1-13.  She,  seeking  for  wisdom,  came 
from  alar,  and  under  difficulties,  to 
visit  Solomon.  Her  having  done  so 
would  in  the  judgment,  condemn  the 
Jews  of  that  generation,  who  despised 
and  rejected  a  greater  than  Solomon,  in 
their  very  midst.  For  our  Saviour  is 
looking  forward  now  to  what  should 
follow.  He  had  declared  that  one 
sign,  and  one  only,  should  be  given. 
But  He  foresees  that  even  this  will  be 
rejected.  The  unbelief  of  the  Pharisees 
had  its  root,  not  in  the  want  of  signs, 
but  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 
Even  the  sign  of  Jonah  would  be  inef¬ 
fectual  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
See  Luke  xvi.  31.  Foreseeing  this,  our 
Saviour  speaks  of  the  judgment,  and  of 
the  doom  which  should  come  upon  that 
generation,  the  greater  just  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  greater  privileges. 

32.  'I'lie  same  statement,  with  resp^'ct 
to  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jonah.  It  applies,  also,  with 
very  great  force  to  us.  Our  privileges, 
as  Christians,  as  living  in  a  Christian 
land,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  means 
c'f  grace,  are  great,  beyond  those  of  the 
Jews  of  that  day.  Correspondingly 
great  are  our  responsibilities  and  our 
perils.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
them  shall  much  be  required.  Those 
wffio  live  under  far  less  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  rise  up  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  against  us,  as  the  queen  of  feheba 
and  the  men  of  Nineveh  against  the 
evil  generation  of  our  Saviour.  To 
what  anxiety,  earnestness  and  diligence 
in  our  Christian  calling,  ought  we  not 
to  be  moved  by  this  consideration  ! 


Remember  Crag-Eleke! 


From  an  Address  in  Philadelphia,  by  Ralph  Wells. 

Friends,  pastors,  parents,  teachers, 
superintendents, — all,  I  have  a  motive, 
one  grand  motive,  to  give  you.  It  is  a 
stimulus  to  duty.  I  like  that  word 
duty.  Some  say  it  isn’t  half  so  sweet 
as  privilege.  But  it  has  a  good,  rich, 
blessed  ring  in  it.  Our  forefathers 


seemed  to  understand  it  better  than  we, 
I  think.  Duty  is  something  that  costs 
hard  work,  self-denial,  sacrifice.  But 
let  me  give  you  a  motive  high  enough, 
broad  enough,  deep  enough  to  reach  it. 
Go  with  me  to  a  scene  in  the  Crimea. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Russians  came 
upon  the  Allies  in  great  force,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  camp  must  be 
overwhelmed.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
main  point  of  attack  was  a  company  of 
Highlanders.  Their  old,  grey -haired 
Colonel  seeing  the  danger  rushed  to  the 
front,  and  taking  off  his  cap,,  with  one 
single  word,  Men !  Remember  Grag- 
Eleke!”  inspired  his  men  so  that  they 
not  only  resisted  the  foe,  but  drove  them 
back  in  triumph.  What  was  the  magic 
in  that  word  ?  Ah,  it  brought  to  mind 
that  quiet  Sabbath  eve  when  wives  and 
fathers  and  mothers  and  little  ones  were 
gathered  on  that  hoary  Highland  Crag, 
commending  their  soldier  friends  and 
loved  ones  to  God.  And  their  arms 
were  nerved  to  victory ! 

Dear  friends :  the  message  I  bring  you 
to-night  is  not  “  Remember  Crag-Eleke 
I  have  a  higher  watchword !  Friends, 
Remember  Calvary  !  ”  If  that  is  not 
motive  enough,  I  know  of  none  beside. 
If  the  Son  of  God,  bleeding,  dying, 
hanging  between  heaven  and  earth,  for 
you  and  for  me,  cannot  move  us,  nothing 
can.  Oh,  friends,  as  we  remember  Cal¬ 
vary,  let  each  one  resolve  here,  to-night, 
“  By  the  help  of  God  I  will  henceforth, 
do  ‘  MY  duty’  to  the  lambs  for  whom 
Jesus  died.” 
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The  Nature  and  Occupation  of  Angels. 


BY  REV.  J.  W.  STEINMETZ. 


The  first  conception  we  obtain  con¬ 
cerning  Angels  is  that  they  are  spirits. 
But  this  definition  does  by  no  means 
clear  up  the  mystery  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  difficulty  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  here  is  that  which  meets  us 
everywhere  in  our  studies  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  We  acquire  the  materials  of 
our  knowledge  in  temporal  things  through 
the  media  of  our  senses.  But  when  we 
approach  that  which  is  in  itself  invisible 
the  eye  is  of  no  avail.  In  all  spiritual 
studies  our  bodily  senses  cannot  aid  us. 
We  enter  a  new  world — a  higher  order 
of  existence,  which  by  its  superiority  at 
once  inspires  us  with  awe  and  admira 
tion. 

Angels  are  spirits.  They  are  not 
matter.  They  rather  form  the  topmost 
course  in  the  pyramid  of  creation. 
Creation  commences  with  gross  matter, 
devoid  of  life  and  feeling,  though  not  of 
order  and  arrangement.  Then  we  find 
life  permeating  and  organizing  matter, 
as  in  the  vegetable  world.  Then  life 
rising  distinctly  into  the  sphere  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  power  of  motion,  as  in  the 
sphere  of  the  animal  kingdom.  And 
then  again  life,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  intelligence  and  spirit 
from  outside  of  nature,  organizing  mat¬ 
ter  in  unity  with  reason  and  spirit,  as  in 
man.  And  now  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  chain  we  find  the  angels  as  spirits, 
standing  nearest,  and  most  like  God — 
the  Maker  and  Former  of  all. 

If  they  are  possessed  of  bodies,  then 
these  bodies  must  be  of  a  highly  refined 
form  of  matter,  matter  so  etherial  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  touch  or  to  the 
vision  of  mortal  man,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  So  our 
Saviour  said  after  His  resurrection,  when 
His  disciples  thought  they  had  seen  a 


spirit :  “A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  ye  see  Me  have.”  And  yet  His  body, 
while  it  was  real,  had  undergone  so  great 
a  change,  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  glorifi¬ 
cation  far  advanced,  so  that  He  could 
instantly  dissolve  out  of  their  sight. 
And  from  the  fact  that  He  was  much 
more  of  the  time  hidden  from  their  sight 
than  visible,  during  the  forty  days  inter¬ 
vening  between  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  we  conclude  that  the  invisible 
form  of  His  presence  among  them  was  to 
Him  the  most  natural.  Nay,  perhaps 
He  did  not  change  His  form  at  all,  but 
that  the  vision  of  the  disciples  had  to  be 
miraculously  strengthened  to  behold 
Him  at  all.  And  yet  He  possessed  His 
true  body,  nay,  was  as  truly  human  after 
His  resurrection  as  before  His  cruci¬ 
fixion.  So  also  does  St.  Paul  teach  that 
the  resurrected  bodies  of  the  saints  will 
not  be  grossly  material,  but  spiritual. 
May  not  the  resurrected  saints’  equality 
with  the  angels  in  part  consist  in  the 
possession  of  bodies  similar  to  those  of 
angels  ? 

The  early  Church  fathers  taught  that 
angels  possessed  highly  aeriform  bodies, 
so  transparent  that  they  are  invisible  to 
man  in  his  mortal  state,  except  by  ex¬ 
press  revelation.  Such  bodies  are  not 
impossible.  For  matter  can  be  so 
volatilized  as  to  be  invisible.  The  air 
we  breathe  is  matter,  and  yet  perfectly 
transparent.  And  beyond  the  atmos¬ 
phere  float  oceans  of  ether  still  more  im¬ 
palpable. 

Neither  is  this  idea  at  war  with  the 
assertion  that  they  are  spirits.  For  the 
highest  constituent  element  in  man  is 
spirit,  and  yet  we  all  know  how  real  our 
bodies  are.  In  the  human  and  angelic, 
God  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom  brought 
spirit,  mind,  and  matter  into  organic 
connection,  as  He  has  in  lower  orders  of 
creation  brought  inanimate  matter  and 
living  force  into  organic  conjunction. 
So  far  as  we  know — for  we  are  altogether 
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dependent  upon  revelation  for  our  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject — all  angels  are 
males.  They  do  not  stand  in  any  family 
relation.  They  have  not  fathers  or 
mothers,  or  children  among  them,  but 
constitute  a  grand  brotherhood — a  uni¬ 
versal  sonship  of  God  by  creation. 
Each  angel  must  thus  be  an  immediate 
creature  of  God. 

Of  their  powers  or  capacities  the 
Divine  Word  .  speaks  very  copiously. 
They  are  said  to  be  holy.  They  were 
not  absolutely  holy — so  holy  that  they 
could  not  sin.  But  God  made  all  angels 
without  sin,  and  without  inclination  to 
sin.  It  is  generally  believed  that  their 
fall  was  less  probable  than  Adam’s; 
their  confirmation  in  holiness  more  easy ; 
but  their  fall,  if  it  would  take  place,  ir¬ 
reparable,  because  they,  falling  from  a 
higher  sphere  spiritually,  would  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  a  more  profound  abyss. 
The  fact  also  that  there  is  no  federal 
head  among  them  would  render  their 
redemption  more  difficult.  Some  angels 
did  make  the  fatal  plunge,  and  having 
become  characteristically  evil,  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  Scripture  as  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Jehovah.  As  such,  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  thwart  all  God’s  plans,  and  to 
destroy  all  His  works.  As  such  Satan 
was  the  instigator  of  Adam’s  fall ;  the 
tempter  of  the  Incarnate  Son ;  the  in- 
spirer  of  all  the  wicked  deeds  that  so 
darkly  tarnish  the  eventful  history  of 
our  fallen  race.  But  as  the  evil  angels 
have  become  fixed  in  their  eternity  so  as 
to  be  irreconcilable  and  irredeemable, 
the  holy  angels  have  also  been  confirmed 
in  holiness  that  they  will  not  fall.  The 
intensity  of  their  love  to  God  is  only 
equalled  by  their  hatred  of  sin.  Their 
greatest  delight  is  in  God,  and  their 
highest  good  in  carrying  forward  the 
divine  works  in  God’s  vast  universe. 

They  are  represented  as  stooping  to 
look  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  St. 
John  saw  them  worshipping  in  heaven 
with  boundless  delight.  Jesus  saw 
them  ascending  and  descending  upon 
Himself,  the  living  bridge  spanning  the 
chasm  that  had  existed  between  the 
Holy  God  and  sinful  man.  Throughout 
Scripture  they  are  represented  as  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  divine  will.  And  Christ 
teaches  us  to  wish,  and  to  pray,  for 
grace,  that  we  may  be  equally  obedient. 
They  are  thus  represented  as  holier 


than  man.  So  also  are  they  portrayed 
as  more  powerful.  They  excel  in 
strength.  They  are  morally  stronger 
than  men.  Sin  has  not  enervated  their 
will  or  perverted  their  desires.  But 
they  can  also  accomplish  more  in  nature 
than  man.  They  can  by  natural  en¬ 
dowment  bring  forces  and  powers  to 
bear  upon  nature  that  lie  entirely  be¬ 
yond  our  reach.  There  are  examples 
given  of  their  power.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  the  first-born  in  Egypt. 
And  oue  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  of  Sennacherib’s  army  was 
slain  in  a  single  night.  They  have  also 
power  over  the  wind  and  the  sea.  They 
work  for  the  Lord  their  Maker,  not  that 
He  could  not  do  without  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  He  chooses  to  render  them  happy 
by  conferring  work  upon  them.  On  this 
account  they  are  called  messengers. 
They  cany  messages,  and  also  execute 
messages  they  have  received.  On  this 
account  they  are  called  hosts.  Here 
the  idea  of  number  and  warriors  in 
battle  array  is  combined.  They  consti¬ 
tute  an  innumerable  and  invincible 
army,  a  guard  of  true  immortals  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  of  Universal  Dominion 
to  execute  His  mandates  with  awful 
effect  and  power.  They  are  called 
powers,  principalities,  princes,  domin¬ 
ions,  and  lords. 

As  holy  and  intelligent  spirits  they 
are  endowed  with  immortality.  Dis¬ 
ease,  pain,  and  care  cannot  touch  them, 
neither  does  the  onward  flow  of  time 
make  them  aged  and  decrepid.  They 
are  ever  young  and  fair,  and  of  dazzling 
splendor.  They  drink  without  ceasing 
at  the  fountain  of  immortal  youth  and 
life. 

Their  intelligence  is  represented  as 
surpassing  that  of  man.  Exceedingly 
wise  men  are  represented  as  being  wise 
as  angels  of  God.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  they  are  equal  in  wisdom,  but  that 
they  approach  angels  in  wisdom.  Jesus 
represents  them  inferentially  as  knowing 
more  than  man,  when  He  says  that  no 
man  knew  the  time  when  the  great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  should  come, 
by  adding,  “  No,  not  the  angels  in 
heaven.” 

Their  minds  are  vaster  and  can  take 
in  a  wider  scope  of  vision^and  compass 
of  thought.  They  stand  by  their  crea¬ 
tion  nearer  God,  and  know  more  of  Him 
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and  of  His  works.  With  minds  unim¬ 
paired  by  sin,  they  never  fall  into  error 
of  judgment,  neither  do  they  forget  what 
they  once  knew.  Having  lived  so  long 
they  have  accumulated  an  immense 
amountof  information  by  study,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  experience.  Having  as  messen¬ 
gers  sped  through  the  varied  universe  of 
God,  how  extensive  must  be  their  know¬ 
ledge  !  Originally  endowed  with  supe¬ 
rior  minds  that  have  normally  developed 
and  always  apprehended  truth  as  it  is, 
how  vast  must  be  their  knowledge !  For 
millions  of  years  they  may,  under  the 
endless  daylight  of  heaven,  have  been 
peering  into  the  deep  things  of  God  in 
blessed  communion  with  Him  and  with 
each  other.  There  appear  to  be  orders 
among  the  blessed  hosts.  We  read  of 
angels  and  archangels.  Michael  is  in 
Daniel  called  “  the  great  prince,”  and  in 
Jude  “the  archangel.”  Gabriel  is  also 
evidently  an  angel  of  great  prominence, 
as  he  is  charged  with  the  most  important 
messages.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  quite 
natural  that  there  should  be  difterent 
orders  among  the  celes.ials  as  well  as 
among  the  terrestrials.  Were  they  all 
alike  there  would  be  monotony,  and  no 
display  of  infinite  wisdom.  But  as  they 
are  all  different,  and  designed  to  be 
under  the  headship  of  some  great 
princes,  there  is  this  display  of  majesty 
and  glory  in  their  creation.  The  names 
of  a  few  being  recorded  in  Holy  writ, 
makes  it  possible,  nay  even  probable, 
that  all  have  names,  by  which  they  are 
known  among  each  other. 

But  however  great  their  power,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  holiness,  they  are  still  finite  in 
their  attributes,  and  are  as  such  not  to 
be  worshiped  or  adored.  They  are  often 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ  as  being  very 
numerous.  We  would  infer  from  the 
exceeding  great  number  of  terrestrial 
creatures  that  God  also  created  vast 
multitudes  of  angels.  Thus  the  Psalmist 
sings :  “  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  ;  the 
Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the 
holy  place.”  Daniel  saw  in  a  vision 
“  thousand  thousand  ministered  unto 
Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  stood  before  Him.”  In  thd  book 
of  Revelation  we  are  told  that  their 
number  round  about  the  throne  is  “  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  thousands.”  And  Jesus  Him¬ 


self  speaks  of  “  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels”  ready  to  serve  Him. 

It  is  evident  from  the  various  state¬ 
ments  given  in  the  sacred  writers  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  the  number 
of  angels  by  actual  count,  but  much 
rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  of  the  celestial 
messengers.  And  the  very  title  of 
“  Lord  of  Hosts  ”  implies  that  the  angels 
which  constitute  His  hosts  are  as  count¬ 
ess  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament. 

These  blessed  spirits  are  very  differently 
eng*^ged.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
God  communicated  with  men  through 
their  instrumentality;  sometimes  when 
men  were  asleep,  and  again  in  their 
waking  state.  Since  the  perfect  revela- 
ion  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  has 
Deen  accomplished,  their  visible  ministra¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  necessary,  for  we  are 
now  to  walk  by  faith  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  Himself.  Their 
ministrations  have,  as  such,  not  ceased, 
only  their  visual  appearance.  For  aught 
we  know,  their  ministration  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  been  rendered  more  easy 
and  blessed  througU  the  coming  of 
God’s  only  Son  in  the  ffesh.  For  that 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  brought  God  and  man,  heaven  and 
earth,  angels  and  men  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions. 

Their  employment  is  no  doubt  mani¬ 
fold.  From  certain  glimpses  we  have 
of  their  work,  we  infer  that  their  work 
is  regularly  assigned  them,  especially  so 
when  the  mission  is  of  a  momentoas 
character. 

They  are  represented  as  waiting  per¬ 
sonally  upon  God.  They  are  there  for 
grace — for  glory  and  for  worship.  They 
are  represented  as  singing  with  the 
saints  of  all  ages  before  the  throne.  In 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  in  worship¬ 
ing  Him,  they  all  unite,  no  matter  how 
differently  they  may  otherwise  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

God  uses  them  as  agents  to  accomplish 
His  works  upon  earth,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  in  all  parts  of  His  vast  universe. 
And  to  accomplish  the  tasks  assigned 
them  affords  them  great  delight,  second 
only  to  the  immediate  worshiping  of 
their  God  and  King.  They  are  also  re¬ 
presented  as  guarding  nations.  Thus 
Daniel  saw  in  vision  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  Persians  as  well  as  that  of  his 
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own  people.  Now,  if  the  Persians,  a 
heathen  nation,  had  an  angel  to  guard 
their  interests  and  plead  their  cause, 
why  may  not  every  nation  have  such  an 
angel  ?• 

They  are  also  represented  as  encamping 
round  about  the  just  like  unto  a  heaven¬ 
ly  life-guard  to  protect  them  from  evil. 
The  Psalmist  says  :  “  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them.”  By 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  many  think  the 
Messiah  is  indicated.  The  Psalmist  says 
again  :  “  He  will  give  His  angels  charge 
over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.” 

So  again  we  read  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  the  angels  are  “  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.”  The 
Jewish  doctors  and  the  Church  fathers 
distinctly  believed  and  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  guardian  angels,  namely,  that 
each  person  had  one  guardian  angel  or 
more,  which  constantly  guarded  and 
protected  the  charge  received.  Jesus 
seems  to  teach  this  directly  when  He 
says  :  “  Take  heed  that  ve  despise  none 
of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you 
that  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  My  Father  in  heaven.” 

When  Elisha’s  servant  came  full  of 
fear  unto  his  master  as  he  saw  the  Syrian 
host  surrounding  them  with  chariots 
and  horses,  asking :  “  What  shall  we 
do?”  Elisha  answered:  “Fear  not; 
for  behold  they  that  be  with  us  are 
more  than  they  that  be  with  them.” 
And  when  God  had  opened  the  servant’s 
eyes,  according  to  Elisha’s  prayer,  he 
beheld  “  the  mountain  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.” 

Angels  thronged  around  the  infant 
Saviour.  They  announced  Him  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  who  became  His  mother ; 
they  informed  Joseph  repeatedly  con¬ 
cerning  Him ;  they  preached  Him  to 
the  shepherds  that  watched  their  flocks 
by  night ;  they  rescued  Him  from 
Herod’s  hands  ;  they  advised  the  Magi 
to  return  home  another  way ;  they 
ministered  to  Jesus  in  His  temptation 
and  agony ;  they  rolled  away  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  His  sepulchre  ;  they 
guarded  the  place  where  He  had  lain  ; 
they  were  the  first  who  preached  His 
resurrection,  declared  His  ascension  to 
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heaven,  and  promised  His  return  as 
King  and  Judge  of  all  men. 

And  when  the  fulness  of  time  will 
have  come  for  His  return,  it  will  be 
heralded  with  the  blast  of  the  arch¬ 
angel’s  trump,  to  arouse  the  sleepers, 
and  to  assemble  all  the  quick  and  dead 
around  the  throne  of  His  glory,  as  He 
will  descend  in  the  clouds,  accompanied 
with  all  His  holy  angels.  And  at  His 
bidding  angel- reapers  will  enter  the 
harvest-field  of  the  ripened  world  to 
separate  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

As  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  led  the 
Israelites  in  their  journey  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan,  so  may  we  also  believe  that 
holy  angels  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Church  now,  and  that 
they  defend  her  against  the  attacks  of 
the  prince  of  darkness.  They  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  every  worshiping  assembly,  and 
are  the  first  of  all  creatures  to  rejoice  in 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  As  they 
first  proclaimed  the  Saviour’s  birth  to 
the  pious  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  so 
they  are  the  first  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  soul’s  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  the  worshiping  hosts  of  heaven. 

As  the  angels  carried  Lazarus  into 
Abraham’s  bosom,  so  they  no  doubt  ten¬ 
derly  carry  upward  to  the  better-land 
each  one  who  falls  asleep  in  Jesus.  As 
angels  guarded  even  the  empty  tomb  of 
Jesus,  and  as  the  archangel  Michael 
contended  with  the  devil  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  body  of  Moses,  so  are  the 
angels  still  ready  to  contend  for  the 
bodies  of  the  meekest  saints.  “  Precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
His  saints  ” 

While  we  may  perhaps  not  conclude 
that  each  soul  has  its  particular  guardian 
angel,  we  may  safely  believe  that  there 
are  always  some  around  us.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  their  saintly 
sympathies,  and  their  mysterious  minis¬ 
try  are  much  more  closely  connected 
with  our  spiritual  life  than  we  can  at 
present  understand.  Holy  eyes  in  joy 
and  sadness  are  constantly  peering  upon 
us  through  the  mystic  veil  that  shuts 
out  the  spiritual  world  from  our  sight, 
looking  in  upon  our  souls  both  when  we 
wake  and  when  we  sleep.  Pleasant  are 
their  faces,  brotherly  their  hearts, 
heavenly  their  affectionate  concern  for 
our  welfare.  Slightly  paraphrasing  one 
of  Longfellow’s  poems  we  adapt  it  to 
our  purpose : 
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When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 
And  the  voices  of  the  night, 

Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight. 

Then  with  light  and  noiseless  footsteps 
Comes  the  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  his  airy  hand  in  mine. 

And  he  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit’s  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  his  lips  of  air. 


Washingtoniana. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


George  Washington  was  born  at 
Bridges  Creek,  Va.  When  vet  a  child  his 
’ather  removed  his  family  to  a  place  near 
Fredericksburg,  in  the  same  State.  Here 
he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth.  He 
began  his  school-days  in  a  country 
school-house  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
school  was  of  humble  pretensions,  as 
country  schools  then  usually  were.  It 
was  kept  by  one  of  his  father’s  tenants, 
of  the  name  of  Hobby,  a  poor  peda¬ 
gogue  at  best.  He  taught  ‘‘  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering,”  such  as  it  was. 

At  that  time  wealthy  V irginia  planters 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons 
to  England  to  be  educated.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  brother,  Lawrence,  about  fourteen 
years  his  senior,  was  sent  thither  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  George 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old  his  brother 
Lawrence  returned  from  England,  an 
accomplished  and  educated  young  man. 
The  younger  brother  looked  up  to  the 
older  “  as  a  model  in  mind  and  man¬ 
ners.”  And  Lawrence  took  a  tender 
interest  in  his  younger  brother. 

George  lost  his  father  at  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  poor  boy  just  returned 
Irora  a  visit  in  time  to  see  his  parent 
die.  Thenceforth  the  mother  had  the 
sole  charge  and  responsibility  of  the 
training  of  her  children.  She  possessed 
a  high  temper  and  a  spirit  of  command, 
qualities  which  George  is  said  to  have 
inherited  from  her.  She  evidently  felt 
her  need  of  divine  aid,  and  daily  gath¬ 
ered  her  children  around  her,  engasrinji 


in  worship  and  the  reading  of  good 
books.  Among  other  books — she  was 
in  the  habit  of  reading  to  them  out  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Contemplations. 
The  mother’s  volume,  with  her*  name, 
“  Mary  Washington,”  on  the  fly-leaf, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  her  son  George. 
He  not  only  preserved  it  with  pious  care 
during  life,  but  it  forms  one  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  national  relics  in  the  Library  of 
Mount  Vernon  to  this  day. 

Hobby  soon  got  to  his  wit’s  end  with 
his  young  scholar.  He  was  sent  to  live 
with  his  brother  Lawrence,  at  Bridges 
Creek,  near  whose  home  w’as  a  good 
school. 

He  had  no  taste  for  dead  languages, 
nor  for  any  of  the  higher  branches  of 
learnii  g.  He  simply  devoted  himself 
to  studies  which  might  fit  him  for  ordi¬ 
nary  business.  He  early  learned  to 
write  a  neat,  plain  hand.  One  of  his 
“  ciphering  ”  books,  still  preserved,  con¬ 
tains  here  and  there  specimens  of  his 
sketching  ;  nondescript  birds,  executed 
with  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  and  profiles 
of  faces,  probably  intended  for  those  of 
his  school-mates.  “  Before  he  was  thir¬ 
teen  ”  he  had  copied  into  a  volume  forms 
for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  legal 
papers,  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of 
hands,  deeds,  bonds  and  the  like.”  Be¬ 
sides  attending  to  his  school  duties  he 
practised  himself  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
exercise,  “  such  as  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  pitching  quoits  and  tossing 
bars.” 

George  Washington’s  brother,  Law¬ 
rence,  had  entered  military  life.  The 
younger  brother  had  heard  and  read 
much  about  war  and  warriors,  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  martial  glory.  He 
must  be  a  soldier.  His  mother  at  length 
gave  her  reluctant  consent.  Although 
but  a  youth,  he  had  arrived  at  a  suit¬ 
able  age  to  enter  the  navy.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman.  His  vessel 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Potomac  just  below 
Mount  Vernon,  opposite  his  father’s 
house.  His  baggage  carefully  preparetl 
and  packed  by  the  mother  was  in  a 
small  boat  waiting  to  take  him  aboard 
his  ship.  With  a  sad  heart  he  tried  to 
bid  his  mother  a  fond  adieu.  Her  re¬ 
solution  failed  her.  This  was  her  eldest 
son.  The  hope  of  her  declining  years. 
How  could  she  bear  to  see  him  enter 
such  a  life,  at  his  tender  years.  She  wept 
bitterly,  and  besought  him  to  remain  with 
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her.  He  turned  to  the  servant  and  said : 
“  Go  and  tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk 
back.  I  will  not  go  away  to  break  my 
mother’s  heart.’^  The  mother  joyfully 
exclaimed  :  “  George,  God  has  promised 
to  bless  the  children  that  honor  their 
parents,  and  I  believe  He  will  bless  you.” 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  Among  others  the  following : 
“  Always  endeavor  to  keep  alive  in  your 
bosom  that  spark  of  divine  fire,  called 
the  conscience.  Whenever  you  speak 
of  God  and  His  attributes,  do  it  with 
reverence.” 

He  is  said,  even  in  later  years  yet,  to 
have  been  bashful  in  female  society.  An 
old  lady  said  :  “  He  was  a  very  bashful 
young  man ;  I  used  often  to  wish  that 
he  would  talk  more.” 

When  about  fifteen  an  unknown 
beauty  gained  his  afiections.  We  are 
not  told  that  his  love  was  reciprocated. 
The  matter  seemed  to  cause  him  sorrow, 
and  clung  to  him  for  a  long  while.  Years 
later  he  became  a  guest  in  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax’s  family.  A  relative  of  the  Fair¬ 
faxes  threatened  to  play  Washington  a 
similar  trick.  He  writes  to  a  friend  that 
he  felt  uneasy  in  this  young  lady’s  com¬ 
pany,  because  it  revived  his  former  pas¬ 
sions  for  his  Lowland  Beauty.”  He 
thinks  by  living  more  retired  he  might 
succeed  in  “burying  that  chaste  and 
troublesome  passion  in  the  grave  of  ob¬ 
livion.”  Tradition  says  the  lowland 
beauty  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  afterwards 
mother  of  Gen.  H.  Lee. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Washington 
set  out  on  horseback  on  a  surveying  ex- 
})edition  with  Fairfax.  They  made  a 
long  tour.  To  the  end  of  his  life  the 
great  man  could  often  be  seen  going 
over  his  large  farms  with  his  compass 
and  surveying  implements.  He  was  an 
expert  in  the  business,  and  fond  of  it. 

Washington,  like  Alfred  the  Great, 
was  a  truth-telling  and  truth-loving  lad, 
youth  and  man-  The  well-known  story 
about  the  hatchet,  and  that  given  in  a 
former  article,  are  touching  examples  of 
heroic  truthfulness.  Of  the  many  little 
characteristics  which  usually  crop  out  of 
the  boyhood  of  great  men  history  is 
silent.  It  is  evident  that  his  mother  was 
very  positive  in  her  family  government. 
Had  she  not  taught  her  son  to  obey,  he 
never  would  have  learned  to  command. 


Her  will  was  law.  And  that  law  was 
practically  executed. 

George  Washington  was  fond  of  out¬ 
door  sports.  From  a  boy  he  rode  much 
on  horseback.  Until  the  last  civil  war 
Virginia  was  noted  for  its  graceful 
horsemen.  Outside  of  Arabia  I  have 
never  seen  as  graceful  riders  as  were  the 
Virginia  Cavalry  in  Gen.  Lee’s  army. 
He  was  fond  of  books,  and  knew  how  to 
select  the  right  kind  of  reading.  Al¬ 
though  without  a  College  or  University 
diploma,  he  enjoyed  for  that  day,  good 
school  privileges,  and  had  a  well-disci¬ 
plined  mind.  His  letters  and  ofiicial 
papers  show  him  a  master  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

He  grew  up  a  tall,  bony  youth. 
“  Straight  as  an  Indian  arrow.  His 
lower  limbs,  being  formed  mathemati¬ 
cally  straight,  he  walked  as  it  were  on 
parallel  lines,  while  his  mode  of  placing 
and  taking  up  his  feet  resembled  the 
step  of  precision  and  care”  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  His  limbs  had  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  A  writer  says,  that  when  riding 
a  vicious  horse  his  strong  legs  would 
clasp  the  animal  so  tightly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  him  off.  One  day, 
he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  young  men 
engaged  in  a  game  of  throwing  an  iron 
bar.  Although  forty  years  of  age  he 
hurled  the  bar  far  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  his  friends.  His  strong  limbs 
he  could  use  with  marvellous  dexterity. 
One  day  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  river,  under  the  celebrated  Na¬ 
tural  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  and  threw  a 
stone  to  the  top  of  the  bridge,  a  height 
of  213  feet.  He  threw  a  stone  over  the 
Bappahannock,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
and  another  over  the  Palisades  into  the 
Hudson. 

One  time  he  was  sitting  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  shade-tree,  intently  reading  a  fa¬ 
vorite  book.  A  group  of  strong  Virgi¬ 
nians  were  engaged  in  wrestling  near  by. 
After  the  champion  of  the  game  had 
vanquished  his  companions,  he  boast¬ 
fully  taunted  Washington  with  fear  to 
meet  him.  The  reading  youth  laid  by 
his  book,  and  without  taking  off  his 
coat,  laid  the  braggard  on  his  back. 
The  fallen  hero  said  :  “  In  Washington’s 
lion-like  grasp  I  became  powerless.  He 
hurled  me  to  the  ground  that  it  seemed 
to  jar  the  very  marrow  in  my  bones.” 

It  is  said  that  Washington’s  bodily 
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power  was  chiefly  iu  his  limbs.  “  They 
were  long,  large,  and  sinewy.  His  frame 
was  of  equal  breadth  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  hips.  His  chest,  though  broad 
and  expansive,  was  not  prominent,  but 
rather  hollowed  in  the  centre.  He  had 
suflTered  from  a  pulmonary  affection  in 
early  life,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered.  His  frame  showed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  development  of  bone  and 
muscle.  His  joints  were  large,  as  were 
his  feet.  Lafayette  said  :  “  I  never  saw 
so  large  a  hand  on  any  human  being,  as 
the  general’s.” 

In  the  prime  of  life  his  height  was 
six  feet  two  inches.  In  old  age  he  be¬ 
came  slightly  stooped.  When  a  corpse 
he  measured  six  feet.  He  was  never 
portly,  or  what  w^e  might  call  stout,  but 
well-proportioned.  From  his  prime  to 
old  age  he  weighed  from  two  hundred 
and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  bodily  stature  and  great 
physical  strength  of  Washington,  like 
those  of  Charlemagne,  elicited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  those  under  his  command. 
He  was  thought  to  be  the  strongest  man 
in  the  army.  A  party  of  Virginia  rifle¬ 
men  got  into  a  brawl  with  some  New 
Englanders  at  Cambridge.  In  a  short 
time  a  thousand  men  had  each  other  by 
the  throat.  Washington  came  along, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  seized  two  brawny 
Riflemen,  and  shook  them  thoroughly. 
In  less  than  three  minutes  he  had  quieted 
the  mob. 

And  as  to  his  soldierly  bearing  he 
was  without  a  peer.  He  was  a  born  sol¬ 
dier — by  nature  an  ideal  military  leader. 
“  I  wager  your  Excellency  a  pair  of 
gloves,”  said  Mrs.  Morris  to  the  British 
Governor,  at  his  table  in  New  York, 
“  that  I  will  show  you  a  finer  man  in 
the  procession  to-morrow  than  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  can  select  from  your  famous 
regiment.”  This  was  a  crack  regiment, 
of  whose  fine  appearance  the  British 
had  boasted.  Done,  Madam,”  replied 
the  Governor.  As  IM  rs.  Morris  saw  his 
Excellency  eyeing  her  favorite  in  the 
parade  the  next  day,  she  said :  “  What 
say  you  to  your  wager  now,  sir?” 

“  Lost,  Madam.  When  I  laid  my 
wager  I  was  not  aware  that  Col.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  in  New  York.”  Jefferson 
says:  Washington  was  the  best  horse¬ 
man  of  his  age.  And  such  horses  as 


he  kept — chargers  to  which  Alexander’s 
famous  “  Bucephalus  ”  is  no  compari¬ 
son.  The  horses  which  he  rode  were 
kings  of  their  kind.  Tall,  graceful, 
lithe  of  limb,  well  fed,  well  groomed, 
and  well  mounted.  At  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown  he  rode  a  light  sorrel,  with 
a  white  face  and  legs,  called  Nelson,  six¬ 
teen  hands  high,  and  famous  as  bein^  the 
first  bob- tail  seen  in  America.  When 
superannuated  he  was  kindly  cared  for 
till  his  death  iu  old  age;  in  summer 
time  he  roamed  at  will  on  rich  pastures  ; 
and  in  winter  he  was  cozily  and  warmly 
housed.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
he  rode  a  white  charger,  presented 
to  him  by  Governor  Livingston,  of 
New  Jersey.  He  rode  him  only  one 
day.  The  spirited  horse  sank  under  his 
rider  from  exertion  and  the  great  heat, 
and  died  on  the  spot.  Washington  in¬ 
stantly  mounted  a  chestnut  blood-mare, 
with  a  flowing  mane  and  tail,  of  Ara¬ 
bian  breed.  This  animal  had  been  kept 
in  reserve  by  his  servant.  On  this  mare 
he  is  said  to  have  dashed  along  the  line 
of  his  brave  warriors,  cheering  them 
with :  “  Stand  fast,  my  boys,  and  receive 
your  enemy.”  On  his  last  visit  to 
America,  Lafayette,  then  an  old  man, 
said  that  commanding  his  division  at 
the  battle  of  IMonmoth,  he  took  time 
mid  the  roar  and  confusion  of  the  con¬ 
flict  to  admire  our  beloved  chief,  who 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  rode 
along  the  ranks  mid  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  cheering  them  by  his  voice  and 
example,  and  restoring  to  our  standard 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight.  I  thought 
then  as  now,  that  never  had  I  beheld  so 
superb  a  man.” 

He  usually  had  ten  coach  and  saddle 
horses  in  his  stable,  besides  two  white 
chargers.  One  of  the  latter,  snow-white, 
sixteen  hands  high,  called  Prescott,  he 
rode  on  parades.  He  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  flags  and  firing  of  guns,  but 
was  very  shy  of  carriages.  This  some¬ 
times  made  it  difficult  for  the  General 
to  greet  his  lady  friends  in  passing.  A 
pair  of  blooded  bays  usually  drew  IMrs. 
Washington’s  coach.  But  once,  towards 
the  close  of  life  he  was  thrown  from  a 
horse,  and  said  that  no  horseman  could 
well  have  avoided  it. 

Washington  was  temperate  iu  eating 
and  drinking.  Although  fond  of  cheer¬ 
ful  society,  he  was  a  very  grave  man  at 
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the  social  board.  He  rarely  indulged 
in  a  laugh.  Indeed,  to  some  he  ap¬ 
peared  too  stern  in  his  manners  Yet 
withal  graceful,  and  very  deferential  to 
all  his  guests.  A  fine  specimen  of  a 
gentleman  Now  and  then  some  very 
droll  or  whimsical  incident  would  con¬ 
vulse  him  with  a  fit  of  laughter.  For 
although  not  given  to  laughing,  when 
moved  to  it  he  usually  roared  under  its 
spell.  Once  Judge  Marshall  and  Judge 
Washington,  a  relative  of  his,  came  to 
visit  him  on  horseback.  On  the  edge  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  estate  in  a  wood,  they 
dismounted  to  arrange  their  toilet  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  They  threw  ofi*  some 
of  their  dusty  clothes,  and  the  servant 
took  down  the  traveling  trunk.  As  he 
opened  this  a  heap  of  cakes  of  Windsor 
soap  fell  out,  and  fancy  articles  of  all 
kinds.  The  servant,  in  mistake,  had  ex¬ 
changed  their  trunk  at  the  last  hotel  for 
that  of  a  Scotch  peddler.  What  should 
the  two  dignified  judges  do  in  this 
plight  ?  Dirty,  without  clean  linen,  and 
wholly  unpresentable.  The  negro  was 
horrified  at  the  mistake.  They  stood 
under  a  tree,  half  undressed,  the  servant 
bewailing  his  blunder.  Their  boisterous 
laughter  over  their  odd  dilemma  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Washington, 
who  happened  to  be  near  by  riding  over 
his  farm.  When  he  saw  the  ludicrous 
plight  of  his  friends  he  was  so  overcome 
with  laughter  that  he  actually  rolled  on 
the  grass.  He  scarcely  ever  took  part 
in  games  of  chance.  Only  occasionally, 
when  a  young  man,  would  he  consent  to 
fill  a  vacant  place  in  a  party  at  whist, 
which  may  have  played  for  a  trifle.  But 
in  later  life  play  of  all  kinds  was  un¬ 
known  in  his  household. 

He  was  fond  of  the  chase.  When  at 
Mount  Vernon  he  and  some  of  his 
neighbors  would  often  engage  in  fox¬ 
hunting.  About  100  yards  from  his 
dwelling  was  the  kennel,  where  a  large 
and  select  pack  of  hounds  was  kept. 
During  these  sporting  seasons  his  guests 
would  remain  with  him  for  weeks.  They 
hunted  three  times  a  week,  when  the 
weather  permitted.  At  such  times  break¬ 
fast  was  served  at  candle-light.  The 
General  made  his  breakfast  on  corn- 
cakes  and  a  bowl  of  milk.  Often  the 
fox  was  let  loose  before  sunrise.  In  the 
chase  Washington  rode  a  dark  iron- 
gray  horse,  called  Blueskin ;  a  fine 


fleet-footed  animal,  and  good  on  a  long 
run.  At  such  times  he  wore  a  blue  coat, 
scarlet  waistcoat,  buckskin  breeches, 
top-boots,  velvet  cap,  and  carried  a  whip 
with  a  loDg  lash.  He  would  dash  right 
straight  along  in  the  chase,  over  fences, 
hills  and  ditches,  and  through  the 
thickest  forests  and  underbrushes.  Af¬ 
ter  1785  he  ceased  engaging  in  these 
sports.  It  is  said  that  his  physical  vigor 
was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  this  out¬ 
door  recreation.  His  family  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  hereditary  gout,  and  other  ail¬ 
ments,  which  his  active  habits  helped 
him  to  overcome. 

Both  in  private  and  public  life  he 
was  an  early  riser.  He  would  be  at  his 
desk  or  in  his  library  from  one  to  two 
hours  before  day  in  winter,  and  at  day¬ 
break  in  summer.  About  sunrise  he 
invariably  visited  and  inspected  his 
stables.  Thereafter  came  his  breakfast, 
on  corn-cakes,  honey  and  tea  ;  only  this 
and  nothing  more.  The  buckwheat 
cakes  he  could  not  relish.  Then,  when 
at  Mount  Vernon,  he  rode  out  over  his 
farms,  usually  making  a  tour  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles.  On  these  rides  he 
always  went  alone.  He  opened  the  gates 
and  fences  himself.  As  he  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  he  needed  many  laborers, 
whom  he  would  visit  on  his  rounds.  He 
understood  farming  thoroughly,  and 
raised  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat 
and  tobacco. 

One  day  a  visitor  inquired  from  a 
member  of  the  family  where  he  could 
find  Washington.  He  was  told  in  what 
direction  on  the  farm  he  had  gone,  and 
that  he  would  meet  with  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  riding  alone,  in  plain  drab 
clothes,  a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  a 
hickory  switch  in  his  hand,  and  carrying 
an  umbrella  with  a  long  staff,  which  is 
attached  to  his  saddle-bow — that  person, 
sir,  is  George  Washington.”  It  seems 
he  carried  his  umbrella  as  a  shade,  to 
shield  his  fair  and  tender  skin. 

His  dinner-hour  was  three  o’clock. 
Usually  he  tried  to  reach  home  fifteen 
minutes  earlier.  And  when  a  little 
late,  he  could  be  seen  dashing  across 
the  fields  homewards  at  full  speed,  so  as 
to  be  at  his  place  at  table  promptly  in 
time.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearty 
eater  at  dinner,  but  confined  himself,  to 
a  few  plain  healthy  dishes.  He  was 
very  fond  of  fish,  which  abounded  in 
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the  Potomac.  For  dainties  and  desserts 
he  cared  little.  Some  authorities  say, 
that  he  usually  dined  on  one  dish.  When 
urged  to  partake  of  some  extra  deli¬ 
cacy,  he  would  say  :  “That  is  too  good 
for  me.”  He  drank  a  few  glasses  of  Ma¬ 
deira  wine  at  this  meal,  and  after  toast¬ 
ing  his  guests,  he  would  close  with  a 
toast  “  to  all  our  friends.” 

After  dinner  he  would  spend  some 
time  in  his  library.  At  tea  he  would 
join  his  family,  although  as  a  rule  he 
ate  no  supper.  When  they  had  no  com¬ 
pany,  he  would  read  to  his  family-group, 
or  they  to  him,  from  some  new  publica¬ 
tion  or  interesting  book.  Often  he  would 
sit  in  silence,  while  the  rest  were  talking, 
his  hands  and  lips  slightly  moving,  in¬ 
dicating  that  his  active  mind  could  not 
cease  working  even  at  such  a  time.  His 
usual  hour  for  retiring  was  nine  o’clock. 
At  that  time  all  the  fires  had  to  be 
covered  or  secured,  and  the  members  of 
the  family  were  expected  to  follow  his 
example.  During  parts  of  his  official 
life,  he  was  often  obliged  to  work  till  af¬ 
ter  midnight.  In  camp  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  lie  in  bed  awake  all  night, 
“  thinking.” 

At  home  he  ordinarily  dressed  plain¬ 
ly.  But  on  public  or  social  occa¬ 
sions,  he  was  very  tastefully  dressed,  as 
the  old  style  Virginia  gentlemen  were 
accustomed  to  do.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  servant  prepared  his  clothes,  and 
laid  them  ready  in  his  room.  He  shaved 
and  dressed  himself.  The  servant  combed 
and  tied  his  long  hair  on  the  back  of 
his  head  with  a  ribbon  or  in  a  silken 
bag.  For  then  it  was  customary  for  men 
to  let  their  hair  grow  long,  and  have  it 
tied  into  a  tail  or  queue  behind. 

His  clothes  were  of  the  best  though 
plain  material,  of  the  old-fashioned  cut. 
During  a  part  of  his  life  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  his  clothes,  and  those 
of  his  householdj  and  many  other  arti¬ 
cles  for  family  and  farm  use  from  Lon¬ 
don.  In  one  of  these  orders  he  says : 
“  I  want  neither  lace  nor  embroidery. 
Plain  clothes,  with  gold  or  silver  but¬ 
tons,  if  worn  in  genteel  dress,  are  all 
that  I  desire.  Whether  it  be  the  fault 
of  the  tailor  or  of  the  measure  sent,  I 
cannot  say,  but,  certain  it  is,  my  clothes 
have  never  fitted  me  well.” 

During  his  Presidency  Washington 
conformed  to  the  style  suited  for  his  of¬ 


ficial  position.  While  at  Philadelphia 
he  often  rode  into  the  country  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  daily  walked  to  a  watch-maker 
in  Second  street  to  set  his  watch.  And 
by  that  watch  all  his  subordinates  and 
guests  were  regulated.  He  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  tardy  people,  and  was  not 
backw'ard  in  telling  them  so.  He  kept 
his  own  clock  in  the  hall  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  just  inside  of  the  front  door,  where 
all  could  see  it.  It  was  daily  set,  so  as 
not  to  vary  in  the  least.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  his  Secretary  was  late  at  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  apologized  by  saying 
his  watch  had  deceived  him.  Wash¬ 
ington  replied :  “  Then,  sir,  you  must 
either  get  a  better  watch  or  I  a  better 
Secretary.”  When  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  little  late  at  his  dinners,  and 
found  the  family  at  table  at  his  arrival, 
Washington’s  usual  apology  was,  “  Sir, 
we  are  too  punctual  for  you.  I  have  a 
cook  who  never  asks  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  has  come,  but  whether  the  hour 
has  come.” 

At  these  dinners  the  President  was 
always  dressed  in  a  black  suit,  his  light- 
brown  hair  powdered,  as  on  all  public 
occasions,  with  a  dress-sword  at  his  side. 
If  a  clergyman  was  present,  he  would 
request  him  to  ask  a  blessing.  If  not, 
Washington  would  ask  a  blessing  him¬ 
self  while  he  and  the  company  were 
standing  around  the  table.  When  he 
gave  the  last  dinner  of  his  public  life, 
at  the  inauguration  of  John  Adams, 
his  Presidential  successor,  at  which  the 
great  men  of  that  day  were  present,  he 
filled  his  glass  and  said  :  “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
drink  your  health  as  a  public  man  ;  I 
do  it  with  sincerity,  wishing  you  all  pos¬ 
sible  happiness.”  At  these  w’ords  many 
of  the  company  wept.  Tears  streamed 
down  the  face  of  the  wife  of  the  British 
Minister. 

An  eye-witness  thus  describes  Wash¬ 
ington’s  appearance  when  he  delivered 
his  Farewell  Address: 

“  General  Washington’s  dress  was  a  full 
suit  of  black.  His  military  hat  had  the 
black  cockade.  No  marshalls,  with  gold 
colored  scarfs  attended  him.  There  wan 
no  cheering — no  noise.  The  most  profound 
silence  greeted  him,  as  if  the  great  assem¬ 
bly  desired  to  hear  him  breathe,  and  catch 
his  breath  in  homage  of  their  hearts.  l\Ir. 
Adams  covered  his  face  with  both  hands ; 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  his  hands,  were 
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covered  with  tears.  Every  now  and  then 
there  was  a  suppressed  sob.  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  Washiogton’s  appearance  as  I  felt 
it — perfectly  composed  and  self-possessed, 
till  the  close  of  his  address.  Then,  when 
strong  nervous  sobs  broke  loose,  when  tears 
covered  the  faces,  then  the  great  man  was 
shaken.  I  never  took  my  eyes  from  his 
face.  Large  drops  came  from  his  eyes. 
He  looked  to  the  youthful  children  who 
were  parting  with  their  father,  their  friend, 
as  if  his  heart  was  with  them,  and  would 
be  to  the  end.” 

Gen.  Lee  once  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
Washington  performed.  The  President 
replied  :  “  Sir,  I  rise  at  four  o^ clock,  and 
a  great  deal  of  my  work  is  done  while 
others  are  asleep.”  But  his  great  capa¬ 
city  for  work  was  not  owing  only  to  his 
early  rising.  His  methodical  mind  and 
thorough  system  helped  him  much.  For 
years  he  had  an  immense  correspond¬ 
ence.  Yet  no  letter  remained  unan¬ 
swered.  His  letters  are  models  of  good 
English.  He  kept  a  private  itemized 
account  of  his  expenses.  And  what 
herculean  public  labors  did  he  perform. 
This  was  only  possible  by  reason  of  his 
precision  and  system  in  his  duties.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  many  servants — a  well- 
organized  household — he  was  a  man  of 
work.  He  himself  surveyed  his  vast 
farms,  and  mapped  them  out  into  con¬ 
venient  fields.  He  carried  on  a  corres¬ 
pondence  for  importing  and  improving 
his  stock.  He  was  a  mighty  man  for 
work. 

Washington’s  portraits  have  become 
familiar  to  the  homes  of  the  nation. 
Many  paintings  of  him  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  his  life-time.  One  of  the  painters 
says,  that  he  li)oked  like  “  no  one  but 
himself.”  It  is  said  that  none  of  these 
portraits  represented  his  face  fully. 
Some  of  them  lack  expression.  His 
eyes  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  light 
grayish  blue,  his  hair  of  a  hazel-brown, 
and  in  later  life  very  thin ;  his  face  full 
and  florid,  even  to  old  age.  Although 
heavy,  his  weight  was  owing  more  to 
his  long  large,  sinewy  limbs  than  to 
corpulent  bulk.  He  dreaded  to  sit  for 
the  painters,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
“  a  bad  sitter.”  When  Stuart  tried  to 
paint  him  AYashington  looked  dull.  The 
artist  vainly  tried  various  methods  to 
arouse  his  subject  so  as  to  make  him 
look  his  best.  Finally,  the  painter. 


branched  out  in  a  discussion  of  blooded 
horses,  which  roused  the  hero,  started 
him  in  an  animated  conversation  on  his 
favorite  subject,  and  made  kis  face  beam 
with  its  usual  animation.  At  the  close 
of  every  sitting  the  great  man  declared 
that  this  must  be  the  last  time  he  would 
consent  to  endure  such  an  annoyance. 

AVashington  was  born  to  lead  and 
rule.  His  presence  inspired  people  with 
awe.  Although  one  of  the  gentlest, 
kindest  and  most  tender-hearted  of  men, 
and  often  moved  to  tears  by  sorrow  in 
himself  or  others,  he  possessed  a  singu¬ 
lar  natural  stateliness  of  bearing,  which 
kept  his  most  familiar  and  favorite 
fdends  at  a  certain  distance.  Governeur 
Morris  was  highly  esteemed  by  AVash- 
ington.  One  day  he  made  a  wager  with 
some  of  his  friends,  that  he  could  treat 
the  President  with  the  same  familiarity 
as  he  did  others.  Meeting  him  one 
morning  he  familiarly  slapped  AVash- 
ington  on  the  shoulders,  and  said : 
“  How  are  you  this  morning,  General  ?” 
The  great  chief,  without  saying  a  word, 
gave  Morris  such  a  withering  glance 
that  he  declared  he  would  never  attempt 
the  like  again.  One  day  “  Light-Horse 
Harry”  Lee  was  with  him  at  table. 
AYashington  asked  where  he  could  get 
a  pair  of  carriage  horses.  Lee  replied : 
“  I  have  a  fine  pair,  but  you  cannot  get 
them.” 

«  AYhy  not  ?” 

“  Because  you  will  never  pay  more 
than  half-price  for  anything ;  and  I 
must  have  full  price  for  my  horses.” 

Mrs.  Washington  laughed  heartily, 
and  so  did  a  parrot  in  the  room. 

Ah,  Lee,”  said  the  General,  you 
are  a  funny  fellow,  see  how  that  bird 
laughs  at  you  ”  Such  liberties  few 
could  take  with  him. 

Chateaubriand,  after  his  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1791  said  :  ‘‘There was  a  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  very  presence  of  that  great 
man  that  has  warmed  my  soul  to  good¬ 
ness  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.” 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  Indian 
tribes  heldvthat  Washington  was  bullet¬ 
proof.  They  received  this  impression 
in  their  battle  with  the  English  under 
Gen.  Braddock.  Washington  was  then 
a  young  Colonel.  He  was  in  the  hot¬ 
test  of  the  fight,  and  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  four  bullets 
pasoed  through  his  coat.  Fifteen  years 
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later,  in  1770,  Washington  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  friends  were  hunting  in  the 
forests  of  Western  Virginia.  One  day 
a  party  of  Indians,  led  by  a  trader,  ap¬ 
proached.  The  latter  acting  as  inter¬ 
preter,  approached  the  hunting  party, 
and  stated  that  the  Indians  wished  to 
have  an  interview  with  Washington. 
Among  the  latter’s  party  were  men  as 
tall  as  himself.  But  when  the  chief  of 
the  Indians,  himself  of  lofty  stature, 
beheld  the  noble  form  of  Washington, 
he  pointed  him  out  to  his  followers,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  seen  him  for  fifteen 
years. 

Washington  greeted  the  dignified 
chief,  and  offered  him  his  hand.  The 
chief  refused  to  take  it,  with  a  percepti¬ 
ble  feeling  of  awe.  He  would  act  fami¬ 
liarly  towards  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  but  he  would  not  even  speak  to 
the  tall,  charmed  white  man.  Wash¬ 
ington  poured  out  a  glass  of  liquor,  the 
most  tempting  beverage  of  the  poor  In¬ 
dians.  After  tasting  it  himself  he  of¬ 
fered  a  drink  to  the  chief,  who  bowed 
his  head  in  reverence,  but  refused  to 
taste.  Despite  Washington’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  tobacco  he  filled  a  pipe,  took 
a  whiff,  then  offered  it  to  the  Indian, 
with  no  better  success.  The  brave  son 
of  the  forest  would  neither  speak,  touch, 
nor  taste.  A  banquet  was  prepared. 
Washington  gave  the  chief  a  seat  at  his 
side.  He  helped  him  plentifully  to  the 
tempting  dishes,  but  not  a  morsel  would 
the  Indian  eat  at  the  hands  of  this  awe¬ 
inspiring  white  man. 

After  dinner  the  Council-fire  was 
kindled,  when  the  chief,  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter  addressed  Washington  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  I  am  a  chief,  and  the  ruler  over  many 
tribes.  My  influence  extends  to  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  great  lakes  and  to  the  far  blue 
mountains.  I  have  traveled  a  long  and 
weary  path,  that.  I  might  see  the  young 
warrior  of  the  great  battle.  It  w'as  on  the 
day,  when  the  white  man’s  blood  mixed 
with  the  streams  of  our  forest,  that  I  first 
beheld  this  chief :  I  called  to  my  young 
men  and  said,  mark  yon  tall  and  daring 
warrior.  He  is  not  of  the  red-coat  tribe — 
he  has  an  Indian’s  wisdom,  and  his  war¬ 
riors  fight  as  we  do.  Himself  is  alone  ex¬ 
posed.  Quick,  let  your  aim  be  certain, 
and  he  dies.  Our  rifles  were  levelled — rifles 
which,  but  for  him,  knew  not  how  to  miss. 
It  was  all  in  vain  ;  a  power  mightier  far 
than  we  shielded  him  from  harm.  He  can¬ 


not  die  in  battle.  I  am  old,  and  soon  shall 
be  gathered  to  the  great  Council-fire  of  my 
fathers,  in  the  land  of  shades.  But  ere  I 
go,  there  is  a  something  that  bids  me  speak 
in  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Listen  !  The 
Great  Spirit  protects  that  man,  and  guides 
his  destinies — he  will  become  the  chief 
of  nations,  and  a  people  yet  unborn,  will 

hail  him  as  the  founder  of  a  mighty  em- 

•  •  > 
pi  re. 

Among  Washington’s  party  at  this  time 
was  Dr.  Craik,  an  intimate  friend  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  When  the  General’s 
person  was  exposed  to  great  danger  at 
the  battles  of  Princeton,  Monmouth  and 
Germantown,  he  would  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  soldiers  by  reminding  them  of  the 
Indian’s  prophecy,  and  say :  “  They 
cannot  kill  him,  and  while  he  lives  our 
cause  can  not  die.” 

Certain  it  is  that  this  honored  man 
was  under  the  special  protection  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  in  his  many  difficult 
positions  of  duty.  Those  seeing  and 
hearing  him  were  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  fully  equal  to  it.  He  was  never 
hurried  ;  never  negligent ;  but  seemed 
ever  prepared  for  the  occasion,  be  it 
what  it  might.  In  his  study,  in  his  par¬ 
lor,  at  a  levee,  before  Congress,  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
just  what  the  situation  required  him  to 
be.”  In  every  relation  of  life  he  had 
a  marvellous  sense  of  propriety. 

When  delivering  one  of  his  addresses 
before  Congress,  a  spectator  says,  the 
hall  was  as  awfully  hushed  and  devout 
as  a  house  of  worship  could  be.  “  He 
was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  richest 
black  velvet,  with  diamond  knee-buck¬ 
les,  and  square  silver  buckles  set  upon 
shoes  japanned  with  the  most  scrupulous 
neatness,  dark  silk  stockings,  his  shirt 
rufiled  at  the  breast  and  wrists,  a  light 
dress  sword,  his  hair  profusely  powdered 
and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag,  or¬ 
namented  with  a  rose  of  black  ribbon. 
He  held  his  cocked  hat,  which  had  a 
large  black  cockade  on  one  side  of  it,  in 
his  hand.” 

At  his  receptions  and  levees  he  was 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  yellow  gloves, 
holding  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  cockade 
in  it,  and  the  edges  adorned  with  a 
black  feather,  about  one  inch  deep.  He 
received  his  visitors  with  a  dignified  bow 
as  their  names  were  reported  to  him. 

After  a  fixed  time  the  doors  were 
closed,  the  company  placed  themselves 
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in  a  circle  around  the  room.  He  then 
began  at  the  right,  speaking  to  each  vis¬ 
itor  as  he  passed  along,  calling  each  by 
name  as  he  exchanged  a  few  words. 
After  a  person  was  once  introduced  to 
him,  he  would  ever  thereafter  remember 
the  name  and  the  face. 

In  company  Washington  rarely  spoke 
of  himself  or  his  achievements.  He  was 
kind  and  deferential  to  his  guests.  One 
night  one  of  these  could  not  sleep  for 
coughing.  All  of  a  sudden  he  sees 
Washington  before  his  bed  with  a  bowl 
of  tea.  At  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  at¬ 
tended  public  worship  in  the  open  air. 
Seeing  a  woman  with  a  child  on  her 
arms  without  a  seat,  he  insisted  on  her  ta¬ 
king  his  chair,  whilehe  stood  to  the  end 
of  the  service.  He  acted  the  gentleman 
in  all  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of 
life. 

Washington  was  for  many  years  a 
communicant  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  While  in  the  army  it  was 
well  known  that  he  daily  devoted  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  to  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  On  Sunday  no  visitors  were 
admitted  save  his  immediate  relatives  ; 
and  Mr.  Speaker  Trumbull,  who  would 
sometimes  spend  an  hour  with  him  on 
Sunday  evening.  On  Sunday  morning 
he  attended  public  worship  with  his 
family.  While  in  New  York  he  attend¬ 
ed  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  Philadelphia  he  at¬ 
tended  Christ  Church.  In  the  afternoon 
he  would  usually  read  a  sermon  to  his 
family.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reader,  though  he  had  a  percepti¬ 
ble  defect  in  his  voice,  resulting  from  a 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  his  earlier  years. 
He  had  great  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
and  was  very  devout  in  his  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Lewis,  says  that 
he  had  accidentally  witnessed  his  private 
devotion  in  his  study,  both  morning  and 
evening  ;  that  he  had  seen  him  kneeling 
before  an  open  Bible,  and  that  he  believ¬ 
ed  such  to  have  been  his  daily  practice. 
Once  a  certain  stranger,  visitingCongress, 
inquired  which  was  Washington ;  he  was 
told  to  look  for  the  member  who  kneeled 
down  during  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain. 
While  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington 
attended  two  churches,  one  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  10  miles  distant,  and  another  at 
Pohick,  7  miles.  At  church  he  would 
always  stand  during  prayer,  and  Mrs. 
Washington  knelt 


It  is  said  that  when  the  American 
Army  lay  encamped  at  Morristown,  N., 
J.,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  place.  The  week  previ¬ 
ous  Washington  called  on  Dr.  Jones 
the  pastor,  and  addressed  him  thus : 

“  Doctor,  I  hear  that  the  Supper  of 
our  Lord  is  to  be  celebrated  in  your 
church  next  Sabbath ;  I  am  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  your  church  to  per¬ 
mit  members  of  other  denominations  to 
partake  with  you  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  pastor ;  “  Our 
Communion,  dear  General,  is  not  a 
Presbyterian  Communion,  but  it  is  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ;  and  hence  we  invite  all 
disciples  of  the  Lord  to  join  with  us, 
whatever  name  they  bear.” 

“  I  am  rejoiced,”  replied  Washington. 
“  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  as  I  was 
not  certain,  I  thought  it  best  to  inquire, 
as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  partake 
in  the  solemnity.  Although  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,!  have 
no  exclusive  party  spirit.” 

While  the  army  was  encamped  in  and 
around  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Gen. 
Washington  often  attended  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  German  Beformed  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  Lobrecht  Herman  was 
then  pastor.  Although  the  services  were 
held  entirely  in  the  German  language, 
tradition  says  that  Washington  not  only 
devoutly  engaged  in  them,  but  under¬ 
stood  enough  of  the  German  language 
to  derive  instruction  and  edification 
from  the  sermon. 

The  life  of  the  army  fostered  profanity 
arid  irreligion  ;  even  some  of  the  most 
prominent  generals  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
observing  Sunday,  or  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Washington  issued  the 
following  order : 

That  the  troops  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  public  worship,  as  well  as  to  take 
some  rest,  after  the  fatigue  they  have  gone 
through,  the  general,  in  future,  excuses 
them  from  fatigue  duty  on  Sundays,  except 
at  the  shipyards,  or  on  special  occasions, 
until  further  orders.  The  general  is  sorry 
to  be  informed,  that  the  foolish  and  wicked 
practice  of  profane  cursing  and  swearing, 
a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  our 
American  Army,  is  growing  into  fashion. 
He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by  example  as 
well  as  influence,  endeavor  to  check  it,  and 
that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect. 
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that  we  can  have  little  hope  of  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  we  insult  it  by 
our  impiety  and  folly.  Added  to  this,  it  is 
a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  without  any 
temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and 
character  detests  and  despises  it. 


Law  Business. 

{From  Harbaugh' s  Harfe.') 
TRANSLATED  BY  S.  R.  FISHER,  D.D. 

Two  German  farmers,  true  and  good, 

And  honest  to  the  cent. 

Quite  near  the  famed  Codorus  stream. 

In  love  and  friendship,  it  would  seem, 

Their  years  together  spent. 

One,  by  the  name  of  Hans  was  known ; 

The  other,  Jake,  they  say. 

For  then,  among  the  farmer  clan, 

As  rigidly  the  custom  ran, 

The  last  name  fell  away. 

The  farmers  various  dealings  had 
Together,  day  by  day. 

They  gladly  helped  for  help  again, 

In  Hay  and  Harvest  time,  as  then 
With  farmers  was  their  way. 

Their  things  they  one  another  lent. 

And  this  and  that  they  bought. 

Through  snow  and  mud  they  visits  paid  ; 

On  “  kraut  and  speck  ”  their  meals  they  made ; 
All  with  true  friendship  fraught 

They  loaned  each  on  the  other’s  word, 

Nor  entry  of  it  made; 

But  strictly  to  the  very  day. 

Gave  back  the  loan — this  I  must  say — 

Nor  was  a  cent  unpaid. 

The  law  and  courts,  they  did  abhor 
Most  deeply,  I  declare. 

The  constables  their  house  passed  by ; 

They  entered  not — on  this  rely — 

They  had  no  business  there. 

’Tis  true,  ’twent  well  with  Hans  and  Jake, 
When  tried  by  the  old  way. 

Yet,  who  goes  not  out,  comes  not  far, 

And  little  knows  what  others  are, 

As  else  he  know  them  may. 

Still,  “a  blind  swine,”  as  runs  the  saw^ 

“  Sometimes  an  acorn  finds;” 

Thus,  once,  perchance,  as  we  discern. 

Our  Hans  a  masterpiece  did  learn. 

For  good  of  both  their  minds. 

At  Fall  time  to  the  polls  he  went. 

On  gen’ral  ’lection  day. 

Here  many  drunken  rowdies  were, 

Who  wickedly  did  fight  and  swear; 

We  well  imagine  may. 

One  did  the  other  prosecute  ; 

It  came  before  the  ’Squire. 

So  Hans  was  summoned  to  be  there. 

As  witness  in  this  foul  affair  : 

The  Law  did  so  require. 


t 

On  Saturday  the  suit  came  off ; 

Our  Hans  was  there,  aside. 

How  did  he  shrug  his  shoulders  there. 

And  round  the  office  wildly  stare. 

With  mouth,  too,  opened  wide. 

He  frightened  was;  because  to  him 
Was  every  thing  quite  new. 

What  learned  a  mixture  saw  he  there  I 
Large  piles  of  books  on  table  were. 

And  ink  and  paper,  too. 

The  testimony  proved  their  guilt ; 

No  way  ’t  escape  they  saw. 

The  ’Squire  then  said,  quite  sharp  and  proud, 
That  fighting  could  not  be  allowed. 
According  to  the  Law. 

The  ’Squire  severely  fined  them  all. 

Much  feeling  did  they  vent. 

The  Landlord  bailed  them.  Had  he  not, 
The  ’Squire  would  have  each  drunken  sot 
Straight  to  the  prison  sent. 

With  this  our  Hans  was  highly  pleased. 

As  we  imagine  may. 

‘‘  My  dear  good  ’Squire,”  said  he,  “  ah,  yes  ! 
The  writings  and  the  law,  I  guess. 

Do  things  the  safest  way.” 

That  evening,  Hans  went  straight  to  Jake ; 

To  him  did  all  report. 

“  Yes,  we  as  fools,”  said  Jake,  quite  roused, 

“  Sit  here  at  home,  too  closely  housed : 

In  this  have  we  come  short. 

“  We  have  so  many  dealings  had, 

And  nothing  knew  of  this  ! 

No  ’Squire,  no  writings,  and  no  law ! 

I  think  we  now,  though  it  ne’er  saw, 

In  this  have  been  amiss.” 

“Just  so!  my  darling  Jake,”  said  Hans, 
“That’s  my  opinion,  too. 

And  as  I  now,  the  ’Squire  well  know. 

To  him,  I’ll  surely  quickly  go. 

When  we  must  business  do.” 

Says  Hans  :  “  It  just  occurs  to  me : 

I  need  a  horse,  just  now. 

And  your  black  Jim  would  suit  me  well. 

I’ll  buy  him,  if  you  will  him  sell. 

The  price  now  state,  and  how.” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  I  Jim  will  sell,”  says  Jake, 

“  He’ll  leave  still  six  behind. 

A  hundred  dollars  paid  right  down. 

That’s  very  cheap !  you  must  not  frown. 

For  we  are  neighbors,  mind.” 

“  All  right,”  says  Hans,  “  I’ll  take  you  up. 

You’ll  trust  me  ?  Don’t  say.  No  ! 

I  could  pay  down  the  ready  cash. 

By  Law  are  things  not  done  so  rash. 

On  paper  it  must  go. 

I’ll  to  the  ’Squire  to-morrow  ride. 

He’ll  writings  for  us  choose. 

To  let  things  go  as  best  they  can. 

By  no  means  is  the  safest  plan. 

Our  house  and  home  we’ll  lose.’’ 
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The  evening  of  next  day,  said  Hans, 

When  Jake  again  he  saw  : 

“  Here  are  the  writings  all  complete, 

So  that  the  Law  does  all  things  beat ; 

There  is  no  blot,  nor  flaw.” 

‘‘  Well,  read  them  loud,”  said  Jake  to  Hans. 

“  I  cannot,”  Hans  replied. 

“  They’re  English  written — that  is  much — 

You  know  there  is  no  law  in  Dutch. 

Let’s  lay  all  whims  aside. 

“  I’ve  signed  them.  That  should  be  enough. 

The  ’Squire  knows  well  our  schemes. 

When  the  appointed  time  comes  round, 

To  pay  the  money  I  am  bound  : 

Just  that  is  what  all  means.” 

“  All  right !  ”  says  Jake.  “  What  do  we  now 
With  this  Law  paper  here?  ” 

“  Yes,”  sure  enough,”  says  Hans.  Well,  phew  ! 
To  me  the  thing  is  somewhat  new. 

I  wish  the  ’Squire  were  near.” 

‘‘  Ah,  now,  the  matter  seems  quite  plain,” 

Says  Hans,  “  The  nut  I’ll  crack. 

I  it  must  keep,  without  a  doubt, 

To  know  how  soon  the  time’s  about, 

To  pay  the  money  back.” 

Just  six  months  from  that  very  day, 

Hans  with  the  money  came. 

‘‘  Here  are  the  hundred  dollars,  true. 

And  here  the  legal  paper,  too. 

The  Law  is  great,  I  claim.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Jake,  “  where  shall  we  now, 
This  legal  paper  stow  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  truly,  Jake.  Yet,  anyhow, 

You  keep  it;  for  it  shows  that  now 
I  not  a  cent  you  owe.” 

“  Quite  good  !  In  this  you’re  right,  my  Hans. 

This  business  has  no  flaw.” 

The  farmers  saw  how  good  it  goes. 

When  every  one  his  business  does 
According  to  the  Law. 


The  Bible  Immortal. 


In  the  year  303,  when  that  last  great 
effort  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Dio¬ 
cletian  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name, 
he  sent  on  the  23d  of  February  his 
legions  to  the  great  church  of  Nicome- 
dia.  When  the  doors  were  forced  open 
and  the  soldiers  entered,  they  searched 
and  searched  with  diligence,  but  they 
searched  in  vain  for  any  visible  symbol 
of  the  Deity  whom  the  Christians  wor¬ 
shiped.  No  banners,  no  crucifixes,  no 
images  of  the  saints  were  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  building,  noble  though 
it  was,  and  towering  as  it  did,  and  as 
historians  tell  us,  above  the  very  palace 


of  the  Csesars.  But  as  they  searched 
they  fell  upon  one  record — upon  one  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  they  proceeded  to  vent 
their  bitterest  vengeance.  They  lighted 
upon  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  They 
committed  the  Bible  to  the  flames ;  and 
we  all  know,  my  friends,  that  that  last 
great  efibrt  of  Satan  to  use  Pagan  Borne 
as  an  instrument  for  annihilating  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  simply  directed  to  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  sacred  Book.  Now,  it 
strikes  me  that  there  are  two  very  im¬ 
portant  lessons  here.  In  the  first  place, 
do  we  not  learn  from  the  anecdote,  or 
rather  does  not  this  anecdote  remind  us, 
that  the  true  test — the  primitive  test  of 
the  Christian  Church  —  is  the  sole  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
God  ? 

But  there  is  another  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  that  little  anecdote  which 
I  venture  to  bring  to  your  memory,  and 
that  is,  that  Satan  was  wise  in  his  gen¬ 
eration  when  he  bade  the  emissaries  of 
Pagan  Rome  direct  all  their  efibrts  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures.  You 
will  remember  that  all  the  edicts  that 
were  fulminated  at  that  time  ordered 
the  demolition  of  the  Christian  sanctu¬ 
aries,  that  they  called  for  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  oflicers  even  in  the  highest  pests 
of  trust  about  the  Imperial  person,  if 
they  held  and  professed  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  the  virulence  of  all  this  ani¬ 
mosity  was  directed  against  that  little 
Book  which  has  for  so  many  years,  with 
God’s  increasing  blessing,  circulated  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eaith.  And 
why;  because  the  enemy  knew  well 
that  so  long  as  the  Bible  survives,  the 
Church  will  live.  The  enemy  knew 
well  that  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  re¬ 
main,  full  as  they  are  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  the  Church  will  over  and  over 
again  reassert  her  existence. — Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 


Jewish  Phylacteries. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  brought  back  from 
the  Holy  Land,  among  other  curiosities, 
preserved  phylacteries,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  “Phylacteries  —  the 
common  Greek  word  for  amulets — were 
worn  very  generally  by  the  Jews  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  consist  of  a  narrow  strip  of  parch¬ 
ment,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  on 
which  are  carefully  written  in  invow- 
elled  Hebrew,  four  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament.  (Exod.  xiii.  2-10  ; 
11-17 ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  and  13-22.)  The 
strip  is  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  a  little 
leathern  box,  one  inch  and  a  half  square, 
which  is  then  bound  to  the  left  elbow, 
by  cowhide  straps,  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  be  wound  spirally 
about  the  arm  down  to  the  base  of  the 
middle  finger.  There  is  a  smaller  phy¬ 
lactery  for  the  forehead,  the  bo^  for 
which  is  scarcely  an  inch  square.  It 
has  also  a  leathern  fillet,  which  is  tied 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then 
brought  around  to  the  breast.  When 
Christ  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  mak¬ 
ing  broad  their  phylacteries  (Matt.  23 ; 
5),  He  doubtless  alluded  to  their  custom 
of  increasing  this  smaller  box,  so  as  to 
make  its  diameter  three  or  four  inches, 
and  conspicuously  wearing  it  over  their 
eyes  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Except  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
paraded  them  on  all  occasions,  they 
were  worn  only  at  times  of  prayer.  Sub¬ 
sequently  they  were  put  on  for  charms, 
like  the  Koran  among  the  modern  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  were  supposed  to  drive 
away  the  devil,  ward  ofiT  temptation, 
and  insure  long  life.  There  is  no  his¬ 
torical  reason  for  believing  that  they 
were  in  use  in  pre-exile  times.  Indeed, 
from  the  similar  customs  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  other  Oriental  nations  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  piobable 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  practice  from 
their  captives.” — Educational  Monthly. 


Fop  the  Last  Time. 


There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  about  do¬ 
ing  even  the  simplest  thing  “  for  the  last 
time.”  It  is  not  alone  kissing  the  dead 
that  gives  you  this  strange  pain.  You 
feel  it  when  you  have  looked  your  last 
time  upon  some  scene  you  have  loved — 
when  you  stand  in  some  quiet  city  street 
where  you  know  that  you  will  never 
stand  again.  The  actor  playing  his  part 
for  the  last  time,  the  singer  whose  voice 
is  cracked  hopelessly,  and  who  after  this 
once  will  never  stand  before  the  sea  of 
upturned  faces  disputing  the  plaudits 


with  fresher  voices  and  fairer  forms,  the 
minister  w’ho  has  preached  his  last  ser¬ 
mon — these  all  know  the  hidden  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  two  words,  “  never  again.” 
How  they  come  to  us  on  our  birthdays 
as  we  grow  older  !  Never  young  again  ; 
always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  very 
last — the  end  which  is  universal,  the  last 
thing  which  shall  follow  all  last  things, 
and  turn  them,  let  us  hope,  from  pains 
to  joys.  We  put  away  our  boyish  toys 
with  an  odd  heartache.  We  are  too  old 
to  walk  any  longer  on  our  stilts  —  too 
tall  to  play  marbles  on  the  sidewalk. 
Yet  there  was  a  pang  when  we  thought 
we  had  played  with  our  merry  thoughts 
for  the  last  time,  and  life's  serious 
grown-up  work  was  waiting  for  us.  Now 
we  do  not  want  the  lost  toys  back.  Life 
has  other  and  larger  playthings  for  us. 
May  it  not  be  that  these  too  shall  seem, 
in  the  light  of  some  far-oflT  day,  as  the 
boyish  games  seem,  to  our  manhood,  and 
we  shall  learn  that  death  is  but  the 
opening  of  the  gate  into  the  new  land  of 
promises  ? — Harper's  Weekly. 


Leipzig  Fairs. 

Three  timTes  in  the  year  —  that  is  to 
say,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  —  occurs  one  of  the  great  Leipzig 
fairs,  lasting  for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 
Two  of  these  fairs  (the  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn)  are  so  old  that  the  date  of  their 
origin  can  not  be  ascertained.  They  are 
known,  however,  to  have  been  institu¬ 
tions  as  early  as  1178.  The  other  dates 
from  1459,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  pret¬ 
ty  elderly  fair.  While  a  fair  is  in 
progress,  business  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  transacted  in  the  squares  and 
streets,  which  are  crowded  with  stalls 
and  booths,  and  rendered  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  except  that  of  buying  and  selling, 
exceedingly  inconvenient  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Each  branch  of  business  has  its 
own  quarter,  and  the  display  of  wares 
is  very  great.  Silks,  cloths,  furs,  leather, 
books,  seem  to  be  the  merchandize  most 
traded  in,  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
description  of  goods  which  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The 
spring  fair  is  emphatically  the  book 
fair,  and  an  immense  book  business  is 
said  to  be  done  at  that  time.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  dou¬ 
bled  during  fair  time,  the  natives  from 
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far  and  near  choosing  to  make  their 
purchases  then,  a  popular  belief  pre¬ 
vailing  that  the  fair  is  the  place  to  get 
things  good  and  cheap.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  heard  quite  a  different  statement 
made  by  persons  who  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion. 
^J'hey  say,  Never  buy  anything  in  the 
fair;  you  will  get  what  you  want  just  as 
cheap  in  the  shops,  and  by  buying  there, 
run  less  chance  of  being  imposed  on.” 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fair  goods  are 
generally  inferior.  In  the  winter  fair, 
with  the  cold  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
it  can  be  no  pleasant  way  of  dealing  to 
stand  for  mauy  hours  in  a  wretched 
booth  with  one  side  open.  And  if  it  be 
miserable  by  day,  what  must  it  be  by 
night,  when,  of  course,  some  one  has  to 
remain  with  the  wares  !  Yet  the  fair 
seems  to  be  a  time  of  general  hilarity. 
Every  one  is  in  good  humor,  and  nobody 
looks  at  all  distressed  by  the  weather. 
You  see  groups  of  people,  with  the  snow 
all  around  them,  boiling  coffee  in  the 
open  air,  and  taking  their  refreshment  as 
leisurely  as  if  they  were  in  a  comfortable 
room.  None  of  us  know  what  we  may  be 
broken  to  until  the  experiment  is  tried. 
Notwithstanding  that  railways  now  ex¬ 
tend  all  over  Germany,  purchasers  fre¬ 
quent  the  great  Leipzig  fairs  as  much  as 
ever  they  did,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 
But  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  ana¬ 
chronisms,  and  these  must  become  obso¬ 
lete  before  long.  A  great  deal  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  honesty  of  the  Germans  will 
probably  become  obsolete  at  the  same 
time,  more’s  the  pity;  but  I  think  we 
know  pretty  well  by  this  time  that  the 
“  progress  ”  about  which  we  are  fond  of 
talking  is  by  no  means  an  uncheckered 
benefit. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  Winter  Snow. 

[From  HebeTs  AUemanian  Poems.) 

TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER. 

Ho !  Hav’nt  they  plenty  of  wool  above  ? 

They  show’r  it  down  “  for  life  and  love ; 

On  garden-walks,  and  ev’ry  roof. 

Such  snowing’s  a  greeting  to  our  behoof! 

And  note,  still  many  a  wagon-load 
Remains  aloft,  to  come  the  road. 

And  not  a  man  goes  in  or  out, 

But  seems  to  be  peddling  wool  about ; 

On  both  his  shoulders,  left  and  right, 

And  on  his  hat,  he’s  laden  white. 


He  hurries  along  and  looks  askance. 

As  tho’  he  had  stolen  his  goods  by  chance. 

In  garden  and  lawn,  afar  and  near. 

How  many  queer  little  caps  appear ! 

The  trees,  like  full  grown  Ghosts  arise 
And  greatly  their  whiten’d  tufts  they  prize. 

The  Willow,  for  once,  is  festoon’d  white; 

Like  the  Parson’s  house,  and  the  Steeple’s  height. 

Wherever  you  look,  there’s  snow  on  snow ; 
And  not  a  road  or  path  to  go. 

O’er  millions  of  seedlings,  so  tender  and  small. 
It  spreads  a  safe  and  warming  pall; 

And  let  it  snow  on,  as  long  as  it  may — 

They  all  await  their  Easter-day. 

How  many  a  summer-thing,  so  proud. 

Lies  linder  far,  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 

Yet  never  disturbed,  and  never  forlorn. 

It  patiently  ’waits  its  Easter-morn. 

E’en  tho’  it  takes  a  thousand  years. 

It  sleeps  till  then,  and  knows  no  fears. 

But  when  by  Spring- tide  meadows  sing. 

And  the  kindly  rays  of  the  sun  begin — 

Just  think  of  it ! — In  every  mound 
The  worn-out  shroud  alone  is  found  ! 

From  ev’ry  crevice,  and  ev’ry  nook. 

Some  furtive  Life  is  sure  to  look. 

Here  comes  a  hungry  sparrow  small ! 

It  wants  a  crumb  of  bread — that’s  all. 

It  seems  to  look  so  lone  and  sad. 

As  tho’  it  had  no  breakfast  had. 

Say,  little  creature,  there  was  a  day. 

When  corn  in  ev’ry  furrow  lay  ? 

Here !  help  yourself — give  others,  too. 

And  hung’ring  more,  I’ve  more  for  you — 

The  Scriptures  we  must  yet  fulfil : 

“  They  neither  reap,  nor  sow,  nor  till ; 

They  know  no  yoke — they  toil  not — 

The  God  of  Heaven  ordains  their  lot.” 


Anecdotes  of  Macaulay. 


“  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  ”  was 
born  in  1800.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
in  the  city  of  London.  He  early  showed 
a  great  love  for  books.  From  the  time 
he  was  three  years  old  he  read  inces¬ 
santly  ;  for  the  most  part  lying  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire,  with  his  book  on  the 
ground,  and  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter 
in  his  hand.  A  very  clever  woman,  who 
then  lived  in  the  house  as  parlor-maid, 
told  how  he  used  to  sit  in  his  nankeen 
frock  perched  on  the  table  by  her  as 
she  was  cleaning  the  silver,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  to  her  out  of  a  volume  as  big 
as  himself.  He  did  not  care  for  toys, 
but  was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk, 
when  he  would  hold  forth  to  his  com- 
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panion,  whether  nurse  or  mother,  telling 
interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  repeating  what  he  had  been 
reading  in  language  far  above  his  years. 
His  memory  retained  the  phraseology  of 
the  book  he  had  last  read,  and  he  talked, 
as  the  maid  said,  “  quite  printed  words.” 
About  this  time,  little  Tom  Macaulay 
being  eight  years  old,  his  father  took 
him  to  see  Lady  Waldegrave,  who  lived 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  Tom  was  dressed 
in  a  green  coat,  with  red  collar  and  cuffs, 
a  frill  at  the  throat,  and  white  trousers. 
His  father  felt  proud  to  show  to  the 
company  his  fair,  bright  boy.  While 
on  this  visit,  Tom  made  a  quaint  reply. 
By  some  accident,  a  servant  who  was 
waiting  on  the  company  spilled  some 
hot  coffee  over  his  legs.  The  hostess 
was  all  kindness  and  compassion,  and 
when  after  a  while  she  asked  him  how 
he  was  feeling,  the  little  fellow  looked 
up  into  her  face  and  answered,  “  Thank 
you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abating.” 
This  funny  speech  did  not  arise  from 
conceit,  for  he  was  an  unaffected,  merry 
child  ;  but  he  had  read  so  many  books 
that  his  mind  was  filled  with  their 
phrases. 

“  He  played  a  great  deal  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  near  his  father’s  house.  To  every 
inequality  of  the  ground  in  this  park  he 
gave  some  name.  A  slight  ridge  crossed 
by  two  ditches,  he  called  the  Alps ;  an 
elevated  mound  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Sinai. 

“  Tom  had  a  little  plot  of  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  marked  out  as 
his  own  by  a  row  of  oyster-shells,  which 
a  maid  had  one  day  thrown  away  as  rub¬ 
bish.  He  went  straight  to  the  parlor, 
where  his  mother  was  entertaining  some 
visitors,  walked  into  the  circle,  and  said 
very  solemnly,  ‘  Cursed  be  Sally  ;  ’  for 
it  is  written,  ‘  Cursed  is  he  that  remov- 
eth  his  neighbor’s  landmark.’ 

“  Tom  Macaulay  was  very  like  other 
boys  in  one  respect — he  hated  school. 
Every  day,  at  dinner,  he  would  beg  pit¬ 
eously  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  But  Mrs. 
Macaulay  always  replied,  “Tom,  if  it 
rains  cats  and  dogs,  you  must  go.” 

“  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  a  dear  old  lady 
who  both  wrote  books  and  helped  her 
sisters  with  a  school  they  kept,  took 
great  interest  in  little  Tom.  When 
eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  this 
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school,  at  Barley  Wood,  and  ^Miss 
Hannah  superintended  his  studies,  his 
pleasures  and  his  health.  She  would 
listen  with  patience  to  him  while  he  read 
page  after  page  of  prose,  or  declaimed 
poetry  by  the  hour.  When  he  needed 
rest,  she  coaxed  him  to  the  garden,  or 
taught  him  to  play  at  cooking  in  the 
kitchen.  Of  course  the  precious  little 
boy  became  very  fond  of  his  kind  friend. 
A  great  many  letters  which  Miss 
Hannah  wrote  to  Tom  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  In  one  of  these  she  says  : 

“  ‘  Though  you  are  a  little  boy  now, 
you  will  one  day,  if  it  please  God,  be 
a  man  ;  but  long  before  you  are  a  man, 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I  there¬ 
fore  wish  you  to  purchase  some  books 
that  will  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  you 
then,  and  that  you  employ’’  this  very 
small  sum  in  laying  a  little  tiny  corner¬ 
stone  for  your  future  library.” 

“  Another  time,  she  commends  him 
for  his  letter,  ‘so  free  from  blots,’ 
and  tells  him  to  buy,  with  the  money 
she  encloses,  a  little  good  prose,  or  a 
neat  edition  of  Cowper’s  poems,  or  a 
‘  Paradise  Lost.’  ” 

“Tom  showed  his  love  to  Miss 
Hannah  by  dedicating  to  her  one  of  the 
long  rhymes  which  he  delighted  to  com¬ 
pose.  These  rhymes  were  written  on  all 
the  scraps  of  paper  he  could  beg  from 
his  father  or  mother  ;  and  his  little  sis¬ 
ters  thought  them  very  fine.  All  were 
several  hundred  lines  long.  One  he 
called  ‘The  Battle  of  Cheviot;  ’  another, 
‘  Olans  the  Great.’  This  writing  of 
poetry  w’as  his  amusement ;  he  did  not 
neglect  his  studies,  but  pursued  them 
with  more  and  more  vigor,  as  he  grew 
older.  In  study,  his  wonderful  memory 
was  a  great  help  to  him.  When  a  little 
child,  after  reading  “  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,’  he  repeated  verse  after 
verse  to  his  mother,  till  she  grew  tired, 
and  told  him  to  stop.  He  could  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
and  the  whole  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  ” 

“  When  this  wonderful  boy  became  a 
man,  he  was  a  very  famous  one.  Every 
article  that  he  wrote — and  he  wrote  a 
great  many — caused  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
and  a  great  deal  of  admiration.  And 
when,  finally,  he  published  his  ‘  History 
of  England,’  the  Queen  made  him  a 
lord.  None  of  this  attention  seemed  to 
spoil  Macaulay.  He  lived,  when  possi. 
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ble,  at  home  with  his  sisters,  for  he 
never  married.  To  his  little  nephews 
and  nieces  he  was  a  devoted  uncle.  He 
took  them  to  all  the  menageries,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  picture  galleries  about  Lon¬ 
don,  and  would  always  close  their  ex¬ 
cursions  by  giving  them  a  good  dinner. 
He  wrote  rhymes  for  their  amusement, 
and  signed  himself  ‘The  Judicious 
Poet.’  Here  is  a  sample.  This  tells 
about  two  boys  who  talked  in  church  : 

‘  The  beadle  got  a  good,  big  stick, 

Thicker  than  uncle’s  thumb. 

Oh,  what  a  fright  those  boys  were  in. 

To  see  the  beadle  come ! 

‘And  they  were  turned  out  of  the  church, 
And  they  were  soundly  beat ; 

And  both  those  wicked,  naughty  boys 
Went  bawling  down  the  street.’ 


Last  Moments  of  Beethoven. 


He  had  but  one  happy  moment  in  his 
life,  and  that  moment  killed  him. 

He  lived  in  poverty,  driven  into  soli¬ 
tude  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  natural  bent  or  disposition  ren¬ 
dered  harsh,  almost  savage,  by  the  in¬ 
justice  of  his  contemporaries. 

But  he  wrote  the  sublimest  music 
that  ever  man  or  angel  dreamed.  He 
spoke  to  mankind  in  his  divine  lan¬ 
guage,  and  they  disdained  to  listen  to 
him.  He  spoke  to  them  as  Nature 
speaks  in  the  celestial  harmony  of  the 
winds,  the  waves,  the  singing  of  the 
birds  amidst  the  woods.  Beethoven  was 
a  prophet,  and  the  utterance  was  from 
Grod. 

And  yet  was  his  talent  so  regarded, 
that  he  was  destined  more  than  once  to 
suffer  the  bitterest  agony  of  the  poet, 
the  artisan,  the  musician.  He  doubted 
his  own  genius. 

Haydn  himself  could  find  for  him  no 
better  praise  than  in  saying  “He  is  a 
clever  pianist.”  Thus  was  it  said  of 
Gericault,  “  He  binds  his  colors  well ;  ” 
and  thus  of  Goethe,  “  He  has  a  toler¬ 
able  style,  and  he  commits  no  faults  in 
orthography.” 

Beethoven  had  but  one  friend,  and 
that  friend  was  Hummel.  But  poverty 
and  injustice  had  irritated  him,  and  he 
was  sometimes  unjust  to  himself.  He 
quarreled  with  Hummel,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  ceased  to  meet.  To  crown 


his  misfortunes  he  became  completely 
deaf. 

Then  Beethoven  retired  to  Baden, 
where  he  lived  isolated  and  sad. 

In  the  midst  of  his  solitary  dreaming 
a  letter  arrived  which  brought  him  back, 
despite  himself,  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  where  new  gifts  awaited  him. 

A  nephew  whom  he  had  brought  up, 
and  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the 
good  offices  he  had  performed  for  the 
youth,  wrote  to  implore  his  uncle’s  pre¬ 
sence  at  Vienna.  He  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  some  disastrous  business,  from 
which  his  elder  relative  alone  could  re¬ 
lease  him. 

Beethoven  set  off  upon  his  journey, 
and,  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  econ¬ 
omy,  accomplished  part  of  the  distance 
on  foot.  One  evening  he  stopped  before 
the  gate  of  a  small,  mean-looking  house 
and  solicited  shelter.  He  had  yet  sev¬ 
eral  leagues  to  travel  before  reaching 
Vienna,  and  his  strength  would  not  en¬ 
able  him  to  continue  any  longer  on  the 
road.  They  received  him  with  hospital¬ 
ity  ;  he  partook  of  their  supper,  and 
then  was  installed  in  the  master’s  chair 
by  the  fireside. 

When  the  table  was  cleared,  the 
father  of  the  family  arose  and  opened 
an  old  clavecin.  The  three  sons  'took 
each  a  violin,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  occupied  themselves  in  some 
domestic  work. 

The  father  gave  the  key-note,  and  all 
four  began  playing  with  that  unity  and 
precision,  that  innate  genius,  which  is 
peculiar  only  to  the  people  of  Germany. 
It  seemed  that  they  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  they  played,  for  their 
whole  souls  were  in  the  instruments. 
The  two  women  desisted  from  their  oc¬ 
cupation  to  listen,  and  their  gentle 
countenances  expressed  the  emotions  of 
their  hearts.  To  observe  all  this  was 
the  only  share  Beethoven  could  take  in 
what  was  passing,  for  he  did  not  hear  a 
single  note.  When  they  had  finished 
they  shook  each  other’s  hands  warmly, 
as  if  to  congratulate  themselves  on  a 
community  of  happiness.  Then  they 
appeared  to  consult  together ;  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  instruments ;  they  com¬ 
menced  again.  This  time  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  reached  its  height,  their  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  color  mounted 
to  their  cheeks. 
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“  My  friends,”  said  Beethoven,  “  I  am 
very  unhappy  that  I  can  take  no  part 
in  the  delight  which  you  experience, 
for  I  also  love  music  ;  but,  as  you  see,  I 
am  so  deaf  that  I  cannot  hear  any  sound. 
Let  me  read  this  music  which  produces 
in  you  such  sweet  and  lively  emotions.” 

He  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  his 
eyes  grew  dim,  his  breath  came  short 
and  fast;  then  he  dropped  the  music 
and  burst  into  tears. 

The  peasants  had  been  playing  the 
allegretto  of  Beethoven  symphony  in  A  I 

The  whole  family  surrounded  him, 
wdth  signs  of  curiosity  and  surprise. 

For  some  moments  his  convulsive  sobs 
impeded  his  utterance ;  then  he  raised 
his  head  and  said  :  “  I  am  Beethoven.” 

And  they  uncovered  their  heads  and 
bent  before  him  in  respectful  silence. 
Beethoven  extended  his  hands  to  them, 
and  they  pressed  them,  kissed  them, 
and  wept  over  them  ;  for  they  knew 
that  they  had  among  them  a  man  who 
was  greater  than  a  king. 

Beethoven  held  out  his  arms  and  em¬ 
braced  them  all.  All  at  once  he  rose 
up,  and  sitting  down  to  the  clavecin, 
signed  to  the  young  men  to  take  up 
their  violins,  and  himself  performed  the 
piano  part  of  the  cliej  d'ceuvre.  The  per¬ 
formers  were  alike  inspired  ;  never  was 
music  more  divine  or  better  executed. 

Half  the  night  passed  away  thus,  and 
the  peasants  listened.  Those  were  the 
last  accounts  of  the  dying  man.  The 
father  compelled  him  to  accept  his  own 
bed ;  but  during  the  night  Beethoven 
was  restless  and  fevered. 

They  sent  to  Vienna  for  a  physician  ; 
dropsy  on  the  chest  was  found  to  have 
declared  itself,  and  in  two  days,  despite 
every  care  and  skill,  the  doctor  said  that 
Beethoven  must  die. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  pale  and  suf¬ 
fering,  a  man  entered.  It  was  Hummel 
— Hummel,  his  old  and  only  friend.  He 
had  heard  of  the  illness  of  Beethoven, 
and  he  came  to  him  with  succor  and 
money.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  Beethoven’ 
was  speechless,  and  a  grateful  smile  was 
all  that  he  had  to  bestow  upon  his 
friend. 

Hummel  bent  toward  him,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  an  acoustic  instrument,  en¬ 
abled  Beethoven  to  hear  a  few  wcrJs  of 
his  compassion  and  regret. 

Beethoven  seemed  reanimated,  his 


eyes  shone,  he  struggled  for  utter  nice, 
and  gasped,  “  Is  it  not  true,  Hummel, 
that  I  have  some  talent,  after  all  ?  ” 
These  were  his  last  words.  His  eves 
grew  fixed,  his  mouth  fell  open,  and  his 
spirit  passed  away. 


Tendencies  of  Besetting  Sins. 

Its  tendencies.  Some  are  steadily 
prevailing  over  the  besetting  sin.  Some 
do  fight  a  good  fight.  As  they  look 
back  over  the  course  of  years,  they  can 
truly  say,  after  the  fashion  of  John 
Xewton :  “  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to 
be ;  I  am  not  what  I  hoped  to  be.  But 
I  am  not  what  I  used  to  be.  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.” 

Modern  physicians  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  disorder  by  the  prevailing 
temperature  of  the  body.  The  patient 
complains  of  discomfort  and  languor  and 
a  parched  tongue.  But  the  little  ther¬ 
mometer  which  has  been  laid  under 
his  arm,  and  near  his  heart  which 
showed  103°  on  yesterday,  reads  101° 
to-day.  The  doctor  thanks  God,  and 
takes  courage.  And  so,  even  if  we  are 
not  in  appearance  stronger  and  happier 
than  we  are,  still  are  we  in  the  way  of 
recovery,  if,  according  to  the  test  of 
daily  life  and  temper,  the  heat  of  anger, 
or  covetousness,  or  sensuality,  has  sen¬ 
sibly  abated. 

But  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be 
that  the  besetting  sin  is  on  the  increase. 
My  conscience  tells  me  it  is  harder  for 
me  to  give  or  to  forgive  than  when  I 
received  my  first  communion.  In  my 
habits  of  devotion  I  am  less  punctual 
and  diligent  than  I  used  to  be.  “Oh, 
that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
■  days  when  God  preserved  me!  When 
I  His  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
I  when  by  His  light  I  walked  in  dark- 
I  ness ;  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when 
'  the  secret  of  God  w’as  in  my  taberna- 
!cle!” 

How  vain  it  is  to  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  can  be  no  better  employment 
than  to  find  out  all  that  can  be  known 
by  each  one  of  us,  touching  the  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  them.  Be 
this  our  prayer : 

That  u'hich  I  see  7iot,  teach  Thou  vie. 
If  I  have  done  iniquity^  I  will  do  so 
uo  r>.ore. — Bishop  Lay. 
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A  Pleasing  Sight. 


Rev.  Leonard  Woolsej  Bacon,  an 
eminent  Congregationalist  minister,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sunday  School  Times,  ex¬ 
presses  his  delight  with  a  catechetical 
service  in  a  village  church  in  Germany. 
He  has  “  none  but  pleasant  memories  of 
the  walk  we  used  to  take  each  Sunday 
from  Coburg,  half  a  league  to  Ah  ova, 
where  the  minister  (unlike  the  city 
ministers)  was  orthodox  and  earnest.” 
Seated  on  the  gallery,  he  studied  the 
carvings  and  ancient  ornamentings  of 
the  old  church. 

“  But  it  was  more  interesting  to  look 
down  over  the  gallery-ledge  at  the  queer 
embroidered  crowns  of  the  peasants’  head¬ 
dresses,  and  at  the  three  or  four  rows  of 
boys  and  girls  on  each  side  the  aisle,  and 
the  good  parson  walking  to  and  fro,  ques¬ 
tioning  and  explaining  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
drawing  out  faint  and  timid  answers.  It 
was  the  confirmation  class  ;  and  for  many 
successive  Sundays,  with  frequent  week¬ 
day  sessions,  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  fit 
age,  in  the  whole  village,  came  under  the 
diligent,  earnest,  personal  instruction  of 
this  excellent  and  able  pastor.  They  were 
dull  and  heavy  children  ;  there  was  not 
much  sparkle  and  enthusiasm  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  ;  but  there  was  a  grave  sense  of  duty 
in  it,  and  no  clap-trap  and  nonsense  about 
it.  There  was  no  ardent  co-operation  with 
the  pastor — only  a  placid  sitting  by  to  see 
him  do  it;  and  there  was  no  going  out  into 
highways  and  hedges  to  bring  in  the  w'an- 
derers.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
vras  no  need  of  this  last.  There  were  no 
wanderers.  The  pastor  knew  all  his  lambs, 
and  his  lambs  knew  him.  There  was  no 
scramble  among  different  sects  and  Sunday- 
schools  to  see  which  should  get  the  most  ; 
no  strifes  and  emulations,  which  are  ‘  works 
of  the  flesh.’  If  the  village  was  torpid,  it 
was  at  least  peaceful ;  and  if  there  was 
little  help  for  the  lonely  pastor,  there  was 
the  less  chance  of  one  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  of  duties  falling  into  the  hands  of 
some  incompetent  volunteer.” 

Perhaps  the  worthy  divine  is  not 
aware  that  he  could  find  similar  cate¬ 
chetical  services  of  equal  interest  on  this 


side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  that  even  at  this 
time  there  are  hundreds  of  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  pastors,  who  gather  their 
catechumens  around  them  every  week, 
and  teach  them  the  word  and  way  of 
life ;  and  that  this  eminently  scriptural 
practice  has  been  in  vogue  in  these 
churches  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
it  has  encountered  much  opposition ; 
but  now,  God  be  thanked,  what  was 
‘once  denounced  as  a  species  of  perni¬ 
cious  formalism,  is  beginning  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  admired  by  its  former  op¬ 
ponents. 


The  Oldest  Sunday  School. 


Rev.  D.  Van  Horne  says,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Philadelphia : 

“  As  a  matter  of  historical  record  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  the  fact,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  this  church  (Kace  Street  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  of  Philadelphia)  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  April  14,  1806,  and  opened  with 
forty  scholars.” 

Are  there  any  Sunday-schools  in  the 
Reformed  Church  as  old  as  this?  We 
know  of  none. 

An  exchange  says : 

“  The  frequent  communications  in  reply 
to  a  few  inquiries,  some  months  since,  have 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts  touch¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  Sabbath-schools. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Baird  a 
copy  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Advertiser,  for 
February  25,  1875,  containing  an  article 
written  by  him  on  the  history  of  Christ’s 
.Church  of  that  city,  giving  statements, 
which,  if  established,  prove  the  Sabbath- 
school  an  older  institution  than  has  com¬ 
monly  been  supposed.  About  1735,  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism  became 
Rector|(of  Christ’s  Church,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  during  his  ministry  a  Sabbath-school 
was  carried  on.  The  statement  is  that  on 
every  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley’s  custom  to  meet  the  children  of  the 
parish  in  the  church  before  service  and 
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hear  them  ‘  recite  the  Catechism,  question 
them  as  to  what  they  had  heard  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  morning,  instruct  them  still 
further  in  the  Bible,  endeavoring  to  fix  the 
truth  in  their  understanding  as  well  as 
their  memories.’  This  Sunday-school  was 
established  in  Christ’s  Church,  Savannah, 
nearly  fifty  years  before  Robert  Raikes 
originated  his  scheme  of  Sunday  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Gloucester,  England,  and  eighty 
years  before  the  first  Sunday-school  on 
Mr.  Raikes’  plan  was  established  in  New 
York.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  is 
true  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  connection  with 
the  church  ia  Savannah.  But  the 
question  is  whether  this  sort  of  religious 
teaching  is  what  we  technically  under¬ 
stand  by  the  term  of  a  “  Sunday- 
school.”  The  system  of  catechizing  the 
young  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  was  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  of  Germany  150  years  before 
Wesley  began  his  ministry.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  our  Heidelberg  Catechism,  from 
its  first  introduction  300  years  ago,  into 
fifty- two  lessons,  or  rather  fifty-two  Sab¬ 
baths  as  they  have  been  called — one 
for  each  Sunday  in  the  year — has  been 
a  standing  evidence  through  this  long 
period  of  time  that  the  Reformed  Church 
has  devoted  part  of  every  Lord's  day  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  her  children. 
All  honor  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  doing  it  in 
Savannah  ;  but  he  did  not  begin  the 
practice  in  this  country.  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  ministers  had  done  the  same 
at  least  25  years  before  he  did. 


Dr.  Bushnell  and  the  Wafer. 


How  great  things  oftentimes  turn 
upon  little  things  was  illustrated  in  an 
event  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  which  was  related  in  one  of 
the  memorial  discourses  pronounced 
shortly  after  his  death.  Upon  his  gra¬ 
duation  from  Yale  College  he  pursued, 
for  a  time,  editorial  work  upon  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce^  and  a  course 
of  study  in  law,  as  he  expected  to  enter 
the  legal  profession.  He  returned  to  the 
parental  home  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Ct.,  to 
rest  and  lay  out  his  life-plan.  He  con¬ 
cluded  to  start  for  the  great  West,  that 
there  he  mi^ht  devote  himself  to  law  anc 
politics.  At  that  time  his  mind  hac 
fallen  into  religious  darkness  and  skep 


icism.  While  thus  at  home  there  came 
an  invitation  from  Yale  College  to  act 
as  tutor.  He  thought  it  over,  but,  as 
lis  plans  were  all  laid  to  “go  West” 
'some  Horace  Greeley  having  whispered 
in  his  ear  that  duty  and  destiny  pointed 
in  that  direction),  he  wrote  a  letter  de¬ 
clining  the  offer,  and  started  for  the 
Post  Oflice.  He  had  gone  but  a  few 
steps  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
omitted  to  seal  his  letter  with  the  w’afer 
which  was  so  necessary  in  those  pre- 
envelope  times.  Coming  back  to  obtain 
one,  his  mother  inquired  what  his  letter 
was  about,  and,  on  learning  its  contents, 
so  earnestly  argued  to  the  contrary,  and 
urged  a  re-consideration  of  the  matter, 
that  he  destroyed  the  letter,  changed  his 
determination,  and  accepted  the  tutor¬ 
ship.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
powerful  revival  of  religion  occurred  in 
the  college ;  his  personal  convictions 
and  character  were  thereby  determined, 
and  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  gospel 
ministry  as  his  life  work. 


The  Eastern  sage,  as  he  accompanied 
a  monarch  through  the  gorgeous  saloons 
of  his  palace,  said  “  that  it  had  one  great 
defect.  It  had  no  room  which  was  death- 
proof.”  Adrian  found  this  true  in  the 
magnificent  pile  which  he  had  erected 
on  the  Tiber.  He  was  taken  ill.  The 
disease  developed  in  atormentingdropsy. 
He  had  no  rest  by  day,  no  rest  by  night. 
The  weary  hours  were  filled  by  suffer¬ 
ing.  Remorse  was  undoubtedly  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  his  heart.  He  had  known  the 
better  way,  but  had  refused  to  walk  in 
it.  Paganism  offered  him  no  consola¬ 
tions.  Christianity  he  had  rejected.  In 
his  bodily  anguish,  he  longed  to  die — 
to  take  that  “leap  in  the  dark,”  which 
must  be  so  terrible  to  any  thoughtful 
man  who  has  not  accepted  that  “life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  in  the 
Gospel.”  His  sufferings  were  so  great 
that  he  begged  his  friends  to  kill  him — 
to  present  him  the  cup  of  poison,  or 
plunge  the  dagger  to  his  heart.  But  no 
one  was  willing  to  perform  that  service. 
He  was  often  heard  to  exclaim:  “  How' 
miserable  a  thing  it  is  to  seek  death  and 
not  find  it!  How  strange  it  is  that  I 
who  have  put  so  many  others  to  death, 
cannot  die  myself.” 
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A  London  paper  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  The  rector  of  a  London  parish  one 
day  called  on  a  sick  boy.  The  boy  was 
one  of  the  neglected  outcasts  of  the 
great  city.  Accustomed  to  earn  his 
living  by  sweeping  one  of  the  muddy 
cross-walks,  his  face  had  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  many  of  the  passers-by.  The 
clergyman  asked  him  if  any  one  had 
called  on  him  during  his  sickness.  “  O 
yes,”  replied  the  boy ;  “  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  to  see  me.”  “  Mr.  Gladstone !  ” 
exclaimed  the  rector;  ‘‘what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  ?  ”  “  Why,”  said  the  boy,  “  the 

only  Mr.  Gladstone.”  So  the  great 
Englisn  Premier  could  find  time  amid 
all  the  onerous  duties  of  public  life,  to 
seek  the  abode  and  minister  to  the 
wants  of  a  “  dirty  street  sweep.”  All 
the  attractions  of  aristocracy  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  royalty  did  not  dispel  from  his 
heart  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  little  out¬ 
casts.  Nothing  in  the  long,  eventful 
life  of  the  great  man  seems  to  us  so 
noble  and  Christ-like  as  this  simple  in¬ 
cident. 

“  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  books  drawn 
from  the  circulating  libraries  of  New 
York  city  are  works  of  fiction.”  “You 
would  be  surprised,”  said  one  of  the  li¬ 
brarians  to  an  inquirer,  “  to  know  the 
number  of  books  young  girls  manage  to 
get  through  with,  and  from  Mrs.  Flem¬ 
ing’s  ‘  Mad  Marriage  ’  to  ‘  Daniel  De- 
ronda’  and  ‘  Helen’s  Babies,’  I  have  an 
unceasing  call  for  works  of  fiction. 
Some  of  these  young  misses  average  two 
or  three  books  a  day — and  the  m  re 
‘love’  the  better  they  like  them.” 
AVhat  will  a  generation  of  such  readers 
be  ?  is  the  serious  question.  A  devourer 
of  love  stories,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
a  day,  must  surely  be  marked  by  a  fiab- 
biness  of  character  and  intellect,  just 
such  as  is  begotten  by  secret  opium¬ 
eating,  and  for  which  there  is  no  hope 
of  repair.  Tiie  evil  is  a  frightful  one,  and 
our  great  public  libraries  seem  to  be  unin¬ 
tentionally  increasing  it. — Preshyterian. 

In  a  highly  interesting  lecture  before 
the  students  of  the  Middletown  Univer¬ 
sity,  by  Rev  H.  S  Osborn,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  following  important  proba¬ 
bility  was  ofiered  as  an  illustration  of  a 
passage  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  :  “  With  all  honor  to  Harvey  for 
his  discovery  regarding  the  circulation 


of  the  blood,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Solomon  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
same  fact.  There  can  be  no  more  fit¬ 
ting  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
physical  course  and  efiects  of  the  blood 
in  the  body  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  method  of  watering  the  fields 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  the  pit¬ 
chers,  the  cisterns,  and  the  wheel.  The 
pitchers,  fastened  to  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  revolve,  dipping  alternately  into 
the  cistern,  and  bringing  up  the  water 
and  emptying  it  into  the  long  trough, 
down  which  it  pours,  pulsating  in  wave¬ 
lets  along  the  entire  course  of  the  trough. 
This  pulsating  stream  irrigates,  beauti¬ 
fies,  and  redeems  from  the  death  of  the 
desert,  just  as  the  blood,  the  stream  of 
the  body’s  life,  goes  pulsating  along  its 
channels,  preserving  and  refreshing  the 
human  system.  No  one  can  stand  upon 
the  Nile  banks,  or  near  the  gardens  of 
Egypt,  and  notice  this  process  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  not  feel  persuaded  that  Solo¬ 
mon  knew  more  of  the  facts  lying  back 
of  this  beautiful  figure  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  allow.” 

It  is  said  that  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
visited  York  Minster  Cathedral  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  saw  in  one  of  the  apartments 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  silver- 
“Who  are  those  fellows  there?”  he 
asked,  as  he  approached  them.  On  being 
informed,  he  instantly  replied,  “  Take 
them  down,  and  let  them  go  about  doing 
good.”  They  were  taken  down  and 
melted  and  put  into  his  treasury.  There 
are  many  persons  who,  like  these  silver 
apostles,  are  too  stiff  for  service  in  much 
that  the  Lord’s  work  requires.  Some 
are  too  nice,  some  too  formal,  some  dis¬ 
inclined.  They  stand  or  sit  stiff  and 
stately  in  their  dignity,  and  sinners  may 
go  unsaved,  and  believers  uncomforted, 
unhelped,  for  all  the  effort  they  will 
make  to  lift  a  baud  to  serve  them. 
They  need  melting  down,  and  to  be  sent 
about  doing  good.  Statuary  Christians, 
however  burnished  and  elegant  they  may 
be,  are  of  little  real  service  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jesus. — Bible  Teacher. 

The  Unrevealed. — John  Bunyan 
was  once  asked  a  question  about  heaven 
which  he  could  not  answer,  because  the 
matter  was  not  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  he,  therefore,  advised  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  go  and  see. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


MARCH  4. 


IjESSON  tx. 


1877. 


Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  Matt.  xii.  22-30. 

CHRIST  CASTING  OUT  A  DEVIL. 


22.  ^  Then  was  brought  Mnto  him  one  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb;  and  he 
healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb 
both  spoke  and  saw. 

23.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and 
said,  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David? 

24.  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they 
said,  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but 
by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

25.  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said 
unto  them.  Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and  every  city 
or  house  divided  against  itself,  shall  not  stand. 

26.  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 


against  himself;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom 
stand  ? 

27.  ^  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils, 
by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out? 
therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges. 

28.  But  if  i  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you. 

29.  Or  else,  how  can  one  enter  into  a  strong 
man’s  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he 
first  bind  the  strong  man?  and  then  he  will 
spoil  his  house. 

30.  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth 
abroad. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  Sunday  in  the  Church  year  is  this  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  to-day’s  lesson  ?  What 
does  this  show  us? 

Verse  22.  To  whom  was  the  person  here  spo¬ 
ken  of  brought?  How  was  he  afflicted  ?  What 
do  you  understand  by  his  being  possessed  with 
a  devil  f  What  did  Jesus  do  ? 

23,  24.  How  were  the  people  affected  by  what 
Jesus  did?  What  did  they  say?  What  did 
they  mean  by  the  son  of  David  ?  What  did  the 
Pharisees  say  when  they  heard  it?  Whom 
did  they  mean  by  Beelzebub?  Why  did  they  on 
this  occasion  call  him  by  this  name  ? 

25,  26.  What  did  Jesus  know?  How  could 
He  know  their  thoughts?  What  did  He  say 
unto  them  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  kingdom,  or 
house,  divided  against  itself?  What  is  always 
the  result  of  such  division  ?  Why  did  Jesus 
refer  to  this  fact?  How  did  it  prove  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  charge  brought  against  Him  ? 

27,  28.  What  question  did  Jesus  put  to  the 
Pharisees?  Who  is  meant  your  children  f 
Did  any  of  the  Jews  profess  to  be  able  to  cure 


such  as  were  possessed  ?  Is  there  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  sometimes  succeeded  in  healing 
such  persons?  Did  they  ever  succeed  in  heal¬ 
ing  such  cases  as  the  one  just  healed  by  Jesus? 
If  Jesus  cast  out  devils  through  Beelzebub, 
was  it  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Jewish  exor¬ 
cists  did  the  same  ?  If  the  Pharisees  denied  that 
thev  did  so,  could  they  justly  charge  Jesus 
with  doing  so  ?  Was  not  the  whole  life  of  Je¬ 
sus  a  refutation  of  the  charge?  By  what 
power  did  Jesus  cast  out  devils?  What  did 
He  say  had,  therefore,  come  unto  them  ?  What 
do  you  understand  by  the  kingdom  of  Godf 
How  had  this  then  come  unto  them  ? 

29,  30.  What  further  did  Jesus  say  ?  Whom 
does  the  strong  man  represent?  Whom  the 
stronger?  Did  Jesus  really  destroy  the  power  of 
Satan?  How  did  He  do  so?  Can  we  occupy 
a  neutral  position  as  regards  Jesus  ?  If  we  are 
not  for  Him,  what  will  we  be?  What  is  meant 
hj  gathering  roith  Jesus,  and  what  by  scattering 
ahroad  t  Which  ought  we  to  do  ?  Why  should 
we  be  for  Jesus  and  gather  with  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 

IX.  Lord's  Day. 

OF  GOD  THE  FATHER. 


26.  What  belie  vest  thou  when  thou  sayest, 

“  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  ?” 

That  the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (who  of  nothing  made  heaven  and 
earth,  with  all  that  is  in  them,  who  likewise 
upholds  and  governs  the  same  by  His  eternal 
counsel  and  providence),  is  for  the  sake  of  | 


Christ  His  Son,  my  God  and  my  Father :  on 
whom  I  rely  so  entirely,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
but  He  will  provide  me  with  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  soul  and  body  :  and  further,  that  He 
will  make  whatever  evils  He  sends  upon  me 
in  this  valley  of  tears  turn  out  to  my  advantage ; 
for  He  is  able  to  do  it,  being  Almighty  God, 
I  and  willing,  being  a  faithful  Father. 
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Comments. — This  Scripture  selection 
shows  us  Jesus  as  the  Conqueror  of  Sa¬ 
tan  and  as  the  Deliverer  of  men  from 
the  power  of  the  evil  one. 

22.  One  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind, 
and  dumb.  The  person  who  was 
brought  to  Jesus  and  healed  by  Him, 
was  not  blind  and  dumb  through  ordi¬ 
nary  disease,  but  through  demoniac  in¬ 
fluence.  A  devil  or  demon,  that  is  an 
evil  spirit,  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
This  possession,  no  doubt,  manifested 
itself  as  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  this  in¬ 
sanity  was  not  caused  simply  by  organic 
derangement,  but  by  a  hostile  power. 
Such  cases,  according  to  Scripture,  were 
not  unusual  when  our  Lord  was  on 
earth  in  .the  flesh.  “  Formerly,”  says 
Lange,  “commentators  were  wont  to  re¬ 
gard  the  demoniacs  as  persons  whose 
bodies  were  possessed  by  the  devil,  or 
by  devils,  but  'who  labored  under  no 
physical  ailment.  Rationalistic  inter¬ 
preters,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  these 
expressions  to  bodily  or  mental  diseases 
exclusively,  as  to  mania,  epilepsy,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  etc.,  which — according  to  their 
statement — popular  ignorance  and  prej¬ 
udice  regarded  as  a  possession  by  devils. 
Of  late,  however,  sounder  views  have 
obtained ;  and  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  both  elements  in  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  viz.,  demoniac  influences, 
and  excitement  produced  by  unclean 
spirits,  along  with  bodily  or  mental  de¬ 
rangements.” 

23,  24.  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  f 
By  the  Son  of  David  the  people  meant 
the  Messiah.  They  were  so  astonished 
and  impressed  by  the  miracle  that  Jesus 
performed,  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  openly  proclaiming  Him  as  such. 
They  w^ere  kept  from  doing  so,  however, 
by  the  Pharisees  who  had  become  very 
hostile  to  Jesus  and  now  charged  Him 
with  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  devils.  “  As  no  human  reme¬ 
dy  availed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
the  Jews  naturally  referred  it  to  some 
higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application 
was  made  in  case  of  severe  disease.” 
They  did  this,  of  course,  to  bring  odium 
upon  Jesus,  as  with  them  Beelzebub  was 
only  another  name  for  Satan. 

25,  26.  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts, 
etc.  He  knew  them  either  because  He 
inferred  them  from  their  sullen  looks,  or 


else  by  the  power  He  possessed  of  dis¬ 
cerning  what  was  in  man.  In  replying 
to  them  He  reminded  His  traducers 
that  a  kingdom,  or  a  city,  or  a  house,  di¬ 
vided  against  itself,  that  is  one  whose 
members  were  arrayed  in  warfare 
against  each  other,  must  come  to  nought. 
This  being  so,  it  was  absurd  for  them 
to  charge  Him  with  casting  out  devils 
by  Beelzebub,  as  Satan  in  that  case 
would  be  engaged  in  a  work  of  self-de¬ 
struction.  Though  the  kingdom  of  evil 
is  a  kingdom  of  discord  and  strife,  yet 
it  is  a  unit  in  its  opposition  to  God  and 
all  that  is  good,  and  must  be  so  in  order 
to  its  continued  existence  as  a  kingdom 
of  evil. 

27,  23.  By  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  outf  By  your  children  we  are 
here  to  understand  the  spiritual  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Pharisees,  their  disciples, 
the  Jewish  Exorcists.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  charlatanism  was 
connected  with  the  means  employed  by 
these  persons,  yet  it  would  seem  that 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  some  cures 
in  milder  and  simpler  cases,  though  not 
in  such  cases  as  the  one  healed  by  Jesus. 
What  cures  they  did  effect,  however, 
they  claimed  to  perform  by  adjuration 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  what  they 
thus  claimed  the  Pharisees  were  willing 
to  admit.  It  was  illogical  in  them, 
therefore,  to  charge  that  the  cure  Jesus 
had  performed  was  the  work  of  Beelze¬ 
bub,  especially  as  Jesus’  whole  life  was 
spent  in  doing  good,  and  they  could  not 
even  convict  Him  of  sin.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  reasonable  to  infer 
that  if  Jesus  cast  out  devils  by  Beelze¬ 
bub  then  their  children  did  the  same. 
Hence  Jesus  says  unto  them  they  shall  be 
your  judges.  At  the  same  time  Jesus 
declares  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  that,  therefore,  unex¬ 
pected  to  them,  the  Kingdom  of  God- 
had  come  upon  them.  By  the  Kingdom 
of  God  we  are  to  understand  that 
sphere  of  existence  in  which  everything 
is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
This  Kingdom  had  come  upon  the 
Pharisees  in  the  person  of  Jesus  who 
was  without  sin,  His  whole  life  being  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  God’s  law. 

29,  30.  Or  else  how  can  one  enter, 
etc.  In  these  words  Jesus  presents  Him¬ 
self  as  at  once  superior  to  Satan  and  con- 
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trary  to  Satan.  The  strong  man  repre¬ 
sents  Satan,  who  is  the  prince  of  this 
world  and  dwells  in  it,  and  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world,  as  in  a  house.  Jesus 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  spoiled  Satan’s 
goods,  or  rather  took  from  him  his  in¬ 
struments,  and  showed  Himself  the 
stronger,  and  capable  of  binding  him 
and  spoiling  him  finally  of  all  his  goods. 
Jesus  further  declares,  that,  as  regards 
Himself,  no  one  can  hold  a  middle  or 
neutral  position.  If  we  are  not  with  Him, 
we  are  against  Him  ;  if  we  do  not  gath¬ 
er  with  Him,  that  is  work  with  Him 
and  help  to  advance  His  cause,  and  so 
secure  our  own  happiness  and  glory,  we 
shall  scatter  abroad,  that  is  hinder  His 
work  and  waste  our  own  opportunities 
and  blessings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  our  true  well-being  and  hap¬ 
piness  demand  that  we  should  be  with 
Jesus,  and  gather  with  Him. 


“  My  Sheep  Know  my  Voice,  and 
THEY  Follow  me.” — “  I  was  coming 
down  the  coast  from  Tripoli  and  reached 
the  top  of  this  pass,  in  the  narrowest 
part,  just  as  a  caravan  of  camels  was 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  I 
turned  back  a  little  and  stood  close  un¬ 
der  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  let  the  camels 
go  by.  They  were  loaded  with  huge 
canvas  sacks  of  tibn,  or  cut  straw,  which 
hung  down  on  both  sides,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  pass  them  without  stooping 
very  low.  Just  then  I  heard  a  voice  be¬ 
hind  me,  and  looking  around  saw  a 
shepherd  coming  up  the  pass  with  his 
flock  of  sheep.  He  was  walking  ahead 
and  they  all  followed  on.  I  called  on 
him  to  go  back,  as  the  camels  were 
coming  over  the  pass.  He  said,  “  Ma 
ahlaik  ”  of,  don’t  trouble  yourself,” 
and  on  he  came.  When  he  met  the 
camels,  they  were  in  the  narrowest  part, 
where  a  low  stone  w’all  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  He  stooped  down 
and  stepped  upon  the  narrow  wall, 
calling  all  the  time  to  his  sheep  who 
followed  close  upon  his  heels,  walking 
in  single  file.  He  said :  “  tahl,  tahl,” 
come,  come,”  and  then  made  a  shrill, 
whirring  call  which  could  be  heard 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waves  on  the 
rocks  below.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  closely  they  followed  the  shepherd. 
They  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  camels 


I  on  the  one  side,  or  the  abyss  on  the  other 
I  side.  Had  they  left  the  narrow  track 
they  would  either  have  been  trodden 
!  dowm  by  the  heavy-laden  camels,  or  have 
I  fallen  off  into  the  dark  waters  below. 
But  they  were  intent  on  following  their 
j  shepherd.  They  heard  his  voice  and 
;  that  was  enough.  The  cameleers  v»ere 
I  shouting  and  screaming  to  their  camels, 
to  keep  them  from  slipping  on  these 
j  smooth  rocks,  but  the  sheep  paid  no  at- 
j  tentiou  to  them.  They  knew  the  shep- 
I  herd’s  voice.  Thty  had  followed  him 
before,  through  rivers  and  thickets, 
among  rocks  and  sands,  and  he  had  al¬ 
ways  led  them  safely.  The  waves  were 
dashing  and  roaring  on  the  rocks  below, 
but  they  did  not  fear,  for  the  shepherd 
was  going  on  before.  Had  one  of  those 
sheep  turned  aside  he  would  have  lost 
his  footing  and  been  destroyed,  and 
thrown  the  whole  flock  into  confusion. 

“  You  know  why  I  have  told  you  this 
story.  You  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  turns  aside  to  hear 
what  they  would  say.  If  they  were  truly 
lambs  of  Jesus’  fold,  they  would  love 
Him, and  follow  Him  in  calm  and  storm, 
and  never  heed  the  voice  of  strangers.” 
— Jessup's  Women  of  the  Arabs. 

Only  one  Door. — It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  city  of  Troy  had  but  one  en¬ 
trance,  and  all  who  would  enter  the 
city  must  enter  by  this  gate.  A  man 
might  go  around  the  walls  as  much  as 
he  pleased,  but  he  would  find  no  other 
entrance.  It  is  just  so  with  that  glorious 
and  beautiful  city,  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Only  one  way  leads  to  it,  and 
it  can  be  entered  only  by  one  door  ;  and 
that  way,  that  door  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
(John  10  :  7-9).  He  alone  is  the  way 
(John  14  ;  6).  No  one  can  enter  there, 
unless  he  goes  by  this  way  and  enters 
by  this  door.  Reader,  w’ould  you  be  a 
citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ?  Then 
you  must  enter  by  this  way.  You  must 
leave  behind  all  that  you  loved  in  your 
old  paths,  for  “  straight  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life.” — From  the  German. 


_  Christ’s  Sheep. — The  celebrated  W. 
Jay,  of  Bath,  used  to  say,  that  Christ’s 
sheep  were  marked  in  the  ear  and  the 
foot ;  “  They  hear  my  voice,  and  follow 

me.” 
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Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  vi.  47-59. 

CHRIST  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 


47.  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life. 

48.  I  am  that  bread  of  life. 

49.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  are  dead. 

50.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and 
not  die. 

51.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven :  if  a  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

52.  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  them¬ 
selves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat  ? 

53.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 


of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you. 

54.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day. 

55.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed. 

56.  He  that  eaterh  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelle'h  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 

57.  As  <he  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  he 
shall  live  by  me. 

58.  This  is  that  breads  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna 
and  are  dead  :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever. 

59.  These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogue, 
as  he  taught  in  Capernaum. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  is  this  Sunday  designated  ?  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  lesson? 

Vers.  47-49.  Who  spoke  these  words?  What 
is  it  to  believe  on  Jesus?  What  hath  he  that 
believeth  in  Him  ?  AVhat  is  it  to  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life  ?  What  does  Jesus  say  He  is  ?  Why 
does  He  call  Himself  the  bread  of  life  f  Who 
is  meant  by  your  fathers  ?  What  did  they  eat 
in  the  wilderness?  Did  this  keep  them  from 
dying? 

50,  51.  What  bread  is  this  of  which  Jesus 
speaks?  Whence  does  it  come?  For  what 
purpose  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  man’s 
eating  it?  What  does  Jesus  say  is  the  living 
bread?  Did  Jesus  come  down  from  heaven? 
What  bread  does  He  say  that  He  will  give? 
For  what  did  He  say  that  He  would  give  His 
flesh  ?  When  did  He  actually  do  this  ? 

52-56.  What  did  the  Jews  do?  What  do 


you  understand  by  strove  among  themselves  f 
What  did  they  say  ?  What  did  Jesus  then  say 
unto  them?  Who  is  the  Son  of  man?  What 
did  Jesus  mean  when  He  said.  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  ?  Who  hath  eter¬ 
nal  life?  What  will  Jesus  do  in  the  case  of 
those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood? 
What  does  Jesus  declare  His  flesh  to  be? 
What  His  blood  ?  What  further  does  He  say 
of  him  that  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh  His 
blood  ?  What  is  it  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  Jesus?  What  do  you  understand 
by  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in  him  ? 

57-59.  Who  sent  Jesus  ?  By  whom  does  He 
live?  Who  in  the  same  manner  lives  by  Jesus  ? 
What  in  conclusion  does  He  again  declare? 
Where  did  Jesus  say  these  things? 


CATECHISM. 

X.  Lord's  Day. 


27.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  the  providence 
of  God? 

The  Almighty  and  everywhere  present  power 
of  God  ;  whereby,  as  it  were  by  His  hand,  He 
upholds  and  governs  heaven,  earth,  and  all 
creatures;  so  that  herbs  and  grass,  rain  and 
drought,  fruitful  and  barren  years,  meat  and 
drink,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty, 
yea  all  things  come  not  by  chance,  but  by  His 
fatherly  hand. 


28.  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  know'tha 
God  has  created,  and  by  His  providence  doth 
still  uphold  all  things  ? 

That  we  may  be  patient  in  adversity  ;  thank¬ 
ful  in  prosperity  ;  and  that  in  all  things  which 
may  hereafter  befall  us,  we  place  our  firm  trust 
in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that  nothing 
shall  separate  us  from  His  love ;  since  all  crea¬ 
tures  are  so  in  His  hand,  that  without  His  will 
they  cannot  so  much  as  move. 


1 .  When  shades  of  night  around  us  close. 
And  weary  limbs  in -sleep  repose. 

The  faithful  soul  awake  may  be. 

And  longing  sigh,  O  Lord,  to  Thee. 


2.  Thou  true  Desire  of  Nations,  hear ; 
Thou  Word  of  God,  Thou  Saviour  dear. 
In  pity  hear  our  humble  cries. 

And  bid  at  length  the  fallen  rise. 
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Comments. — In  this  Scripture  lesson 
vTesus  is  set  before  us  as  the  Bread  of 
Life.  It  teaches  us  accordingly  that 
Be  is  the  true  nourishment  of  our  life 
as  well  as  our  deliverer  from  the  power 
of  the  devil. 

47 — 49.  He  that  believeth  on  me.  To 
believe  on  Jesus  is  to  accept  Him  and 
trust  in  Him  as  the  Saviour.  For  a 
fuller  definition  of  faith,  see  the  answer 
to  the  twenty-first  question  in  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  Catechism.  Hath  everlasting 
life.  By  everlasting  life  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  not  simply  everlasting  existence, 
but  happy  and  blessed  existence.  The 
words  life  and  death  m  the  Scriptures 
are  not  equivalent  to  being  and  non-be¬ 
ing,  but  rather  to  normal  and  happy  be¬ 
ing,  and  abnormal  and  miserable  being. 
Everlasting  life,  moreover,  is  something 
which  the  believer  obtains  the  moment 
he  believes,  but  which  will  reach  its 
proper  and  full  development  only  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  last  day  and  the 
blessedness  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
world.  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  In  these 
words  Jesus  declares  His  life  to  be  the 
true  nourishment  of  man.  Your  fathers. 
Those  w’ho  followed  Moses  out  of  Egypt. 
All  these,  though  they  did  eat  manna, 
died.  Hence  manna  was  not  the  essen¬ 
tial  bread  of  life  but  only  typical  of  it. 

50,  51.  This  is  the  bread,  etc.  The 
true  bread  of  life  our  Saviour  here  de¬ 
clares  comes  from  heaven  in  order  that 
men  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.  This 
makes  it  evident  that  manna  was  not 
the  true  bread  from  heaven,  as  those 
who  ate  of  it  did  die.  I  am  the  living 
bread.  J esus  Himself  is  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven  in  the  form  of 
life.  His  existence  did  not  begin  when 
He  was  born  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem. 
He  is  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  was  with  God,  and  that  was 
God.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he 
shall  live  forever.  Those  who  with  a 
true  faith  receive  Jesus,  are  at  once  de¬ 
livered  from  spiritual  death,  and  at  the 
last  day  shall  also  be  delivered  from 
temporal  death,  which  for  them  in  the 
meanwhile  is  changed  into  a  blessed  rest. 

.  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh. 
Jesus  actually  did  give  His  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world  when  He  offered  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

52 — 56.  The  Jews  therefore,  strove 
among  themselves.  That  is  they  disputed 


and  contended  among  them.selves  as  to 
the  meaning  of  His  words.  Unless  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  So7i  of  Man  and  drink 
His  blood,  etc.  These  words  Jesus  ut¬ 
tered  in  reply  to  the  caviling  question, 
“  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?”  In  them  He  sets  forth  in  four 
diflbrent  forms  the  truth  that  His  life  is 
indeed  the  principle  of  life  to  the  world. 
First,  He  declares,  that  no  one  has  true 
life  who  does  not  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood  ;  secondly,  that  whosoever 
does  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
has  eternal  life,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  its  possession,  he  will  be  raised  to 
immortality  at  the  last  day  ;  thirdly, 
that  His  flesh  and  blood  are  the  true 
meat  and  drink  of  man,  and  fourthly, 
that  he  that  eats  His  flesh  and  drinks 
His  blood  is  in  vital  communion  with 
Him,  and,  consequently,  has  justification 
in  that  he  dwells  in  Jesus  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation  in  that  Jesus  dwells  in  him. 
“  Flesh  and  blood  are  the  whole  human 
life  of  Christ  as  offered  on  the  cross  for 
the  propitiation  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  thus  become  the  fountain  of  life  for 
all  believers.”  Eating  and  drinking  de¬ 
note  receiving  and  appropriating  by  true 
faith  Christ  as  presented  to  us  through 
the  grace  of  God.  For  a  more  extended 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  eating 
and  drinking  His  flesh  and  blood,  see 
the  answer  to  the  seventy -sixth  question 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

57 — 59.  And  I  live  by  the  Father,  etc. 
Jesus  lives  by  the  Father  who  sent  Him 
that  we  might  live  through  Him,  and 
by  the  Father,  He  is  upheld  and  borne 
as  the  counterpart  of  His  life ;  more¬ 
over  the  union  and  communion  between 
those  wLo  truly  partake  of  Him  resem¬ 
bles  that  between  Him  and  the  Father  : 
hence  it  is  that  He  is  indeed  the  nou¬ 
rishment  and  life  of  men.  This  is  that 
bread.  In  these  words  Jesus  sums  up 
the  substance  of  His  discourse  and  con¬ 
cludes  it.  The  Evangelist  notes  that 
these  sayings  were  uttered  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Capernaum,  w'hich  was  the 
city  where  He  commonly  dwelt  after 
His  public  ministry  began. 


Property  in  Heaven. — A  man  in 
the  West  who  has  an  immense  farm  once 
said  to  a  visitor:  “A  foot  square  in  heaven 
is  worth  the  whole  of  it.”  (Isa.  Ivii.  13.) 
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Fijih  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  xii.  20-32. 

CHRIST  FORETELLS  HIS  DEATH. 


20.  ^  And  there  were  certain  Greeks  among 
them,  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the  feast. 

21.  Ihe  same  came  therefore  to  Philip,  which 
was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  desired  him, 
saying.  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus. 

22.  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
again,  Andtew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus. 

23.  ^  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.  The  hour 
is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glori¬ 
fied. 

24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit. 

25.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal. 

26.  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me  ; 


and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant 
be :  if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 
honour. 

27.  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall 
I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour:  but 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour. 

28.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  I  have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  again. 

29.  The  people  therefore  tiiat  stood  hy,  and 
heard  it,  said  that  it  thundered.  Others  said, 
An  angel  spake  to  him. 

30.  Jesus  answered  and  said.  This  voice 
came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes. 

31.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world:  now 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 

32.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me. 


QUESTIONS. 


By  what  name  is  this  Sunday  sometimes 
designated  ?  To  what  is  our  attention  directed 
in  the  lesson  for  the  day  ? 

Vers,  20-22.  What  feast  is  referred  to  in  this 
passage  ?  Who  were  among  those  who  came 
up  to  worship?  What  probably  were  these 
persons?  To  whom  did  they  come?  From 
what  place  was  Philip?  What  did  they  say  to 
him  ?  Why  did  they  thus  address  him  ?  What 
did  Philip  do?  What  then  did  Andrew  and 
Philip  do? 

23-25.  How  did  Jesus  answer  them  ?  What 
hour  did  He  say  had  come  ?  When  was  Jesus 
glorified?  What  did  He  say  concerning  the 
grain  of  wheat?  Why  did  He  direct  attention 
to  this  fact?  Was  what  He  said  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  true  of  Himself?  Is  it  true  of  us 
also?  What  did  He  say  of  him  that  loveth  his 
life?  What  did  He  mean  hy  hateth  his  life? 
Can  you  explain  how  it  comes  that  he  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth 


his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal  ? 

26-28.  What  did  Jesus  say  we  must  do  if  we 
would  serve  Him  ?  Where  shall  His  servants 
be  if  they  follow  Him?  What  will  the  Father 
do?  What  did  Jesus  declare  was  troubled? 
Why  was  it  troubled  ?  What  further  did  He 
say  ?’  What  hour  does  He  refer  to  ?  Did  He 
desire  to  die?  Was  He  willing  to  die ?  What 
did  He  pray  the  Father  to  do?  What  followed 
this  petition?  How  had  the  name  of  the  Father 
been  glorified  ?  How  was  it  yet  to  be  glorified  ? 

29-32.  What  did  the  people  say  when  they 
heard  the  voice  ?  What  did  Jesus  say  in  reply  ? 
What  was  then  begun?  Who  should  be  cast 
out?  Who  is  the  prince  of  this  world?  What 
did  Jesus  say  concerning  Himself?  When 
was  He  lifted  up  from  the  earth?  Has  the 
cross  of  Christ  drawn  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  to  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XL  Lord^s  Day. 
OF  GOD  THE  SON. 


29.  Why  is  the  Son  of  God  called  Jesus, 
that  is,  a  Saviour  ? 

Because  He  saveth  us,  and  delivereth  us 
from  our  sins;  and  likewise,  because  we  ought 
not  to  seek,  neither  can  find  salvation  in  any 
other. 

30.  Do  such  then  believe  in  Jesus  the  only 
Saviour,  who  seek  their  salvation  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  saints,  of  themselves,  or  anywhere  else  ? 


They  do  not;  for  though  they  boast  of  Him 
in  words,  yet  in  deeds  they  deny  Jesus,  the 
only  deliverer  and  Saviour:  for  one  of  these- 
two  things  must  be  true,  that  either  Jesus  is 
not  a  complete  Saviour,  or  that  they,  woo  by  a 
true  faith  receive  this  Saviour,  must  find  all 
things  in  Him  necessary  to  their  salvation. 
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Comments. — The  Fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent  is  known  as  Passion  Sunday.  In 
the  Scripture  Lesson  for  it  our  attention 
accordingly  is  directed  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus. 

20-23.  There  were  certain  Greeks^  etc. 
These  persons  were  Gentiles  who  spoke 
the  Greek  language.  They  were  proba¬ 
bly  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  is,  Gen¬ 
tiles  who  had  renounced  heathenism  and 
conformed  in  some  respects  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion.  The  feast  at  which  they 
came  to  worship,  was  the  passover  which 
was  just  at  hand.  The  same  came,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Philip.  Probably  because  they 
had  some  acquaintance  with  him  previ¬ 
ously,  or  else  because  he  may  have  been 
nearest  to  them.  They  wished  him  to 
introduce  them  to  Jesus,  that  they  might 
have  some  communication  with  Him. 
What  they  had  heard  of  Him  may  have 
convinced  them  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  whose  coming  the 
prophets  had  foretold. 

Andreio  and  Philip  tell  Jesus.  Philip 
for  some  reason  not  stated,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  bring¬ 
ing  these  Gentiles  to  Jesus  at  this  time, 
informed  Andrew  of  their  desire,  and 
then  together  they  agreed  to  inform 
Jesus.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Greeks  was  granted,  and 
that  they  were  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  although  no  direct  mention  is 
made  of  this. 

23-25.  And  Jesus  answered  them. 
What  follows  at  first  thought  seems  to 
be  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  but,  on  more 
careful  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  eminently  appropriate.  Just  such 
instruction  as  Jesus  now  gave,  was  need¬ 
ed  by  these  Gentiles  that  the  crucifixion 
and  death  of  Christ,  of  which  they  were 
soon  to  be  witnesses,  might  not  be  a 
stumbling-block  in  their  way. 

The  hour  is  come.  From  the  visit  of 
the  Greeks  Jesus  inferred  that  the  har¬ 
vest  was  ripe  for  the  conversion  and  re¬ 
demption  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  preparation  for  it,  LI  is 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  by 
which  He,  the  Son  of  man,  should  be 
glorified,  was  actually  at  hand. 

Except  a  com  of  wheat,  etc.  In  these 
words  Jesus  announces  a  fundamental 
truth.  In  this  world  it  is  only  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  death  that  higher  and  fuller 
life  is  gained.  The  grain  of  wheat 


must  die  in  order  to  come  forth  a  living 
stalk  and  to  produce  increased  nourish¬ 
ment  and  power  of  life.  So  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  Jesus  should  die  in  order 
that  He  might  be  glorified  and  HLs 
kingdom  and  power  be  increased.  It  is 
also  essential  to  our  arising  to  newnes.s 
of  life,  that  we  should  die  with  Christ. 
Only  as  we  die  unto  sin,  can  we  become 
alive  unto  God  and  bring  forth  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  lie 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  etc.  That 
is,  he  that  loveth  above  all  the  life  that 
now  is  and  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the 
present  and  sensuous,  shall  lose  his  true, 
spiritual  life,  and  future  blessedness  and 
glory  ;  but  he  that  hatethhis  life  in  this 
world,  that  is,  does  not  find  his  chief  de¬ 
light  in  the  present  and  sensuous  but  in 
the  spiritual  and  future,  and  is  ready 
and  willing  to  suffer  and  even  die  with 
and  for  Christ,  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal,  shall  enjoy  forever  the  felicity 
of  the  heavenly  world. 

26-28.  Jjct  him  follow  Me.  If  we 
would  truly  serve  Christ  we  must  follow 
Him  in  suffering.  Like  Him,  we  must 
be  obedient  unto  death.  Where  I  am, 
there  shall  also  my  servant  he.  Those 
that  fully  follow  Christ  shall  be  with 
Him  not  only  in  humiliation  and  suffering 
but  also  in  glory  and  felicity.  Him  will 
my  Father  honor.  He  will  bless  him 
and  raise  him  to  glory. 

Now  is  my  soul  troubled.  The  soul  of 
Jesus  was  agitated  by  the  near  prospect 
of  sufl[ering.  His  pure  humanity  shrank 
back  from  death  as  something  foreign  to 
the  original  design  of  man’s  being.  Yet, 
nevertheless.  He  was  ready  and  willing 
to  die,  because  the  Father  had  so  willed, 
and  as  for  this  cause  He  had  come  into 
the  world,  and^’ therefore,  to  this  hour  of 
anguish  and  suffering.  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name.  Jesus  came  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  and  in  His  anguish  of  soul  He 
does  not  lose  sight  of  this  but  prays  the 
Father  that  He  may  cause  His  name  to 
be  glorified  by  His  humiliation.  By  this 
He  teaches  us  how  we  should  act  when 
in  trouble.  1  have  both  glorified  it,  etc. 
God  had  glorified  His  name  by  the 
works  which  Jesus  had  done,  as  also  by 
His  pure  and  holy  life,  and  He  was 
about  to  glorify  it  .still  further  by  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles. 

29-32.  The  people,  therefore,  that  stood 
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hy,  etc.  Some  who  heard  the  voice  took 
it  to  be  thunder  ;  others,  the  voice  of  an 
angel.  Perhaps  by  this  it  may  have 
been  indicated  that  to  some  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ  would  bring 
judgment  and  destruction,  and  to  others 
salvation.  For  your  salces.  Probably 
more  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  that  they  might  have  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  indeed  sent  of  God  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Now  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  “  Judgment,  as  the 
separation  of  the  evil  from  the  great 
living  community  of  the  universe,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  concentrated 
in  the  end  of  time,  but  proceeds  through 
the  course  of  the  world’s  history,  and 
manifests  itself  in  special  conjunctures 
which  display  the  operation  of  the  good 
in  full  energy.”  Such  a  conjuncture 
was  the  death  of  Christ.  In  it  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  the  world  was  manifested  and 
condemned.  By  His  obedience  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  Jesus 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  devil  and 
opened  up  the  way  for  the  salvation  of 
all  who  would  believe  in  Him.  Thus 
Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world,  was  cast 
out  from  his  dominion,  especially  over 
the  Gentile  world  where  his  reign  had 
been  undisputed. 

And  J,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
etc.  Christ  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
when  He  was  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree 
and  when  shortly  after  He  was  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty.  By  His  Cross  and  Passion, 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter, 
whom  He  sent  in  virtue  of  His  exalta¬ 
tion,  Jesus  has  drawn,  and  still  draws 
men  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and 
from  all  nations,  to  Himself  as  the  only 
Saviour. 


Here  and  There. — “  I  want  to  be 
an  angel,”  Bobby  kept  singing,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  except  when  he  was 
teazing  the  cat,  spilling  his  milk,  contra¬ 
dicting  Bridget,  or  making  mud- pies  ; 
“  I  want  to  be  an  angel,  and  with  the 
angels  stand.”  “  That  is  all  well  and 
good  when  the  time  comes,”  cried  Brid¬ 
get,  at  last,  quite  out  of  temper  ;  ‘‘  but 
before  you  can  get  to  be  an  angel, 
Bobby,  you  must  just  want  to  be  a  good 
boy.  Good  children  is  the  stuff  angels 
are  made  of;  mind  that,  sir.  Put  it 


this  way :  ‘  I  want  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
with  the  good  boys  stand,’ — then  folks 
can  know  how  much  you  mean  it.” 
Bobby  did  not  like  Bridget’s  view  of 
the  case,  so  he  made  up  a  lip,  and 
walked  off. — Child's  Paper. 

Property  on  Earth  at  Last. — 
Philip  of  Macedon,  wrestling  in  the 
games,  was  thrown  in  the  sand.  Bising, 
he  saw  the  marks  of  his  body,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  How  little  a  parcel  of  earth 
will  hold  us,  wLen  we  are  dead,  who  are 
ambitiously  seekiug  after  the  whole 
world  while  living !  ” 

Bulwer  thinks  a  man’s  nature  is 
shown  by  the  way  he  shakes  hands ; 
that  he  may  have  the  manners  of  a 
Chesterfield,  and  smile  very  sweetly,  but 
yet  may  chill  or  steel  your  heart  against 
him  the  moment  that  he  shakes  hands 
with  you.  But  there  is,  he  says,  a  cor¬ 
dial  clasp  which  shows  warmth  of  im¬ 
pulse,  unhesitating  truth,  and  even  power 
of  character,  a  clasp  which  recalls  the  clas¬ 
sic  trust  in  the  “  faith  of  the  right  hand.” 


The  Golden  Side, 


There  is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  would  only  stop  to  take  it ; 

And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 

To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne’er  faileth. 

The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 
Though  the  Wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low. 
And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 

For  Ihe  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  thro’ 
When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 

There  never  was  a  night  without  a  day. 

Nor  an  evening  without  a  morning; 

And  the  darkest  hour,  the  proverb  goes. 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life. 
Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 

That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown 
Or  the  miser’s  hoarded  treasure. 

!  It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child. 

Or  a  mother’s  prayer  to  heaven. 

Or  only  a  beggar’s  grateful  thanks 
For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 
A  bright  and  golden  filling, 

And  to  do  God’s  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 

Than  to  snap  the  delicate  silver  threads 
Of  our  curious  lives  asunder ; 

And  then  heaven  blame  for  the  tangled  ends, 
And  sit  to  grieve  and  wonder. 
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1877. 


Tahn  Sunday.  Luke  xix.  28-38. 

Christ’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 


28.  ^  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  went 
before,  ascending  up  to  Jerusalem. 

29.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  eome 
nigh  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount 
called  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples, 

30.  Saying,  Go  ye  into  the  village  over 
against  you;  in  the  which  at  your  entering  ye 
shall  find  a  c  )lt  tied,  whereon  yet  never  man 
sat:  loose  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

31.  And  if  any  man  ask  you.  Why  do  ye  loose 
him  f  thus  shall  ye  say  unto  him,  Because  the 
Lord  hath  need  of  him. 

32.  And  they  that  were  sent  went  their  way, 
and  found  even  as  he  had  said  unto  them. 

33.  And  as  they  were  loosing  the  colt,  the 


owners  thereof  said  unto  them.  Why  loose  ye 
the  colt? 

34.  And  they  said.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him. 

35.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jesus:  and 
they  ca-»t  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and 
they  set  Jesus  thereon. 

36.  And  as  he  went,  they  spread  their  clothes 
in  the  way. 

37.  When  he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at 
I  the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  whole 

multitude  of  the  disciples  began  to  rejoice  and 
praise  God  with  a  loud  voice,  for  all  the  mighty 
works  that  they  had  seen ; 

38.  Saying,  Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  Peace  in  heaven,  and 

I  glory  in  the  highest. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  this  Sunday  called  ?  Why  is  it  so 
called  ?  As  what  does  the  lesson  for  the  day 
present  Christ  to  us  ? 

Vers.  28-30.  Whither  did  Jesus  now  go? 
What  did  He  do  when  He  came  nigh  to  Beth¬ 
phage  and  Bethany  ?  Where  were  these  villages 
situated?  Whither  did  He  tell  His  disciples 
to  go  ?  What  village  was  this  ?  What  did  He 
say  they  would  find  there  ?  What  did  He  tell 
them  to  do  with  this  colt? 

31-34.  What  did  He  instruct  the  disciples  to 
say  if  any  man  should  ask  them  why  they 
loosed  the  colt?  Is  this  always  a  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  willingly  surrender  what 
belongs  to  us?  What  did  the  disciples  do? 
Did  they  find  it  to  be  even  as  Jesus  had  said  ? 
Will  we  always  find  things  as  Jesus  declares 
them  to  be,  if  we  obey  Him  ?  Did  any  one  ask 


them  why  they  loosed  the  colt  ?  What  did  they 
say  ?  W ere  they  then  allowed  to  take  the 
colt  ? 

35,  36.  What  did  they  do  with  the  colt? 
What  further  did  they  do?  Why  did  they 
place  their  garments  on  the  colt?  Whither 
did  Jesus  then  go?  What  was  done  as  He 
went  ?  Why  did  they  do  this  ?  Should  we 
always  honor  Jesus  as  our  Kiug  ? 

37,  38.  When  Jesus  was  come  to  the  descent 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  what  did  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  disciples  do  f  For  what  did  they  praise 
Him?  What  did  they  say?  Who  is  this  king? 
What  does  He  bring  with  Him  ?  Was  it  im¬ 
portant  that  Jesus  should  thus  en+er  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ?  Why  ?  Of  what  is  the  triumphant  entry 
of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  a  type?  Should  we 
always  delight  to  honor  Jesus? 


CATECHISM. 


XII,  Lord's  Day. 


31.  Why  is  He  called  Christ,  that  is 
anointed  ? 

Because  He  is  ordained  of  God  the  Father, 
and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  our 
chief  Prophet  and  teacher ;  who  has  fully  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of  God 
concerning  our  redemption,  and  to  be  our  only 
High  Priest,  who,  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  His 
body,  has  redeemed  us,  and  makes  continual 
intercession  with  the  Father  for  us :  and  also 
to  be  our  eternal  King,  who  governs  us  by  His 
word  and  Spirit,  and  who  defends  and  preserves 


us  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  salvation  He  has 
purchased  for  us. 

32.  But  why  art  thou  called  a  Christian? 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  Christ  by  faith, 
and  thus  am  a  partaker  of  His  anointing,  that 
so  I  may  confess  His  name,  and  present  myself 
a  living  sacrifice  of  thankfulness  to  Him  :  and 
also,  that  with  a  free  and  good  conscience  I 
may  fight  against  sin  and  Satan  in  this  life,  and 
afterwards  reign  with  Him  eternally,  over  all 
creatures. 


1.  Glory  be  to  Jesus, 

Who,  in  bitter  pains. 
Poured  for  me  the  life-blood, 
From  His  sacred  veins  I 


2  Grace  and  life  eternal 
In  that  blood  I  find ; 
Blest  be  His  compassion 
Infinite  and  kind. 
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Comments. — Palm  Sunday  is  so 
called  in  commemoration  of  the  multi¬ 
tude’s  strewing  the  way  with  palm 
branches  as  Christ  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  lesson  for 
the  day  gives  us  an  account  of  this 
entry,  and  brings  Christ  before  us  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  true  king  of  Israel. 

28-30.  Ascending  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  occupies  an  elevated  position. 
On  this  account  those  going  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  were  said  to  go  up,  or  ascend,  to  it. 
The  ascent  here  spoken  of,  was  noade  by 
Jesus  just  five  days  before  His  crucifix¬ 
ion,  and  consequently  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  His  resurrection.  Hence 
this  event  in  His  life  is  commemorated 
on  the  Sunday  before  Easter.  Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany.  These  villages 
were  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Bethany  was 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
Bethphage  was  west  of  it  and  between 
it  and  Jerusalem.  From  the  fact  that 
Bethphage  is  mentioned  first  some  have 
inferred  that  it  lay  east  of  Bethany  and 
farthest  from  Jerusalem,  but  without 
good  cause.  At  the  time  Jesus  sent  His 
disciples  on  their  present  errand.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  between  the  two  places, 
having  Bethany,  which  He  had  just 
left,  behind  Him,  and  Bethphage  before 
Him,  which  will  account  for  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  naming  Bethphage  first.  Go  ye 
into  the  village.  The  village  into  which 
He  sent  them  w^e  have  every  reason  to 
believe  was  Bethphage. 

31-34.  Because  the  Lord  hath  need,  of 
him.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  w’hy 
the  owner  of  the  colt  should  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  taken.  Whatever  -we  may 
claim  as  our  own,  we  should  always  wili- 
ingly  give  unto  the  Lord  when  He  has 
need  of  it.  For  we  are  not  our  own, 
but  belong  to  Him  with  all  that  we 
possess.  And  found  even  as  He  had  said 
unto  them.  In  doing  what  Jesus  had 
commanded  them  to  do,  the  disciples 
found  everything  just  as  He  had  told 
them  it  would  be.  It  is  ever  so.  Those 
wko  truly  obey  the  Lord’s  commands 
and  follow  Him  fully,  have  always 
abundant  proof  that  everything  is  even 
as  He  has  said. 

35,  36.  And  they  cast  their  garments 
on  the  colt.  They  did  this  to  show  Jesus 
regal  honor.  They  spread  their  cl  dhes 
in  the  way.  This  also  was  done  to  hon¬ 


or  Jesus,  Those  who  did  this,  however, 
were  not  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus,  but  others  who  came  out  to  do 
Him  homage.  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  tell  us  that  still  others  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way  of  Him  'whom  they 
now  recognized  as  the  promised  King 
of  Israel. 

37,  38.  For  all  the  mighty  works  which 
they  had  seen.  As  Jesus  began  to  de¬ 
scend  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem  came  fully  in  sight,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude  increased,  and  they 
began  to  rejoice  and  praise  Goct  for  all 
the  mighty  works  which  they  had  seen, 
that  is  for  the  miracles  which  Jesus  had 
wrought,  and  of  which  they  had  been 
witnesses.  Of  these  miracles,  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  was  especially  fresh  in  their 
minds.  Blessed  be  the  King  that  comefh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  multitude, 
for  the  time  being,  recognized  Jesus  as 
their  promised  King,  as  the  Messiah 
whom  the  prophets  had  foretold  and 
whose  advent  had  been  anxiously  longed 
for. 

That  Jesus  should  thus  enter  into  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  important.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  He  should  allow  Himself  to 
be  thus  publicly  recognized  and  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  Messiah,  that  the  Jews 
might  have  no  cause  whatever  for  re¬ 
jecting  Him  as  such.  In  making  this 
entry,  moreover.  He  fulfilled  an  Old 
Testament  prophecy  concerning  the 
Messiah.  The  manner  of  the  entry  also 
revealed  the  fact  mo:t  clearly,  that  the 
Messiah’s  Kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world.  Even  Herod  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  demonstration  made  in  favor  of 
Jesus  was  no  revolt  against  his  authori¬ 
ty.  The  entry  itself  was  a  direct  prep¬ 
aration  for  Jesus’  death  and  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty.  It  precipitated  the  final  con¬ 
flict,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  His 
glorification.  Hence  it  is  also  a  type 
and  prophecy  of  His  coming  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels, 
and  with  ten  thousands  of  His  Saint?, 
whose  Hosannas,  it  has  well  been  said, 
shall  then  have  become  Hallelujahs. 


Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masks  and  mum¬ 
meries  of  the  world  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelight. 
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The  First  Supper  of  our  Lord. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  was  in  the  balmy  season  of  a  Syrian 
spriog.  The  doves  were  plaintively 
cooing  and  wooing  on  the  trees  of  Oli¬ 
vet,  blending  their  voices  with  the  war- 
blings  of  other  birds.  All  manner  of 
flowers  bloomed  along  the  mountain 
slopes  around  Jerusalem.  The  poppy 
meekly  lifted  up  its  petals,  like  great 
drops  of  dark  blood,  among  its  gayer 
floral  companions  The  grassy  ascent  of 
Olivet  was  covered  with  many  tents — 
some  snow-white,  others  black  as  the 
tents  of  Kedar;  but  comely.  All  day 
long  streams  of  people  passed  backward 
and  forward  between  this  tent-city  out¬ 
side  the  walls  and  Jerusalem.  The 
city  and  its  surroundings  were  thronged 
with  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
strangers.  All  these  had  come  up  here 
to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Along 
with  the  human  throng,  were  vast  flocks 
of  sheep ;  perhaps  several  hundred 
thousand.  These  were  brought  by  sheep 
dealers,  who  sold  them  to  the  Jews  for 
sacrifice.  What  a  bleating  of  sheep 
there  must  have  been  here. 

It  was  a  festive  week.  Trades-people 
did  a  thriving  business.  In  and  around 
the  temple  a  vast  multitude  assembled 
at  the  fixed  hours  for  sacrifice  and  wor¬ 
ship.  The  place  w’here  the  sacrifical 
animals  were  killed,  looked  like  a 
slaughter  house.  At  the  time  of  sacri¬ 
fice  the  air  around  the  temple  was  redo¬ 
lent  with  the  odor  of  incense  oflTerings. 
Hundreds  of  priests  were  busy  at  their 
respective  posts. 

Among  this  great  concourse  of  Jews 
at  the  feast  was  One  who  had  no  tent  of 
His  own,  and  no  money  wherewith  to 
buy  a  sheep.  Instead  of  a  tent  He  had 
a  home  with  Mary  and  Martha,  and 
their  brother  Lazarus,  at  Bethany.  He 


was  their  guest.  With  them  He  got 
His  bed  and  board.  In  the  morning 
He  came  imo  the  city,  a  distance  of  twu 
miles  ;  in  the  evening  He  returned  to 
Bethany.  Thus  He  did  from  Monday 
to  Wednesday.  For  certain  reasons  He 
seems  to  have  remained  at  Bethany  du¬ 
ring  Thursday.  For  in  the  quiet  and  sa¬ 
cred  privacy  of  this  home  at  Bethany 
He  spent  His  last  day  in  the  flesh. 

During  the  day  Peter  and  John  had 
been  sent  to  the  city  to  prepare  a  place 
to  eat  the  Passover.  He  pointed  out 
certain  signs  to  guide  them.  Inside  the 
gate  a  servant  would  carry  a  pitcher  or 
jar  of  water  from  a  fountain,  for  even¬ 
ing  use.  Following  him  they  would 
come  to  the  proper  house.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  this  was  the  home  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  They  found  the  servant 
with  his  jar  and  the  room,  just  as  our 
Saviour  had  told  them. 

In  the  evening,  Jesus  took  His  final 
leave  of  His  kmd  friends  at  Bethany. 
He  and  His  disciples  crossed  Olivet  lor 
the  last  lime  together.  It  must  have 
been  dusk  or  dark  when  they  entered 
the  gate  and  at  once  repaired  to  the 
room  prepared  to  eat  the  Passover — “  a 
large  upper  room  ”  Mark  calls  it.  W as 
it  the  same  upper  room  ”  where  three 
days  later  Jesus  appeared  to  His  sor¬ 
rowing  disciples  ?  The  same  in  wFich 
the  chosen  ones  were  assembled  on  Pen¬ 
tecost,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  wreathfd 
their  brows  with  fiery  coronets  ?  Most 
likely  it  was.  The  meal  was  prepared 
upon  their  arrival.  Usually  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  closed  at  sunset,  excej-t 
at  the  great  festivals,  when  these  rules 
were  not  strictly  enforced,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  people. 

At  the  door  they  laid  aside  their  san¬ 
dals.  The  centre  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  clean  mats,  and  these  their 
sandals,  soiled  by  walking  several  miles, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  defile.  Even 
their  feet  were  covered  wdth  dust.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Eastern  custom,  they 
washed  their  feet,  or  had  them  washed, 
as  they  entered  the  house.  Usually  a 
slave  washes  the  feet  of  the  guests.  No 
slave  had  offered  to  wash  the  feet  of  this 
company. 

Even  at  this  sorrowful  service  the 
poor  disi'iples  were  jealous  of  one  anoth¬ 
er.  And  there  was  a  strife  among 
them,  which  of  them  should  be  account- 
fd  the  greatest.”  Even  here  the  agoniz¬ 
ing  Saviour  must  chide  their  folly.  He 
assumes  not  only  the  form,  but  the 
menial  duties  of  a  servant  or  slave.  Lay¬ 
ing  aside  His  garments,  He  girded  Him¬ 
self  with  a  towel  as  slaves  were  wont  to  do- 
He  poured  water  into  a  basin,  and 
crouched  down  before  each  one,  and 
washed  their  feet.  Thus  should  they 
lay  aside  their  vain  aspirings  for  the 
chief  places,  and  serve  one  another  in 
humble  love.  “  For  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you.” 

“  The  room  probably  had  white  walls, 
and  was  bare  of  all  except  the  most 
necessary  furniture  and  adornment. 
The  couches  or  cushions,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  three  persons,  w^ere 
placed  around  three  sides  of  one  or  more 
low  tables  of  gaily  painted  wood,  each 
scarcely  higher  than  stools.  The  seat 
of  honor  was  the  central  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  mat.  This  was  of  course  occupied 
by  our  Lord.  Each  guest  reclined  at 
lull  length,  leaning  on  his  left  elbow, 
that  his  right  hand  might  be  free.  At 
the  right  hand  of  Jesus  reclined  the 
beloved  disciple,  whose  head,  therefore, 
could  at  any  moment,  be  placed  upon 
the  breast  of  his  friend  and  Lord.” 

“  Jesus  leaned  on  His  left  elbow, 
John  lay  at  His  right,  with  his  head 
quite  close  to  Jesus'  breast-  Next  to 
John,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next  mat  or 
cushion,  would  probably  be  his  brother 
James ;  and  so  we  infer  from  the  few 
details  of  the  meal — at  the  left  of  Jesus, 
lay  the  man  of  Kerioth  (Judas  Iscariot) 
who  may  either  have  thrust  himself  into 
that  position,  or  who,  as  the  holder  of 
the  common  purse,  occupied  a  place  of 
some  prominence  among  the  little  band. 
It  seems  probable  that  Peter’s  place  was 
at  the  top  of  the  next  mat,  and  at  the 
left  of  Judas.” 

In  the  East,  then  as  now,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  w'ere  not  in  use.  All 


the  guests  use  their  fingers  instead. 
Wherefore,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  wash  one’s  hands  before  partaking  of 
a  meal.  Even  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  the  guests  eat  out  of  one  com¬ 
mon  dish  with  their  hands.  Some  will  dip 
a  piece  of  the  thin  bread,  placed  before 
each  one,  into  the  broth  of  the  dish  ;  or 
even  dip  out,  as  with  a  spoon,  some  of 
the  meat  or  rice  in  the  dish,  and  hand 
it  to  another  guest.  Thus  Jesus  “  dipped 
the  sop  (or  piece  of  bread)  and  gave  it 
to  Judas  Iscariot,  son  of  Simon.  And 
after  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him.” 
“  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly.” 

Judas  now  left  the  rest,  and  went  af¬ 
ter  his  wicked  work.  “  The  house  of 
Caiaphas  was  probably  in  or  near  the 
Temple  precincts.”  Thither  he  came 
and  reported  his  readinesss  for  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  Master.  Perhaps  to  the 
“  captains  ”  of  the  Temple,  the  guards 
who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
Some  of  these  had  seen  him  before,  for 
he  had  bargained  with  them  about  this 
business.  Meanwhile  Christ  and  three 
disciples  go  to  Gethsemane.  There  Ju¬ 
das  and  the  soldiers  find  them  later  in 
the  night.  Whether  Judas  partook  of 
the  Holy  Supper — of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  at  the  hands  of  the  Saviour — ■ 
we  are  not  distinctly  told. 

Upon  the  pious  group  in  “  the  large 
upper  room  ”  our  minds  dwell  with  sa¬ 
cred  pleasure,  even  at  this  remote  time. 
After  nearly  two  thousand  years  the 
Christian  church  reveres  the  transaction 
as  the  founding  of  a  holy  Sacrament. 
Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  precise  spot,  the  great  event  is 
none  the  less  real.  The  lighted  cham¬ 
ber  shines  down  upon  us  through  the 
ages  with  undimmed  effulgence.  Twelve 
men  were  grouped  around  the  table. 
Men  of  plain  exterior  they  were, 
“  coarsely  bred  and  coarsely  clad,”  such 
as  one  still  meets  in  the  streets  of  East¬ 
ern  cities.  Laboring  men  they  all  were. 
Some  caught  fish  and  carried  them  to 
market  for  a  living ;  others  collected 
taxes.  Even  in  their  speech  was  seen 
their  lack  of  culture.  In  their  centre 
sat  He  whom  they  knew  and  loved ; 
“  the  son  of  a  carpenter,”  as  He  was 
called.  Indeed,  Himself  a  carpenter, 
who  knew  from  hard  labor  how  to  han¬ 
dle  the  axe,  plane  and  saw.  All  the 
rest  looked  up  to  Him  for  counsel.  He 
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was  their  prophet  or  teacher,  their  Mas¬ 
ter. 

Would  He  not  become  their  King  ? 
They  had  learned  from  Him  for  three 
years  past.  To  His  more  private  ac¬ 
tions  they  were  witnesses.  He  had  told 
them  about  His  coming  sorrow.  Still, 
their  views  about  it  were  very  indistinct. 
They  had  a  vague  belief,  by  this  time, 
that  His  strange  life  was  about  to  come 
to  a  terrible  end.  They  were  stunned 
with  grief  And  as  the  dark  cloud 
gathered  over  their  Master,  they  clung 
all  the  more  closely  to  Him  ;  all  but 
Judas.  And  He  encouraged  their  grow¬ 
ing  adherence  to  Him,  as  a  hen  encou¬ 
rages  her  frightened  brood  to  seek  shel¬ 
ter  under  her  wing.  Thus  they  clung 
to  Him  in  that  “  large  upper  room.” 

These  uncultured  men  had  natural 
talents,  and  warm  hearts.  They  loved 
their  leader,  yet  with  a  love  not  wholly 
unselfish.  True,  He  said  that  He  would 
make  them  “  fishers  of  men  ;  ”  but  they 
had  as  yet  no  clear  idea  as  to  what  this 
kind  of  fishing  meant.  Should  Christ 
be  slain  by  their  enemies,  they  must 
return  to  their  nets  and  tax  collecting 
again,  for  their  food  and  clothing.  Thus 
most  likely  they  reasoned  that  night. 

“  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread  ;  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks  He  brake  it  and 
said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body  which  is 
broken  for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me. 

After  the  same  manner  also,  He  took  the 
cup,  when  He  had  supped,  saying,  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood; 
this  do  as  often  as  ye  drink  it  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me.” 

Thus  at  Christ’s  own  hands  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  communion.  They 
were  men  of  like  wants  and  weaknesses 
with  ourselves.  Feeling  their  unworthi¬ 
ness  and  sins  as  we  ftel  ours ;  seeking 
their  pardon,  peace  and  salvation  in 
Christ,  as  we  must  seek  ours. 

Thou  who  didst  taste 
“  Of  man’s  infirmities,  yet  bear  his  sins 
From  Thine  unspotted  soul,  forsake  us  not, 
In  our  temptations,  but  so  guide  our  feet, 
That  our  Last  Supper  in  this  world  may 
lead 

To  that  immortal  banquet  by  Thy  side, 
Where  there  is  no  betrayal.” 


A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in  mor¬ 
als  as  well  as  in  geometry. 


Music. 


BY  MARY  E.  GRAEFF,  TAMAQUA,  PA. 


How  much  may  be  implied  from  this 
little  word !  The  ancients  considere<l 
every  thing  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  nine  Muses  as  following  this  art ;  but 
what  we  generally  understand  by  this 
term  is,  any  succession  or  repetition  of 
sounds  so  arranged  as  to  please  the  ear. 

There  are  many  stories  in  reference 
to  its  invention,  and,  like  all  the  arts,  it 
is  attributed  to  gods  and  goddesses,  but 
of  course  not  by  the  Christian  nations. 
It  has  in  all  probability  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  ; 
for  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  Jubal,the 
seventh  in  descent  from  Adam,  as  being 
the  “  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.”  But  what  led  to  this 
great  discovery  ?  It  might  have  been 
the  singing  of  the  birds  ;  for  they  have 
undoubtedly  understood  that  power  ever 
since  their  creation,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  portion  of  the  song  of  the  black¬ 
bird  consists  of  true  diatonic  intervals. 
The  risirg  and  falling  of  the  voice  of 
man  in  expressing  various  emotions 
might  also  have  led  to  its  discovery,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  assume  that 
vocal  preceded  instrumental  music. 
We  might  suggest  other  causes;  but, 
whatever  led  to  its  discovery,  it  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  art,  and  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
much  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world. 

Egypt  is  the  first  country  known  to 
history  where  this  art  was  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  and  where  the 
flute  and  other  instruments  of  the  same 
nature  were  first  used.  All  we  know  of 
Hebrew  is  gaihered  from  Holy  Writ, 
and  even  here,  there  is  not  much  said 
about  it  until  the  time  of  David,  when 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite  popular. 
David  himself  played  on  the  harp,  and 
was  a  beautiful  singer.  His  Psalms  are 
sung  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  and  with  what  power 
and  feeling !  Solomon  ranked  music 
among  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  it  has 
been  excluded  from  all  Jewish  Syna¬ 
gogues,  except  those  of  German  origin. 
Among  all  the  rest  the  opinion  prevails, 
that  they  dare  not  rejoice  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 
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Although  the  Italians  stand  first  in 
vocal,  the  Germans  rank  far  above  them 
in  instrumental  music,  and  the  German 
nation  has  reproduced  more  music  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  other  people. 
Their  oratorios  are  perfect  beauties. 
Those  of  Handel  have  not  been  equaled 
to  the  present  day,  and  hardly  ever 
will  be.  The  “  Ascension  ’  ’  and  the 
“Israelites”  by  Grau,  are  grand  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  kind  ;  so  also  the  two 
cantatas,  the  “  Creation  ”  and  “  Sea¬ 
sons,”  Haydn.  The  sonatas  of  Mozart 
have  never  been  surpassed.  He  devoted 
his  time  to  music  of  a  more  secular 
order,  but  his  masses  and  requiems  are 
also  excellent  compositions.  His  pro¬ 
ductions  seem  to  contain  more  melody 
and  expression  than  some  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  Beethoven’s 
power  and  gtnius  is  shown  in  his  sym¬ 
phonies,  especially  in  that  of  C  minor. 
Mendelsohn  was  also  a  German.  His 
music  has  obtained  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  “  Mid  Summer  Night  Dream” 
and  some  of  his  songs  without  words, 
are  charming.  Some  of  our  best  ope¬ 
ras  are  also  by  Germans,  but  the  Ital¬ 
ians  claim  the  most  popular  ones. 
“  Puritan!”  and  “Norma,”  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  operas  we  possess,  are  the 
works  of  Bellini,  an  Italian.  Verdi’s 
operas  are  very  sweet,  but  also  express 
passion.  The  “  Miserere  ”  from  “  Tro- 
vatore,”  played  on  the  pipe  organ,  is 
grand. 

Why  is  it  that  Americans  produce  so 
very  little  music  of  a  higher  order  ? 
All  the  American  compositions  are  of 
the  more  brilliant  and  showy  kind,  and 
do  not  possess  that  depth  shown  in  our 
foreign  music.  It  is,  I  presume,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  too  impatient  a  people  to 
spend  much  time  in  developing  the 
deeper  harmonies.  The  Germans,  from 
their  very  earliest  youth,  are  taught 
music  as  we  are  taught  reading  and 
writing.  How  few  Americans  are 
willing  to  sit  down  and  practice  five  fin¬ 
ger  exercises,  scales,  &c.,  four  and  five 
hours  a  day ;  or  to  go  into  the  depth  of 
Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony !  But 
until  we  do  this,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  equal  the  superior  efforts  of  other 
rations.  Music  is  a  life-long  study. 

But,  then,  we  say  ;  we  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  this  higher  class  of  music!  We 
must  be  taught  to  appreciate  it.  When 


the  great  masters  first  produced  some  of 
their  great  works,  they  met  with  very 
little  encouragement ;  but  they  perse¬ 
vered,  and  with  what  grand  results  is 
now  well  understood.  Of  course  the 
simplest  ballad  has  its  place,  but  the 
ear  soon  gets  tired  of  such  trivial  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  craves  something  higher. 
We  must  learn  to  fathom  the  beauties 
of  sublime  compositions,  and  then  we 
will  enjoy  performances  of  a  higher 
character.  We  are  advancing  in  this 
direction ;  for,  what  large  assemblies 
gather  to  listen  to  the  symphony  con¬ 
certs  of  Theodore  Thomas  I  He  was 
told  at  one  time  to  use  a  simpler  style  of 
music  at  his  concerts,  but  his  reply  was, 
“  The  people  must  come  up  to  me,  I  will 
not  step  down  to  them.” 

Music  has  been  employed  as  part  of 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  what 
an  important  part  of  the  public  wwship 
it  does  form  I  Whether  this  custom 
was  derived  from  the  Greeks,  Homans, 
or  Hebrews,  musical  historians  do  not 
agree  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
we  owe  it  to  the  last  named  nation.  It 
is  in  our  churches  that  we  should  try 
to  make  the  music  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  by  so  doing  we  may  draw 
persons  into  the  sanctuary  that  other¬ 
wise  w^ould  not  think  of  going  there, 
and  so  influence  them  for  good.  How 
well  the  low  soothing  tones  of  the  organ, 
played  before  the  opening  exercises,  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  for  the  solemnities  that 
are  to  follow.  Of  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments  the  pipe  organ  is  the  king  ;  and 
when  played  well  makes  you  feel  as  if 
transported  to  the  celestial  regions  of  a 
better  world.  Now  it  is  made  to  roar 
like  a  lion,  and  now  its  sweet  tones  are 
allowed  to  die  away  to  the  faintest  echo. 
Expression  is  the  chief  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  both  in  sacred  and  secular  music, 
and  without  it  harmony  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  Von  Weber,  in 
rehearsing  with  a  number  of  vocalists, 
stopped  them  while  singing  a  prayer  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  and  said,  “  If  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty, 
would  you  speak  loud  ?  ”  It  is  too  of¬ 
ten  the  case,  that,  instead  of  selecting 
tunes  suitable  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
words,  we  make  the  words  suit  the  tune. 

No  art  so  much  as  music  has  the 
power  to  sooth  a  troubled  heart.  The 
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rich,  the  poor,  the  high  and  low,  can  all 
feel  its  pleasant  influence.  The  hardest 
work  may  be  made  light  by  music. 
Those  that  sing  at  their  work,  you  will 
always  find  to  be  the  best  workers.  We 
all  can  sing  a  little,  if  we  only  try. 

This  art  has  great  influence  on  the 
moral  nature  of  a  person  also.  It 
never  debases,  but  always  enlightens. 
The  low  warbling  tones  of  a  child,  have 
often  done  a  great  deal  to  soften  a 
hardened  sinner’s  heart.  Even  animals 
feel  its  influence.'  A  dog  has  been 
known  to  growl  and  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  displeasure,  while  its  owner  was 
practicing,  but  as  soon  as  she  struck  up 
some  little  melody,  the  brute  listened 
with  the  strictest  attention.  Notice  how 
the  little  canary  tries  to  imitate  any 
musical  strain  it  hears.  Shakespeare, 
in  his  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  speaks  of 
the  partiality  of  the  horse  for  music. 
He  says : 

‘‘  There’s  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of 
rage. 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  its  nature.” 

The  love  of  music  is  the  well-spring 
of  refreshment,  at  which  we  all  may 
drink,  in  our  earliest  childhood  and  in 
extreme  age.  Nor  does  it  stop  here ; 
for  after  this  life  all  will  be  music  and 
harmony,  provided  we  live  this  life 
aright.  Then  let  us  all  try  to  cultivate 
ourselves  properly,  and  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  the  taste  of  our  fellow-men,  so 
as  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  all  mankind,  and  prepare 
ourselves  and  others  for  the  sublimer 
harmonies  of  the  life  to  come. 


Behold  the  IVlan  ! 


Behold  the  man  !  O  what  a  tragic  doom 

Was  that  which  smote  the  King  Divine  of 
Love  ! 

O  what  a  recompense' of  pangs  and  gloom 
To  Him  who  came  with  treasures  from  above ! 

None  of  our  guilty  race  e’er  guiltless  bore 
Anguish  so  keen  and  fierce,  such  boundless 
pain, 

A  load  so  crushing,  terrible,  and  sore. 

Burden  of  earth’s  deep  sin  and  scarlet  stain  ! 

Behold  the  man  !  For  foulest  human  crime 
The  sharp  thorns  pitiless  torment  His  brow  ; 

Yet  is  His  glance  sweet,  calm,  serene,  sublime. 
As  if  the  rose,  the  laurel,  decked  Him  now. 


Mocked,  scourged,  and  bruised  —  the  purple 
blood  anew. 

Dyeing  the  purple  robe — He  bows  His  head  , 
But,  patient,  meek,  prays  for  the  yelling  crew  — 
Demons  whose  cruel  lust  with  gore  is  fed. 

Behold  the  Man  !  How  high  and  beautiful 
Are  His  desire  and  thought !  In  good  alone 
Is  His  reward  ;  for  God’s  most  righteous  rule 
For  our  true  bliss  is  the  Redeemer’s  moan. 

Up  to  the  peaks  of  everlasting  light. 

Up  to  Himself,  dear  Jesus  would  re-raise! 
The  cross’s  awful  path  for  Christ  is  bright. 

For  round  His  steps  Redemption’s  triumphs 
blaze. 

Behold  the  man  !  O  learn  from  Christ,  my  soul, 
To  yearn  with  grander  than  an  earthly  aim. 
To  seek  through  trials  grim,  Truth’s  godlike 
goal. 

To  battle  valiant  in  the  Saviour’s  name. 

In  Jesus  trust,  believe  ;  Him  follow  bold  ; 

To  heaven,  patient,  hopeful,  earnest,  gaze  : 
On  Sorrow’s  thorns  shall  blossom  flowers  untold ; 
The  night  shall  herald  Joy’s  eternal  days  ! 

Sunday  Magazine. 


An  Easter  Story. 


Long  ago,  on  Easter  morning. 

In  a  distant  foreign  land, 

A  group  of  happy,  laughing  children 
Chanced  to  meet  a  pilgrim  band. 

Then  an  ancient  hoary  father 
Kindly  said  unto  them,  ‘‘  Stay  ; 

Do  you  know  why  Earth  rejoices 
And  the  bells  ring  out  to-day  ?” 

And  a  little  maiden  answered, 

“  ’Tis  to  greet  the  coming  spring ; 

All  the  flowers  burst  to  blossom. 

And  the  birds  begin  to  sing.” 

But  the  pilgrim  asked  another. 

And  she  said.  “  Because  we  play 

At  our  games  from  dawn  to  even, 

For  it  is  a  holiday.” 

Then  a  gentle  child  came  forward. 

And  she  asked  in  accents  grave, 

“  Is  it  not  because  Lord  Jesus 

On  this  morn  mankind  did  save  ?  ” 

The  little  child  had  answered  rightly, 
And  it  pleased  the  father  much  : 

As  he  passed  along  he  murmured, 

“  God’s  bright  kingdom  is  of  such  !  ” 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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The  Swan-song  of  our  Saviour. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn, 
they  went  out  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives.” 
Matthew  26  :  30. 

But  once  we  are  told  of  our  Saviour 
having  sung,  or  helped  to  sing  a  hymn. 
In  this,  too,  as  in  other  religious  acts 
and  duties,  He  set  us  an  example. 

“  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  Let  him 
pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  Let  him  sing 
psalms.”  (James  5  :  13).  At  this  time 
our  Saviour  was  exceeding  sorrowful. 
It  was  the  night  of  His  betrayal ;  the 
night  before  His  crucifixion.  On  this 
night  He  was  afflicted  beyond  measure, 
and  prayed  much  and  fervently.  But 
how  could  He  join  in  singing  a  hymn, 
when  so  sorrowful? 

The  hymn  He  and  His  disciples  sang, 
was  the  “  Hallel,”  or  usual  Passover 
song  of  praise.  It  consisted  of  the  115th, 

1 16th,  117th  and  118th  Psalms.  Fora 
thousand  years  from  David’s  time,  the 
millions  of  Israel  had  sung  this  Hallel  at 
the  close  of  their  Passover  feast.  The 
prophets  and  other  great  and  good 
Hebrews  had  sung  it.  Old  and  young 
were  familiar  with  it,  as  we  are  with  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  for  it  was  one  of  their 
grand  Doxologies. 

These  four  psalms  breathe  a  spirit  of 
fervent  devotion  and  faith.  Some  ver¬ 
ses  read  as  if  they  had  been  expressly 
penned  for  this  sorrowful  service.  Tl^eir 
use  at  previous  Passover  feasts  was  very 
fitting.  But  now  “  Christ,  our  Passover” 
was  about  to  be  sacrificed  for  us,  to¬ 
wards  whom  all  other  Passovers  pointed. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  paschal  lamb, 
ready  for  the  altar,  joins  his  voice  in 
the  song.  Surely  language  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  could  find  its  full  meaning  in  no 
one  but  the  suffering  Saviour  : 

“Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say, 
Where  is  now  their  God  ?  The  sorrows  of 
death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell 
gat  hold  upon  me:  I  found  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row.  Then  called  I  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Toee,  deliver  my 
soul.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  His  saints. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side  ;  I  will  not  fear  : 
What  can  man  do  unto  me?  It  is  better 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  con¬ 
fidence  in  man.  It  is  better  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 


princes.  All  nations  compassed  Me 
about.  They  compassed  Me  about  like 
bees ;  they  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of 
thorns :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will 
destroy  them.  I  shall  not  die,  but  live, 
and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord.  The 
stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become 
the  head -stone  of  the  corner.  This  is  the 
Lord’s  doing,  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 
This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  God  is  the 
Lord,  w'hich  hath  shewed  us  light :  bind 
the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the 
horns  of  the  altar.” 

Did  the  disciples  all  see  how  these 
stirring  verses  pointed  to  the  Master? 
Satan  had  just  entered  into  Judas,  who 
had  gone  out  to  betray  Him.  Peter 
was  to  deny  Him  a  few  hours  later. 
Cruel  mockings,  scourgings  and  tortures 
awaited  Him.  And  just  when  about  to 
enter  upon  Gethsemane’s  agonies.  He 
joined  His  disciples  in  singing  this  hymn. 
David  the  royal  bard  had  composed  it 
as  a  death  song  for  David’s  greater  Son. 
How  accurately  he  drew  the  features  of 
the  future  Messiah  !  And  how,  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  later,  the  world’s  Redeemer, 
in  the  last  and  most  sorrowful  night  of 
His  earthly  ministry,  with  His  human 
voice,  swelled  the  harmonies  of  this 
Messianic  anthem ! 

Had  PI  is  voice  a  natural,  human  tone  ? 
Yes,  very  human  it  must  have  sounded  ; 
and  very  sweet.  For  the  world’s  best 
singers  have  owed  their  vocal  excellence 
to  some  great  sorrow.  True  song  reach¬ 
es  deeper  than  the  voice  ;  it  gushes  from 
a  full,  swelling  heart.  Sorrow  mollifies 
and  subdues  the  heart-strings.  And 
when  a  trustful,  sanctified,  sorrow-strick¬ 
en  soul  sings,  it  pours  out  the  harmonies 
of  its  inmost  life — of  a  life  in  harmony 
with  the  life  and  will  of  God.  and  tuned 
on  the  key  of  heaven.  True  psalm 
singing  is  not  a  lip  but  a  heart  service. 
Thus  sang  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the 
Sorrowful  Night.  Softly,  pathetically, 
perhaps  sobbingly.  Has  ever  mortal 
sung  as  feelingly  as  did  our  Saviour  ?  I 
believe  not. 

Our  Saviour  might  have  devoutly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  truths  or  verses  in  or¬ 
dinary  prayer,  but  He  must  sing  as  well 
as  pray.  And  so  must  we.  He  sings 
audibly,  blending  His  voice  with  the 
voices  of  others ;  sings  in  the  language 
of  another  ;  the  Creator  sings  a  hymn 
composed  by  one  of  His  creatures ! 

“It  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  ou^ 
I  Saviour  singing  ;  for  the  original  Greek 
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word  admits  of  no  other  interpretation. 
The  Lord,  thereby,  forever  consecrates 
vocal  music  in  His  Church.  Singing — 
this  language  of  the  feeling=«,  this  ex¬ 
halation  of  an  exalted  state  of  mind, 
this  outpouring  of  ao  enraptured  soul — is 
heaven’s  valuable  gift  to  earth.  Adopted 
into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  how 
beneficial  and  blissful  is  its  tendency  ! 
Who  has  not  experienced  its  power  to 
raise  us  high  above  the  foggy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  daily  life ;  to  transport  us  so 
wondrously,  even  into  the  precincts  of 
heaven  ;  to  expand  and  melt  the  heart ; 
to  banish  sorrow,  and  burst  the  bond  of 
care  ?  And  it  can  effect  greater  things 
than  these  when  the  Spirit  from  above 
mingles  His  breath  with  it.  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  has  it  restored  peace  in  the 
midst  of  strife,  banished  Satan,  and  an¬ 
nihilated  his  projects.  Like  a  genial 
gale  of  spring  it  has  blown  across  the 
stiff  and  frozen  plain,  and  has  caused 
stony  hearts  to  melt  like  wax,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  arable  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  seed  of  eternity. 

“  We  find  the  Lord  of  glory  singing 
with  His  followers.  O  it  David,  who 
wrote  those  psalms,  could  have  supposed 
that  they  would  experience  the  high 
honor  of  being  sung  by  the  gracious 
lips  of  Him  who  was  the  supreme  object 
of  his  songs  and  the  sole  hope  of  his 
life,  he  would  have  let  the  pen  drop  in 
joyful  astonishment  from  His  hand. 
But  what  a  seal  does  the  Lord  impress 
upon  those  psalms,  as  the  real  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  applying  them  to 
Himself,  while  thus  singing  them  in  the 
most  solemn  hour  of  His  earthly  course  ! 
Would  He  have  sung  them,  especially 
at  that  moment,  if  they  had  not  con¬ 
tained  the  pure  words  of  God  ?  The 
Lord’s  singing  them,  therefore,  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  fact  we  are 
only  treading  in  His  footsteps  when  we 
resign  ourselves  unhesitatingly  to  this 
sacred  word.  And  ought  not  this  con¬ 
sciousness  greatly  to  encourage  us,  and 
to  overthrow  every  fresh  doubt  that  may 
arise  ?  What  happiness  to  have  been 
permitted  to  listen  to  that  peaceful  noc¬ 
turnal  chant !  Doubtless  the  holy 
angels  lay  listening,  with  silent  atten¬ 
tion,  in  the  windows  of  heaven,  while 
the  human  soul  heard,  in  those  sounds, 
the  cradle  and  inauguration  hymn  of 
its  eternal  redemption.” 


Thus  in  sorrow  and  joy,  living  and 
dying  should  God’s  people  sing.  On 
birth-days  and  death-days,  in  the  home 
circle,  around  the  family  altar,  and  in 
the  great  congregation  in  God’s  sanctu¬ 
ary,  should  they  sing.  Not  simply  hav’e 
a  good  hymn-book,  and  turn  to  the 
hymn  which  the  minister  announces, 
but  s  ng  with  a  voice  that  can  be  heard 
by  God,  and  by  our  fellow-wor.^hipers. 
Parents  and  congreaaiions  ought  to 
teach  the  young  people  the  art  of  vocal 
music.  Singing  God’s  praise  can  not  be 
done  by  proxy ;  no  choir  however 
skilled  and  well  paid,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  individual  Chiistian  in  this 
matter.  ‘‘  Let  all  the  people  praise 
thee,  O  God,  let  all  the  people  praise 
thee  ” 

Beautiful  are  the  dying  songs  of  some 
of  God’s  people.  A  few  months  ago 
1  heophilus  Kuss,  son  of  Rev.  C.  Kuss, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  died.  He  was  a 
pious  young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age,  an  active,  earnest  Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  an  affectionate,  obedient 
son.  After  a  short  illness  he  was 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  Although 
very  weak,  when  near  death  his  strength 
seemed  to  rally  for  a  few  moments.  In 
the  presence  of  his  sorrowing  parents 
he  sang  the  following  stanza,  with  a 
clear  voice,  through  which  he  seemed  to 
pour  out  his  grateful  soul  to  God : 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee  ! 
E’en  though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me  : 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee  !  ”  . 

It  was  his  dying  song,  for  soon  after 
he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Swans  are  said  to  sing  but  once,  and 
that  is  when  they  are  dying.  They  are 
symbols  of  our  Saviour’s  song  on  the 
eve  of  His  crucifixion.  AVe  are  not 
told  whether  He  ever  took  audible  part 
in  the  previous  Passover  hymns.  So 
far  as  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject 
this  was  His  only  song  on  earth.  Our 
own  Harba.ugh  expresses  this  idea  of 
the  Swan  Song  in  beautiful  poetry  : 

“  Have  you  heard  the  tale  they  tell  of  the 
swan, 

The  snow-white  bird  of  the  lake  ? 

It  noiselessly  floats  in  the  silvery  wave, 

It  silently  sits  on  the  brake  ; 

For  it  saves  the  song  till  the  end  of  life. 

And  then  in  the  soft,  still  even. 
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’Mid  the  golden  light  of' the  setting  sun, 

It  sings  as  it  soars  into  heaven  ! 

And  the  blessed  notes  fall  back  from  the  skies — 
’Tis  its  only  song,  for  in  singing  it  dies. 

You  have  heard  these  tales — shall  I  tell  you 

one, 

A  greater  and  better  than  all  ? 

Have  you  heard  of  Him  whom  the  heavens 
adore. 

Before  whom  the  hosts  of  them  fall? 

How  He  left  the  choirs  and  anthems  above. 

For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes, 

To  suffer  the  shame  and  the  pain  of  the  cross. 
And  die  for  the  life  of  His  foes  ? 

O  Prince  of  the  noble  !  O  sufferer  divine ! 
What  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  Thine  ! 

Have  you  heard  this  tale — the  best  of  them 
all — 

The  tale  of  the  Holy  and  True ; 

He  dies,  but  His  life,  in  untold  souls, 

Lives  on  in  t*he  world  anew. 

His  seed  prevails,  and  is  filling  the  earth 
As  the  stars  fill  the  skies  above  ; 

He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life. 

For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 

His  death  is  our  life.  His  loss  is  our  gain, 

The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain.” 


The  Fatal  Flower. 


Travelers  who  visit  the  Falls  of  Ni¬ 
agara  are  directed  to  a  spot  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  precipice  over  the  boiling 
current  below,  where  a  gay  young  lady, 
a  few  years  since,  lost  her  life.  She 
was  delighted  with  the  wonders  of  the 
unrivaled  scene,  and  ambitious  to  pluck 
a  flower  from  a  clifi*  where  no  human 
hand  had  before  ventured,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  cataract  and  her  own  daring. 
She  leaned  over  the  verge  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  surging  waters,  far  down 
the  battlement  of  rocks,  while  fear  for  a 
moment  darkened  her  excited  mind. 
But  there  hung  the  lovely  blossom, 
upon  which  her  heart  was  fixed;  and 
she  leaned,  in  a  delirium  of  intense  de¬ 
sire  and  anticipation,  over  the  brink. 
Her  arm  was  outstretched  to  grasp  the 
beautiful  form  which  charmed  her  fancy, 
the  turf  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  her 
feet,  and  with  a  shriek,  she  descended 
like  a  falling  star  to  the  rocky  shore, 
and  was  borne  away  gasping  in  death. 

How  impressively  does  the  tragical 
event  illustrate  the  way  in  which  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  impenitent  sinners  perish  for¬ 


ever.  It  is  not  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
neglect  salvation,  but  in  pursuit  of  ima¬ 
ginary  good,  fascinated  with  pleasing 
objects  just  in  the  future,  they  lightly, 
ambitiously,  and  insanely  venture  too 
far.  They  sometimes  fear  the  result  of 
desired  wealth  or  pleasure,  they  seem  to 
hear  the  thunder  of  eternity’s  deep,  and 
recoil  a  moment  from  the  allurements 
of  sin ;  but  the  solemn  pause  is  brief, 
the  onward  step  is  taken,  the  fancied 
treasure  is  in  the  grasp,  when  a  despair¬ 
ing  cry  comes  up  from  Jordan’s  wave, 
and  the  soul  sinks  into  the  arms  of  the 
second  death. 

Oh,  every  hour  life’s  sands  are  sliding 
from  beneath  incautious  feet,’  and  with 
sin’s  fatal  flower  in  the  unconscious 
hand,  the  trifler  goes  to  his  doom.  The 
requiem  of  each  departure  is  an  echo  of 
the  Saviour’s  question,  “  What  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  souH  ” — 
Northern  Christian  Advocate. 


Mozart;  or,  the  Young  Musician. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


On  the  middle  of  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Moldau  at  Prague  is  a  large  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomucene,  the  patron-saint  of 
the  city.  Its  great  size  and  striking  fea¬ 
tures  attract  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger. 
We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  in  giving 
little  Mozart’s  act  of  prayer  to  a  saint  the 
Guardian  does  not  wi^h  to  approve  of  the 
practice  of  praying  to  the  departed  souls. 
Ed.  Guardian. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning,  in  the  month 
of  April,  in  the  year  1762,  that  two 
children — one  a  girl  about  eight  years 
old,  and  the  other  a  boy,  perhaps  two 
years  younger — descended  the  vine-cov¬ 
ered  hill  of  Kosoheez,  at  the  foot  of 
which  rushes  tumultuously  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  rapid  waters  of  the  Moldau, 
which  are  finally  lost  in  the  ancient  for¬ 
ests  of  Bohemia. 

Instead  of  tripping  along  with  the 
careless  gaiety  of  their  age,  the  two  chil¬ 
dren,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
walked  side  by  side,  with  thoughtful 
looks  and  downcast  eyes ;  uniting  the 
gravity  of  mature  age  with  the  charms 
and  innocence  of  childhood. 

Their  attire  betokened  poverty ;  the 
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color  of  the  little  girl’s  frock  was  faded, 
the  clothes  of  the  boy  were  much  worn, 
and  patched  at  the  elbows  and  knees 
with  different  colored  stuffs ;  but  never¬ 
theless,  the  neatness  with  which  their 
fair  hair  had  been  combed  and  their 
fresh-washed  hands  and  faces,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  love  and  care  of  a  mother. 

They  each  held  in  one  hand  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  they  looked  at  now  and 
then,  but  did  not  touch.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
were  about  to  enter  the  shade  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  little  boy  broke  the  si¬ 
lence. 

“  Did  you  notice,  sister,”  he  said,  “  the 
manner  in  which  mamma  gave  us  our 
breakfast  this  morning;  and  how  she 
sighed  when  I  said,  ‘  Nothing  but 
bread?”’ 

“  Yes ;  and  she  was  crying !”  said  the 
little  girl.  “  I  saw  her  tears  ;  and  her 
look,  which  seemed  to  say,  ‘  There  is 
nothing  but  bread  in  the  house,  and  you 
must  be  content  with  it.’  But  what  are 
you  crying  for,  Wolfgang?’  added  Fre¬ 
derica,  while  she  shed  tears  herself 

“I  cry,  because  you  cry,”  said  Wolf¬ 
gang;  “  and  also  because  I  have  only  dry 
bread  for  my  breakfast !” 

“  Poor  fellow,”  said  Frederica,  drying 
the  eyes  of  her  brother  with  a  kiss ; 
“  may  you  never  have  a  greater  grief. 
But  why  do  you  not  eat  your  bread?” 

“  I  am  not  hungry,”  answered  the 
boy. 

“  Ah,  you  would  not  want  begging  to 
eat,  if  there  was  something  nice  upon 
your  bread  ?”  said  his  sister. 

“  No,  indeed,”  answered  the  boy,  “  I 
am  not  hungry !” 

The  little  girl  drew  her  brother  to¬ 
wards  her,  and,  parting  the  hair  from 
his  forehead,  she  said,  ‘‘  I  would  give  you 
a  kiss,  and  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking 
of  this  morning,  only  I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  little  to  talk  to  of  such  things  !” 

“  Too  little  !  and  you  are  so  big,  you !” 
said  Wolfgang,  with  a  tone  of  affected 
pity. 

“  But  I  am  bigger  than  you  !”  said 
the  little  girl. 

“  By  an  inch  or  two ;  so  you  need  not 
be  proud  of  it !”  answered  the  boy. 

“  And  I  am  older  than  you !” 

“  By  a  few  months !” 

‘^By  some  years,  sir.  But  let  us 
reckon,  and  not  quarrel  about  it!”  said 


Frederica,  good-humoredly.  “I  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  January,  1T54.” 

“And  I  was  born  the  27th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1756,”  said  Wolfgang. 

“That  makes  two  years!”  said  the 
little  girl. 

“  All  but  three  days !”  said  the  boy. 

“Yes,  all  but  three  days!”  repeated 
the  girl.  “  But  let  us  think  what  we 
can  do  to  help  our  parents.” 

“  What  are  you  talking  about,  sister?” 
said  the  boy;  “  what  can  we  do  ?” 

“  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of.  O 
heaven  !  what  can  we  do  ?” 

“  Let  us  pray  to  God,  sister ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  shall  think  of  some¬ 
thing,”  said  Wolfgang. 

“  You  are  right,  brother ;  let  us  pray,” 
answered  the  girl ;  ”  let  us  kneel  down 
under  this  tree;  God  will  see  us  !” 

“  And  hear  us  too,”  said  Wolfgang. 
“  Mamma  says  that  God  always  hears 
children  who  pray  for  their  parents !” 

“  Ah !  then  He  will  hear  us  favora¬ 
bly  !”  said  Frederica,  clasping  her  hands. 

Wolfgang  knelt  down  beside  his  sis¬ 
ter,  putting  his  bread  on  the  ground,  in 
order  to  join  his  hands.  “Sister,”  he 
then  said,  “shall  we  not  pray  also  to  our 
great  saint,  John  Nepomucene,  to  assist 
us  ?” 

“  Yes,  to  St.  John  Nepomucene !”  an¬ 
swered  Frederica. 

“  Then  do  you  begin,  sister,  and  I  will 
follow,”  answered  the  boy. 

The  little  girl  then  said  her  prayer, 
and  ended  by  asking  for  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  Bohemian  saint,  the  little 
boy  repeating  the  prayers  after  her  ;  and 
both  were  so  earnestly  engaged  with 
what  they  were  about,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  a  man,  of  somewhat  advanced 
age  and  of  noble  and  distinguished  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  stood  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  tree  beneath  which  they 
knelt. 

“  Our  prayer  is  finished,  brother,”  said 
the  little  girl. 

“  And  granted,  too,”  said  Wolfgang, 
rising  in  his  turn. 

“  Already  ?”  exclaimed  his  sister. 

“Yes,  I  thought  of  something  while 
you  were  praying !”  answered  Wolfgang. 

“Then  St.John  Nepomucene  must 
have  whispered  it  into  your  ear !”  re¬ 
plied  his  sister. 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  it  %vas  St. 
John  Nepomucene,  or  not ;  but  this 
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is  what  came  into  my  head :  You  know 
I  have  a  little  talent  for  playing  on  the 
})iano ;  but,  indeed,  if  mamma  had  not 
go  often  said  that  we  must  not  be  vain, 

I  should  say  that  I  do  not  compose  bad¬ 
ly.  And  you,  Frederica,  though  you 
have  not  so  much  power  over  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  I  have,  yet  for  your  age,  you 
do  not  play  so  ill !” 

“  There’s  a  conceited  child !”  said 
Frederica. 

“  Do  not  interrupt  me,  dear  Frede¬ 
rica,  or  I  shall  forget  what  I  thought  of. 
Now,  let  us  set  out  some  fine  morning, 
and  walk,  and  walk  a  long  way.  Some¬ 
time  we  shall  come  to  a  castle,  and  then, 
Frederica,  you  shall  begin  to  sing,  and 
sonaehody  will  come  to  the  gate;  and 
then  the  people  of  the  castle  will  say, 

‘  Oh  the  poor  children  !’  and  ask  us  to 
come  in  and  rest  ourselves ;  and  then  I 
shall  go  to  the  piano — 

“  If  there  is  one,”  interrupted  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl. 

“  As  if  there  w’ere  not  pianos  every¬ 
where  in  these  days !”  answered  the  boy. 

“  But  you  provoke  me  with  your  inter¬ 
ruptions.  I  say  then  I  shall  go  to  the 
piano,  I  shall  get  up  on  the  stool,  and  I 
shall  play,  and  play,  and  everybody  will 
be  enchanted.  They  will  embrace  us, 
and  give  us  sweetmeats  and  playthings, 
and  to  you  they  will  give  necklaces  and 
ribbons;  but  we  shall  not  take  them, 
and  I  shall  say.  Pay  us,  if  you  please, 
that  we  may  take  the  money  to  papa 
and  mamma.” 

“Ah,  you  little  rogue,  how  ambitious 
you  are!”  cried  Frederica,  throwing 
herself  on  her  brother’s  neck. 

“  But  that’s  not  all,”  said  Wolfgang  ; 
“  let  me  finish  my  story.  The  king  will 
hear  us  talked  about,  and  send  for  us. 
I  shall  wear  a  beautiful  coat,  and  you 
will  have  a  beautiful  dress,  and  we  shall 
go  to  the  king’s  palace.  There  they  will 
take  us  into  a  saloon  full  of  beautiful 
ladies,  the  like  of  whom  was  never  seen, 
and  gentlemen  all  in  embroidery,  and 
furniture  all  gilded,  and  a  piano.  Such 
a  piano  I  the  case  all  made  of  pure  gold, 
with  silver  pedals,  and  keys  of  fine 
pearls,  and  diamonds  everywhere.  Then 
we  shall  play,  and  the  Court  will  be  de¬ 
lighted.  And  they  will  surround  us,  and 
caress  us,  and  the  king  will  ask  me  what 
I  should  like,  and  I  shall  say.  Whatever 
you  please,  king.  And  then  he  will  give 


me  a  castle,  and  I  will  have  papa  and 
mamma  to  live  there,  and — ” 

A  burst  of  laughter  interrupted,  in 
the  midst  of  his  recital,  the  intrepid 
young  performer  on  the  piano.  Wolf¬ 
gang  frightened,  looked  at  his  sister, 
then,  turning  his  eyes,  he  perceived  the 
stranger,  who,  hidden  behind  a  tree  near 
to  the  two  children  had  not  lost  a  word 
of  their  conversation.  Fearing  that  be 
was  discovered,  he  approached  them, 
saying : 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  my  children  ;  I 
wish  only  to  make  you  happy.  I  am 
sent  to  you  by  the  great  saint,  John 
Nepomucene.” 

At  these  words  the  brother  and  sister 
exchanged  a  look,  and  then  turned  their 
eyes  again  upon  the  pretended  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  saint.  This  survey  was  doubt¬ 
less  satisfactory ;  for  the  little  boy,  run¬ 
ning  towards  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  with  a  charming  simplicity,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Ah,  so  much  the  better ;  are 
you  going  to  grant  me  my  wishes  ?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  not  all  at  once,”  answered 
the  stranger ;  then  seating  himself  on 
the  spreading  roots  of  a  tree,  and  bid¬ 
ding  Wolfgang  stand  before  him,  while 
his  sister,  older  and  more  timid,  kept  a 
little  aside,  he  said  :  “  I  shall  give  you 
whatever  you  wish,  on  condition  that 
you  answer  me  truly  all  the  questions  I 
am  going  to  put  to  you  ;  I  warn  you  be¬ 
forehand,  that  if  you  tell  a  lie,  I  shall 
know  it  1” 

“  Sir,  you  must  know  that  I  never 
told  a  lie  in  ray  life,”  replied  Wolfgang, 
a  little  offended. 

“  That  is  what  we  shall  see,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“  What  is  your  father’s  name?” 

“  Leopold  Mozart.” 

“  And  what  is  his  employment  ?” 

“  He  is  maitre  de  chapelle;  he  plays 
on  the  violin  and  on  the  piano ;  but  best 
on  the  violin.” 

“  Is  your  mother  alive  still  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“How  many  children  are  there  of 
you  ?” 

As  the  little  boy  remained  silent,  his 
sister  answered  the  question. 

“  There  were  seven  of  us,  sir ;  but  now 
we  are  only  two,  my  brother  and  my¬ 
self.” 

“  And  your  father  is  poor,  my  dear 
child?”  said  the  stranger  to  the  little 
girl. 
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“Oh,  yes  ;  very  poor,  sir.  See!”  she 
said,  showing  the  morsels  of  bread, 
which  neither  she  nor  her  brother  had 
touchfd,  “this  is  all  the  bread  there 
was  in  the  house.  Papa  and  mamma 
have  not  kept  any  for  themselves.  Every 
time  that  mamma  gives  us  our  break¬ 
fast,  and  says,  ‘  Go  and  eat  it  in  the 
fields,  my  dear  children  it  is  that  we 
may  not  see  that  she  has  not  any  for 
herself.” 

“  Poor  children,”  said  the  stranger, 
greatly  moved.  “  Where  do  your  pa¬ 
rents  live  ?  ” 

“  Up  there  on  the  hill,  sir,  in  that 
little  cottage  that  you  see  the  roof  of 
from  here,”  said  W^olfgang. 

“  Did  not  that  house  belong  to  Dus- 
seck?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“  A  musician,  like  our  father — yes, 
ST,”  said  the  little  girl. 

“  Poor  children,”  repeated  the  stran¬ 
ger,  drying  a  tear.  “  Tell  me,  when  I 
saw  vou  both  praying,  what  did  you  ask 
for?” 

“  Me,  sir  ?  ”  said  the  little  girl.  “  I 
asked  that  I  might  know  the  way  to 
earn  some  money  for  my  parents,  so  that 
my  brother  and  I  may  not  every  day 
have  to  breakfast  alone.  Wolfgang 
tells  me  that  he  has  thought  of  a  way 
to  get  money,  but  I  am  afraid — ” 

“  If  what  AYolfgang  says  is  true,  that 
you  can  both  play  so  well  on  the  piano, 
it  is  very  likely  you  may  earn  money, 
and  I  may  be  able  to  help  you.” 

“  My  brother  is  so  good  a  musician,” 
said  the  little  girl,  “  that  not  only  he  can 
play  at  first  sight  any  piece  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  but  he  composes  pretty 
little  pieces  besides  ;  papa  says  so.” 

“  And  what  age  is  your  brother  ?  ” 

“  Six  years  old,  sir ;  and  I  am  eight.” 

“  And  this  child  composes  already  ?  ” 
exclaimed  the  stranger. 

“Does  that  surprise  you?”  cried 
Wolfgang,  laughing.  “  Come  to  our 
house  sir,  and  you  shall  see.” 

The  stranger  drew  out  his  watch,  re¬ 
jected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in 
a  tone  half  serious,  half  jesting,  “  My 
dear  children,  the  great  Nepomucene, 
that  revered  saint  of  Bohemia,  orders 
me  to  tell  jmu  to  go  home  to  your  pa¬ 
rents,  stay  at  home  all  day,  and  before 
night  you  shall  have  some  ne'ws.  Now 
go.” 

The  stranger  was  retiring,  but  Wolf¬ 
gang  took  hold  of  his  coat. 


“  Just  one  word,  sir,”  he  said,  “  before 
you  go  back.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  a.«k,  broth¬ 
er?”  interrupted  Frederica,  wishing  to 
hinder  her  brother  from  speaking.  He 
then  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  to 
which  she  replied,  “No,  no,  Wolfgang, 
it  would  be  rude  ;  I  do  not  want  it.” 

“  What  is  it,  my  dear  child  ?  ”  said 
the  stranger. 

“  She  wants  me  not  to  ask  you  if  the 
great  Nepomucene  won’t  send  mamma 
some  dinner,”  answered  Wolfgang,  so 
quickly  that  Frederica  had  not  time  to 
stop  him.  “  He  can,  I  am  sure,  sir.” 

“Without  doubt,  your  mother  shall 
have  it,”  said  the  stranger.  “  But  what 
else  do  you  want  ?  Speak  out,  do  not  be 
afraid !  ” 

Well,  then,  a  new  coat  for  papa  ;  he 
has  not  been  able  to  give  his  lessons 
some  days  past,  for  want  of  one.” 

“And  then - ” 

“And  then,  a  new"  gown  for  mamma ! 
it  would  become  her  so  well !  ” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“Enough,  brother,  enough!”  said 
Frederica,  with  the  delicate  susceptibili¬ 
ty  of  a  well-bred  child. 

“  Leave  me  alone,  sister,  I  am  only 
going  to  ask  for  something  for  you  !  ” 

“  I  do  not  want  anything  ;  you  are 
asking  the  gentleman  for  too  much  ?  ” 

“  Though  I  am  pleased  with  your 
sister’s  modesty,”  said  the  stranger,  “  I 
authorize  you  to  mention  whatever  you 
wish  fur.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  I  want  is  a  large 
house,  and  servants  so  that  mamma 
shall  not  be  fatigued  with  doing  the 
work,  and  then — that  is  all,  I  think  !  ” 

“  But  you  have  asked  nothing  for 
yourself.” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  need,  sir  ;  give  papa 
all  that  he  wants,  and  I  shall  want  for 
nothing.” 

“Charming  and  admirable  child!” 
said  the  stranger.  “  Farewell ;  very 
soon  you  shall  see  me  again.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the  stranger 
rose,  and  disappeared  so  quickly  among 
the  shades  of  the  forests,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  remained  in  surprise. 

“What!  do  you  think,  Wolfgang, 
that  he  will  send  us  some  dinner  ?  ” 
said  Frederica  ;  as  with  her  brother  she 
took  the  road  home. 

“To  be  sure!  ”  said  Wolfgang,  in  a 
confident  tone. 
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“  As  for  me,  I  am  afraid  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  making  game  of  us  ” 
said  the  little  girl. 

Ah,  we  shall  see  about  that !  ”  re 
plied  the  little  Mozart. 

So  soon  as  our  two  children  had  re¬ 
entered  their  home,  a  woman,  still  young 
and  neatly  attired,  said  sorrowfully  to 
them — “  What,  have  neither  of  you 
touched  your  bread  ?  ” 

“  We  were  not  hungry,  mamma,” 
said  Frederica. 

“What,  then,  has  made  you  lose  your 
appetite  ?  ” 

“  Why,  think,  mamma  !  ”  said  Wolf¬ 
gang,  “  I  and  my  sister  have  seen  a 
messenger  from  the  great  Nepomucene, 
whose  history  papa  has  so  often  told  us  !  ” 

“  Indeed !  tell  us  how  that  happened, 
Master  Wolfgang?”  said  a  good-na¬ 
tured  looking  man,  who  just  then  en¬ 
tered,  and  whom  the  two  children  salu¬ 
ted  by  the  name  of  good  little  papa  ! 

“  Only  fancy,  good  little  papa  !  ”  said 
Wolfgang  ;  “  a  tall,  beautiful  man,  with 
a  beautiful  face,  who  looked  like  a  king 
indeed.” 

“  And  how  did  you  know  that  he  was 
a  messenger  from  the  great  ‘  Nepomu- 
cene?’  ”  inquired  the  inaitre  de  cha'pelle. 

“  Oh,  he  told  me  so  !  ” 

“  And  what  proofs  did  he  give  you  of 
it?” 

“  What  proofs  ! — that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  see ! — he  will  send  you  a  coat, 
and  a  gown  for  mamma,  and  something 
for  my  sister — and  a  good  dinner  for  all 
of  us  ?  ” 

M.  Mozart  could  not  help  laughing  at 
his  son’s  simplicity. 

“  And  do  you  believe  all  this,  my 
dear  child  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  The  friend  of  St.  JohnNepomucene 
told  me  so,  papa.” 

“  Ah  he  was  making  game  of  you !  ” 

“  Making  game  of  me  ? — why,  papa  ? 
Oh,  no.  If  you  had  seen  him,  you 
would  not  say  that ;  his  face  is  so  good- 
natured.  I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  this  poor  little  cottage,  we  are 
to  have  a  palace.  Oh,  since  I  have 
known  that,  I  do  not  like  this  little,  dull 
room !  ” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  little 
Mozart  cast  a  look  of  disdain  about  him. 
In  fact,  the  chamber  served  at  once  for 
kitchen  and  parlor.  On  one  side  was  a 
capacious  fire-place,  with  stew-pans 


suspended  upon  hooks  within  the  wide 
chimney ;  and  on  the  other,  a  piano, 
above  which  a  violin  was  hung  against 
the  wall ;  in  the  middle  was  a  table  of 
some  dark  wood,  and  about  it  a  few  rush 
chairs. 

“  Ah,  so  we  shall  have  a  palace,  shall 
we  !  ”  said  M.  Mozart,  good-humoredly. 

“  Yes,  papa  ;  a  palace  and  plenty  of 
servants  to  wait  on  us.  But  what  are 
you  doing,  mamma?”  said  the  child  to 
Madame  Mozart,  who  was  beginning  her 
preparations  for  dinner. 

“  Why,  you  see, while  you  are  waiting 
for  the  servants,  I  am  getting  the  din¬ 
ner  ready !  ” 

“  The  dinner,  the  dinner  !  when  I  tell 
you  they  will  send  us  one  ready 
cooked,  all  ready  cooked  !  ” 

The  father  and  mother  began  to 
laugh,  when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

It  was  a  covered  cart,  out  of  which 
came  a  cook,  his  assistant,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  a  first-rate  dinner. 

“We  come  from  the  person  whom 
Master  Wolfgang  Mozart  met  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  forest,”  said  the  cook,  as 
he  entered.  Then  he  placed  upon  the 
table,  as  his  assistant  brought  them  out 
of  the  cart,  various  dishes  ready  dressed  ^ 
some  bottles  of  wine,  and  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  an  excellent  dinner. 

“  Can  you  not  inform  me,  my  good 
friend,  who  was  the  person  who  sends 
you  ?  ”  said  M.  Mozart  to  the  cook. 

“  I  cannot  satisfy  you,  sir,”  said  the 
man  respectfully. 

The  maitre  de  chapelle  insisted. 

“  Well,  then,  sir,  your  son  knows  who 
sent  me,”  said  the  cook. 

“  Yes,”  cried  Wolfgang,  “  and  Fred¬ 
erica  knows  him  too  ;  it  was  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  friend  of  the  great  St.  John 
Nepomucene !  ” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake  explain  this  mys¬ 
tery,”  said  M.  Mozart  to  the  cook. 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  man,  “  I  can  tell 
you  nothing,  except  that  the  dinner  is 
paid  for — you  can  eat  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  If  you  wish  to  know  more,  leC 
your  son  place  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  improvise  a  sonata,  then  the  person 
will  appear.  Do  not  ask  me  any  more 
questions  for  I  must  not  answer  them.” 

The  dinner  being  served,  the  cook 
retired  with  his  assistant,  mounted  his 
cart,  and  drove  away. 
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Little  Wolfgang  was  the  first  to  break 
silence  after  the  departure  of  the  cook. 

“  Well/'  he  said,  “  did  not  I  tell  you  ?” 

“  Ah,  brother  !  ”  said  Frederica,  “  I 
thought  that  the  strange  gentleman  was 
making  sport  of  us,  but  now  I  see  my¬ 
self  that  it  was  not  so." 

“  My  dear  children,"  said  Master 
^lozart,  “  let  us  sit  down  to  the  table. 
The  generous  man  who  has  sent  us  this 
dinner  is,  doubtless  a  good  friend  who 
has  been  sent  to  us,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  the  messenger  of  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucene.  Let  us  drink  his  health — 
his  name  is  unknown  to  us,  but  the 
remembrance  of  him  will  always  remain 
in  our  hearts  !  " 

You  may  suppose  how  merry  they 
were  over  that  repast ;  the  family  of 
Mozart  had  never  dined  so  splendidly. 
As  to  the  children,  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  feast ;  and  they  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  their  joy,  when  the  clock  of  a 
neighboring  convent  struck  two.  Wolf¬ 
gang  bounded  from  his  chair. 

“%Vhere  are  you  going?"  inquired 
his  mother. 

“  To  compose  a  sonata,  to  make  the 
gentleman  appear,  who  gave  us  the 
dinner." 

Then  he  placed  a  little  stool,  upon 
which  he  stood,  before  the  piano,  for  he 
was  so  little  that  his  elbows  did  not 
reach  the  keys. 

At  first  he  ran  up  the  scales,  with  an 
energy  and  precision  extraordinary  in  a 
child  so  young  and  feeble ;  then  he 
passed  on  to  the  modulation  of  chords, 
and  finally  improvised  a  theme  so  sweet, 
so  soft,  that  the  maitre  de  chapelle  and 
his  wife  remained  dumb  wdth  surprise. 
Then,  as  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
exuberance  of  his  infantine  imagination, 
his  fingers  flew  over  the  keys  ;  touched 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  they  would 
now  utter  their  full  sound  ;  then  gently 
pressed,  caressed  as  it  were,  they  would 
give  forth  tones  so  expressive,  that  tears 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  Mozart  and  his 
wife. 

Softened,  moved  beyond  expression 
by  the  melting  sounds  which  Wolfgang 
drew  from  his  instrument,  they  all  for¬ 
got  not  only  the  dinner,  but  the 
promised  visit  of  the  stranger. 

Come  hither  that  I  may  embrace 
you  Master  Wolfgang  Mozart!"  cried 
the  maitre  de  chapelle,  with  the  enthusi- 
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asm  of  a  father  and  an  artist ;  “  with 
the  help  of  God,  our  Lady,  and  the 
great  St.  John  Nepomucene,  thou  wilt 
be  one  day  a  great  performer,  a  great 
composer,  a  great  man  !  But  who  will 
push  thee  forward  in  the  world,  poor 
unknown  child;  who  will  rescue  thee 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  thou  art 
plunged  by  my  poverty  ?  Who  will  pro¬ 
tect  thee?" 

“  I  will  I  "  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
without.  It  was  that  of  the  stranger. 
On  beholding  him,  Wolfgang  ran  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand. 

“  See!  "  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘there  is  the 
friend  of  the  great  Nepomucene." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  maitre  de 
chapelle  set  his  eyes  on  the  stranger, 
than,  rising  with  an  aspect  of  deep  re¬ 
spect,  he  bowed  profoundly,  as  he  said, 

“His  Majesty, the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria." 


Seventeen  Hundred  Years  in  the 
Oven. — One  house  in  Pompeii  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  in  a  state  of  repair,  when 
the  volcanic  storm  buried  it.  Painters 
and  decorators,  and  cleaners  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  situation.  The  household 
gods  were  all  in  disorder,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily,  if  not  out  of  town,  must  have  been 
undergoing  that  condition  of  misery 
which  spring  cleanings  and  other  like 
inflictions  inevitably  entail.  Painters’ 
pots  and  brushes  and  workmen’s  tools 
were  scattered  about.  Tell-tale  spots  of 
whitewash  stained  wall  and  floor.  Such 
domestic  implements  as  pots  and  kettles 
had  been  bundled  up  in  a  corner  all  by 
themselves,  and  the  cook  was  no  where. 
Dinner,  however,  had  not  been  forgotten. 
A  solitary  pot  stood  simmering  (if  it 
ever  did  simmer)  on  the  stove.  And 
(start  not,  for  it  is  true,)  there  was  a 
bronze  dish  in  waiting  before  the  oven, 
and  on  the  dish  a  sucking  pig !  all  ready 
to  be  baked.  But  the  oven  was  already 
engaged  with  its  full  complement  of 
bread.  So  the  sucking  pig  had  to  wait. 
And  it  never  entered  the  oven,  and  the 
loaves  were  never  taken  out  till  after  a 
sojourn  of  1,700  years!  They  had  been 
eooking  ever  since  the  23rd  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  A.  B.  76.  Fiorelli  has  them  now 
in  his  museum  at  Pompeii,  twenty-one 
)f  them,  rather  hard,  of  course,  and 
ilack  ;  but  perfectly  preserved. — Lei¬ 
sure  Hours. 
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A  Sunday-School  Veteran. 


BY  THE  EDITOS. 


There  is  a  growing  dislike  in  our 
country  to  old  people  for  offices  of  pub¬ 
lic  importance  and  trust.  Old  lawyers, 
old  doctors,  and  especially  old  ministers, 
as  a  rule,  increasingly  lose  their  hold  on 
public  favor,  after  they  have  passed 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  age  clamors 
for  “  young  blood.”  The  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  of  age,  and  the  power  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  life  of  fifty  amounts  to  little  com¬ 
pared  with  the  supposed  claims  of  be¬ 
ginners,  who  flourish  their  fresh  diplo¬ 
mas  and  boast  of  superior  scientific 
attainments.  This  spirit  has  measurably 
aflTected  the  Sunday-school  cause.  In 
most  schools  giay  hairs  are  very  rarely 
seen  among  the  teachers.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  goodly  proportion  of  teachers  in 
early  life  for  this  work,  provided  they 
are  in  all  respects  qualified.  But  we 
hold  that  an  aged  Christian,  of  well- 
known  and  undoubted  piety,  possessing 
average  mental  fitness,  is  a  great  prize 
in  a  Sunday-school.  A  hoary  head  in 
such  a  nursery  of  souls;  is  a  silent  bene¬ 
diction. 

Such,  we  are  pleased  to  report,  was 
our  venerable  friend,  Hon.  William 
Heidenreich,  of  Reading,  Pa.  He  fell 
sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  on  February  9, 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  we 
laid  him  to  rest  until  the  resurrection 
morn.  He  came  to  our  city  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  Soon  thereafter  he  began 
teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church.  Ten  years  ago 
he  helped  to  found  Emanuel’s  Reformed 
Mission-school  of  this  city.  He  was  for 
many  years  its  Vice  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary.  In  it  he  continued  to  teach 
faithfully,  until  he  was  over  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he 
was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  there- 


after  disabled  as  a  teacher.  Still,  al¬ 
though  sick,  his  heart  was  with  the 
school,  to  which  he  kept  sending  his 
weekly  gifts. 

He  lost  his  father  when  but  four  years 
old.  Ever  thereafter  God  was  his 
provident  father  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
His  pious,  widowed  mother  led  and 
trained  him  up  for  Christ.  And  when 
he  got  to  be  a  man,  he  piously  cared  for 
her,  and  gave  her  a  kind  home  under 
his  roof-tree  until  her  death.  God  has 
promised  that  it  shall  be  well  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  honor  their  parents.  It  was 
well  with  William  Heidenreich.  And 
he  knew  it.  Rarely  if  ever  did  I  visit 
him  in  his  illness  when  he  did  not  say : 

I  am  very  thankful.  God  has  blessed 
me  wonderfully.” 

He  learned  a  trade ;  learned  it  well. 
Few  men  were  better  cabinet  makers 
than  he.  Eighteen  years  he  worked  at 
his  trade.  Then  he  became  a  merchant. 
Twenty-five  years  he  followed  this  busi¬ 
ness.  He  served  as  Associate  Judge  of 
Berks  county.  And  for  several  success¬ 
ive  terms  he  was  elected  as  treasurer  of 
our  city.  People  of  both  parties  voted 
for  him,  and  offered  to  elect  him  a  third 
time,  after  eight  years  of  service,  but  he 
declined  being  a  candidate. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance ;  tall, 
well-built,  and  as  erect  at  seventy-five 
as  a  youth  at  fifteen.  There  are  some  men, 
whose  bodily  presence  will  attract  at¬ 
tention  in  any  crowd.  Among  a  thou¬ 
sand  others,  strangers  will  ask  :  “  Who 
is  that  person?”  Such  was  he.  His 
steady,  measured  step  and  stately  form 
were  familiar  even  to  the  children  on  our 
streets. 

He  was  very  regular  in  his  habits  ; 
very  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Always  went  to  bed  at  a  regular  early 
hour.  And  God  gave  His  beloved  sleep. 
He  dressed  plainly,  yet  looked  neat. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  bought  a  gray  over¬ 
coat.  He  wore  it  eighteen  winters — until 
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he  was  taken  sick.  And  it  became  him 
as  well  at  seventy-five  as  it  did  at  fifty- 
seven.  He  used  to  tell  me  that  it  would 
last  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Many  a 
one  would  have  worn  it  to  rags  in  three 
years.  He  took  good  care  of  his  body 
and  of  his  garments. 

Chiefly  did  he  care  for  his  soul.  In 
early  youth  he  was  confirmed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  had 
his  infirmities  and  strove  to  overcome 
them.  Slowly,  by  the  help  of  Christ, 
he  conquered  self,  as  few  persons  do. 
How  far  his  mild  and  gentle  spirit  was 
the  result  of  natural  disposition,  and 
how  far  the  work  of  grace,  I  cannot 
tell.  One  thing  I  know,  that  he  was  a 
genile-m^iVi.  Always  the  same  ;  in  the 
most  exciting  troubles,  never  excited ; 
under  the  greatest  provocations,  seem¬ 
ingly  not  provoked.  Said  a  friend  to 
me  the  other  day :  “  Sometimes  several 
dozen  of  us  would  stand  around  the 
treasurer’s  desk,  some  impatiently  wait¬ 
ing  to  pay  their  taxes.  Calmly  the  judge 
wrote  one  receipt  after  another,  not  the 
least  hurried  or  flurried,  meanwhile 
speaking  pleasantly  with  the  waiting 
groups  and  keeping  them  in  good  hu¬ 
mor.” 

Once  an  enraged  female  taxpayer 
rushed  into  his  office,  belaboring  him 
furiously  for  certain  alleged  injustice 
she  should  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  city.  Not  the  least  ruffled  he  bore 
her  abuse  with  a  smile,  and  spoke  kindly 
to  her.  She  left  in  a  rage.  Shortly 
thereafter  she  returned  and  asked  his 
pardon  with  all  manner  of  apologies. 
This  uniformly  even  -and  mild  temper 
attracted  hosts  of  friends  around  him. 

Once  a  certain  difficulty  arose  in  his 
Mission-school.  The  feeling  among  cer¬ 
tain  teachers  ran  high.  Embittered 
and  embarrassed,  their  excitement 
threatened  to  damage  the  school.  At 
length  the  Judge,  with  a  smile  of  the 
most  unselfish  love,  spoke  mildly  to 
tbem  like  a  father,  and  breathed  peace 
upon  them.  His  counsel  was  heeded 
and  the  trouble  was  healed. 

For  years  he  taught  a  class  of  half- 
grown  boys.  Some  of  them  were  ill- 
trained  at  home  ;  rude  and  ill-behaved 
at  Sunday-school.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  he  succeeded  to  subdue  trouble¬ 
some  scholars.  His  kind  and  sweet 
spirit,  and  a  certain  undefinable  power 


called  Christian  character  and  personal 
influence,  conquered  the  most  hopeless 
cases.  Childless  himself,  many  children 
fondly  loved  him  as  a  father.  He  was 
a  favorite  among  the  little  ones  and  they 
eagerly  sought  his  little  attentions,  skip¬ 
ping  by  his  side  or  trying  to  reach  up  to 
his  hand,  so  as  to  get  the  benediction  of 
his  touch.  By  changing  a  word,  the 
couplet  applied  to  Goldemith’s  Village 
Pastor,  was  true  of  him. 

E’en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  coat  to  share  the  good  man’s 

smile. 

He  was  fond  of  reading,  especially 
books  of  travel  and  religious  biography. 
Many  a  volume  did  he  borrow  out  of 
my  library,  and  always  returned  it 
promptly  and  as  nice  and  clean  as  when 
be  got  it.  Above  all  did  he  search  the 
Scriptures.  Of  certain  Psalms  and 
chapters  he  never  wearied.  Psalm  42, 
46,  51,  71,  103  ;  John  14  and  17 
were  to  him  never-failing  foun¬ 
tains  of  comfort,  to  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  resorted.  His  old,  well-worn 
Bible  is  full  of  marks  showing  where  he 
sought  comfort  and  guidance.  “  Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul,”  and  other  hymns  he 
had  committed  to  memory,  and  often 
repeated  them,  even  on  his  death-bed. 

Not  a  dreary  soulless  Christian  was 
he.  Cheerful  as  few  men  were,  profess¬ 
ing  godliness  with  contentment,  and 
that  was  his  chief  gain.  He  required 
little  to  please  and  satisfy  him.  God 
gave  him  as  he  wished — neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  but  food  convenient  for  him. 
He  was  a  great  fisherman.  Fond  of 
this  pastime,  and  successful  in  it.  He 
knew  all  the  good  fishing  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  found  some,  which 
others  knew  not  of  No  recreation  was  so 
pleasing  to  him  as  when  he  could  spend 
a  day  thus.  With  rod  in  one  hand  and 
a  small  dinner  kettle  in  the  other,  he 
strolled  along  the  river  bank,  like  a 
true  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton.  AVhat 
though  the  fish  would  not  bite  for  hours, 
he  used  to  say  to  me  ;  I  still  enjoy  it. 
Seatfd  quietly  on  a  rock  or  under  a  shade 
tree,  watching  the  line,  his  thoughts 
could  wander  about  to  scenes  and  things 
of  days  long  gone  or  days  to  come.  A 
good  place  for  quiet  meditation,  he 
thought  it  was.  Isaak  Walton  was  of 
the  same  opinion. 
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Beautiful  to  behold  were  his  religious 
habits.  Regular  and  prompt  in  all  his 
duties.  Never  behind  time,  rarely 
much  ahead  of  time.  Always  in  his 
place.  In  every  little  and  great  duty 
he  tried  to  bear  his  part.  When  he 
could  no  longer  attend  church,  the 
church  brought  her  ministrations  to  him. 
Even  when  sick  he  never  failed  to  hand 
me  his  thank-offering  at  the  holy  com¬ 
munion.  It  was  never  less  than  two 
dollars.  That  was  to  him  a  sacred 
privilege. 

I  have  said  much  of  this  Sunday- 
school  veteran.  Not  to  flatter  him,  for 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  that.  But  to 
hold  up  the  lessons  of  his  humble  life 
for  the  imitation  of  others.  Keep  the 
good  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  no 
matter  how  old  they  are.  We  need 
veterans,  persons  who  have  grown  wise 
by  experience  and  earnest  Christian  en¬ 
deavor.  Teach  the  children  to  revere 
and  rise  up  before  the  “hoary  head.” 
They  not  only  need  lessons  to  live  pious¬ 
ly  when  young,  but  lessons  to  teach  them 
how  to  grow  old  happily.  The  crown 
of  a  pious,  peaceful  old  age,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  precious  gifts  at¬ 
tainable  this  side  of  heaven. 


The  Locked-up  Pardon.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  on 
the  seashore,  I  remember  contemplating 
with  thrilling  interest  an  old,  gray, 
ruined  tower,  covered  with  ivy.  There 
was  a  remarkable  history  connected 
with  the  spot.  In  that  tower  was  for¬ 
merly  hanged  one  of  the  best  governors 
the  island  ever  possessed.  He  had  been 
accused  of  treachery  to  the  king  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  received 
sentence  of  death.  Intercession  was 
made  on  his  behalf,  and  a  pardon  was 
sent,  but  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
bitter  enemy,  who  kept  it  locked  up, 
and  the  governor  was  hanged.  His 
name  is  still  honored  by  the  many,  and 
you  may  often  hear  a  pathetic  ballad 
sung  to  his  memory,  to  the  music  of  the 
spinning-wheel. 

We  must  feel  horror-struck  at  the 
turpitude  of  that  man  who,  having  the 
pardon  for  his  fellow-creature  in  his 
possession,  could  keep  it  back,  and  let 
him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  let 
us  restrain  our  indignation  till  we  ask 


ourselves  whether  God  might  not  point 
His  Anger  to  most  of  us,  and  say  :  “  Thou 
art  the  man.  Thou  hast  a  pardon  in 
thine  hands  to  save  thy  fellow-creature, 
not  from  temporal,  but  from  eternal 
death.  Thou  hast  a  pardon  suited  to 
all,  sent  to  all,  designated  for  all.  Thou 
hast  enjoyed  it  thyself,  but  hast  thou 
not  kept  it  back  from  thy  brother,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  it  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ?  ” — Selected. 


‘‘  Bring  Another  Brother.’’  Du¬ 
ring  the  Exhibition  of  1867  in  Paris,  a 
minister  met  with  an  instance  of  direct 
labor  for  souls  which  he  states  he  can 
never  forget.  In  conversation  with  an 
engineer  employed  on  one  of  the  plea¬ 
sure-boats  which  ply  on  the  Seine,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  man  was  a 
Christian,  and  on  the  inquiry  being  put, 
by  what  means  he  was  converted,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “My  mate  is  a  Christian,  and 
continually  he  told  me  of  the  great  love 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  readiness  to 
save,  and  he  never  rested  until  I  was  a 
changed  man.  For  it  was  a  rule  in  our 
church  that  when  a  brother  is  converted, 
he  must  go  and  bring  another  brother  ; 
and  when  a  sister  is  converted,  she  must 
go  and  bring  another  sister ;  and  so 
more  than  a  hundred  of  us  have  been 
recovered  from  popery  to  the  simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  gospel  is  to  spread 
through  the  whole  world.  By  the  silent 
force  of  consistent  life,  by  the  prevalence 
of  importunate  prayer,  by  the  season¬ 
able  testimony  of  our  lips  in  converse 
with  our  fellow  inen,  let  us  love  to  make 
Jesus  known;  for  He  has  said,  “  Who¬ 
soever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven.” — Christian  at  Work. 


In  Sunday-school  teaching,  as  stated 
in  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  at 
Lynn,  Mass : 

1.  If  you  would  give,  you  must  first 
possess. 

2.  In  order  to  succeed,  a  teacher  must 
deal  with  particulars. 

3.  Teachers  must  be  impressed  with 
the  sacredness  of  childhood. 

4.  The  successful  teacher  must  be 
patient. 

5.  The  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  absolutely  necessary. — The  Methodist. 
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To  do  justice  to  a  class,  you  as  its 
teacher  must  acquaint  yourself  not  only 
with  the  face  and  forms,  but  with  the 
hearts  and  lives,  of  its  members.  Be 
more  than  a  teacher;  be  a  friend  and 
guide  to  each  one ;  let  each  feel  assured 
of  your  sympathy  in  trials  and  plea¬ 
sures,  I  know  this  will  seem  too  great 
a  task  to  many  ;  but  it  should  be  done. 
If  a  teacher  is  always  early  in  his  seat, 
he  will  have  many  a  moment  of  pleasant 
conversation  and  greeeting  that  may  do 
more  good  than  a  dozen  lessons.  When 
I  see  a  teacher  who  sits  with  his  class, 
exchanging  only  a  bow  or  formal  greet¬ 
ing  with  each,  I  pity  him  and  them,  and 
long  to  say,  “  Why  don’t  you  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  ?”  If  John  is 
a  clerk  or  a  cash-boy,  I  say,  “  Well,  my 
boy,  how  has  business  been  with  you 
this  past  week  ?  Have  you  remembered 
the  practical  truths  of  last  Sunday  ;  and 
did  they  help  you  any  ?  ”  If  Sarah  is  at¬ 
tending  school,  ask  her  how  the  lessons 
are;  if  she  says,  “Very  hard,”  remind 
her  that  she  may  always  get  wisdom  for 
the  asking  ;  and  this  means  in  arithmetic 
as  well  as  in  religion.  I  once  heard  the 
teacher  of  a  large  class  of  young  ladies 
say  that  he  never  made  personal  appli¬ 
cations,  or  asked  pointed  questions,  lest 
it  should  provoke  some  member  of  his 
class.  Just  think  what  a  field  to  leave 
uncultivated !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
does  not  reap  a  bountiful  harvest  ?  My 
heart  sank  when  I  heard  that  teacher 
say  that  there  were  some  classes  that 
could  not  bear  any  pointed  remarks,  and 
that  his  was  one  which  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  only  with  general  statements 
as  to  the  necessity  of  salvation  and  the 
way  of  attaining  it.  In  my  own  case, 
it  is  my  constant  aim  to  teach  my  class 
each  Sabbath  as  if  it  were  the  last  time 
I  should  ever  meet  them  on  earth ;  and 
to  my  mind  the  best  way  to  leave  a  per¬ 
manent  impression  on  the  minds  of  pu¬ 
pils  is  to  aid  each  in  drawing  from  the 
lesson  a  practical  truth  that  can  be  wo¬ 
ven  into  the  daily  life. — S.  S.  Times. 


“  If  You  Love  Me,  Lean  Hard.” 
— The  Boston  Recorder  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  Miss  Fiske,  while  in  the  Nes- 
torian  Mission,  was  at  one  time  in  feeble 
health,  and  much  depressed  in  spirits. 

One  hot  Sabbath  afternoon  she  sat  on 

8 


her  mat  on  the  chapel  floor,  longing  for 
support  and  rest,  feeling  unable  to 
maintain  her  trying  position  until  the 
close  of  worship.  Presently  she  felt  a 
woman’s  form  seated  at  her  back,  aud 
heard  the  whisper,  ‘  Lean  on  me.’  Scare  - 
ly  yielding  to  the  request,  she  heard  it 
repeated,  ‘  Lean  on  me.’  Then  she  di¬ 
vided  her  weight  with  the  gentle  pleader, 
but  that  did  not  suffice.  In  earnest,  al¬ 
most  reproachful  tones  the  voice  again 
urged,  ‘If  you  love  me,  lean  hard.’” 
This  incident  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  commentary  on  the  nature  of  true 
love,  which  is  the  happiest  when  it  can 
do  most  for  the  loved  one. 


It  is  related  of  Andrew  Fuller  that, 
on  a  begging  tour  for  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions,  he  called  on  a  certain  wealthy 
nobleman  to  whom  he  was  unknown, 
but  who  had  heard  much  of  Fuller’s  tal¬ 
ents  and  piety.  After  he  had  stated  to 
him  the  object  of  his  visit,  his  lordship 
observed  that  he  thought  he  should 
make  him  no  donation.  Dr.  Fuller  was 
preparing  to  return,  when  the  nobleman 
remarked  that  there  was  one  man  to 
whom,  if  he  could  see  him,  he  thought 
he  would  givesomething  for  the  mission, 
and  that  man  was  Andrew  Fuller.  Mr. 
Fuller  immediately  replied,  “  My  name, 
sir,  is  Andrew  Fuller.”  On  this  the 
nobleman,  with  some  hesitation,  gave  him 
a  guinea.  Observing  the  indifference  of 
the  donor,  Mr.  Fuller  looked  him  in  the 
face  with  much  gravity,  and  said,  “  Does 
this  donation,  sir,  come  from  your  heayt? 
If  it  does  not,  I  wish  not  to  receive  it.” 
The  nobleman  was  melted  and  overcome 
with  this  honest  frankness,  and  taking 
from  his  purse  ten  guineas  more,  said, 
“There,  sir,  these  come  from  my  heart.” 
Men  should  give  to  the  cause  of  missions 
cheerfully.  They  should  do  good  with 
a  good  motive.  “  The  Lord  loves  a 
cheerful  giver.” 


Thomas  Carlyle  :  “  The  older  1 
grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink 
of  eternity — the  more  comes  back  to  me 
the  sentence  in  the  catechism  which  I 
learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and 
deeper  its  meaning  becomes :  ‘  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?  To  glorify  God, 
and  enjoy  Him  forever.’  ” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


APRIL  1.  LESSON  XIIT. 

Easter.  Matt,  xxviii.  1-10. 


1877. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


1.  In  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  t'>wards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came 
i\lary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary  to  see 
the  sepulchre. 

2.  And  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake : 
for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from 
the  door,  and  sat  upon  it. 

3.  His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and 
his  raiment  white  as  enow. 

4.  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake, 
and  became  as  dead  men. 

5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto 
the  women,  Fear  not  ye :  for  I  know  that  ye 
seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 


6.  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  : 

7.  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples,  that 
he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold,  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee :  there  shall  ye  see  him  : 
lo,  I  have  told  you. 

8.  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run 
to  bring  his  disciples  word. 

9.  ^  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples, 
behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And 
they  came,  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him. 

10.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not 
afraid :  go  tell  my  brethren,  that  they  go  into 
Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 


Home  Readings  for  HoJy  Week. 


Monday. — The  cursing  the  fig-tree.  Matt.  xxi. 
18-22. 


Tuesday. — The  withered  fig-tree.  Matt.  xi. 
20-27. 


Wednesday. — Jesus  in  retirement.  Jno.  xii. 
36-43. 


ThxLrsday.—The  passover,  Luke  xxii.  1-20. 
Friday. — The  crucifixion.  John  xix. 
16-37. 

Saturday.— ThQ  sealed  sepulchre.  Matt, 
xxvii.  62-66. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  ver.  1.— 
Who  went  to  the  sepulchre?  Did  any  of  the 
other  women  go?  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  When  did 
they  go?  How  early  ?  What  did  they  bring 
with  them?  (Matt.  xvi.  1).  What  perplexed 
them  on  the  way  ?  (Mark  xvi.  3). 

The  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre,  vers.  2-3.— 
Whom  did  they  see  there?  What  had  he  done  ? 
Wbat  great  event  happened  in  nature?  What 
was  the  appearance  of  the  angel?  Was  there 
more  than  one  angel?  (Mark  xvi.  56;  Luke 
xxiv.  4).  Mention  some  other  appearances  of 
angels  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  At  His 
birth,  in  the  wilderness,  at  His  ascension. 

The  Soldiers  at  the  Sepulchre,  ver.4. — 
AVhat  effect  had  the  appearance  of  the  angel  upon 
tlie  soldiers?  Why  were  they  afraid?  Were 
they  convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ? 
(Matt,  xxviii.  11).  What  story  were  they 
bribed  to  tell?  (Matt,  xxviii.  13-15).  What 
does  this  prove  in  regard  to  the  Jews  ? 


The  resurrection  announced  by  the 
Angel,  vers.  5-7. — What  did  the  angel  say  to 
the  women  ?  Does  this  not  contradict  the  soldiers 
story?  Which  is  most  worthy  of  belief  ?  What 
did  the  angel  invite  them  to  do  ?  Did  any  of 
them  go  in  ?  (Matt.  xvi.  5).  Was  the  sepulchre 
empty?  What  was  left  behind?  (Jno.  xx. 
6-7).  What  were  they  to  tell  the  disciples? 
Where  were  they  to  meet  Christ?  Had  He 
foretold  this  ?  Did  He  meet  them  there  ? 

The  resurrection  announced  by  the 
W omen,  vers.  8-10. — In  what  state  of  mind  were 
they  ?  Why  with  fear  ?  Why  with  great  joy  ? 
Whom  did  they  meet?  How  did  He  address  them? 
What  did  the  women  do?  What  does  this 
prove  ?  To  whom  did  the  women  announce  the 
resurrection  ?  (Luke  xxiv.  9).  Did  the  disciples 
believe  at  first?  (ver.  24,  11). 

General  questions. — What  great  victory  did 
Christ  gain  in  His  resurrection? 

What  comfort  have  we  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ? 


CATECHISM. 

XIII.  Lord^i  Day. 

33.  Why  is  Christ  called  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  since  we  are  also  the  children  of 
God? 


Because  Christ  alone  is  the  eternal  and  na¬ 
tural  Son  of  God ;  but  we  are  children  adopted 
of  God,  by  grace,  for  His  sake. 
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Comments. — The  Women  at  the 
Sepulchre.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary 
the  mother  of  James,  Joanna,  Salome 
and  others  are  mentioned  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  evangelists.  These  and  other  women 
shared  to  a  large  extent  in  the  ministry 
of  Christ  and  of  His  disciples.  They 
were  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  se¬ 
pulchre.  And  so  it  is  to-day.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
women  have  been  distinguished  for 
faithfulness  and  devotion  to  their  Lord 
and  Master.  Among  the  heathen  women 
are  degraded.  Christianity  elevates  and 
ennobles  them.  In  our  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  they  are  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  earnest  workers. 

They  came  to  the  sepulchre  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning.  It  was  their  first 
opportunity.  They  could  not  go  on  their 
errand  until  the  Sabbath  was  ended. 
They  came  to  complete  the  work  of  em¬ 
balming  which  had  no  doubt  been  hasti¬ 
ly  and  imperfectly  done  amid  the  excit¬ 
ing  scenes  of  Friday. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Like  the  women 
we  should  seek  the  Lord  early.  He 
never  repents  who  seeks  the  Lord  be¬ 
times.  Here  we  have  a  beautiful  exam¬ 
ple  of  woman’s  devotion.  Let  us  imitate 
it. 

The  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre. 
The  earthquake  had  occurred  before  the 
women  came  to  the  spot.  They  had  no 
doubt  heard  it  on  the  way.  The  earth 
quaked  when  Christ  died  on  the  cross. 
So  also  at  His  resurrection.  And  we  are 
told  that  the  earth  will  quake  again  at 
the  last  day. 

The  angel  descends  from  heaven  to 
declare  to  the  coming  women  the  glo¬ 
rious  news  of  the  resurrection.  Their 
difficulties  are  anticipated  and  he  comes 
to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  stone  should  be  rolled  away  to  allow 
the  Saviour  to  come  forth  from  the  tomb. 
We  may  believe  that  He  rose  before  it 
was  removed.  It  was  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women  that  they  might 
look  within  and  be  assured  that  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  Pharisees 
thought  they  had  made  the  door  secure 
by  sealing  it  and  placing  a  guard  of  sol¬ 
diers  there.  How  weak  is  man  when  he 
contends  against  the  Almighty. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  earth  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 


When  help  is  needed  God  sends  it. 
Angels  are  ministering  spirits.  In  the 
histoiy  of  Christ  they  appear  at  HU 
birth,  after  the  temptation,  at  HU  as¬ 
cension — yea, 

Through  all  Ilia  travels  here  below, 
They  did  His  steps  attend, 

Oft  wondering  how  or  where  at  last 
This  mystic  scene  would  end. 

And  so  they  still  minister  to  us — 
“  The  angels  are  hovering  around.” 

The  ^ldiers  at  the  Sepulchre. 
They  were  struck  with  terror  at  the  sud¬ 
den  and  strange  appearance  of  the 
angel.  Fleeing  from  the  spot  they  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  city  and  showed  the  chief 
priests  all  that  had  been  done.  Fear 
seizes  upon  them  when  thU  strange  story 
is  told.  But  the  truth  must  not  be 
known,  and  so  the  soldiers  are  bribed  to 
tell  a  lie.  Thus  they  add  crime  to  crime. 
But  the  evidence  of  the  soldiers  against 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  is  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  trust.  It  is,  however,  too  true 
that  there  are  some  even  in  our  day  who 
would  rather  accept  the  testimony  of 
these  bribed  soldiers  than  that  of  all 
those  who  bore  such  unmistakable  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  father  of 
liars  has  many  willing  foil  wers.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  established  upon 
the  truth.  The  enemies  of  Christ  would 
subvert  it  by  falsehood. 

The  Resurrection  Announced  by 
THE  Angel.  Well  may  those  tremble 
who  seek  to  keep  Christ  among  the  dead. 
But  the  friends  of  Jesus  need  not  fear. 

He  is  not  here !  The  resurrection  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  promises  of 
God  are  fulfilled.  The  battle  is  fought, 
the  victory  is  won !  Oh  death  !  where  is 
thy  sting?  Oh  grave!  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  bonds  of  sin  and  death 
are  broken.  Come,  and  see.  He  is  not 
here  !  He  lay  there.  Feast  your  eyes 
upon  the  spot.  There  the  Saviour  lay. 
But  now  the  sepulchre  is  empty,  and  in 
this  we  have  a  sure  guarantee  that  the 
grave  will  not  hold  us.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  declares  to  the  world  that  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead. 

Go  quickly,  and  spread  the  glorious 
news.  Tell  His  disciples  that  He  will 
meet  them  in  Galilee  according  to  HLs 
promise.  Never  was  such  news  heralded 
before.  It  was  joyful  news  for  all  men. 
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And  from  that  day  to  this  the  glorious 
announcement  has  been  proclaimed  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation. 

Fractical  Thoughts.  Do  you  believe 
in  the  risen  Christ  ?  Are  you  risen  with 
Him? 

The  Kesurrection  Announced  by 
THE  Women.  They  delay  not  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Fear  and  joy  mingle  in  their 
hearts.  In  their  eagerness  to  tell  it 
“  they  ran  to  bring  the  disciples  word.” 
The  risen  Lord  meets  them  on  the  way. 
There  was  fear  mingled  with  joy  in  their 
hearts  at  the  strange  things  which  had 
happened  But  Jesus  calms  their  fears 
and  repeats  the  message  given  by  the 
angel.  Now  are  they  sure  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  angel  had  declared  it ; 
they  saw  the  stone  rolled  away  and  the 
empty  tomb  ;  they  had  not  only  seen 
Jesus  but  had  heard  His  voice  and  em¬ 
braced  His  feet.  All  fear  is  gone  and 
joy  reigns  in  their  hearts. 

Practical  Thoughts.  If  we  have  found 
a  risen  Christ  we  should  be  eager  to 
make  Him  known  to  those  who  know 
Him  not.  When  Christ  reveals  Himself 
to  our  hearts  all  fear  is  cast  out  and  joy 
reigns  supreme.  Let  us  run  and  make 
known  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 


Giving  Broken  Things  to  God. 


Wise  heads  are  sometimes  found  on 
young  shoulders.  Infant  lips  sometimes 
utter  sharp  truths  and  biting  sarcasms. 
A  child’s  eyes  see  farther,  and  a  child’s 
mind  understands  more  than  older 
heads  imagine. 

Clothing for  the  Freedmen  !  We  want 
to  send  two  or  three  barrels  of  clothing 
for  the  poor  blacks  at  the  South.  Who 
will  give  to  God's  poor  ?  “  He  that 

giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Such  was  the  call  from  the  pulpit. 
Of  course  the  matter  was  talked  over 
in  the  family.  Clothes-presses  were 
ransacked.  Second-handed  garments, 
with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  rent  in 
them,  were  gathered  together,  and  a  re¬ 
spectable  bundle  was  sent  to  the 
“barrel.”  Little  eyes  looked  on  with 
interest.  Little  thoughts  were  busy. 
Why  did  we  send  so  many  second-hand 
things  to  God’s  poor?  Why  didn’t  we 
send  some  of  our  best  things  to  the 
Lord  ? 


Not  long  after  a  valuable  chair  was 
badly  broken.  What  shall  we  do  with 
that  chair?  was  a  natural  question.  ‘J 
dess,"  “  I  dess  we  shall  have  to  dive  it  to 
Hod." 

What  a  commentary  on  poor  nature ! 
How  prone  we  are  to  give  broken  things 
to  God  !  How  the  old  Jews  set  us  the 
example  !  How  they  would  persist  in 
bringing  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,  for  sacrifice,  when  God  de¬ 
manded  the  spotless  and  unblemished. 
In  one  of  our  secular  papers,  not  long 
since,  we  saw  the  statement  that  the 
deacons  of  a  certain  church  out  West 
usually  spent  a  large  part  of  Monday 
mending  the  broken  scrip  which  was 
put  into  the  contribution  box  on  Sunday. 
No  doubt  the  statement  was  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  But  we  question  if  there  was  ever 
a  church  treasurer  who  did  not  have 
considerable  of  such  work  to  do.  And 
sometimes  the  scrip  aforesaid  is  not  only 
broken,  but  not  even  worth  mending. 
It  is  counterfeit. 

Giving  broken  things  to  God !  What 
multitudes  of  impenitent  sinners  are 
doing  it  or  proposing  to  do  it !  “  Give 

me  thine  heart,”  says  God.  Give  it  now. 
Give  it  in  youth.  Give  it  in  manhood. 
Give  your  best  days,  your  best  strength, 
you  best  services,  your  best  powers  of 
mind  and  body  to  God.  But  no  :  not 
now,  is  the  response.  Wait — wait  till 
old  age  comes — till  sinful  indulgences  no 
longer  exhilarate.  Wait  till  death  stares 
me  in  the  face.  Then  I’ll  give  myself 
to  God  ;  then,  when  I  am  broken,  and 
helpless  and  useless.  Oh,  for  shame  ! 

Dear  reader,  don’t  give  broken  things 
to  God — that  is,  with  one  exception. 
There  is  one  broken  thing  which  God 
calls  for  and  never  will  refuse.  It  is  a 
broken  heart.  Give  Him  that  but  let 
all  your  oflTerings  be  sound  and  whole¬ 
some. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


Early  Conversions. — “Why  do  you 
work  so  hard  for  those  very  little  chil¬ 
dren  ?”  said  a  friend  to  a  zealous  infant- 
class  teacher.  “  Because  God  has  set 
no  limit  before  which  they  may  not 
serve  Him,”  was  the  reply. 

“  The  sweetest  fact  I  find  in  all  my 
past  life,”  said  a  very  aged  Christian, 
“  is,  that  from  my  earliest  childhood,  I 
have  personally  known  the  L^rd  Jesus.” 
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1877. 


Fust  Sunday  after  Easter.  Luke  xxiv.  36-48. 

CHRIST  RISEN  :  APPEARS  TO  THE  APOSTLES. 


36.  7  And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Peace  be  unto  you. 

37.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted, 
and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit. 

38.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  trou¬ 
bled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ? 

39.  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spiiit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have. 

40.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 

41.  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy, 
and  wondered,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  here 
any  meat? 

42.  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled 
fish,  and  of  a  honeycomb. 


43.  And  he  took  ii,  and  did  eat  before 
them. 

44.  And  he  said  unto  them.  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet 
with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me. 

45.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  scriptures. 

46.  And  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written, 
and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day : 

47.  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

48.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  Apostles  unbelieving,  vers.  36-38.— 
Had  the  Apostles  been  informed  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion?  Did  they  believe?  (ver.  11).  What  did 
the  words  of  the  women  seem  to  them  to  be?  At 
what  time  did  the  Lord  appear  to  the  disci¬ 
ples?  (Jno.  XX.  19).  What  effect  did  it  have 
upon  them?  Did  they  know  the  Saviour? 
What  did  He  say  ?  What  were  their  thoughts  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  their  not  knowing 
Him  ?  (Mark  xvi.  14). 

The  Apostles  Convinced,  vers.  39-43.-  Of 
what  did  the  Saviour  wish  to  convince  them  ? 
What  did  He  show  them  ?  Why  His  hands 
and  feet?  Did  they  examine  them  ?  1  Jno.  i.  3). 
What  was  the  effect  upon  them?  What  other 
proof  of  His  resurrection  did  He  give?  Was 
this  sufficient  to  convince  them  ?  Do  we  hear 
of  any  unbelief  on  their  part  after  this  ?  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  convinced  ? 


The  Apostles  Instructed,  vers.  44-47.-On 
what  occasion  had  Jesus  spoken  of  His  resur¬ 
rection?  (Luke  xviii.  31-34).  To  what  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  did  He  refer  them  as  speaking 
of  Him  ?  How  were  they  made  to  understand 
the  Scriptures  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  that 
Christ  should  die  and  rise  from  the  dead  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  repent  of  our  sins?  If  we 
repent  will  Christ  forgive  us?  Who  alone  can 
forgive  sins?  When  we  study  the  Scriptures, 
ought  we  not  to  pray  to  the  Saviour  to  en¬ 
lighten  our  minds  so  that  we  might  understand 
them  ? 

TheApostles  as  Witnesses,  vers.  47-48.— 
To  whom  was  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  ?  What 
was  the  commission  given  to  the  Apostles? 
(Mark  xvi.  15,  16).  Where  were  they  to  begin  ? 
Of  what  were  they  to  be  witnesses  ?  Of  the  per¬ 
son  and  work  of  Christ  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XIV.  Lord's  Da/y. 


35.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
“He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ?“ 

That  God’s  eternal  Son,  who  is,  and  conti- 
nueth  true  and  eternal  God,  took  upon  Him 
the  very  nature  of  man,  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  He  might  also  be  the  true 


seed  of  David,  like  unto  His  brethren  in  all 
things,  sin  excepted. 

36.  What  profit  dost  thou  receive  by  Christ's 
holy  conception  and  nativity  ? 

That  He  is  our  mediator,  and  with  His  inno¬ 
cence  and  perfect  holiness  covers,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  my  sins,  wherein  I  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth. 


1.  Jesus,  my  eternal  Trust, 

And  my  Saviour,  ever  liveth  ; 

This  I  know;  and  deep  and  just 
Is  the  peace  this  knowledge  giveth  ; 
Calm  though  death’s  long  night  be  fraught 
Still  with  many  an  anxious  thought. 


2.  Hope’s  strong  chain,  around  me  bound. 
Still  shall  twine  my  Saviour  grasping; 
And  my  hand  of  faith  be  found. 

As  death  left  it,  Jesu.s  clasping  ; 

No  assault  the  foe  can  make. 

E’er  that  deathless  clasp  shall  break  t 
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Comments. — The  Apostles  Unbe¬ 
lieving.  On  the  morning  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  Jesus  appeared  to  the  women  as 
they  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre. 
Afterward  He  appeared  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  as  she  stood  weeping  at  the  emp¬ 
ty  tomb.  The  third  appearance  was  to 
Peter  and  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  Strange  to  say, 
the  disciples  did  not  believe  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  women.  The  tragic  scenes 
of  Friday  were  too  great  a  shock  to 
their  faith  and  expect  itions.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  hope  had  fled  from  them  at  the 
Cross.  It  was  true  that  Jesus  had  spo¬ 
ken  of  His  resurrection  but  their  mem¬ 
ories  failed  to  bring  His  words  to  their 
remembrance.  And  though  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  women  was  most  emphatic 
and  clear  they  regarded  it  as  an  idle 
tale.  Then  came  the  two  disciples  who 
told  the  story  of  their  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney  with  the  Lord.  As  they  were  speak¬ 
ing,  behold  !  Jesus  suddenly  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them !  Had  not  the  doors 
and  windows  been  securely  bol  ted  ?  And 
yet  in  spite  of  bolt  and  bars  the  Mas¬ 
ter  stood  before  them.  He  speaks : 
Peace  he  unto  you  !  This  benediction  was 
not  a  mere  form  of  words  but  the  com¬ 
munication  of  peace  to  their  hearts. 
They  needed  it.  They  had  been  trem¬ 
bling  through  f  ar  of  their  enemies. 
They  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  the 
Lord,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  stood  opposed  to  them.  It  was 
then  that  the  Good  Shepherd  came  to 
His  little  flock,  came  from  the  Cross, 
from  the  grave  to  bring  peace  to  their 
troubled,  doubting  hearts. 

But  notwithstanding  His  presence  and 
divine  benediction  we  are  told  that  they 
were  terrified  and  affrighted  and  sup¬ 
posed  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  The  whole 
assembly  was  stricken  with  terror.  See¬ 
ing  their  excitement  He  asks,  “  Why 
are  ye  troubled  ?  Why  do  thoughts 
arise  in  your  hearts?”  So  Mark  tells  us 
(16 :  14)  that  He  upbraided  them  with 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart  because 
they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen 
Him  after  He  was  risen. 

The  Apostles  Convinced. —  They 
imagined  that  the  Spirit  or  Ghost  of  the 
Saviour  stood  before  them.  The  diflB- 
culty  with  them  was  in  regard  to  His 
body.  He  appeared  to  their  eyes  very 
differently  from  what  He  was  before  His 


Crucifixion.  He  had  changed  so  much 
He  stood  before  them  now  in  His  glori¬ 
fied  body.  No  doubt  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour 
to  justify  this  impression.  But  to  assure 
them  of  His  bodily  presence  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Behold  my  hands  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself.”  See  the  prints 
of  the  nails ;  here  in  my  hands ;  here 
in  my  feet ;  look,  here  is  the  mark  of 
the  spear  in  my  side.  In  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  1  John  1 :  3  we  are  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  accepted  His  invitation. 
The  sense  of  touch  was  added  to  that  of 
sight.  And  perhaps  the  expression  of 
Thomas :  “  Except  /  put  my  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  His  side,”  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  other  disciples 
did  this  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
faith,  and  he  demanded  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

At  first  it  was  too  strange  to  believe; 
now  it  is  too  glorious  to  be  able  to  be 
lieve.  Before  they  could  not  believe 
for /ear.  Now  they  cannot  for  joy.  But 
the  Saviour  is  determined  that  the  work 
of  conviction  shall  be  complete.  He 
commands  them  to  bring  Him  a  piece 
of  broiled  fish  and  a  piece  of  honey¬ 
comb,  and  He  took  and  did  eat  before 
them.  He  did  not  eat  it  through  any 
necessity  for  His  nourishment  but  for 
their  conviction.  Now  every  doubt  is 
removed.  All  are  convinced  and  rejoice 
in  His  resurrection. 

Practical  Thought.  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. 

The  Apostles  Instructed.  Hav¬ 
ing  removed  every  doubt  of  His  bodily 
presence  He  proceeds  to  instruct  them. 
He  brings  to  their  remembrance  the 
words  which  He  had  spoken  to  them 
previous  to  His  resurrection.  He  had 
told  them  that  He  must  die  and  that  He 
would  rise  from  the  dead.  This  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
from  sin.  Much  of  His  teaching  had 
either  been  misunderstood  or  forgotten. 
He  makes  known  to  them  how  He  had 
fulfilled  the  Scriptures ;  how  He  was  the 
One  of  whom  Moses  spoke  ;  whom  the 
prophets  predicted  and  of  whom  David 
had  spoken.  He  expounded  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  them  as  He  had  to  the  two  dis¬ 
ciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus :  how  that 
Christ  ought  to  die  and  rise  again.  But 
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He  did  more  than  to  establish  His  claim 
to  the  Messiahship.  He  opened  their 
understandings  that  they  might  under¬ 
stand  the  Scriptures.  With  their  minds 
thus  enlightened  they  were  now  able  to 
interpret  the  mysteries  of  Gk)d’s  revela¬ 
tion  not  only  as  they  were  written  in 
the  Old  Testament  but  also  as  they  were 
embod  ed  in  the  person  of  their  divine 
Lord.  Thus  instructed  they  were  able 
to  go  forth  and  teach  all  nations  and 
proclaim  the  good  news  of  salvation. 
This  instruction  was  necessary  for  them 
and  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  be  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Christ. 

Practical  Thought.  We  can  only  un¬ 
derstand  the  Scriptures  rightly  when  we 
are  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Holy  Spirit  leads  us  into  the  truth  and 
to  the  Truth. 

The  Apostles  as  Witnesses.  Just 
before  His  Ascension  our  Lord  sent  His 
disciples  forth  with  the  divine  commis¬ 
sion  :  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 

preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 
Their  field  was  the  world.  The  good 
news  must  be  proclaimed  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  They  were  to  be  His  witnesses. 
Starting  from  Jerusalem  they  were  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world. 
Nobly  did  they  enter  upon  and  carry 
forward  the  great  work.  They  bore  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  Messiahship  not  only  in 
word  but  in  deed.  For  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  His  testimony  they  forsook  all  and 
laid  down  their  lives  for  Him  and  His 
cause  as  He  had  laid  down  His  life  for 
them.  Neither  privation  nor  persecu¬ 
tion  quenched  their  ardor.  They  held 
up  the  cross  though  it  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks.  They  proclaimed  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  though  it  enraged  the 
Sadducees  and  excited  the  scorn  of  the 
philosophers.  They  proclaimed  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  and  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  needed  to  lead  men  into  the 
way  of  life. 

Practical  thought.  Every  Christian 
is  a  witness  for  Christ 


Temptation. 


Alypius,  a  friend  of  St  Augustine, 
was  accustomed  to  hold  in  the  utmost 
horror  and  detestation  the  gladiatorial 
combats  which  were  exhibited  in  the  age 


in  which  he  lived.  Being  invited  one 
day  by  his  companions  to  be  a  spectator 
of  those  inhuman  sports,  he  refused  to 
go.  They,  however,  insisted  on  his  ac¬ 
companying  them,  and  drew  him  along 
against  his  will.  When  they  had  all 
taken  their  seats  the  games  commenced. 
Alypius  shut  his  eyes,  that  scenes  so 
abominable  might  not  pollute  his  mind. 

Would  to  God,”  said  Augustine,  “he 
had  also  stopped  his  ears !  ”  For,  having 
heard  a  great  cry,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  conquered  by  his  curiosity,  and  opened 
his  eyes  to  see  what  it  was.  One  of  the 
combatants  was  wounded.  No  sooner 
did  he  behold  the  purple  stream  issuing 
from  the  body  of  the  unhappy  wretch, 
than,  instead  of  turning  away  his  eyes, 
they  were  fixed  on  what  he  saw,  and  he 
felt  even  a  pleasure  in  those  brutal  com¬ 
bats.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  man  ; 
he  by  degrees  imbibed  the  sentiments  of 
the  multitude  around  him,  joined  in 
their  shouts  and  exclamations,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  amphitheatre  a 
violent  passion  for  these  games.  And 
not  only  did  he  go  the  second  time  with 
those  who  had  ensnared  him,  but  he 
himself  enticed  others.  Yet  this  man 
began  at  first  with  an  abhorrence  ot 
such  criminal  amusements,  and  resolved 
to  take  no  part  in  them.  But  sad  ex¬ 
perience  taught  him  that  the  best  re¬ 
solutions  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
withstand  temptations,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  danger  is  to  keep  at 
a  distance  from  it. 


The  Heavenly  Mansion. — A  New 
Zealand  chief  visited  England  a  few 
years  ago.  One  day  he  was  taken  to 
see  a  beautiful  mansion  near  London. 
The  gentleman  who  took  him  expected 
to  find  him  greatly  charmed  with  its 
magnificence ;  but  it  seemed  to  excite 
little  admiration  in  his  mind.  He  then 
began  to  point  out  to  him  its  grandeur, 
the  beauty  of  the  furniture,  etc.  Tama- 
hana,  looking  round  upon  the  walls,  re¬ 
plied,  “Ah,  my  Father’s  house  is  finer 
than  this.”  The  gentleman  knew  that 
his  father’s  home  was  but  a  mere  mud- 
cottage.  But  Tamahana  went  on,  “  My 
Father’s  house  is  finer  than  this,”  and 
began  to  speak  of  the  house  above — the 
house  of  “  many  mansions,”  the  eternal 
home  of  the  redeemed. 
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APRIL  15.  LESSON  XT.  1877. 

Second  Sunday  after  Easier.  John  xxi.  15-19. 

Christ’s  charge  to  peter. 


15.  f  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  Simon  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these?  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea, 
Lord  :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs. 

16.  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time, 
Simon  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  He  saith 
unto  him,  Yea,  Lord :  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep. 

17.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Lovest  thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord, 


thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my 
sheep. 

18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest :  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not. 

19.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death 
he  should  gl 'rify  God.  And  when  he  had 
spoken  this,  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  were  the  disciples  at  this  time  ?  What 
were  they  doing?  Who  appeared  to  them? 
AVhat  miracle  did  He  perform?  Of  what  did 
their  dinner  consist  of?  How  was  it  prepared  ? 
(See  the  context.) 

Feed  my  lambs,  ver.  15. — To  whom  did  the 
Saviour  address  this  question  ?  What  was  the 
question  ?  What  is  meant  by  more  than  these  ? 
More  than  the  other  disciples.  Had  Peter  said 
that  he  did?  (Matt.  xxvi.  33).  How  many 
times  did  he  ask  this  question  ?  How  often  had 
Peter  denied  him?  What  was  Peter’s  answer? 
AVhat  did  Jesus  tell  him  to  do  ?  Who  are  the 
lambs  of  Christ  s  flock  ?  Is  it  our  duty  to  care 
for  them?  What  is  the  object  of  Sunday- 
schools?  Who  are  to  feed  the  iambs  ?  Parents, 
pastors,  and  Sunday-school  teachers. 

Feed  my  sheep,  ver.  16.— What  is  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  Christ’s 
flock?  Is  there  any  difierence  in  their  care? 
The  word  feed  here  means  to  tend,  to  guide  and 
govern.  What  is  the  duty  of  ministers  as 
shepherds  of  the  flock  ?  In  what  way  should 


a  minister  guide  and  govern  them  ?  By  faith¬ 
fulness,  good  example.  Can  he  do  this  with¬ 
out  love?  By  the  sheep  are  meant  adnlts — ■ 
mature  Christians. 

Feed  my  little  sheep. — Who  are^meant  by 
little  sheep?  The  youth  of  the  flock,  and 
those  of  tender  Christian  experience.  Should 
the  young  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  cul¬ 
tured  in  religion  ?  How  does  our  Church  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  litde  sheep?  By  Catechetical  in¬ 
struction.  Is  it  not  wrong  to  neglect  this  duty  ? 
To  whom  should  the  young  be  brought  to  be 
fed  ?  To  the  pastor.  What  are  the  best  agen¬ 
cies  for  instructing  the  youth  ?  The  Catecheti¬ 
cal  class  and  the  Sunday-school.  Can  the 
teacher  be  successful  if  he  does  not  love  his 
scholars? 

Follow  me. — What  did  Jesus  tell  Peter  was 
to  happen  to  him  ?  What  did  He  refer  to  ? 
Ver.  19.  What  kind  of  a  death  is  referred  to? 
Hid  Peter  remember  this?  (2  Peter  i.  14). 
What  is  meant  by  Christ’s  command.  Follow 
me  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XV.  Lord’s  Day. 


37.  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the  words, 
**  He  suffered  ?” 

That  He,  all  the  time  He  lived  on  earth, 
but  especially  at  the  end  of  His  life,  sustained 
ii  body  and  soul,  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
sins  of  all  mankind ;  that  so  by  His  passion,  as 
the  only  propitiatory  sacrifice.  He  might  re¬ 
deem  our  body  and  soul  from  everlasting  dam¬ 
nation  ;  and  obtain  for  us  the  favor  of  God, 
righteousness,  and  eternal  life. 

38.  Why  did  He  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
as  His  judge? 


That  He,  being  innocent,  and  yet  condemned 
by  a  temporal  judge,  might  tliereby  free  us 
from  the  severe  judgment  of  God,  to  which  we 
were  exposed. 

39.  Is  there  anything  more  in  His  being 
crucified,  than  if  He  had  died  some  other 
death  ? 

Yes,  [there  is] ;  for  thereby  I  am  assured 
that  He  took  on  Him  the  curse  whieh  lay  upon 
me ;  for  the  death  of  the  cross  was  accursed  of 
God. 


1.  Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  let  me  share 
Thy  guiding  hand.  Thy  tender  care; 
And  let  me  ever  find  in  Thee, 

A  refuge  and  a  rest  for  me. 


2.  O  lead  me  ever  by  Thy  side. 

Where  fields  are  green,  and  waters  glide ; 
And  be  Thou  still,  where’er  I  be, 

A  refuge  and  a  rest  for  me. 
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Comments. — Feed  my  Lambs.  The 
incidents  of  this  lesson  occurred  some 
time  after  the  resurrection  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Several  of 
the  disciples  had  spent  the  night  in  fish¬ 
ing  but  had  caught  nothing.  In  the 
morning  the  Lord  suddenly  appeared 
before  them  and  asked  if  thev  had  anv 
meat.  Upon  replying  in  the  negative 
He  bade  them  cast  their  net  into  the 
sea,  and  behold  they  were  not  able  to 
draw  it  up  so  great  was  the  multitude 
of  fishes  which  it  enclosed.  Then  they 
recognized  Him.  They  sat  down  and 
partook  of  the  food  that  had  been  thus 
miraculously  provided  for  them.  After 
they  had  eaten  Jesus  turned  to  Peter 
and  asked  him  if  he  loved  Him  more 
than  did  the  other  disciples.  In  this 
question  he  reminded  him  of  a  bold  de¬ 
claration  \vhich  he  had  made  before  the 
crucifixion :  “  Though  all  men  shall  be 
offended  because  of  Thee  yet  will  I  never 
be  offended,”  (Matt  26  :  33).  But  when 
the  trial  came  which  tested  the  devotion 
of  His  disciples  Peter  denied  his  Mas¬ 
ter  three  times,  and  what  was  worse  em¬ 
phasized  these  denials  with  oaths  Peter 
had  fallen,  but  now  the  Saviour  restores 
him  and  re-commissions  him  as  it  were 
for  His  work.  In  his  reply  Peter  felt 
how  dangerous  it  Avas  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  ;  he  learned  the  danger  of  presump¬ 
tion.  He  was  afraid  now  to  say  that  he 
loved  his  Lord  more  than  did  the  others 
lest  he  should  be  tried  again  and  fall. 
So  he  appeals  to  the  knowledge  which 
the  Lord  had  of  his  heart:  ‘^Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.”  And  the 
Saviour  answered.  Feed  my  lambs.  Christ 
is  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  He  commits 
the  lambs  to  Peter’s  care.  (Isaiah  40  : 
11 ;  1  John  2 :  12-13).  This  command 
of  Christ  comes  equally  to  all  ministers 
as  successors  to  Peter.  They  are  the  un¬ 
der  shepherds.  The  care  and  training 
of  children  is  very  important.  The  Sa¬ 
viour  said,  “  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not.” 
Christ’s  flock  contains  little  children. 
They  are  to  be  fed,  trained  and  nurtured 
in  the  Lord.  The  Church  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  them  through  the  Family  and 
the  Sunday-school.  Since  the  training 
of  the  children  is  largely  committed  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  this  command 
comes  with  great  force  to  you.  Tou  are 
the  helpers  of  the  parents  and  co-work¬ 
ers  with  Christ  and  His  ministers. 


Practical  Thoughts.  Love  for  the 
Saviour  is  the  first  condition  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  duty  aright.  No  teacher  can 
feed  the  flock  of  God  who  loves  not  the 
Great  Shepherd. 

Feed  my  Sheep.  The  Saviour  does 
not  say  again,  “  Lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these!  Peter’s  silence  w^as  confes¬ 
sion  enough  of  the  folly  of  presumptive 
boasting.  But  the  question  is  repeated 
and  the  command  is  given  feed  my  sheep. 
That  is  the  mature  Christians.  He  is  to 
guard,  guide  and  keep  them  from  dan¬ 
ger.  (1  Pet.  6  :  23).  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  observed  in  caring  for  the 
flock.  (Heb.  5  :  12).  The  minister  is  to 
do  this  by  faithful  preaching,  pastoral 
visitation.  He  should  instruct,  exhort, 
warn  and  threaten.  The  pastor  is  a 
shepherd.  He  can  only  feed  them  aright 
when  he  himself  is  fed  by  the  Great 
Shepherd.  The  under  shepherd  should 
follow  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  lead  them 
as  he  is  led.  But  whilst  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  shepherd  to  lead  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  sheep  to  follow  him  as 
he  follows  Christ. 

Feed  my  little  Sheep.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Greek  warrants  us  in  making  these 
distinctions,  though  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  text.  If  we  transpose  the  com¬ 
mands  we  can  see  the  gradation  more 
clearly.  Feed  my  lambs — the  children. 
Feed  my  little  sheep,  i.  e.,  the  youth  of 
the  Church.  Feed  my  sheep,  i.  e.,  the 
adult  or  mature  Christians.  Here  we 
have  the  three  classes  represented  in 
every  congregation.  The  Reformed 
Church  with  its  educational  system  of 
religion  makes  provision  for  the  little 
sheep  or  the  youth  of  the  Church  through 
its  catechetical  classes.  Here  they  are 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion.  To  allow  the 
youth  of  the  Church  to  grow  up  without 
this  instruction  is  to  neglect  a  positive 
command  of  the  Chief  Shepherd. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

Follow  me.  These  ■words  are  pro¬ 
phetic.  They  contained  an  allusion  to 
Peter’s  death  by  martyrdom.  Peter  did 
follow  his  master,  for  he  too  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  We  are  to  follow  Christ, 

1.  In  the  imitation  of  His  life. 

2.  To  be  partakers  of  His  sufferings. 

3.  To  be  partakers  of  His  glory. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Take  up  thy  cross 

and  follow  me.  Every  true  Christian 
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is  a  follower  of  Christ.  To  be  truly  su^h 
we  must  pattern  after  Him.  We  must 
walk  in  the  paths  of  His  command¬ 
ments.  Are  you  a  follower  of  Christ? 
The  Saviour  calls  to-day  Follow  me.  As 
the  Chief  Shepherd  He  will  lead  you 
in  green  pastures  and  by  the  still  waters 
He  will  lead  you  to  the  many  mansions 
in  His  Father’s  House. 


What  hinged  upon  a  Moment. 


Not  long  ago,  I  walked  the  streets  of 
old  Leicester,  in  England,  taking  an 
antiquarian’s  interest  in  the  scenes 
around  me.  At  one  moment,  I  gazed 
on  a  bit  of  Koman  wall ;  and  the  next, 
Norman  arches  met  my  view.  A  little 
farther,  and  the  associations  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  last  of  the  Plantage- 
nets;  for,  yonder,  Richard  III.  slept 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field ;  here  he  crossed  the  River  Soar 
as  he  marched  with  his  army  to  the 
conflict,  and  here  his  remains  lie  buried. 
And  I  could  almost  hear  the  clash  of 
armor,  and  see  the  ill-favored  visage  of 
Richard,  as  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
historic  memories  which  rushed  through 
my  mind.  But  there  was  a  spot  of 
deeper  interest  than  these.  I  looked  on 
the  battered  walls  of  Leicester,  and 
noted  the  breaches  that  were  made  by 
the  besieging  army  of  Cromwell ;  and, 
a  few  paces  farther,  I  stood  where  a 
rollicking  young  royalist  soldier  was 
posted  within  the  walls  as  sentinel, 
who,  handling  his  musket  awkwardly, 
was  removed  from  his  post,  and  an¬ 
other  man  placed  there  instead.  The 
next  minute  the  new  sentinel  was  shot 
dead.  Had  that  fatal  ball  sped  on  its 
way  one  moment  sooner,  there  would 
have  been  ‘lost  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  loved  and  honored  names ;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  name  of  John  Bunyan 
would  never  have  been  set  as  a  bright 
jewel  in  the  coronal  of  fame ;  one  mo¬ 
ment  sooner,  and  the  grand  old  dreamer 
of  Bedford  Jail  would  have  been  cut 
ofi*,  and  his  glorious  vision  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  Celestial  City  would  never 
have  changed  generations  of  men  of 
very  land  and  tongue. 

Is  it  possible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  worth  of  that  one  moment,  which 
spared  the  life  of  that  wild,  wicked 


young  man ;  spared  him  for  reformation 
of  character ;  spared  him  for  a  life  so 
devoted,  and  a  work  so  great? 

Can  we  contemplate  an  incident  like 
this  without  wondering  with  great  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  providence  of  God  ? — 
Christian  Banner. 


One  by  One. 


BY  ADELAIDE  PROCTOR. 


“  One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going, 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all, . 

‘One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

“  One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  heaven), 
Joys  are  sen*’  thee  here  below’; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 

Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

“  One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  ; 

One  will  fadeas  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

“  Do  not  look  at  life’s  long  sorrow. 

See  how  small  each  moment’s  pain  ; 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow. 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

“  Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly. 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 

Luminous  the  crown  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

“  Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting. 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

“  Hours  are  golden  links,  God’s  token. 
Reaching  heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done.” 


Two  Kinds  of  Death.  —  When 
Joseph  Sutcliff  was  near  his  dying  hour 
he  said,  “  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
difference  between  the  death  of  Paul 
and  of  Byron.  Paul  said,  ‘  The  time  of 
myldeparture  is  at  hand ;  but  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown,'  Byron  said  : 

‘  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 

The  flower,  the  fruit  of  life  is  gone ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 

Are  mine  alone.’  ” 
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APRII.  22. 


I.ESSON  XVI. 


1877. 


Third  Sunday  after  Easter.  Matt.  x.  16—20. 

PERSECUTIONS  FORETOLD  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 


16.  ^  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves. 

17.  But  beware  of  men  :  for  they  will  deliver 
you  up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge 
you  in  their  synagogues. 

18.  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  gover¬ 


nors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

19.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak. 

20.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 


QUESTIONS. 


In  the  midst  of  wolves,  ver.  16. — 'Who 
sends  them  ?  As  what  are  they  sent  ?  (Luke  x.  3). 
"Where  are  they  sent?  Who  are  meant  by 
wolves?  (ch.  vii.  15).  What  do  wolves  do  to 
the  sheep?  (Jno.  i.  12;  xvi.  1-4).  Who  pro¬ 
tects  them  ?  How  are  they  to  act  ?  (Rom.  xvi. 
18 :  Phil.  ii.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12). 

Before  Councils  and  Synagogues,  ver.  17. 
Of  whom  are  they  to  be  beware?  (Matt,  xxiii. 
34;  xxiv.  19;  Mark  xiii.  9).  Why?  Was  this 
done?  (Acts  xxii.  19;  v.  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25). 
What  kind  of  tribunals  were  these?  They 


Kin  matters  pertaining  to  the  Jewish 
id  were  connected  with  the  Church. 
Before  Governors  and  Kings. — Mention 
some  instances.  (Actsiv.  7;  xii.  1-3;  xxiv.  84; 
XXV.  23).  For  whose  sake  were  they  to  be  de¬ 
livered?  Why  thus  persecuted?  For  whose 
benefit  was  this  testimony  intended  ? 

Care  for  their  Defence,  vers.  xix.  19, 20. 
Of  what  were  they  to  take  no  thought?  (Mark 
xiii.  11  ;Luke  xii.  11).  Why  not?  Who  was  to 
speak  for  them  and  through  them?  Mention 
some  examples  in  which  God  provided  words  for 
His  servants.  (Ex.  iv.  12;  Jer  i.  7-9). 


CATECHISM. 

XVI.  Lord's  Day. 


40.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  hum¬ 
ble  Himself  even  unto  death  ? 

Because  with  respect 'to  the  justice  and  truth 
of  God,  satisfaction  for  our  sins  could  be  made 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

41.  Why  was  He  also  "buried?” 

Thereby  to  prove  that  He  was  really  dead. 

42.  Since  then  Christ  died  for  us,  why  must 
we  also  die  ? 

Our  death  is  not  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
but  only  an  abolishing  of  sin,  and  a  passage 
into  eternal  life. 

43.  What  further  benefit  do  we  receive  from 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  ? 


That  by  virtue  thpreof  our  old  man  is  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead,  and  buried  with  him ;  that  so  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  the  flesh  may  no  more 
reign  in  us,  but  that  we  may  offer  ourselves 
unto  Him  a.  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

44.  Why  is  there  added,  "  He  descended  into 
hell  r 

That  in  my  greatest  temptations,  I  may  be 
assured,  and  wholly  comfort  myself  in  this, 
that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  inexpressi¬ 
ble  anguish,  pains,  terrors,  and  hellish  agonies, 
in  which  He  was  plunged  during  all  His  suf¬ 
ferings,  but  especially  on  the  cross,  hath  de¬ 
livered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of 
hell. 


1.  The  Lord  of  glory  is  my  light. 

And  my  salvation  too ; 

God  is  my  strength ;  nor  will  I  fear 
What  all  my  foes  can  do. 

2.  One  privilege  my  heart  desires ; 

O  grant  me  an  abode. 

Among  the  churches  of  Thy  saints. 
The  temples  of  my  God  ! 

3.  There  shall  I  offer  my  requests, 

And  see  Thy  beauty  still ; 


Shall  hear  Thy  messages  of  love, 

And  there  inquire  Thy  will. 

4.  When  troubles  rise,  and  storms  appear, 

There  may  His  children  hide ; 

God  has  a  strong  pavilion,  where 
He  makes  my  soul  abide. 

5.  Now  shall  my  head  be  lifted  high 

Above  my  foes  around. 

And  songs  of  joy  and  victory 
Within  Thy  temple  sound. 
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'Comments.  In  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Behold  I send  youfarth.  The  /is  emphatic. 
It  is  the  Shepherd  who  sends  them  forth 
upon  this  perilous  mission,  but  there  is 
included  in  it  the  promise  of  divine  pro¬ 
tection.  Though  they  go  forth  upon 
this  dangerous  errand  they  have  the 
promise,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway. 
The  Chief  Shepherd  watches  over  them 
and  leads  them.  They  were  to  go  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  He  sends 
them  not  to  the  wolves  but  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  The  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the  midst  of 
Christ’s  enemies.  Here  the  old  story  is 
reversed.  A  few  sheep  invade  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  wolves.  By  the  wolves  are 
meant  those  of  whom  He  spoke  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  Beware  of  false 
prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep’s 
clcfthing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening 
wolves.  These  were  the  false  shepherds 
and  prophets  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
Christ  here  opens  to  their  view  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  awaited  them.  The  world 
hated  Him,  and  it  would  hate  them, 
and  they  would  be  torn  by  persecution 
and  death.  Just  think  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  sending  a  flock  of  sheep  into 
the  midst  of  wolves.  Would  it  not  be 
most  destructive  to  the  sheep  ?  And  so 
it  was  with  the  apostles.  This  prediction 
was  fearfully  realized  in  their  martyr¬ 
dom. 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves.  They  were  to  unite 
the  cunning  of  the  serpent  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  dove.  Having  wisdom 
they  would  avoid  persecidion  without 
however  compromising  the  truth,  and 
having  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove 
they  would  be  prepared  to  encounter 
persecution  in  the  same  way.  They 
must  not  provoke  the  enmity  of  the 
world  unnecessarily,  but  if  persecution 
came  they  must  patiently  endure  it.  He 
cautions  them  against  rashness  and 
fanaticism.  They  must  not  court  perse¬ 
cution.  Avoid  it  if  possible ;  endure  it 
if  the  necessity  be  laid  upon  them. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Marvel  not  if  the 
world  hate  you.  The  wolves  are  as 
plenty  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour.  We  must  not  oppose  them 
rashly. 

Before  Councils  and  Synagogues. 
Being  Jews  and  preaching  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Church  they 


would  be  brought  before  the  Councils. 
The  Roman  Government  recognized  the 
right  of  these  spiritual  tribunals  to  pass 
judgment  and  punish  those  who  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  of  Moses.  When  Christ 
was  brought  before  Pilate  he  said, 

Take  ye  Him  and  judge  Him  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  law.”  The  Sanhedrim  which 
sat  at  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the 
Great  Council.  Then  there  were  the 
lesser  courts  (Matt.  x.  27  ;  Mark  xiii. 
9),  of  which  there  were  two  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  number  of  judges  in  these,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  w’as  twenty- 
three,  where  there  was  a  population  of 
120,  and  three  where  the  population  fell 
below  that  number.  Josephus  states  that 
the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xvi.  18),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levites 
as  assessors. 

The  officers  of  the  synagogues  num¬ 
bering  ten  judges  exercised  in  cerbain 
cases  a  judicial  power.  The  synagogue 
itself  was  a  place  of  trial.  (Luke  xii. 
11 ;  xxi.  12;  Mark  xiii.  9.)  Sometimes 
they  would  seize  persons  and  send  them 
in  chains  to  be  tried  before  the  Great 
Council  at  Jerusalem.  The  charges 
upon  which  persons  were  generally  tried 
and  punished  were  those  of  heresy. 
Matt,  xxiii.  34 ;  Deut.  xxv.  2-3 ;  Acts 
xxii.  19  ;  xv.  40  ;  Heb.  xi.  36. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Here  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  Church  of  God  persecut¬ 
ing  His  faithful  servants.  So  it  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  In¬ 
quisition.  Church  councils  sometimes 
become  the  persecutors  of  the  sheep. 

Before  Governors  and  Kings. 
They  would  be  brought  not  only  before 
spiritual  tribunals  upon  charges  of 
heresy,  but  also  before  Governors  and 
Kings  as  enemies  of  the  State.  The 
Governors  here  referred  to  mean  the 
rulers  of  the  provinces.  Such  as  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.  2),  Felix  and  Festus. 
(Acts  xxiii.  24 ;  xxiv.  27).  The  term 
kings  embraces  the  rulers  of  Palestine 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  other 
countries.  In  short  the  passage  applies 
to  all  civil  magistrates  and  rulers. 
“  The  different  Governors  hastened  one 
after  another  of  the  disciples  to  death, 
but  the  more  they  persecuted  them  the 
more  they  multiplied.  The  proconsuls 
had  orders  to  destroy  Christians;  the 
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more  they  hunted  them,  the  more 
Christians  there  were,  until  at  last  men 
pressed  to  the  judgment-seat  and  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  die  for  Christ.’’ 
The  persecutions  under  Nero,  Domitian, 
Antonins,  Maximus,  Decius  and  others 
for  hundreds  of  years  verified  the  truth 
of  this  prophecy. 

The  apostles  were  to  bear  testimony 
to  Christ  not  only  by  their  preaching 
but  in  patient  endurance  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  this  way  that  they 
could  bring  their  message  of  salvation 
before  governors  and  kings.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  19- 
34.  Compare  also  Phil.  i.  12-13.  God 
often  so  disposes  it  that  preachers  of 
righteousness,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  access  to  princes  should  be  brought 
before  them  in  bonds.  Preaching  the 
gospel  includes  far  more  than  a  mere 
proclamation  of  the  truth.  We  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  also  through 
suflTering.  Perhaps  more  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  way  to  authenticate  the 
gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  than  all  the 
miracles  that  they  wrought.  The  disci¬ 
ples  must  not  only  preach  the  gospel  but 
sufler  persecution.  Such  testimony  is 
all  powerful. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The 
cause  of  Christ  is  always  strengthened 
by  persecution. 

[  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  error  wounded  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  her  worshipers. 

Care  for  their  Defence.  Lest 
they  should  become  anxious  as  to  how 
they  should  act  and  what  they  should 
say  under  such  trying  circumstances  the 
Saviour  tells  them  to  give  themselves  no 
concern  about  these  things.  If  they  suf¬ 
fer  for  Him  He  will  not  forsake  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger  but  will  give  them 
grace  to  bear  their  burdens  and  words 
for  their  defence.  As  they  are  His  am¬ 
bassadors  He  will  speak  for  them.  See 
Luke  xxi.  14-15.  They  shall  not  stand 
alone  or  uncared  for.  The  Holy  Spirit 
animates  the  confessors  of  Christ  and 
makes  them  speak.  The  head  speaks 
in  His  members  by  His  Spirit.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  speak  for  God. 
In  the  discharge  of  their  high  calling 
the  apostles  never  shrank  from  persecu¬ 


tion  when  it  lay  in  the  pathway  of  duty. 
They  stood  before  councils,  governors 
and  kings,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  in 
all  boldness.  Their  testimony  was  clear 
and  emphatic.  The  fear  of  man  was  not 
in  their  hearts  because  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance  and  great  boldness. 

Practical  Thoughts.  A  true  Christian 
will  leave  his  defence  to  God.  If  God 
be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?  Though 
all  the  world  persecute  you  God  is 
greater  than  all  and  will  crown  you  with 
victory. 


The  Rejected  Stone. 

“  I  have  heard  a  story — I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — out  of  some 
of  the  Jewish  rabbis.”  The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused,  the  same  is  become 
the  headstone  of  the  corner.  “  It  is 
said  that  when  Solomon’s  temple  was 
building,  all  the  stones  were  brought 
from  the  quarry,  ready  cut  and  fas^h- 
ioned,  and  there  were  marked  on  all  the 
blocks  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
put.  Amongst  the  stones  was  a  very 
curious  one ;  it  seemed  of  no  describable 
shape,  it  appeared  unfit  for  any  portion 
of  the  building.  They  tried  it  at  this 
wall,  then  at  that — and  still  another, 
but  it  would  not  fit;  so,  vexe*d  and  angry, 
they  threw  it  away.  The  temple  was  so 
many  years  building  that  this  stone  be¬ 
came  covered  with  moss,  and  grass  grew 
around  it.  Everybody  passing  by 
laughed  at  the  stone;  they  said  Solo¬ 
mon  was  wise,  and  doubtless  all  the 
other  stones  were  right ;  but  as  for  that 
block,  they  might  as  well  send  it  back 
to  the  quarry  for  it  was  quite  sure  it  was 
meant  for  nothing.  Year  after  year 
rolled  on,  and  the  poor  stone  was  still 
despised ;  the  builders  constantly  re¬ 
fused  it.  The  eventful  day  came  when 
the  temple  was  to  be  finished  and  opened, 
and  the  multitude  was  assembled  to  the 
grand  sight.  The  builders  said,  ‘  Where 
is  the  top-stone?  Where  is  the  pinnacle?’ 
They  little  thought  that  the  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  meant  to  be  the 
top -stone.  They,  however,  took  it,  and 
hoisted  it  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  and, 
as  it  reached  the  summit,  they  found  it 
well  adapted  to  the  place.  Loud  hosan¬ 
nas  made  the  welkin  ring,  as  the  stone, 
which  the  builders  refused,  thus  became 
the  headstone  of  the  corner.” 
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1877. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  Matt.  x.  24-33. 

COMFORT  AMID  PERSECUTION. 


24.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor 
the  servant  above  his  lord. 

25.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be 
as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord :  if 
they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelze¬ 
bub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of 
his  household? 

26.  Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  there  is 
nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed; 
and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 

27.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak 
ye  in  light:  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  house  tops. 

28.  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather 


fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell. 

29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? 
and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father. 

80.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered. 

31.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows. 

32.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

33.  But  whosover  shall  deny  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 


QUESTIONS. 


Comfort  in  Persecution,  vers.  24,  25.— Of 
what  had  the  Saviour  warned  the  disciples? 
(vers.  21-22).  Bad  He  been  persecuted?  By 
whom  ?  In  what  way  ?  Why  should  they  ex¬ 
pect  like  treatment?  (Luke  vi.  40;  xv.  20). 
Could  they  expect  better?  Why  not?  What 
had  He  been  called?  (Matt.  xii.  24;  Mark  iii. 
22).  Who  was  Beelzebub?  (2  Kings  i.  2). 

Boldness  Encouraged,  vers.  26,  27. — What 
encouragement  does  Christ  give  His  disciples  ? 
How  were  they  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  ?  What 
does  He  say  about  concealing  the  truth  ?  When 
will  the  whole  truth  be  fully  revealed?  At 
the  day  of  Judgment.  Do  men  try  to  hide 
their  wickedness?  Shall  it  be  made  known  at 
last  ?  Had  the  Lord  taught  them  privately  ? 
How  were  they  to  teach?  Publicly.  How 
could  they  preach  upon  the  house-tops? 

Divine  Protection,  vers.  28-31.— Whom 
were  they  not  to  fear  ?  Can  wicked  men  do  more 


than  destroy  the  body  ?  Whom  are  they  to 
fear?  Who  is  meant  by  him?  Does  this  pas¬ 
sage  teach  that  there  is  a  hell?  Will  the  body 
suffer  in  hell?  What  is  said  of  the  sparrows  ? 
Who  takes  care  of  them?  (ch.  vi.  26).  What 
is  meant  by  the  hairs  of  your  head  being  num¬ 
bered  ?  W hat  does  it  teach  ?  If  He  takes  care 
of  the  sparrows,  will  He  not  much  more  take 
care  of  His  disciples  ?  Does  God  protect  and 
provide  for  Christians  ?  How  ? 

CoNFF,‘«siON  AND  DENIAL,  vers.  32,  33. — 
What  promise  is  here  given  ?  What  is  meant  hy 
confessing  Christ?  Before  whom?  (Matt.  y. 
14-16).  How  ought  we  to  do  this  ?  Who  is  it 
that  Christ  will  confess  ?  Before  whom  ?  What 
follows  this  confession?  Are  you  confessing 
Christ?  But  suppose  we  deny  Christ,  what 
then?  How  may  Christ  be  denied?  Whom 
will  He  deny  ?  What  follows  such  denial  of 
Christ?  Are  you  denying  Christ? 


CATECHISM. 


XVII.  Lord's  Day. 


45.  What  doth  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
profit  us  ? 

First :  by  His  resurrection  He  hath  overcome 
death,  that  He  might  make  us  partakers  of  that 
righteousness  which  He  had  purchased  for  us 


by  His  death.  Secondly,  we  are  also  by  His 
power  raised  up  to  a  new  life.  And  lastly,  the 
resurrection  ot  Christ  is  a  sure  pledge  of  our 
blessed  resurrection. 


1.  Jesus,  my  Lord,  how  rich  Thy  grace! 

Thy  bounties  how  complete ! 

How  shall  we  count  the  matchless  sum  ? 
How  pay  the  mighty  debt  ? 

2.  High  on  a  throne  of  radiant  light 

Dost  Thou  exalted  shine ; 

What  can  our  poverty  bestow. 

When  all  the  worlds  are  Thine? 

3.  But  Thou  hast  brethren  here  below, 

The  paitners  of  Thy  grace. 


And  wilt  confess  their  humble  names 
Before  Thy  Father’s  face. 

4.  In  them  Thou  mayest  be  clothed  and  fed, 
And  visited  and  cheered ; 

And  in  their  accents  of  distress 
Our  SaviOur’s  voice  is  heard. 

[6.  Thy  face,  with  reverence  and  with  love, 
We  in  Thy  poor  would  see; 

O  may  we  minister  to  them. 

And  in  them,  Lord,  to  Thee. 
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Comments. — Comfort  in  Persecu¬ 
tion.  When  the  Saviour  commissioned 
His  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  He  told 
them  that  they  would  be  brought  before 
councils  and  synagogues,  governors  and 
kings  ;  that  they  would  be  hated  of  all 
men  ;  that  they  would  be  persecuted  from 
city  to  city.  They  must  expect  persecution. 
“  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will 
also  persecute  you.”  The  disciples  should 
not  expect  another  and  better  lot  than 
their'Master.  They  should  not  shrink 
from  suffering  when  the  Master  yielded 
Himself  to  it.  The  world  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  Christ ;  neither  would  it  believe 
their  testimony  in  regard  to  Him.  It  had 
perverted  the  teachings  of  the  Master  ; 
much  more  would  it  pervert  those  of  the 
disciples.  Just  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  exhorted  the  Jewish  Christians 
to  imitate  the  faith  and  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  those  of  their  number  who  had 
suffered  martyrdom  so  the  Saviour  com¬ 
forts  His  disciples  by  telling  them  that 
as  they  were  bound  to  each  other  as 
Master  and  disciples.  Lord  and  servants, 
so,  too,  they  must  be  bound  together  in 
suffering.  Instead  of  expecting  better 
treatment  than  He  had  received  they 
should  be  satisfied  if  they  fared  no 
worse  than  He  had  fared. 

Beelzebub  was  the  name  of  a  heathen 
God  worshiped  in  Ekron  among  the 
Philistines.  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  The  Jews 
in  their  abhorence  of  idolatry  applied 
the  name  to  Satan.  They  accused  the 
Saviour  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelze¬ 
bub,  the  prince  of  devils.  It  was  the 
most  opprobrious  epithet  that  could  be 
applied  to  any  one. 

Practical  Thoughts,  We  must  partake 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  if  we  wish  to 
partake  of  His  glory.  Shall  we  seek  a 
crown  of  honor  when  He  wore  a  crown 
of  thorns  ? 

Boldness  Encouraged.  Although 
persecution  awaited  them  in  the  future 
yet  they  were  not  to  fear.  For  there  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re¬ 
vealed  ;  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known. 
These  two  principles  are  elsewhere  stated. 
(Mark  iv.  22  ;  Luke  xii.  2 ;  viii.  17.) 
This  passage  may  be  explained  thus : 
“  Truth  will  not  always  be  covered  up  ; 
it  will  be  displayed,  and  its  claims  and 
honor  vindicated.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  truth  respecting  my  object  and 
respecting  your  character  and  teachings 


as  my  apostles  will  be  brought  to  light 
and  justice  will  be  done  to  my  cause 
and  to  you.  Though  you  may  now  be 
assailed  with  opprobrious  epithets  yet 
desist  not  from  your  purpose,  for  by  and 
by  the  hidden  truth  respecting  my  re¬ 
ligion  will  be  gloriously  made  known. 
The  encouragement  thus  furnished  re¬ 
lated  both  to  the  gradual  development 
of  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  as  it 
has  been  unfolding  itself  in  successive 
ages,  and  to  the  disclosures  which  will 
be  made  known  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.”  (1  Cor.  iv.  5.)  Just  as  truth, 
as  embodied  in  Christ  and  Christianity, 
will  be  vindicated  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  at  the  day  of  judgment  so  the 
wickedness  of  men  in  their  opposition  to 
Christ  will  also  be  made  manifest  then. 
For  then  shall  all  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness  be  brought  to  light,  judged 
and  condemned.  And  so  all  unfaithful¬ 
ness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  God’s 
servants  will  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
that  great  day.  We  may  try  to  hide  our 
sins,  and  think  that  our  unfaithfulness 
is  not  known,  but  there  is  nothing  hid 
that  shall  not  bo  known. 

The  gospel  is  for  all  nations,  and  for 
every  individual.  The  truth  that  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  disciples  in  private  must 
be  proclaimed  in  public.  They  were  to 
preach  even  more  openly  than  He  had 
done,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The  work 
of  Christ  was  confined  more  particularly 
to  preparing  their  hearts  to  apprehend 
the  truth  in  order  that  they  might  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  it. 

What  is  whispered  in  the  ear  must  be 
proclaimed  from  the  housetop.  The 
houses  in  the  East  are  mostly  built  with 
flat  roofs.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nevin 
H.  Fisher  {Messenger,  Feb.  7,  1877), 
he  says,  “  I  have  seen  but  one  instance 
of  a  village  in  which  the  houses  have 
sloping  roofe.  The  houses  are  invariably 
but  one  story  in  height.  The  roofs  form 
the  best  passage  ways  as  the  streets  are 
vile.  The  inhabitants  walk  from  one 
part  of  the  village  to  another  upon  the 
roofs.  The  mother  nurses  her  child,  the 
socially-minded  gather  together,  the 
meditative  soul  sits  cross  legged,with  his 
nargileh  or  water  pipe  upon  the  roof. 
The  streets  through  these  villages  are 
about  six  feet  in  width,  and  are  horrible 
and  dangerous.” 
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Practical  Thoughts.  Christianity  is  ag¬ 
gressive.  If  Christ  has  saved  us  we 
should  be  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
our  neighbor.  Let  us  go  forth  and  preach 
Christ  boldly.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  do  this  by  a  consistent  ex¬ 
ample. 

Divine  Puotection.  The  Saviour 
had  predicted  (vs.  21  ;  John  xvi.  2  )  that 
their  enemies  would  put  them  to  death. 
But  they  were  not  to  fear  them  for  this 
reason.  They  may  destroy  the  body, 
but  they  can  not  kill  the  soul.  And  if 
they  destroy  your  bodies  I  will  save 
your  souls.  •  For  whosoever  shall  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 

But  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able,  etc. 
Stier  in  his  work  on  “The  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”  gives  five  reasons  for  re¬ 
ferring  Him  to  Satan.  Lange  in  his 
“  Life  of  Christ  ”  agrees  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Stier,  but  in  his  commenta¬ 
ry  on  Matthew  changes  his  mind  and 
applies  it  to  God.  Nearly  all  of  the 
commentators  refer  it  to  God.  Stier 
renders  it  thus:  Trust  only  in  Him 
(God)  who  can  protect  you,  but/ear  him 
(Satan)  who  would  destroy  you,  and 
both  can  and  will  unless  you  fear  Him.” 
These  passages  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  there 
is  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  body  as 
well  as  for  the  soul. 

The  disciples  must  not  imagine  that 
wicked  men  can  put  them  to  death  at 
their  pleasure.  As  their  heavenly  Father 
cares  for  the  sparrows — the  smallest  of 
birds — so,  too,  does  He  care  for  His 
children,  and  watches  over  them.  He 
takes  cognizance  of  the  most  trifiing  de¬ 
tails  of  our  lives.  If  He  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  head  will  He  not  much 
more  care  for  the  head  ?  It  sometimes 
happens  that  sparrows  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  God’s  servants  are  put  to  death,  but 
it  is  notw/^/iou^His  will  and  knowledge. 
This  assurance  is  sufficient  to  inspire  in 
them  a  sense  of  security. 

Practical  Thoughts.  The  Providence 
of  God. 

Confession  and  Denial.  “  To  con¬ 
fess  Christ  is  to  receive  Him  as  our 
Master,  own  Him,  stand  by  Him  and 
His  cause,  and  suffer  for  Him  if  needs 
be,  when  others  are  despising  and  re¬ 
jecting  Him.  We  should  confess  Him 
personally,  believingly,  fully  —  at  all 


times,"*  freely,  in  our  families,  in  our 
business,  in  the  church,  in  company, 
with  humility,  firmness,  courage,  perse¬ 
verance,  despite  all  hindrances,  from 
ourselves,  from  relatives,  and  so-called 
friends  and  the  world.  Peter  and  John 
confessed  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
so  did  Stephen.  Paul  confessed  Him 
everywhere,  even  before  Felix,  Festus 
and  Agrippa.  How  the  martyrs  and  re¬ 
formers  confessed  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  tormenting  persecutors.”  So 
if  we  confess  Christ  He  will  confess  us 
as  His  children  before  the  Father. 
Many  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  say. 
Lord,  Lord  open  to  us,  but  He  will  say, 
Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you. 
This  will  be  said  only  to  those  who  have 
denied  Christ  on  earth.  What  an  awful 
confusion  will  there  be  among  those  who 
have  denied  the  Lord  Jesus  here. 

Practical  Thoughts.  Confession  of 
Christ  will  be  rewarded  with  everlasting 
happiness.  Denial  of  Christ  will  be 
punished  with  everlasting  torment.  Are 
you  confessing  or  denying  the  Saviour  ? 


Safely  in  Saving. 

A  traveler  was  crossing  a  mountain 
height  alone  over  almost  untrodden 
snows.  Warning  had  been  given  him 
that  if  slumber  pressed  down  upon  his 
weary  eyes  they  would  inevitably  be 
sealed  in  death.  For  a  time  he  went 
bravely  along  his  path.  But  with  the 
deepening  shade  and  freezing  blasts  of 
night  there  fell  a  weight  upon  his  brain 
and  eyes  which  seemed  irresistible.  In 
vain  he  strained  his  utmost  energies  to 
shake  off  that  fatal  heaviness.  At  this 
crisis  of  his  fate  his  foot  struck  against 
a  heap  that  lay  across  his  path  No 
stone  was  that,  although  no  stone  could 
be  colder  or  more  lifeless.  He  stooped 
to  touch  it,  and  found  a  human  body 
half  buried  beneath  a  fresh  drift  of 
snow.  The  next  moment  the  traveler 
had  taken  a  brother  in  his  arms,  and 
was  chafing  his  hands,  and  chest,  and 
brow  ;  breathing  upon  the  stiff,  cold  lips 
the  warm  breath  of  a  living  soul ;  press¬ 
ing  the  silent  heart  to  the  beating  pulses 
of  his  own  generous  bosom. 

The  effort  to  save  another  had  brought 
back  to  himself  life,  warmth,  and  ener¬ 
gy.  “  He  saved  a  brother,  and  was 
saved  himself.” 
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Washingtoniana. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Washington’s  generals. 


“  Will  you  give  up  your  general  to 
the  foe  ?  ”  Thus  cried  the  brave  Col. 
Fitzgerald,  aid  to  Washington,  to  the 
retreating  American  soldiers  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Princeton.  After  Washington 
had  failed  to  rally  his  forces,  he  reined 
up  his  horse  between  his  and  the  pur¬ 
suing  British  army.  The  deadly  mis¬ 
siles  were  raining  around  him.  There  he 
mutely  sat  on  his  horse,  like  a  statue, 
eyeing  his  men.  They  bravely  rallied 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  his  aid. 
The  arms  of  both  lines  are  levelled. 
Washington  is  between  them.  Surely 
this  time  he  is  beyond  escape.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  draws  his  cap  over  his  eyes  that 
he  might  not  see  his  commander  fall. 
There  is  a  roar  of  musketrv ;  a  shot. 
He  looks  up.  And  lo  !  the  lines  of  the 
British  are  broken  and  their  men  flying. 
Dimly  he  sees  Washington’s  tall  form 
through  the  smoke  of  battle  waving  his 
hat,  and  cheering  his  men  to  the  pursuit. 
The  warm-hearted* aid  gives  spurs  to  his 
horse,  dashes  to  the  side  of  his  chief  and 
exclaims :  “  Thank  God  !  your  excellen¬ 
cy  is  safe,”  and  then  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Washing 
ton  perfectly  calm,  warmly  grasped  his 
hand  and  said  :  “  Away,  my  dear  Colo¬ 
nel,  and  hurry  up  the  troops — the  day 
is  ours.” 

Washington  had  few  favorites  among 
his  Generals.  It  is  said  that  Green  was 
one  of  these.  He  was  of  Quaker  de¬ 
scent.  In  his  youth  he  learned  and 
worked  at  the  trade  of  an  anchor  smith. 
Through  his  love  of  books  and  study 
he  early  became  intelligent.  When  he 
joined  the  army  the  Quakers,  whose 
creed  is  opposed  to  war,  disowned  him. 
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He  was  personally  beloved  and  trusted 
by  his  chief.  During  the  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  Charles  Wilson  Peal 
painted  Gen.  Green’s  portrait.  He 
says :  “  The  wretched  hut  that  formed  my 
studio  had  but  two  articles  of  furniture 
— an  old  bed-stead  and  a  three-legged 
chair!  The  General  being  a  heavy  man, 
I  placed  him  upon  the  bedstead,  while  I 
stationed  myself  as  well  as  I  could  upon 
the  rickety  chair  ;  it  was  awfully  cold, 
and  I  had,  every  few  moments,  to  thrust 
my  hands  into  the  fire  to  enable  me  to 
hold  my  pencil.”  He  died  in  1876,  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  from  a  sun-stroke, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

It  is  w^ell  known  to  the  readers  of. 
American  history  that  Gen.  Charles 
Lee  was  jealous  of  Washington’s  popu¬ 
larity,  and  aspired  for  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  armv.  His  ambition  came 
near 'causing  the  defeat  of  the  American 
cause  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

It  was  the  night  before  this  celebrated 
battle,  in  the  month  of  June.  Although 
it  was  after  midnight,  Washington  was 
still  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  tent,  issu¬ 
ing  despatches  to  his  officers  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Around  the  tent 
were  a  number  of  mounted  messengers, 
waiting  to  receive  their  messages.  As 
some  of  these  hastened  awav,  others 
hastened  back.  A  sentinel  descried 
through  the  darkness  some  person  on 
horseback.  “  Who’s  there  ?”  cried  the 
soldier. 

“  Dr.  Griffith,  chaplain  and  surgeon 
in  the  Virginia  line,  on  business  highly 
important  with  the  Commander-in- 
chief.” 

The  proper  officer  was  called,  who 
forbade  his  entrance. 

“  I  must  see  him.” 

“  Impossible  ;  intensely  engaged  ;  my 
orders  positive.” 

The  chaplain  entreated  and  at  length 
was  allowed  to  enter.  He  found  Wash¬ 
ington  at  his  tent  table,  with  pen  in 
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Land.  In  a  very  few  words  he  told  him 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  came  for. 
He  could  not  tell  him  where  he  got  his 
information  from,  but  warned  him 
“  against  the  conduct  of  Major  General 
Lee  in  to-morrow’s  battle.  My  duty  is 
fulfilled,  and  I  go  now  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  battles  for  success  to  our  arms, 
and  that  He  may ’always  have  your  ex¬ 
cellency  in  His  holy  keeping.” 

The  next  day,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Washington  met  his  retreating  army 
under  the  lead  of  Lee’s  division.  Im¬ 
possible  !”  he  exclaimed,  when  informed 
of  the  fact.  Col.  Hamilton  hastened  to 
his  side,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath,  said 
to  the  chief  in  intense  excitement :  “We 
are  betrayed  ;  your  excellency,  and  the 
army  are  betrayed,  and  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  every  true  friend  of 
America  and  her  cause  must  be  ready 
to  die  in  her  defence.” 

Washington,  whilst  admiring  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  his  aid,  calmly  replied:  “Col. 
Hamilton,  you  will  take  your  horse.” 

Lee  had  ordered  the  retreat,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Lafayette  and  other 
oflBcers.  This  was  the  only  time  we 
read  of  that  Washington  lost  his  tem¬ 
per.  He  became  intensely  enraged. 
“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  ” 
he  cried  in  a  fierce  tone  of  voice  as  he 
met  Lee.  Lafayette  says  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Washington  at  this  time 
was  terrible.  Lee  qm^iled  before  him  as 
he  again  demanded  :  “  I  desire  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion  !  ” 

Lee,  stung  to  the  quick,  made  an 
angry  reply,  when  Washington  called 
him  a  “  poltroon.”  He  ordered  Lee  to 
assist  in  checking  the  enemy,  which  he 
did.  For  the  above  offence  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  all  command  for  the  year. 

His  views  of  Christianity  are  shown 
in  a  clause  of  his  last  will  which  says  : 
“  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not 
be  buried  in  any  church  or  church¬ 
yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyte¬ 
rian  or  Baptist  meeting-house.” 

Dr.  Griffith  afterwards  became  rector 
of  the  parish  in  which  Washington 
lived,  and  was  elected  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

Baron  Steuben  was  the  drill  master 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Although 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  love 


for  the  American  cause,  and  above  all 
the  Providence  of  God  brought  him  to 
our  shores  just  at  a  time  when  most 
needed.  In  the  winter  of  1777,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  York,  Pa.,  where  Congress  was 
then  in  session,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  American  cause.  The  British  army 
was  composed  of  veterans,  men  well 
disciplined  for  battle.  The  American 
army  consisted  of  raw  militia,  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  war,  and  impatient  of 
military  discipline  and  restraint,  few  of 
whom  remained  long  enough  to  become 
ffficient  in  their  calling.  They  were 
brave  and  patriotic,  but  no  disciplined 
soldiers,  until  Baron  Steuben  took  them 
in  hand,  in  1777. 

“  In  a  little  while  the  whole  armv  was 
under  drill.  “  Many  of  the  officers,  too, 
knew  little  of  mauceuveiing,  and  the  best 
of  them  had  much  to  learn.”  He  took 
them  in  hand,  by  separate  companies. 
He  was  of  a  quick,  fiery  temper,  which 
at  times  was  sorely  tried  by  bis  military 
disciples.  He  could  speak  but  little 
English,  and  his  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  was  of  little  avail.  The 
men  blundered  in  their  drill,  and  the 
Baron  blundered  in  bis  English.  Some¬ 
times  it  seemed  too  much  for  human  na¬ 
ture  to  bear — at  least  for  his  nature — 
when  he  swore  in  three  languages. 

The  efforts  of  the  Baron  made  things 
lively  in  the  army.  Even  many  of  the 
officers  shouldered  their  muskets  and 
stood  in  line  with  the  common  soldier, 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  their  diffi¬ 
cult  positions.  Before  daybreak  until 
night-fall,  he  was  at  his  work.  He  was 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  the 
army.  Many  were  his  duties  and  trials 
— visiting  the  sick,  and  providing  pro¬ 
per  treatment  and  lodging  for  them,  be¬ 
sides  drilling  and  training  those  who 
were  well.  He  rose  at  early  dawn,  took 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
vhile  his  servant  dressed  his  hair. 
Then  fully  uniformed  with  the  glittering 
star  of  Knighthood  on  his  breast,  he 
hastened  away  on  horseback  to  his  work. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted,  generous  man. 
Often  would  he  share  his  last  dollar 
with  the  suffering  soldiers.  Repeatedly 
he  gave  the  most  of  his  clothing  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  He  resigned  a 
European  position  of  great  honor,  with 
$3,000  a  year,  for  one  in  America  of 
great  peril,  privation  and  poor  pay. 
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Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a 
great  help  to  Washington.  His  finished 
education  and  reliable  judgment  fitted 
him  for  almost  every  duty  that  could  be 
imposed  upon  him.  He  became  one  of 
Washington’s  aids  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  at  his  side  during  the  most 
ev'entful  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Whenever  he  needed  counsel  or  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  multifarious  burdens  and 
duties,  he  would  say  :  “  Call  Col.  Ham¬ 
ilton.”  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  sound 
statesman  and  a  good  officer.  After  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  he  retired  from 
the  army  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
Robert  Morris  remarked  to  Washing¬ 
ton  :  “  He  (Hamilton)  knows  every¬ 
thing,  sir  ;  to  a  mind  like  his  nothing 
comes  amiss.” 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
matured  and  organized  a  system  of  fi¬ 
nance,  which  is  the  admiration  of  states¬ 
men  to  this  day.  After  serving  in  this 
difficult  and  responsible  office  for  many 
years,  he  said,  on  retiring  from  it : 

“  I  am  not  worth  exceeding  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  the  world ;  my  slender 
fortune  and  the  best  yeais  of  my  life 
have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  my 
adopted  country  ;  a  rising  family  hath 
its  claims.”  What  a  contrast  between 
the  honorable  and  patriotic  poverty  of 
this  great  man,  and  the  glutted,  ill-gotten 
wealth  of  many  politicians  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  who  have  grown  fat  on  public 
plunder ! 

He  was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
came  to  America  in  his  youth.  Few 
men  wrought  so  patriotically,  and  so 
well  at  the  early  structure  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  Alexander  Hamilton.  He 
met  an  untimely  end  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr.  His  death  set  the  brand  of 
a  murderer  on  his  antagonist,  and  na¬ 
tional  indignation  made  him  skulk  away 
into  a  despicable  exile,  like  a  modern 
Cain,  w’here  he  died,  followed  by  the 
maledictions  of  the  nation. 

Gen.  Henry  Lee — Light-horse  Harry, 
as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was  a  very 
different  man  from  his  namesake.  The 
son  of  a  wealthy  ard  cultivated  Vir¬ 
ginia  family,  he  enjoyed  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  finished  education.  At  nine¬ 
teen,  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  the 
cause  of  his  country  called  him  to  arms. 
He  was  possessed  of  the  brave  dash  that 
makes  a  good  cavalry  oflBcer.  His  com¬ 


mand  was  not  only  compose<l  of  picked 
horsemen,  but  their  horses  were  of  the 
rarest  blood.  He  was  a  fine  scholar 
and  a  brave  soldier.  At  the  death  of 
his  chief  he  was  appointed  by  Congress 
to  deliver  a  funeral  oration.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  well-known  sentence  ap¬ 
plied  to  Washington:  “First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.” 

Washington,  although  naturally  cool 
and  self-possessed,  was  sometimes  un¬ 
manned  at  the  sight  of  his  suffering  sol¬ 
diers,  or  by  unexpected  defeats.  At 
Valley  Forge  he  was  greatly  moved 
when  he  discovered  the  bloody  footprints 
of  his  barefooted  soldiers  on  the  frozen 
earth. 

In  1791  the  Indians  made  hostile  in¬ 
roads  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
A  force  was  sent  against  them,  under 
Gen.  St.  Clair.  The  Indians  surprised 
our  army,  and  committed  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  He  received  the  sad  despatches 
while  engaged  in  one  of  his  dinners.  He 
controlled  his  feelings  and  appeared 
calm  and  pleasant  as  usual,  to  his  guests. 
But  when  he  reached  his  private  room 
with  his  secretary,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings.  Pacing  the  room  he  broke  out 
suddenly  : 

“  It  is  all  over— St.  Clair  is  defeated — 
routed  ;  the  officers  nearly  all  killed,  the 
men  by  wholesale;  the  rout  complete — 
too  shocking  to  think  of — and  a  surprise  in 
the  bargain.”  Pointing  to  a  place  near 
the  door,  he  burst  forth  :  “  Yes,  here,  on 
this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  him  ;  I 
wished  him  success  and  honor.  I  said  you 
have  your  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  ;  I  had  a  strict  eve  to  them.  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  in  three  Avords,  beware  of  sur¬ 
prise;  trust  not  the  Indians;  leave  not 
your  arms  for  a  moment.  Again  and  again 
General,  beware  of  surprise.  And  yet  to 
suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  piece.*^,  hacked 
by  a  surprise!  0  God,  O  God,  he’s  worse 
than  a  murderer  1  How  can  he  answer  it  to 
his  country?  The  blood  of  the  slain  is 
upon  him.  The  curse  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans— the  curse  of  Heaven  !” 

INGRATITUDE  OF  REPUBLICS. 

Are  “Republics  ungrateful  ?”  Facts 
are  stubborn  things,  and  facts  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are.  Thomas  Nelson 
was  •one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara. 
tion  of  Independence ;  a  Governor  of 
Virginia;  a  staunch  patriot  in  the  days 
of  his  country’s  trials.  He  had  a  fine 
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mansion  in  forktown,  grandly  furnished. 
At  the  siege  of  this  town  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  Governor’s  house. 
When  Lafayette  was  about  to  point  his 
battery,  he  called  Nelson  to  his  side, 
asking  him  to  what  spot  he  should  di¬ 
rect  the  cannon. 

“  There,”  said  the  brave  man,  ‘‘  to 
that  house  ;  it  is  mine,  and  is  now  the 
best  one  in  the  town.  You  will  be  al¬ 
most  certain  to  find  the  headquarters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  there.  Fire  upon  it, 
my  dear  Marquis,  and  never  spare  a 
particle  of  my  property  so  long  as  it  af¬ 
fords  a  comfort  or  a  shelter  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  my  country.” 

When  the  state  of  Virginia  had  no 
money,  and  no  credit  to  borrow  any, 
Nelson  secured  a  loan  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  state  never  refunded 
the  loan.  Nelson  became  thereby  im¬ 
poverished.  His  family  was  left  to  pine 
in  want.  His  aged  widow  spent  the 
evening  of  her  life  in  blindness,  and 
without  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

Robert  Morris  is  called  the  banker  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  the  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Washington.  At  all 
ihe  President’s  select  parties  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  During  the  dark¬ 
est  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  used  his 
great  personal  credit  and  good  name  to 
keep  our  soldiers  from  freezing  and  star¬ 
ving.  Moneyed  meii  had  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  than  in  the  Government. 
At  one  time  he  secures  a  loan  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  at  another  he  pays  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  start  a  Government 
bank.  When  bullets  fail  in  battle,  he 
becomes  personally  responsible  for  the 
needed  quantity  of  lead.  At  another 
time  when  the  poor  soldiers  are  without 
bread,  he  furnishes  four  or  five  thousand 
barrels  of  flour.  A  historian  says  that 
America  owed  as  much  to  Morris  in  its 
financial  interests  as  to  Washington  for 
his  military  success.  For  fifty  years  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation, 
and  lived  for  its  welfare. 

In  its  pressing  want,  the  Government 
then  issued  paper  or  Continental  money. 
Some  of  the  states  also  issued  similar 
scrip.  One  of  these  notes  lies  before  me, 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a 
half  wide.  The  coarse  faded  paper  has 
a  red  border.  It  reads  as  follows : 
“  Forty  Shillings.  This  Bill  shall 
pass  current  for  Forty  Shillings,  accord¬ 


ing  to  an  act  of  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Seventy-seven.  Dated  the  Tenth 
day  of  April,  1777.  Forty  Shillings. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  a  coarse  picture, 
under  which  is  printed  :  “  To  counter¬ 
feit  is  death.”  Before  this  money  had  been 
in  use  many  years  it  became  worthless. 
Morris  secured  his  loans  in  gold.  The 
rapid  depreciation  of  this  continental 
money  can  be  seen  from  the  following  : 
In  the  beginning  of  1777  ^100  in  gold 
was  worth  $105  in  paper  money;  in 
1778  it  took  $325  in  paper  for  $100  in 
gold  ;  in  1779,  $742  ;  in  1780,  $2,934  ; 
in  1781,  $100  in  gold  was  worth  $7,400 
in  paper.  Gold  was  then  unusually 
precious  in  the  United  States,  and 
Robert  Morris,  with  no  security  but  his 
unswerving  faith  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  staked  his  w’hole  fortune  for 
her  freedom. 

At  length  through  unfortunate  in¬ 
vestments  he  became  poor.  He  con¬ 
sulted  Washington,  who  advised  him  not 
to  make  them.  “  You  are  old,”  said  be, 
“  and  had  better  retire,  rather  than  en¬ 
gage  in  such  extensive  concerns.” 

His  project  failed,  and  ruined  him. 
Not  being  able  to  pay  his  debts,  he  was 
confined  to  the  Walnut  Street  prison, 
in  Philadelphia.  There  his  ungrateful 
country  left  him  pine  away  in  his  old 
age.  On  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in 
1798,  Washington  made  his  first  call  on 
his  old  friend.  The  grand  old  patriot 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  chief  and  wept. 
What  a  subject  for  a  painter  would 
these  two  men  furnish,  in  the  dreary 
prison  cell !  America  allowed  her  gray¬ 
headed  friend  who  had  often  risked  his  for¬ 
tune  and  good  name  in  her  time  of  need, 
to  descend  friendless,  penniless  and 
heartbroken  to  the  grave.  Humanly 
speaking:  AYould  the  United  States  be 
what  they  are  now,  had  Robert  Morris 
not  stood  by  her  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ? 

No  wonder  that  this  ungrateful  treat¬ 
ment  of  Morris  arroused  the  warm 
heart  of  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet : 

What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done? 

Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore? 
Not  so  ;  his  crime’s  a  fouler  one  : 

God  made  the  old  man  poor  ! 

For  this  he  shares  a  felon’s  cell. 

The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 
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For  this  the  boon  for  which  he  poured, 

His  young  blood  on  tlie  invader’s  sword, 

And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 

His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost ! 

Count  Pulaski,  a  brave  Pole,  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  our  country,  from 
1777  to  1779.  After  engaging  in  many 
battles,  and  gaining  many  victories  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  troop,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia,  and  died  soon  there¬ 
after.  Under  a  tree  on  St.  Helen’s  Is¬ 
land,  near  this  city,  he  was  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war.  Congress  voted  him  a 
monument,  but  never  gave  it  to  him.  But 
for  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  who  reared 
a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Green  and  Count  Pulaski,  his  grave 
would  be  unmarked  to  this  day. 

Gen.  Nash  was  a  brave  and  patriotic 
oflicer.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  When  dying  he  asked  Dr. 
Craik  to  remain  with  him  ;  to  protect 
him  while  living,  and  his  remains  from 
insult.  Among  his  last  words  were  the 
following:  “From  the  very  first  dawn 
of  the  Revolution,  I  have  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  my  country.” 
He  was  buried  in  the  Mennouite  bury- 
ing-ground,  at  Kulpsville,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.  Congress  voted  him  a 
monument  at  the  cost  of  $500,  but  never 
paid  it.  The  citizens  of  Germantown 
and  Norristown  have  marked  his  grave 
with  a  neat  marble  m^^nument. 

For  many  years  the  grave  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  mother,  on  the  farm  of  her  son- 
in-law,  near  Fredericksburg,  was  left 
without  a  monument.  Once  the 
“  American  Maids  and  Matrons  ”  were 
appealed  to  for  $2,000  wherewith  suita¬ 
bly  to  mark  her  resting-place.  Then 
Silas  E.  Burrows,  Esq.,  of  New  Ym-k, 
proposed  to  erect  one.  The  foundation 
was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
in  the  presence  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States. 
Good  Mr.  Burrows’  wealth  forsook  him, 
^nd  the  projected  monument  never  rose 
beyond  its  base.  The  obelisk  with  the 
inscription :  “  Mary,  the  Mother  of 

Washington,”  was  never  put  up.  The 
ruins  of  the  unfinished  structure  are 
covered  with  moss  and  weeds.  This 
vast  and  wealthy  nation  has  never 
deigned  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  moth¬ 
er  of  her  founder ! 

Many  monuments  to  the  memory  of 


Washington  do  we  find  indifferent  parts  of 
our  country,  erected  by  various  corjwi ra¬ 
tions.  But  the  well-known  National 
Washington  Monument  in  Washington, 
has  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  a 
monument  of  national  ingratitude.  The 
vast  unfinished  pile  stops  midway.  In¬ 
stead  of  voting  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  for  its  erection.  Congress  has  sent 
the  project  a  begging  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  last  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  subject,  shall  amount  to  any 
thing,  the  future  will  show.  When 
Mount  Vernon  was  in  danger  of  pass¬ 
ing  into  private  hands,  it  was  left  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  and  a  small  number  of 
other  patriotic  individuals  to  secure  the 
home  of  Washington  permanently  to 
the  country  as  a  shrine  for  patriots  to  visit. 
Congress  paid  not  a  dollar  towards  it. 
France  has  grandly  entombed  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  her  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
The  vast  structure  is  his  monument, 
where  the  thousands  of  crippled  and 
disabled  French  soldiers  are  tenderly 
cared  for  during  life.  The  Kings  of 
Prussia  sleep  in  royal  honor  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  and  the  rulers  of  England  re¬ 
pose  in  tombs  worthy  of  their  country. 
Even  the  authors  of  Britain,  however 
poor  and  obscure,  are  honored  with  a 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Mau¬ 
soleum  of  the  nation.  But  America  has 
the  ungrateful  habit  of  leaving  the  pro¬ 
per  adornment  of  the  graves  of  its 
“father,”  founders,  and  national  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  chance  or  private  beneficence. 
Recently  the  books  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  one 
of  that  name,  to  get  relief  from  his 
poverty. 

The  dilapidated  and  neglected  grave 
of  Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  Va.,  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  reproach.  It  is  a  pile  of 
mouldering,  neglected  ruins,  overrun 
with  weeds  and  wild  animals.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Jefferson  are  said  to  be 
very  poor.  A  recent  correspondent  says  : 
“  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  behold  the 
grave  of  John  Hancock,  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  his  grateful  country  must  have 
erected  to  point  out  to  strangers  the  spot 
where  rest  the  remains  of  the  First  sign¬ 
er  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Accordingly  I  visited  the  Granary 
burial-ground,  next  to  Park  Street 
Church  (Boston),  where  I  was  told  the 
body  was  interred,  and  after  a  diligent 
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search  could  fiud  nothing  but  a  tablet 
in  a  brick  wall  on  the  south  side,  next  to 
the  church,  containing  nothing  but  the 
very  indefinite  inscription :  ^  Tomb  of 
Hancock.’  ”  His  poor  descendants  were 
lately  obliged  to  sell  his  house. 

The  grave  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
the  leader  of  our  victorious  forces 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  is  in  a  neglected 
country  grave-yard.  Its  very  plain 
tombstone  is  almost  concealed  by  weeds, 
among  which  lean  and  lie  the  stones  of 
other  graves.  The  daughter-in-law  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  is  at  present  in 
pecuniary  distress,  and  offers  valuable 
mementoes  of  the  Jackson  family  for 
sale,  in  order  to  obtain  relief.  Our  na¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  spend  thousands  of 
millions  for  other  objects,  but  can  spare 
no  means  to  mark  the  graves  of  those 
who  gave  their  all  for  her  !  A  half  a 
million  would  roll  away  this  disgrace. 

Are  Republics  ungrateful  ? 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  SEEVANTS. 

Washington  was  careful  in  selecting 
his  servants,  especially  those  nearest  his 
person.  At  the  fall  of  Gen.  Braddock, 
this  British  officer  had  a  Scotch  servant 
of  the  name  of  Bishop.  When  about 
dying  his  master  told  him  he  was  get¬ 
ting  too  old  for  war,  and  advised  him  to 
go  into  the  service  of  Col.  Washington. 
“  Be  but  as  faithful  to  him  as  you  have 
been  to  me.”  He  followed  the  advice 
of  his  dying  chief.  He  was  made 
chief  of  AVashiugton’s  stable s.  He 
spent  his  remaining  days  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  where  he  married  and  lived  com¬ 
fortably.  He  often  followed  Washing¬ 
ton  in  his  rides  over  his  farm.  When 
the  President  returned  home  in  1783, 
Bishop  was  eighty  years  old.  His  wife 
had  died,  and  only  his  daughter  and 
child  were  left  to  him.  He  was  kindly 
cared  for,  and  lived  in  a  house,  built  for 
him,  until  his  death. 

Will  Lee,  or  “  Billy  ”  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  strong,  stout,  faithful  ne¬ 
gro  servant.  He  was  his  body-servant 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was 
a  famous  horseman,  and  felt  perceptibly 
proud  of  the  fine  chargers  he  rode.  On 
his  rides  and  official  tours  he  would 
usually  follow  his  master  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  paces.  At  night,  in 
camp,  he  would  lie  close  by  him,  snor¬ 
ing  lustily,  whilst  Washington,  wrapped 


in  a  blanket,  and  often  full  dress,  lay  on 
his  humble  cot,  thinking  about  his  mo¬ 
mentous  duties.  From  some  accident  he 
became  crippled.  When  no  longer  able  to 
serve  intheopen  field, he  workedatshoe- 
making.  ‘‘Ah,  I  am  a  poor  cripple 
now,”  he  would  say  to  the  old  army  of¬ 
ficers,  who  greeted  him  kindly  on  their 
visits  to  Mount  Vernon.  “  Can’t  ride 
now,  so  I  make  shoes  and  think  of  the 
old  times.  The  General  often  stops  his 
horse  here,  to  inquire  if  I  want  anything.” 
Washington  left  him  a  home,  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  ^150  a  year.  The  poor  negro 
was  given  to  drinking,  and  toward  the 
last  took  fits  of  delirium  tremens.  In 
one  of  these  he  died. 

The  President’s  steward  was  Sam. 
Frauuces.  He  previously  had  kept  a 
tavern  in  New  York.  The  pride  and 
boast  of  his  life  was,  that  Washington’s 
formal  parting  with  his  officers,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  took  place  at  his  tavern. 
A  touching  scene  it  must  have  been,  where 
the  great  commander  and  his  warriors 
sobbed  and  wept  as  they  gave  each  other 
a  parting  kiss.  Fraunces  was  well 
skilled  as  chief  of  the  kitchen.  Wash¬ 
ington  paid  his  market  bills  every  week. 
Sometimes  his  steward  exceeded  his  in¬ 
structions,  in  his  zeal  to  seta  sumptuous 
table.  Often  would  his  master  chide 
him  for  his  extravagance,  and  admonish 
him  to  greater  economy.  Washiogton’s 
fondness  for  fish  becoming  known,  some 
of  his  lady  friends  often  prepared  cod¬ 
fish  for  him,  and  sent  it  warm  to  him, 
ready  for  the  table.  As  a  rule  he  ate 
codfish  for  dinner  on  Saturday.  At  the 
great  Presidential  dinners  F raunces  wore 
a  white  apron,  short  silk  stockings  and 
hair  in  full  powder. 

One  winter  a  single  shad  was  caught 
in  the  Delay  are ;  it  was  the  first  ot*  the 
season.  P'raunces  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  As  Washington  was  about 
sitting  down  to  dinner  he  saw  the  shad 
on  the  sideboard.  “What  fish  is  that?” 
inquired  the  President.  ♦ 

“  A  shad,  a  shad,”  replied  the  stew¬ 
ard.  “  I  knew  your  excellency  was 
particularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  fish, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  this 
in  market — a  solitary  one,  and  the  first 
of  the  season.” 

“  The  price,  sir  ;  the  price  !  ” 

“  Three — three — three  dollars  ”  stam¬ 
mered  out  the  offender. 
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“  Take  it  away  !”  thundered  the  in¬ 
dignant  President “  take  it  away,  sir  ; 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  my  table  sets 
such  an  example  of  luxury  and  ex¬ 
travagance.” 

Although  the  roasted  shad  could  no 
more  be  returned  to  its  native  ele¬ 
ment,  or  to  the  fishmonger,  Fraunces 
hastened  away  with  the  forbidden  luxu¬ 
ry  untouched.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  servants  in  the  kitchen  were  allowed 
to  eat  a  very  costly  dish. 

The  chief  cook,  Uncle  Harkles,  was  a 
dark-brown  mao,  of  ordinary  size,  but 
of  extraordinary  strength.  This  latter 
quality  gave  him  the  name  of  Hercules. 
He  excelled  in  his  art — a  fine  art  in  his 
case — and  was  said  to  have  had  no  su¬ 
perior  in  the  country.  Very  cleanly  he 
was.  Nor  spot  nor  speck  of  dirt  could 
he  tolerate.  He  was  treated  with  much 
respect  by  his  associates,  for  his  good 
character  and  pleasant  manners.  On 
great  occasions,  like  that  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  dinner,  Hercules  made  things 
about  him  very  lively.  He  is  said  at  such 
times  to  have  needed  a  half  dozen  aprons, 
and  a  great  number  of  napkins. 
After  the  duties  of  the  dinner,  he 
dressed,  and  promenaded  the  street.  His 
linen  of  purest  white,  short  black 
silk  stockings,  finely  polished  shoes  with 
large  buckles,  a  blue  cloth  coat  with 
velvet  collar  and  bright  metal  buttons, 
a  long  watch  chain  dangling  from  his 
fob,  a  cocked  ha%  and  a  gold-headed 
cane,  were  the  usual  outfit  of  this  prince 
of  the  President’s  kitchen,  as  seen 
promenading  along  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  had  the  air  of  a  polished 
gentleman,  and  bowed  gracefully  to  his 
equals  and  superiors,  and  was  courte¬ 
ously  saluted  in  return. 

John  Fagan,  was  a  Hessian  by  birth, 
and  was  Washington’s  coachman.  He 
was  a  burly,  well-set  Teuton,  not  only  a 
good  horseman  and  skillful  driver,  but 
understood  how  to  repair  the  carriage 
and  harness.  In  the  event  of  an  acci. 
dent  on  the  road  he  could  take  all  the 
parts  of  the  former  apart,  and  put  them 
together  again. 

In  1791,  the  President  made  a  tour  of 
the  Southern  States  by  coach — in  the 
white  coach,  built  by  Clarke,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  On  his  return,  Fagan,  before 
he  was  off  his  box,  saw  Clarke  crawling 
under  the  coach  to  see  what  repairs 


were  needed.  “  All  right,  Mr.  Clarke,” 
exclaimed  the  Hessian  ;  “All  right,  sir; 
not  a  bolt  or  screw  started  in  a  lon^r 
journey,  and  over  the  devil’s  own  roads.” 
Fagan’s  succe.ssor  was  John  Kruse,  an 
Austrian.  He  was  a  steady  man,  very 
proficient  in  his  office,  and  a  great  smo¬ 
ker.  Besides  the  above  servants,  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  large  number  of  slaves  on 
his  estate.  He  is  said  have  treated  them 
very  kindly,  and  provided  good  quar¬ 
ters,  good  food  and  warm  clothing  for 
them.  They  were  required  to  do  their 
share  of  such  work  as  they  were  fitted 
for.  They  were  kept  under  kind  but 
strict  discipline.  In  sickness  and  old 
age  they  were  tenderly  cared  for. 
Washington  evidently  had  no  heart  for 
the  institution  of  slavery.  He  provided 
in  his  will  for  the  liberation  of  all  his 
slaves  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton.  For  certain  reasons  this  was  done 
one  year  after  his  death.  He  doubt¬ 
less  had  long  looked  towards  their 
emancipation ;  and  years  before  his 
death,  he  had  many  of  them  instructed 
in  certain  trades,  hoping  that  as  me¬ 
chanics  they  might  make  themselves 
useful,  and  gain  an  honest  living.  It  is 
said  that  once  they  had  their  freedom 
they  succeeded  badly.  Washington  had 
been  to  them  as  a  kind  father.  Bereft 
of  his  counsel  and  gentle  authority, 
many  of  them  led  a  thoughtless  and 
miserable  life. 


Greek  and  Egyptian  Children. 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  W’ARXER. 


A  very  good  guess  at  the  immediate 
future  of  any  country  might  be  made 
from  a  study  of  its  children  ;  for  they 
do  not  merely  reflect  their  parents  and 
their  social  state,  but  they  prophesy  of 
the  next  generation.  They  are  also  ob¬ 
jects  of  study  that  no  Oriental  traveler 
can  escape,  for  they  live  out-of-doors 
like  the  rabbits  and  the  chickens,  in¬ 
deed  more  than  the  latter  members  of 
the  family,  ami  they  are  the  traveler’s 
constant  companions.  He  cannot  stir 
anywhere  that  they  do  not  swarm  about 
him  and  proffer  him  all  the  comfort  and 
annoyance  of  infant  ingenuity.  If  he 
is  not  a  very  patient  person  he  may  fi¬ 
nally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
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world  has  gone  on  too  long,  and  that 
Herod,  who  had  his  faults,  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  Oriental  affairs  and  understood 
his  business.  At  least,  if  he  had  kept 
on  in  his  thinning  process  we  should 
have  had  fewer  Herods. 

The  person  who  is  fond  of  children 
ought  to  go  to  Egypt,  where  he.  could 
gratify  his  most  insatiate  craving.  That 
country  could  furnish  all  the  asylums, 
the  Sunday-schools,  the  reformatories, 
the  excursions  of  the  world,  and  still 
have  an  ample  supply  for  home  use. 
What  those  uses  are  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Egyptian  children  are  doubtless 
playful  enough,  but  they  seem  seldom  to 
be  playing  at  anything.  They  have  an 
uncommon  liking  for  sitting  in  the  dirt, 
with  a  circle  of  flies  around  each  eye ; 
but  they  never  make  mud-pies,  for  wa¬ 
ter  is  scarce  and  rain  infrequent.  Every 
drop  of  water  used  in  Egypt  must  be 
dipped  from  the  Nile,  and  it  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  afforded  for  mud-pies. 
There  is  a  notion  in  England  that  the 
use  of  barbarous  nations  is  to  furnish  a 
market  for  Manchester  cottons ;  but  the 
Egyptian  children  have  little  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  this  sort.  Indeed  care  is 
taken  to  remove  the  covering  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  given,  by  shaving  the  head 
when  the  child  is  three  years  old.  All 
the  boys  in  the  towns  and  cities  are 
taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  they 
learn  enough  arithmetic  to  be  able  to 
cipher  any  ordinary  European  out  of 
his  eye-teeth.  Until  recently  the  girls 
have  been  quite  above  the  necessity  of 
learning  anything.  Probably  the  dir¬ 
tiest  children  in  the  world  are  the  Egyp¬ 
tians — high  class  as  well  as  low — there 
appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  wash¬ 
ing  a  child  for  fear  the  “  evil  eye  ’’  will 
lighten  him  ;  dust  he  is,  and  he  returns 
every  day  to  it  with  content.  Yet  these 
children  have  one  good  quality:  they 
are  respectful  to  their  parents ;  the  Mos¬ 
lem  religion  exacts  that  respect  to  the 
fullest ;  but  unfortunately  it  does  not 
extend  to  foreigners,  nor  to  themselves. 

The  Egyptian  children  are  all  beg¬ 
gars,  insolent  or  cringing  as  the  case 
may  be ;  a  single  one  is  humble  and 
persistent ;  a  pack  of  them  are  clamo¬ 
rous  and  threatening.  It  is  sa‘d  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  parent  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  to  whisper  in  his  right 
ear  the  adan  or  call  to  prayer.  I  doubt 


if  he  hears  it,  for  the  first  word  he  seems 
to  know,  certainly  the  first  one  he  can 
pronounce,  all  along  the  Nile,  is  “  back¬ 
sheesh.”  Begging  is  a  birthright ;  it  is 
the  ingrained  inheritance.  I  never  saw 
a  baby,  old  enough  to  articulate  any¬ 
thing,  who  would  not  hold  out  his  dirty 
little  hand  and  say  “  Ba’sees,”  And 
this  habit  of  begging  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Italian  mendicancy, 
taught  by  ages  of  dependence  upon 
monasteries  and  often  the  result  of  ab¬ 
solute  want.  It  is  the  Oriental  desire 
for  a  gift,  and  is  as  strong  in  the  men  as 
it  is  in  the  children.  It  is  a  national  de¬ 
moralization,  a  desire  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  the  laziness  of  wait¬ 
ing  on  Providence  often,  and  sometimes 
it  may  be  traced  to  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  gifc- giving,  which  in  the 
Orient  amounts  to  a  mere  exchange. 
But,  all  the  same,  the  habit  has  become 
one  of  cringing  dependence.  And  if 
the  Egyptian  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
you  may  expect  no  more  change  in  the 
nation  (except  from  external  influences) 
in  the  next  thousand  years  than  the  last 
thousand  has  brought. 

The  Greek  children  are  rather  rob¬ 
bers  than  beggars,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  promising.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  actually  robbers,  but  you  would 
say  that  when  they  grow  up  they  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  go  about  asking 
for  what  they  want  with  a  revolver  than 
a  plate.  Troops  of  them  that  I  saw 
together  were  spirited,  insolent,  aggres¬ 
sive  little  rascals,  very  different  from  the 
effeminate  begging  swarms  of  Egypt. 
That  this  crowd  of  them  is  any  more 
instructed  than  one  on  the  Nile  you 
could  not  say,  but  they  wear  less 
dirt  and  more  clothing,  and  exhibit  to¬ 
ward  the  stranger  an  independent  and 
hostile  air. 

We  were  sitting  one  day  amid  -the 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis,  endeavoring  to  imagine  the 
glory  that  existed  here  at  the  time  the 
daughter  of  Rhea  was  its  goddess  and 
JEschylus  was  its  poet,  when  a  rabble  of 
children  poured  out  of  the  miserable 
little  village,  which  half  covers  the 
ruins,  and  bestowed  on  us  their  society. 
Considered  as  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  nothing  better  could  have  been 
desired.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  a 
drop  of  classic  Greek  blood  in  their 
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veins  ;  they  may  have  been  Slavs  or  Al¬ 
banians,  or  descended  from  one  or  all 
the  half  dozen  races  that  have  overrun 
the  Grecian  mainland,  but  they  were 
almost  as  handsome  as  the  Jew  children 
of  Damascus.  Soft-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked, 
sturdy-limbed,  vivacious,  graceful ;  they 
had,  alas !  the  insolence  that  too  often 
accompanies  beauty.  If  they  wanted 
anything  except  to  annoy  us,  they  did 
not  mention  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance ;  they 
not  only  crowded  upon  us,  but  assailed 
us  with  such  a  clamor  of  screaming, 
hooting,  shouting,  and  verbal  abuse  in 
the  sharp  metallic  Greek,  that  we  could 
neither  read  nor  converse.  Coaxing  ex¬ 
cited  their  contempt,  dignity  amused 
them,  and  wrath,  so  far  from  causing 
fear,  aroused  their  ire.  They  could 
neither  be  placated  nor  scared.  More 
interesting  children  I  never  saw,  and 
when  they  became  too  interesting,  we 
made  a  charge  upon  them  and  drove 
them,  whooping  and  yelling,  out  of  the 
ruins.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  them 
more ;  they  quite  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  affair,  and,  retiring  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  rocks,  they  pelted  us  with 
stones.  It  was  a  genuine  holiday  for 
them,  and  we  were  almost  sorry  to  cut 
short  their  playfulness  by  abruptly  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  shelter  of  a  wine  shop. 
Such  children  do  not  need  any  encour¬ 
agement.  They  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  there  is  good  hope  that 
they  will  grow  up  into  belligerent  pa¬ 
triots,  capable  of  relieving  th^e  traveler 
of  his  purse,  of  fighting  the  Turks,  of 
reviving  the  Olympic  games,  of  securing 
their  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  of  reading  their  classics,  and 
of  becoming  what  the  early  inhabitants 
were,  the  Yankees  of  the  Levant.  They 
were  not  cowed  creatures  like  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  but  appeared  to  have  the  free,  ag¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  modern  civilization. 
In  their  demonstration  on  us,  they 
seemed  to  have  no  object  except  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  independence  and  see  if  they 
could  hit  us  with  a  stone.  Nice,  spirited 
children ;  we  left  their  neighborhood 
without  regret,  and  with  the  impression 
that  Greece  has  some  sort  of  a  future. — 
S.  S.  Times. 


Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  true  honor  lies. 


Music  an  Element  of  Culture. 


BY  A.  P.  THOIIX, 

Instructor  of  Vocal  Music,  in  Palat.  Colleje. 

Myerstou'n,  Pa. 

Everywhere  pleasant  sounds  greet  our 
ears.  The  rippliugs  of  the  brook  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  warblings  of  the 
birds  o’erhead  cheer  the  weary  traveler 
on  his  way.  The  sighing  and  moaning 
of  the  wind  awakens  within  us  emotions 
of  sadness.  One  aspect  of  Nature’s 
music  enkindles  in  the  heart  feelings  of’ 
joy,  another  of  sorrow.  The  rumblings 
of  heaven’s  artillery  inspire  us  with  awe 
and  veneration  for  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  Man,  the  crowning  work  of 
creation,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech, 
has  been  rendered  capable  of  gradually 
developing  his  own  musical  capacities, 
as  well  as  of  appropriating,  as  it  were, 
the  raw  material  presented  with  infinite 
variety  and  beauty  in  the  boundless  do¬ 
main  of  nature,  to  the  noblest  ends  of 
Art. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  power 
of  music,  in  the  religions  world.  Were 
the  Church  bereft  of  her  devotions,  in 
which  music  is  an  indispensable  element, 
it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
her  to  stand  unless  a  change  in  the  very 
constitution  of  man  would  be  effected 
by  Almighty  God. 

There  are  numberless  advantages 
which  music  possesses,  in  a  general  way, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  those  who  give  it  especial 
attention,  but  upon  the  untutored  mind. 
Our  task  is  to  show  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  as  an  element  of  liberal 
culture. 

He  therefore  has  a  natural  talent  for 
music,  from  which  we  infer  that  this  tal¬ 
ent  can  and  should  be  cultivated. 

Let  us  first  consider  music  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  study.  Think  of  the  intricacies  of 
that  profound  science  ?  Thorough-bass 
and  Harmony,  and  the  mental  dkeipline 
involved  in  its  prosecution.  A  like  ef¬ 
fect  follows  the  pursuit  of  music,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  application,  in  all 
its  departments,  whether  theoretical  or 
practical,  or  both  combined.  Even  as 
a  simple  exercise  for  the  juvenile  mind 
it  is  most  excellent.  In  what  a  pleasant 
way,  for  example,  does  the  child  at  the 
piano  learn  to  concentrate  thought,  and 
to  bring  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
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ears,  the  hands  to  the  control  of  the  will. 
As  a  disciplinary  study,  music  ranks  fa¬ 
vorably  with  any  other  branch  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  has  the  precision  of  mathematics, 
the  flexibility  of  language.  This  fact 
was  appreciated  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity,  who  placed  music 
side  by  side  with  astronomy,  rhetoric, 
and  philosophy.  It  is  sufliciently  plain, 
then,  that  intellectually  it  affords  ample 
remuneration  for  all  time  and  labor 
spent  upon  it. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  pursuit  of 
music  valuable  as  an  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline,  but  it  serves  to  purify  and  ennoble 
our  better  nature.  It  makes  us  feel  that 
there  is  that  to  be  loved  and  rejoiced  in, 
which  is  not  grossly  sensuous  and  grovel¬ 
ling.  It  speaks  a  language  understood 
by  all,  and  tells  the  student  of  a  sphere 
which  is  higher  than  the  common  one  of 
earth.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  all  tastes,  and  while,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  works  by  gradually  unfolding 
its  charms,  in  others  its  hearers  are  taken 
by  storm. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  representatives  of 
this  Divine  art.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Mozart,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  the 
long  line  of  brilliant  lights  that  will 
shine  to  the  end  of  time;  men  whose  all- 
absorbing  passion,  whose  very  life  was 
music  ? 

The  lives  of  these  men  form  epochs  in 
the  world’s  history.  Since  Providence 
overrules  all  the  events  of  history,  so  as 
to  make  them  conspire  to  a  great  and 
glorious  end,  the  unreserved  triumph  of 
His  kingdom,  the  existence  of  such  ge¬ 
niuses  has  an  important  signification  to 
the  thinking  mind.  Why  did  God  put 
in  their  hearts  such  magnificent  concep¬ 
tions?  What  was  His  object  in  inspiring 
them  with  musical  thoughts  which  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  most 
gifted  intellects  of  modern  times  ? 

These  men,  thus  inspired,  were  con¬ 
strained  to  give  expression  to  ideas  the 
most  exalted  and  heavenly.  What  they 
expressed  proceeded  from  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  passion-stirred  souls,  and 
brings  to  the  light  forces  which  are 
among  the  most  profound  and  potent  in 
the  domain  of  spirit. 

Here,  then,  two  important  facts  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  that,  viz  :  In  a  great 


musical  composition  there  is  that  re¬ 
vealed  which  is  most  true  and  real  in 
the  sphere  of  humanity,  and  that  this 
sphere  is  the  one  nearest  to  God. 

To  make  this  plain,  take  the  sphere 
of  nature,  the  natural  world,  and  behold 
the  wonderful  researches  that  are  made 
from  time  to  time.  And  what  is  the 
end  in  view  ?  It  is  not  to  satisfy  an  idle 
curiosity,  but  to  discover  wherefore  and 
in  what  relation  to  other  things  the  Lord 
of  all  has  made  this  or  that  object  or 
phenomenon.  All  hold  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  edifying,  and  rightly  they 
assert  this.  The  sphere  of  humanity, 
which,  on  account  of  the  immortal  spirit 
in  man,  is  far  above  that  of  nature,  has 
a  much  greater  claim  to  our  attention. 
By  bringing  ourselves  into  sympathy 
with  a  soul  full  of  the  highest  aspira¬ 
tions,  our  hearts  are  enkindled  by  its 
fire,  the  heavenly  contagion  seizes  our 
whole  being,  we  are  borne  upward  be¬ 
yond  the  scenes  of  time  and  sense,  and 
are  made  to  rejoice  in  that  which  is  pure 
and  good. 

Why  should  the  works  of  a  Homer,  a 
Shakspeare,  or  of  a  Milton,  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation,  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury,  yea  through  scores  of  centuries, 
find  such  a  sure  seat  in  the  heart  of  man? 
These  were  men,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
boundless  imaginations,  their  deep-seated 
emotions,  and  supremely  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  their  master  produc¬ 
tions,  have  become  benefactors  of  the 
race.  We  study  them  in  order  to  be 
elevated  to  and  participate  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  realities  of  the  universal  and  sublime 
in  which  they  lived.  In  the  same  sense 
has  our  race  been  favored  in  the  sphere 
of  music,  by  those  wonderful  creations 
of  the  great  composers.  A  certain 
author  has  well  said  of  the  musician : 
“  He  is  but  a  poet,  whose  language  is 
more  interior  and  universal  than  that  of 
those  who  sing  in  articulate  words. 
Where  we  stop  short  on  the  threshold  of 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  are  unable  to 
penetrate  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  speech  the  high-priest  of  harmony 
enters  and  utters  to  the  world’s  ear  the 
deep  soul-entrancing  oracles  of  God. 
The  curse  of  Babel  falls  not  on  him. 
He  speaks  and  writes  in  the  native 
tongue  of  the  angels,  and  the  music  is 
caught  .up,  and  repeated  with  joy  and 
acclamation  in  the  isles  beyond  the  sea.  ” 
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Again,  music  serves  to  animate  and 
encourage.  In  the  matter  of  education 
there  is  needed  that  which  stimulates 
and  cheers.  In  seeking  culture  we  must 
be  helped  and  supported.  Why  do  we 
seek  culture? 

Man  is  never  at  peace  with  himself. 
Not  only  is  he  never  accomplishing  what 
he  should  in  the  form  of  practical  activ¬ 
ity  ;  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  makes 
him  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  condition.  He  finds  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning,  because  it  re¬ 
leases  him  more  and  more  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  ignorance  under  which  he  la¬ 
bors,  and  brings  him  nearer  the  imagin¬ 
ary  goal  of  all  his  strivings,  the  freedom, 
the  peace,  the  joy  of  which  consists  in  this 
that  he  understands  himself,  the  world 
around  him  and  the  relation  in  which 
both  stand  to  Him,  who  is  the  Creator 
of  both.  He  is  in  harmony  with  him¬ 
self,  only  when  he  apprehends  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  universe  of  things,  and  be¬ 
holds  all  things  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
thought  of  the  Divine  mind,  of  which 
creation  in  its  totality  is  the  expres¬ 
sion. 

It  is  the  province  of  all  art,  and  that 
of  music  in  particular,  to  elevate  -man 
for  the  time  being  above  the  sphere  of  ac- 
cidentality  and  finiteness,  and  of  conflict 
in  which  he  at  present  finds  himself,  and 
to  transport  him,  (and  how  significant 
that  word  transport,)  transport  him  into 
the  higher  sphere  of  the  ideal,  which  is 
one  of  pure  harmony,  and  thus  by  anti¬ 
cipation  to  make  present  and  real  for 
him  that  which  he  is  constantly  aspiring 
to  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his  labors. 
We  are  permitted,  amid  the  trials  and 
struggles  of  life,  to  look  forward  as  to 
our  reward,  to  the  angelic  anthems,  the 
songs,  the  hallelujahs  of  the  heavenly 
world.  And  , for  what  has  God  given  us 
such  susceptibilities  of  rapturous  joy, 
awakened  by  works  of  art  in  the  form 
of  melody  and  concord?  Is  it  not  to  do 
for  us  as  we  mount  the  hill  of  science  and 
engage  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  what 
music  on  the  battle-field  does  for  the  sol¬ 
dier,  viz  :  cause  h’m  to  forget  the  toil 
and  the  danger,  and  to  press  on  think¬ 
ing  only  of  that  victory  to  which  he 
looks  forward  as  surely  awaiting  him, 
and  which  already  he  thinks  his  own. 

We  have  now  seen  that  music  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  humanity  ;  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  disciplinary  study;  secondly,  as  a 
factor  in  higher  culture  by  bringing  out 
the  nobler  powders  of  our  nature  ;  and 
thirdly,  by  invigorating,  strengthening 
and  urging  uson  inthedischargeofduty, 
by  bringing  within  the  reach  of  our 
darkened  understandings,  those  heavenly 
and  transporting  realities  after 
which  the  ardent  soul  ever  aspi  res.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  music  is  of  paramount 
importance  as  an  element  of  culture. 
No  one  pretending  to  be  educated  should 
be  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  especially 
at  the  present.  One  of  the  profoundest 
of  the  German  philosophers  has  stated 
that  this  is  essentially  a  musical  age. 
Other  arts  have  had  their  day. 

No  architectural  genius  will  ever  pro¬ 
duce  works  of  art  to  excel  the  Grecian 
temples,  or  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Vetnis  de  Medici  and 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  will  be  models  of 
sculpture  for  all  future  ages.  Who  wall 
say  that  we  may  look  for  another 
Raphael?  But  our  age  is  doing  for 
music  what  never  has  been,  and  hardly 
ever  will  be  excelled.  It  begins  to  claim 
universal  attention,  and  if  we  would  not 
fall  behind  our  own  times,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  contribute  to  its  advance¬ 
ment,  we  should  at  least  be  capable  of 
enjoying  the  fruitage  of  that  art,  which 
is  universally  called  the  Divine. 


In  The  Firelight. 


Brown  little  Ben  at  the  fireside  stands, 

Patiently  warming  his  half-frozen  hands. 

Down  the  broad  chimney  the  cold  wind  is  sigh¬ 
ing; 

Up  the  broad  chimney  the  red  sparks  are  flying. 

Warming  the  kitchen  from  ceiling  to  floor 
Melting  the  black  frost  away  from  the  door, 
Brightly  illumining  the  figure  that  stands. 
Thoughtfully  warming  its  little  brown  hands. 

Standing  there,  lost  in  a  half  waking  dream. 
What  does  Ben  sec  in  the  firelight’s  gleam  ? 
Why  is  that  smile  o’er  his  dimpled  mouth  going  ? 
Why  are  his  eyes  in  an  instant  so  knowing  ? 

Why  is  the  flush  on  his  cheek  deepened  now  ? 
Why  so  determined  his  smooth,  boyish  brow  ? 
What  does  he  think,  as  he  silently  stands 
There  in  the  fwilight  warming  his  hands  ? 
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Many  a  poet  dreamed  the  same  dream, 

Thought  the  same  thoughts  in  the  firelight  gleam. 
Many  a  scholar  and  leader  of  earth, 

Stood,  when  a  child,  on  as  humble  a  hearth. 

Ben,  the  poor  farmer’s  boy,  reads  in  the  flame  ; 
Promise  of  knowledge  and  promise  of  fame- — 
Sees  a  great  future,  as  silent  he  stands, 

Patiently  warming  his  little  brown  hands. 

— Amelia  E.  Daley. 


“Working  with  our  own  Hands.” 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  I  am  beginning  to  think  we  will  have 
to  introduce  in  all  our  schools,  public  as 
well  as  those  of  the  charitable  institutions, 
this  industrial  feature  to  a  large  extent.  In 
the  Old  World  this  has  been  done.  There 
is  not  a  school  in  Sweden  where  the  boys 
and  girls  are  not  taught  to  labor;  and  also 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  countries  of 
Europe  generally  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
ii  large  proportion  of  the  children  going  to 
our  common  schools,  had  not  better  take  a 
half  day  in  studying  grammar,  geography, 
&c.,  and  the  other  half  to  learning  to  work 
in  wood,  stone  and  iron.  I  am  not  sure 
that  tve  tvill  not  be  compelled  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  connect  the  industrial  schools,  with 
our  public  schools,  in  which  our  boys  and 
girls  can  learn  to  work.  Mere  intellectual 
instruction  does  not  make  good  citizens, 
and  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  this  tendency  to 
school  them  for  becoming  agents  or  sales¬ 
men,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  seeking 
some  light  employment.  There  is  not  a 
vacancy  in  a  clerkship  that  we  do  not  have 
hundreds  of  applications  for,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  connected  this  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  with  our  common  schools.  I  want 
every  Pennsylvania  boy  or  girl,  I  don’t  care 
if  their  father  is  a  millionaire,  to  learn  to 
work  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can 
make  a  good  citizen  who  does  not  learn  to 
work.  This  is  the  kind  of  educational  doc¬ 
trine  I  am  going  to  proclaim  more  than 
in  the  past,  because  I  see  how  it  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Old  World.-Pro/.  J.  Wicker  sham. 

Our  country  is  cursed  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  class  of  idlers ;  of  people  too 
lazy  or  ashamed  to  work.  Young  men 
disdain  to  become  honest  farmers  and 
mechanics  as  were  their  fathers.  A  lazy 
class  of  people  look  upon  manual  labor, 
work  with  the  hands,  as  degrading. 
Hence  our  towns  and  cities  are  crowded 
with  the  sons  of  hardy,  well-to-do  coun¬ 
try  people,  seeking  positions  as  clerks, 
salesmen  or  as  students  in  one  of  the 
professions.  If  they  fail  to  get  a  pro¬ 


fession  of  this  kind  they  will  seek  some¬ 
thing  else,  a  traveling  agency  or  some 
more  genteel  berth,  than  that  of  their 
parents. 

The  young  men  of  the  nation  are  as¬ 
piring  after  a  gentility  of  the  quill  or 
pill.  They  must  have  a  business  in  which 
they  get  more  than  they  earn,  and  which 
will  not  dirty  their  hands  or  garments, 
nor  stiffen  their  joints.  When  George 
Peabody,  the  millionaire,  was  a  poor  boy, 
he  traveled  afoot  and  had  no  money. 
Being  hungry  he  asked  for  a  meal  at  a 
house  by  the  wayside,  telling  the  lady, 
however,  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  it.  After  he  had  eaten  he  asked  for 
a  saw  that  he  might  pay  for  his  meal  by 
sawing  wood.  The  kind  lady  told  him 
that  was  not  necessary,  that  he  was  wel¬ 
come  to  the  food  he  ate.  No,  said  he, 
I  am  strong  and  can  work,  and  wish  to 
pay  for  the  meal.  And  he  did  so  ;  and 
a  fine  sight  it  must  have  been  tu  see  the 
future  Millionaire  sawing  wood  for  his 
dinner.  With  him  then  and  thereafter 
the  great  point  of  honor  and  honesty 
was  to  pay  for  w'hat  he  got.  Thus  he 
always  gave  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  he 
received,  without  watering  of  stocks  or 
engaging  in  slippery  schemes  of  specula¬ 
tion. 

We  approve  of  Prof.  Wickersham’s 
theory.  All  boys,  rich  and  poor,  should 
learn  a  trade  or  business  in  which  they 
could  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  day, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker,  and 
worked  at  it  until  past  middle-life.  Ze- 
bedee,  although  a  man  of  means,  taught 
James  and  John  the  business  ot  fisher¬ 
men,  and  they  worked  at  it  until  Christ 
made  them  ‘‘fishers  of  men.”  To  this 
day,  European  monarchs  dignify  and 
honor  toil  by  teaching  their  sons  some 
mechanical  trade. 

Teach  the  boys  to  work  with  their 
hands,  as  well  as  with  their  heads.  Train 
them  early  to  earn  their  way.  This  will 
enable  them  to  cultivate  habits  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  thrift.  To  thousands  of  youths 
money  has  been  a  curse.  Parents  give 
them  ?is  much  as  they  want  before  they 
know  the  value  of  it.  They  learn  to 
spend  it  in  luxuries,  and  in  the  society 
of  “  fast  ”  young  men  and  women. 

We  believe  that  our  country  excels  all 
others  in  its  number  of  young  defaulters 
and  criminals  of  various  sorts.  The 
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young  man  is  fond  of  a  gay  life?.  He  | 
spends  five  dollars  where  he  earns  only 
one.  He  must  wear  costly  jewelry,  smoke 
expensive  cigars,  drink  imported  liquors 
and  possibly  keeps  a  fancy  horse  or  two. 
And  if  he  has  a  “fashionable”  young 
wife  of  similar  tastes,  the  folly  becomes 
more  ruinous  still.  In  a  short  time 
gay  comrades  sw’arm  around  these  soul¬ 
less  butterflies  of  fashion.  Like  leeches 
they  prey  on  his  purse.  Flatterers  are 
abundant.  How  grand  to  be  so  rich,  so 
generous  to  one’s  friends  ! 

Suddenly  a  leakage  is  discovered  in 
some  bank  or  business  account.  The  rich 
(?)  young  man  hears  somebody  tracking 
him.  One  morning  the  papers  report 
his  disappearance  from  the  stage  of  sham. 
He  has  run  away  or  committed-  suidde. 
It  is  infinitely  better  to  be  a  poor  but 
honest  mechanic  or  a  plain  farmer,  than 
to  live  as  many  of  these  candidates  for 
a  sham  gentility  are  doing. 

When  Horace  Greeley  was  asked  of 
certain  young  men  what  they  should 
embark  in,  he  advised  them  to  “  go 
west.”  We  advise  them  to  learn  to  work, 
both  with  the  bands  and  with  the  mind. 
Go  to  work.  Do  something  whereby 
to  earn  your  bread  honestly  and  be  use¬ 
ful.  Spurn  the  lazy  leeches  who  are 
trying  to  cheat  their  way  through  life, 
by  giving  but  half  as  much  as  they  re¬ 
ceive.  An  honest  day’s  work  for  an 
honest  day’s  wages,  is  the  true  policy. 

Young  men  seek  honor  in  certain  po¬ 
sitions.  No  position  in  life,  however 
high,  can  make  a  fraudulent  mean  man 
honorable.  A  good  person  adorns  any 
position,  however  humble.  Although 
Nero  wore  the  crown  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  he  was  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  Paul  was  busily  running  his 
weaver’s  shuttle  in  making  tent-cloth  for 
his  bread,  and  made  the  trade  of  a  tent- 
maker  honorable  forever.  He  put  more 
honor  and  power  in  the  shuttle  than 
Nero  got  out  of  bis  sceptre.  In  a  worldly 
point  of  view  a  poor  boy  has  as  good  a 
chance  and  prospect  in  the  race  of  life 
as  a  rich  one.  Within  a  few  years  past 
Peabody,  Stewart,  Astor  and  Vander¬ 
bilt,  the  four  richest  men  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  known  world,  have  died.  But 
one  of  these,  Astor,  inherited  his  wealth 
from  his  father.  The  other  three  started 
life  as  poor  boys.  They  could  remember 
the  time  when  they  had  not  $5.00  to 


their  name.  The  three  poor  boys  were 
frugal,  sober  and  iudustrious.  The 
learned  Profissions  are  deservedly  hon¬ 
ored,  as  well  as  that  of  commerce  and 
of  trade.  But  there  is  an  undue  dis¬ 
carding  of  the  farm  and  the  workshop 
in  favor  of  the  supposed  easier,  more 
genteel  and  lucrative  pursuits  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  life. 

Learn  to  work  with  your  hands  and 
minds.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  equal¬ 
ly  ordained  of  God.  Learn  to  estimate 
a  dollar  at  its  true  value  by  first  honest¬ 
ly  earning  before  you  spend  it.  Rather 
wear  patched  clothing  than  buy  new 
ones  with  other  people’s  money.  Rather 
live  on  bread  and  water  than  on  roast 
turkey  bought  with  money  which  is  not 
yours.  Learn  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  spending  other  people’s  money 
on  luxuries.  Study  to  shift  along  with 
such  means  as  you  have.  The  same  ad¬ 
vice  we  give  to  young  ladies. 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments.”  Strive  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
Pray  fervently  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  make  you  a  child  of  God.  Then 
you  will  have  God  as  your  Father  for¬ 
ever,  who  will  make  you  the  heir  of  an 
unfading  crown  of  glory ;  you  wull  have 
Jesus  Christ  as  your  elder  brother.  The 
Son  of  Mary  consecrated  the  honest 
work  of  our  hands,  and  has  elevated 
and  forever  made  honorable  the  toil  of 
the  mechanic,  by  working  as  a  Carpen¬ 
ter  at  Nazareth  in  the  days  of  His  flesh. 

“  The  poorest  girls  in  the  world  are 
those  who  have  never  been  taught  to 
work.  There  are  thousands  of  them. 
Rich  parents  have  petted  them,  they 
have  been  taught  to  despise  labor,  and 
depend  upon  others  for  a  living,  and  are 
perfectly  helpless.  The  most  forlorn 
and  miserable  women  upon  earth  be¬ 
long  to  this  class.  It  belongs  to  parents 
to  protect  their  daughters  from  this  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  They  do  them  a 
great  wrong  if  they  neglect  it.  Every 
daughter  should  be  taught  to  earn  her 
own  living.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
require  this  training.  The  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune  rolls  swiftly  round — the  rich  are 
likely  to  become  poor,  and  the  poor  rich. 
Skill  to  iabor  is  no  disadvantage  to  the 
rich,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  poor. 
Well-to-do  parents  must  educate  their 
daughters  to  wmrk ;  no  reform  is  more 
imperative  than  this.” 
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Mozart;  op,  the  Young  Musician. 


TEAIs'SLATED  FEOM  THE  FEENCH. 

(^Concluded.) 

Some  days  after  this  adventure,  Mad¬ 
ame  Mozart  was  shedding  tears,  while 
she  prepared  for  the  departure  of  her 
husband  and  son. 

“  We  are  going;  to  the  court  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  that  queen  so 
great,  so  wise,  and  so  virtuous  ;  we  are 
going  there  at  the  invitation  of  her  au¬ 
gust  husband  himself,  Francis  the 
First” 

At  six  years  old,  to  begin  a  life  of 
labor,”  said  the  poor  mother,  stifling  her 
sighs. 

“  But  I  shall  work  for  you,  dear 
mamma,  and  that  will  be  a  life  of  plea¬ 
sure,”  replied  Wolfgang,  throwing  him¬ 
self  on  his  mother’s  neck. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  maitre  de 
cliapelle  and  his  son  were  on  their  way 
to  Vienna.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
informed  that  the  Emperor  would  re¬ 
ceive  them  next  day.  At  the  same  time, 
orders  were  given  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  concert,  to  which  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court  were  invited,  to  hear 
the  wonderful  child. 

The  next  day  the  elder  Mozart  went 
out  to  visit  his  friends,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  his  son  capering  about  the 
chamber. 

“  I  have  said  my  prayers  and  prac¬ 
tised,”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “  and  now  I 
am  resting  myself.” 

“  A  pretty  sort  of  rest,”  replied  the 
father,  laughing. 

“  Every  one,  papa,”  answered  the  boy, 

follows  his  own  fashion.” 

When  the  evening  came,  Wolfgang 
was  conducted  by  his  father  to  the  im¬ 
perial  palace.  The  maitre  de  chapelle 
was  dressed  in  black.  His  son  wore  a 
court  costume ;  a  little  coat  of  lilac 
cloth,  with  a  vest  of  the  same  color, 
rose-colored  breeches,  white  stockings, 
and  shoes  with  buckles. 

A  master  of  ceremonies  introduced 
them  to  the  concert  room,  where  nobody 
had  yet  appeared.  The  first  thing  that 
Wolfgang  observed  was  a  supeim  piano, 
before  which  he  quickly  stationed  him¬ 
self  ;  his  father  went  out  iuto  a  balcony 
which  overlooked  the  magnificent  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  palace.  Wolfgang,  alone  in  | 


the  vast  saloon,  lighted  as  for  a  royal 
fete,  was  seated  before  the  piano,  his  fin¬ 
gers  flying  with  wonderful  rapidity  over 
the  keys,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
child  near  him  say — 

“  Oh  how  well  you  play !  Are  you 
the  little  Mozart  that  they  have  all  been 
talking  about?  ” 

Wolfgang  turned  his  head,  and  saw 
beside  him  a  little  girl  of  about  seven 
years  old,  very  richly  dressed. 

How  beautiful  you  are!”  was  the 
reply  of  the  Bohemian  boy. 

“Oh,  never  mind  that!”  said  the 
little  girl.  “  But  tell  me,  are  you  Wolf¬ 
gang  Mozart?  ” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

“  And  who  taught  you  to  play  so  well 
on  the  piano  ?  ” 

“  My  father.” 

“  And  is  it  not  tiresome  to  learn  ?  Are 
you  not  obliged  to  practise  a  great 
deal ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  sometimes  that  fatigues 
me,  then  I  say  a  prayer,  and  ask  for  the 
help  of  the  great  St.  John  Nepomucene, 
that  I  may  have  courage  and  good-will, 
and  he  always  gets  it  for  me.” 

“  And  who  is  the  great  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucene  ?  ” 

“  The  saint  of  Bohemia  ?  ” 

“  Why  is  he  called  saint  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  ?  ” 

“  Because  there  is  a  statue  of  him  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Moldau  at  Prague.” 

“  That  is  no  reason  I  ”  said  the  liitle 
girl,  impatiently. 

“  I  know  his  history,  and  can  tell  you 
all  about  him,”  said  Wolfgang. 

“  Oh,  tell  me !  ”  said  the  little  girl,  “  I 
shall  like  to  hear  it  I  ” 

“  Listen,  then  ;  ” — and  tlie  little  Mo¬ 
zart  proceeded  to  relate  what  he  knew 
of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  saint. 

As  Wolfgang  was  finishing  his  story, 
he  heard  a  great  rustling  of  silken  robes, 
the  sound  of  satin  slippers,  and  the 
waving  of  feathers  and  flowers ;  and 
looking  around  him,  he  saw  with  aston¬ 
ishment  that  the  saloon,  which  was 
empty  a  few  minutes  before,  was  now 
filled  with  beautiful  ladies  and  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

He  rose,  blushing  and  confused. 

“  Do  you  not  remember  me?”  said  a 
gentleman,  approaching  him. 

“  You  are  the  king !  ”  answered  Wolf¬ 
gang,  as  he  looked  at  him. 
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“And  this  is  the  queen,  Maria  The¬ 
resa,”  said  Francis,  leading  the  little 
Mozart  towards  a  lady,  about  forty-five 
years  of  aze,  and  in  all  the  lustre  of  her 
beauty  ;  who  received  the  child  v;ith  the 
most  unbounded  kindness. 

Little  Mozart  was  then  seated  at  the 
piano,  and  smiling  at  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  particularly  at  the 
little  girl,  who  still  kept  near  him,  he 
began  to  play.  His  execution  was  so 
perfect,  his  little  fingers  passed  with 
such  facility  from  a  quick  and  difficult 
movement,  to  a  measure  slow  and  me¬ 
lodiously  accentuated,  that  the  illus¬ 
trious  audience  uttered  a  cry  of  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  wonderful  and  precocious 
talent  which  he  displayed. 

“  Wolfgang  is  so  well  practised  on  his 
piano,  that  he  could  play  with  his  eyes 
shut !  ”  said  his  father. 

“  Cover  the  piano,  and  you  shall  see !” 
answered  Wolfgang,  and  he  then  played 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  under  a  cloth 
which  concealed  the  keys.  When  he 
stopped,  worn-out  and  fatigued,  his  poor 
little  forehead  covered  with  prespi- 
ration,  the  Empress  made  him  a  sign  to 
approach  her. 

Wolfgang  got  down  from  his  chair  to 
go  to  the  Empress ;  but  either  from  the 
confusion  he  felt  amidst  that  brilliant 
assemblage,  or  through  not  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walk  upon  a  waxed -floor  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell. 

The  little  girl  uttered  a  cry,  and  run¬ 
ning  to  assist  Wolfgang,  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  soft  and  full  of  tenderness, 
“  Have  you  hurt  yourself,  my  little 
friend  ?  ” 

“  Wolfgang  only  answered,  “You  are 
more  charming  than  all  the  world.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

The  little  girl  burst  out  a-laughirg. 
“  That  cannot  be,  poor  little  fellow  !  ” 
she  said. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Wolfgang  ;  “  we 
are  both  of  the  same  age.” 

“You  are  only  a  poor  little  artist.” 

“  But  I  shall  be  a  great  man,  some 
day.” 

“  But  I  am  Marie  Antoinette,  Arch¬ 
duchess  of  Austria !  ” 

“  That  does  not  matter ;  I  will  marry 
you  all  the  same!”  cried  Wolfgang,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  that  imposing 
assembly,  who  were  little  used  to  such 
plain  language. 


Alas,  that  little  girl,  whom  the  infant 
Mozart  so  ingenuously  chose  for  his  wfife, 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  marry  an  artist. 
Long  afterwards,  on  the  very  day  when 
]\Iozart,  the  great  composer,  was  hailed 
w’ith  the  acclamations  of  the  people  of 
Vienna,  that  little  girl  became  queen  of 
France,  and  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
L  )uis  the  Sixteenth,  was  insulted  by  a 
furious  mob.  Strange  and  mysterious 
destiny  of  human  life,  which  God  con¬ 
ceals  from  mortal  eves,  and  the  end  of 
which  none  can  divine  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  little  hero,  who 
promised  so  early  all  that  he  afterwards 
became.  Charmed  by  his  precocious 
genius,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  con¬ 
descended  to  let  him  associate  as  a  play¬ 
fellow  with  the  Archduchess  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  who  was  a  year  older  than  the 
little  jNIozart. 

Wolfgang  was  not  quite  eight  years  of 
age  when  he  appeared,  in  1767,  at  the 
court  of  Versailles;  he  played  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  king’s  chapel,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  equal  the  greatest  masters. 
At  this  epoch  he  composed  two  sonatas, 
one  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Madame 
Victoire,  the  king’s  daughter,  and  the 
other  to  the  Countess  de  Tesse. 

Mozart  was  but  thirty-six  years  old 
when  he  died.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  famous  Requiem, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  some  un¬ 
known  person,  that  he  felt  his  end  ap¬ 
proaching.  “  I  am  working  for  my  owm 
funeral,”  he  said.  In  fact,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  composing  increased  his  fever 
to  such  a  degree,  that  his  wife,  by  the 
orders  of  the  physicians  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  task.  His  health 
then  somewhat  improved,  and  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  work  in  the  hope  of  comple¬ 
ting  the  design.  D^ath,  however  put 
an  end  to  his  labors.  The  Agnus  Dei, 
which  terminates  that  wonderful  compo¬ 
sition,  was  the  song  of  the  swan  of  the 
great  artist ;  it  breathes  all  the  profound 
melancholy,  the  religious  fervor,  that 
filled  his  soul. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  de¬ 
sired  his  attendants  to  bring  him  the 
Requiem  Mass.  “  Well!  ”  said  he,  “ was 
I  not  right  when  I  said  that  I  was  com¬ 
posing  for  myself  the  song  of  death  ?  ” 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  December  1791. 
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St.  John  in  His  Old  Age. 

I’m  growing  very  old.  This  weary  head. 

That  hath  so  often  leaned  on  Jesus’  breast, 

In  days  long  past  that  seem  almost  a  dream, 

Is  bent  and  hoary  with  its  weight  of  years. 
These  limbs  that  followed  Him — my  Master — oft 
From  Galilee  to  Judah ;  yea,  that  stood 
Beneath  the  cross  and  trembled  with  His  groans  ; 
No  longer  bear  me  even  through  the  streets 
To  preach  unto  my  children.  E’en  my  lips 
Refuse  to  form  the  words  my  heart  sends  forth. 
l\Iy  ears  are  dull :  they  scarcely  hear  the  sobs 
Of  my  dear  children  gathered  around  my  couch , 
My  eyes  so  dim  they  cannot  see  their  tears, 

God  lays  His  hand  upon  me;  yes,  His  hand 
And  not  His  rod.  The  gentle  hand  that  I 
Felt,  those  three  years,  so  often  pressed  in  mine. 
In  friendship  such  as  passed  a  woman’s  love. 

I’m  old,  so  old !  I  can  not  recollect 
The  faces  of  my  friends,  and  I  forget 
The  words  and  deeds  that  make  up  daily  life; 
But  that  dear  face,  and  every  word  He  spoke, 
Grow  more  distinct  as  others  fade  away, 

So  that  I  live  with  Him  and  holy  dead. 

More  than  with  living. 

Seventy  years  ago 
I  was  a  fisher  by  the  sacred  sea. 

It  was  at  sunset.  How  the  tranquil  tide 
Kissed  dreamily  the  pebbles !  How  the  light 
Crept  up  the  distant  hills  !  and  in  its  wake 
Soft,  purple  shadows  wrapped  the  dewy  fields. 
And  then  He  came,  and  called  me  ;  then  I  gazed 
For  the  first  time  on  that  sweet  face.  Those  eyes, 
From  out  which,  as  from  a  window,  shone 
Divinity,  looked  in  my  inmost  soul 
And  lighted  it  forever.  There  His  words 
Broke  on  the  silence  of  my  heart,  and  made 
The  whole  world  musical.  Incarnate  love 
Took  hold  on  me  and  claimed  me  for  its  own. 

I  followed  in  the  twilight,  holding  fast 
His  mantle. 

Oh  !  what  holy  walks  we  had 
Through  harvest-fields,  and  desolate,  dreary 
wastes. 

And  often  times  he  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
V/earied  and  way-worn.  I  was  young  and  strong, 
And  so  up-bore  him.  Lord !  now  I  am  weak, 
And  old,  and  feeble,  let  me  rest  on  Thee. 

So,  put  Thine  arm  around  me.  Closer  still. 

How  strong  Thou  art !  The  twilight  draws  apace. 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  noisy  streets,  and  take 
The  path  to  Bethany,  for  ^Iary’s  smile 
Awaits  us  at  the  gate,  and  Martha’s  hands 
Have  long  prepared  the  cheerful  evening  meal. 
Come,  James,  the  Master  waits;  and  Peter  see^ 
Has  gone  some  steps  before. 

What  say  you,  friends  ? 

That  this  is  Ephesus,  and  Christ  has  gone 
Back  to  His  kingdom  ?  Ay,  ’tis  so,  ’tis  so. 

I  know  it  all,  and  yet  just  now  I  seemed 
To  stand  once  more  upon  my  native  hills 
And  touch  my  Master.  Oh  !  how  oft  I’ve  seen 
The  touching  of  His  garment  bring  back  strength 
To  palsied  limbs  !  I  feel  it  has  to  mine. 

Up  I  bear  me  once  more  to  my  church — once 
more,  once  more, 


There  let  me  tell  them  of  a  Saviour’s  love. 

For,  by  the  sweetness  of  my  Master’s  voice 
Just  now,  I  think  He  must  be  very  near. 
Coming,  I  trust,  to  break  the  vail  which  time 
Has  worn  so  thin  that  I  can  see  beyond 
And  watch  His  footsteps. 

So,  raise  up  my  head. 

How  dark  it  is  !  I  cannot  seem  to  see 
The  faces  of  my  flock.  Is  that  the  sea 
That  murmurs  so,  or  is  it  weeping  ?  Hush  ! 

My  little  children  !  God  so  loved  the  world, 

He  gave  His  Son ;  so  love  ye  one  another. 
Love  God  and  man.  Amen.  Now  bear  me  back. 
My  legacy  unto  an  angry  world  is  this. 

I  feel  my  work  is  finished.  Are  the  streets  so  full  ? 
What  call  the  folks  my  name?  “The  Holy 
John  ”  ? 

Nay,  rather  write  me,  Jesus  Christ’s  beloved. 
And  lover  of  my  children. 

Lay  me  down 

Once  more  upon  my  couch,  and  open  wide 
The  eastern  window.  See!  there  comes  a  light 
Like  that  which  broke  upon  my  soul  that  eve 
W’hen  in  the  dreary  isle  of  Patmos  Gabriel  came 
And  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  See  !  it  grows. 
As  when  we  mounted  toward  the  pearly  gates. 

I  know  the  way !  I  trod  it  once  before, 

And  hark  !  it  is  the  song  the  ransomed  sang, 

Of  glory  to  the  Lamb  !  How  loud  it  sounds  ! 
And  that  unwritten  one  methinks  my  soul 
Can  join  it  now  !  But  who  are  these  who  crowd 
The  shining  way  ?  Joy  !  joy  !  ’tis  the  eleven! 
With  Peter  first ;  how  eagerly  he  looks. 

How  bright  the  smiles  are  beaming  on  James’ 
face  ! 

I  am  the  last.  Once  more  we  are  complete 
To  gather  round  the  Piischal  feast.  My  place 
Is  next  my  Master  !  O.  my  Lord !  my  Lord  ! 
How  bright  Thou  art,  and  yet  the  very  same 
I  loved  in  Galilee!  ’Tis  worth  the  hundred 
years 

To  feel  this  bliss  !  So,  lift  me  up,  dear  Lord, 
Unto  Thy  bosom,  there  shall  I  abide. 

(Hours  at  Home.) 


A  School  of  Scandal. 


The  Philadelj)hia  Times  says  : 

The  list  of  unhappy  marriages,  of 
separations  and  divorces  among  lyric 
and  dramatic  artists  in  the  old  and  new 
world  is  far  too  long  for  pleasant  con¬ 
templation.  Mile.  Garcia,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  singer,  married  an  old  man  in  New 
York,  supposed  to  be  rich,  named  Mal- 
ibran.  In  a  short  time  she  left  him,  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  and  after  obtaining  a 
divorce,  married  de  Beriot,  the  eminent 
violinist-  Grisi,  another  lyric  star,  who 
for  a  time,  had  few,  if  any,  competitors 
upon  the  lyric  boards,  married  M.  de 
Meloy,  a  French  gentleman.  It  was  a 
mistake,  and  the  ties  were  dissolved  in  a 
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short  time.  'NVheu  in  this  country  in 
1854,  her  name  was  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  tenor  Mario.  IMile. 
Alboni,  the  best  of  Italian  contraltos, 
married  the  Count  Peppoli,  to  be  a  coun¬ 
tess.  Her  fate  w^asa  judicial  separation 
after  having  supported  her  titled  pen¬ 
sioner  for  a  half  a  score  of  years.  Son- 
tag,  pleasantly  remembered  in  this 
country,  was  united  to  Count  Rossi.  He 
was  a  spendthrift  and  a  gamester,  and 
although  no  formal  separation  was  ever 
registered  between  the  parties,  still  the 
union  was  in  spirit  dissolved,  and  the 
Count  lived  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
artist  rather  than  the  wife.  The  death 
of  Sontag  and  the  tenor  Pozzolina,  in 
Mexico,  was  surrounded  with  such  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  as  to  cause  consid¬ 
erable  excitement  at  the  time.  Susannah 
Paton,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Wood, 
in  the  early  part  of  her  career  as  a  sing¬ 
er  was  wooed  and  won  by  Lord  William 
Lennox,  of  England.  He  soon  tired  of 
the  poor  singing  girl,  neglected  and  ill- 
treated  her,  and  the  consequence  W'as  a 
divorce.  She  afterwards  married  Joseph 
Wood,  a  popular  English  singer,  and  in 
1833  was  a  general  favorite  in  this 
country.  Lucca,  who  a  few  seasons  ago 
was  so  popular  in  the  United  States  as 
Marguerite  in  ‘‘  Faust,  ”  and  other  parts, 
trod  the  path  pursued  by  so  many  of  her 
gifted  sisters.  She  was  divorced  from 
one  man — Baron  Von  Rhaden — and 
lately  married  Captain  Wallhofer. 

Patti  is  in  the  same  stream  and  float¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction.  She  married 
the  Marquis  de  Caux  during  the  Bona¬ 
parte  dynasty,  and  it  is  said  under  pres¬ 
sure  I'rom  the  Court,  and  is  now  en  route 
to  Paris  to  apply  for  a  divorce  in  the 
proper  tribunal  of  that  city.  De  Caux 
is  an  expensive  luxury.  His  name  costs 
too  much,  and  Patti  is  about  to  get  rid 
of  it.  She  tasted  the  rill  wdiich  lured  so 
many  young  and  ambitious  artists  in  the 
wrong  path,  and  the  result  is  the  same — 
a  divorce.  De  Murska,  the  lyric  artist, 
was  the  wife  of  Count  Richard  Nugent, 
in  the  Austrian  army  for  a  short  time, 
during  her  career,  and  the  legal  knot  was 
cut  by  the  judicial  sword.  Miss  Neilsou 
married  Philip  Lee,  the  son  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Her  mar¬ 
ried  life  was  brief  and  by  means  no 
cloudless,  and  within  the  past  fortnight 
she  was  divorced  in  the  courts  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lee  accompanied  her  on 
10 


her  first  visit  to  the  United  State.s.  On 
the  second  heremainei  in  hingland. 

In  this  countrvsome  notable  instances 
of  the  unfortunate  marriages  of  artists 
have  trtkeii  place.  In  1S32  Frances 
Anne  Kemble  accompanied  her  father. 
Charles  Kemble,  to  this  country.  Her 
appearance  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street 
Tlieatre  as  Juliet,  supported  by  her 
father  as  Mercutio  and  James  E.  i\Iur- 
doch  as  Romeo,  is  one  of  the  memorable 
theatrical  events  of  this  city.  In  1834  she 
married  Pierce  Butler.  From  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper  they  separated  and 
a  divorce  was  finally  granted  in  1848. 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  the  author  of  the 
comedy  of  “Fashion,’'  and  an  actress  of 
considerable  merit,  was  not  happy  in  her 
married  relations  with  ]\Ir.  Mow’att,  a 
wealthy  lawyer  of  New  York.  A  di¬ 
vorce  took  place  and  she  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  William  F.  Ritchie.  She 
retired  from  the  stage  m  1854. 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  great  American 
actor,  married  Miss  Sinclair,  the  daughter 
of  John  Sinclair,  an  English  opera 
singer,  while  on  a  professional  visit  to 
England  in  1836.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  1838,  and  after  some  years 
applied  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife  in 
New  York.  After  a  protracted  trial  his 
application  was  denied,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  the  new  lav/  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Forrest  was  divorced  from  him. 
This  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Mr.  Forrest, 
and  it  colored  his  whole  after  life.  He 
lived  a  lonely  man,  and  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  the  major  part  of  his  fortune 
to  found  a  home  for  old  actors.  He  was 
childless. 

George  Jordan  married  agile  Annie 
Wolters,  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
company  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
About  three  years  in  this  case  put  out 
the  torch  of  Hymen,  and  a  divorce  was 
decreed  in  New  York.  He  subsequently 
married  Emily  Thorne,  and  in  this  case 
also  some  “  crookedness  ”  took  place. 

Effie  Germon,  at  one  time  immensely 
popular  with  the  impressible  young  men 
of  this  city,  was  united  to  Carlo  PaUi, 
a  brother  of  Adelina  Patti,  in  1839. 
The  old  story,  a  divorce  is  to  be  told  in 
this  case.  Laura  Joyce,  an  English  ac¬ 
tress,  came  to  this  country  to  act  in  “  Leo 
Loftus,  ”  a  spectacle  produced  in  Niblo’s 
Garden,  New  York.  She  \^as  fair  in 
face,  graceful  in  figure  and  a  sweet 
singer.  These  attracted  the  attention  of 
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James  Valentine  Taylor,  a  wealthy  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Boston,  who  courted  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Joyce.  One  child  is  born,  and 
then  comes  a  suit  for  divorce  from  the 
wife,  who  is  now  traveling  with  the 
Evangeline  Comic  Opera  Company. 
Each  have  their  own  stories  to  tell,  but 
the  end  is  the  same — a  desire  for  separa¬ 
tion.  This  record  might  be  lengthened 
but  enough  cases  have  been  cited  to 
“  point  a  moral  ‘and  adorn  a  tale,  ”  to 
show  that  Patti  and  Neilson  are  not  pe¬ 
culiar  in  the  endings  of  their  matrimo¬ 
nial  engagements,  and  that  the  curtain 
has  been  rung  down  upon  a  like  denoue¬ 
ment  in  many  noted  instances  of  the 
past.  ” 

As  the  Times  says,  “  this  record  might 
be  lengthened.  ”  Rachel,  the  daughter 
of  a  Jewish  peddler,  carrying  his  wares 
through  Switzerland,  rose  to  great  emi¬ 
nence  as  an  actress.  Her  name  and 
fame  spread  over  Europe  and  America. 
She  was  never  married  but  had  two  ille¬ 
gitimate  children.  Lola  Montez,  for 
years  the  Mistress  of  Louis,  King  of 
Bavaria,  was  as  noted  for  her  scan¬ 
dalous  habits  as  she  was  for  her  stage 
talent. 

How  can  this  prevalent  connubial 
misery  among  this  class  of  people  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  These  pets  of  the  public, 
some  of  them  possessing  gifts  of  genius, 
make  and  unmake  marriage  ties  at  will. 
For  trivial  reasons,  such  as  alleged  in¬ 
compatibility,  the  most  sacred  relation 
is  severed,  only  to  form  another  with 
equal  iu sincerity.  Is  it  their  system  of 
thinking,  the  class  of  people  with  whom 
they  mingle,  or  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stage  that  produces  such  results  ?  Is  it  safe 
to  commend  and  applaud  such  prophets? 
The  ancient  idolaters  invested  their  gods 
with  their  own  passions  and  vices.  In 
worshiping  them  they  worshiped  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  comforted  in  being  the 
moral  equals  of  their  deities.  It  has 
always  been  so  and  seems  to  be  so  now. 
The  largest  theatres  will  be  packed  with 
an  applauding  crowd  to  hear  an  adul¬ 
terous  actor  or  actress.  And  unwise 
parents  allow  their  children  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  such  teachers. 

Ed.  Guardian. 


Though  we  may  treat  others  ill  we  do 
not  like  to  be  served  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 


The  Legend  of  the  Cherry-Tree. 


(From  Hebei’s  AllemaBian  Poems,) 


Translated  By  C.  Z.  Weiser, 


The  Good  Lord  one  fair  Spring-Tide  told  : — 

“  Th&  tiny  worm  wants  Breakfast  too  P' 

Then  did  the  Cherry-Tree  unfold 
Its  million  leaves,  all  fresh  and  new. 

The  little  creature  broke  the  shell, 

That  served  it  for  a  Winter  house  ; 

It  rubbed  its  tender  eyes  out  well ; 

And  stretched  its  limbs,  with  open  mouth. 

With  silent  tooth  it  gnawed  its  food — 

Each  little  leaflet,  one  by  one ; 

And  said:  “  These  GreeJts,  they  are  so  good'' — 
“  One  never  knows  when  07ie  has  done  /  ” 

A  second  time  the  Good  Lord  spake  : 

“  For  ‘  Btisy  Bee '  a  table  spread"  ! 

The  Cherry-Tree  arrayed  in  state, 

Its  million  blossoms,  white  and  red. 

» 

The  little  Bee  was  quick  to  greet 
The  scene,  by  early  morning  time  ; 

And  said  : — “  This  is  7ny  Coffee  sweet !  " 

The  cups  like  finest  porcelain  shme  !  " 

In  tiny  platters  rench’d  so  neat. 

It  dipped  its  thirsty  little  tongue ; 

And  sipp’d  and  said  : — ‘‘  But  this  is  sweet, 

‘‘  Here  must  be  sugar  by  the  Ton  I " 

The  Good  Lord  said  to  Summer,  then ; 

“  Go^  set  the  Sparrozv  s  table  too!  ” 

The  Cherry-Tree  scarce  heard  it,  when 
Million  Cherries  hung  in  view. 

The  Sparrow  sang  :  “  G.''  What  a  Feast !" 

“  Til  set  i7te  down,  7t or  wait  I  lo7ig," 

Lest  all  77iy  muscle-force  has  ceas'd," 

‘‘  Nor  stre7igth  remahis,  to  smg  my  song!' 

The  Good  Lord  them  to  Autumn  spake  : 

‘•'•Red  Off!  They  all  their  portio7i  had  !" 

When,  lo  !  A  mountain  breeze  awoke, 

That  in  a  garb  of  frost  was  clad. 

Then  yellow  grew  the  leaves,  and  red. 

And  one  by  one  fell  to  the  ground  : 

For  all  that  earth  e’er  upward  sped, 

To  earth  again  will  make  its  round. 

The  Good  Lord  now  to  Winter  said  : 

“  Go  !  Cover  quickly  what  is  left  !  " 

When  Winter  spread  a  Feather-bed. 


An  honest  blacksmith,  when  urged  to 
start  a  libel  suit,  answered :  “  I  can 
hammer  out  a  better  reputation  on  my 
anvil  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  can  give  me.” 
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Baby  Treatment . — By  tlie  side 
of  the  Gangees  we  can  see  the  little 
traveler  of  the  Parsees,  a  people  who 
came  long  ago  from  Persia,  and  w’ho  wor¬ 
ship  the  sun.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
fair- faced  baby  in  the  land  of  darker  col¬ 
ors,  is  that  he  is  never  seen  with  his  head 
uncovered.  Man,  woman  or  child — old 
or  young,  rich  or  poor,  day  or  night, 
asleep  or  awake,  indoors  or  out — the  Par- 
see  must  always  keep  the  head  covered. 
He  wears  a  pretty  cap  of  silk  or  velvet  or 
linen,  which  is  very  becoming.  His 
dress  is  always  of  silk  covered  with  em¬ 
broidery,  gold  and  jewels,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  the  little 
Parsee  is  a  very  picturesque  object  among 
the  naked  babies  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  little  traveler  in  Italy,  with  his 
droll  little  cap,  and  dress  like  his  grand¬ 
mother’s,  goes  in  leading  strings,  or  a 
walking  frame  of  wicker-work.  On  the 
Cornice  road  he  goes  to  market  with 
mamma,  riding  in  a  basket  hung  to  the 
sides  of  a  donkey,  with  a  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter  in  a  similar  basket  on  the  other  side. 
The  vegetables,  which  mamma  sells,  and 
the  babies,  ride  very  contentedly  to¬ 
gether  ;  while  the  mother,  with  her  para¬ 
sol-hat,  crowns  the  droll  load,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  knitting  or  spinning  as  she  rides 
along. 

In  Algiers,  baby  rides  “pick-a-back,” 
and  in  Bavaria  tied  flat  to  his  nurse’s 
back ;  but  if  he  belongs  to  the  poorer 
classes,  he  has  the  best  time  in  France. 
Have  you  heard  of  that  most  beautiful 
charity  of  Paris  called  “  The  Cradle  ” 
(Creche),  where  the  babies  of  mothers 
who  must  go  out  to  work  are  kept  all 
day — bathed,  freshly  dressed,  fed,  doc¬ 
tored,  and  amused  till  their  mothers  re¬ 
turn  home  at  night?  The  late  Mrs. 
Field,  in  her  pleasant  letters  from  France, 
tells  us  about  it,  and  how  the  children 
of  richer  parents  are  interested  in  it,  sav¬ 
ing  their  money  to  pay  for  a  cradle  in 
the  house,  and  then  going  to  visit  it,  and 


feeling  a  particular  interest  in  the  baby 
which  lies  in  their  cradle. 

The  little  traveler  on  our  side  of  the 
water  has  a  variety  of  fashions.  In 
Lima  he  swings  in  a  hammock ;  in  Yu¬ 
catan  he  toddles  around  amply  dressed 
in  a  straw  hat  and  pair  of  sandals. 
Among  the  Indians  of  our  prairies  he 
begins  life  as  a  passive  bundle,  hung  over 
his  mother’s  back  or  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree.  His  head  is  made  to  grow  flat  by 
means  of  a  board,  if  he  is  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  flat-head  Indian.  W aste 
no  pity  on  him  ;  it  would  be  the  sorrow 
and  disgrace  of  his  life  if  his  head  were 
shaped  like  yours.  He  will  in  future 
years  select  his  slaves  from  round-headed 
races,  and  proudly  declare  that  no  flat- 
head  was  ever  a  slave ! 

When  the  little  travelers  come  in  pairs, 
they  make  confusion  in  the  world.  Among 
our  Piute  Indians  (as  I  lately  read  in  a 
Nevada  paper),  when  this  happens,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  by  Indian  law,  for  the 
dignified,  pompous  papa  himself  to  take 
care  of  the  superfluous  baby.  AVhen 
you  remember  that  an  Indian  never 
deigns  to  notice,  much  less  touch,  a  pa¬ 
poose,  you  can  imagine  what  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  this  must  be  to  him. 

Among  some  people  the  extra  baby  is 
at  once  put  out  of  the  way:  but  in  one 
African  tribe  a  curious  custom  prevails. 
The  hut  containing  the  unfortunate  pair 
is  marked  by  a  cloth  hung  before  the  door, 
and  a  row  of  white  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground  in  front  of  it.  If  any  one  except 
the  parent  goes  in,  he  is  at  once  seized 
and  sold  into  slavery.  The  twins  can¬ 
not  play  wuth  other  children,  and  no  one 
can  use  anything  out  of  that  house.  The 
mother  is  allowed  to  go  out  to  work  in 
the  field,  bring  wood  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  things,  but  she  cannot  speak  to  any 
one  out  of  her  own  family.  This  per¬ 
formance  goes  on  until  the  unwelcome 
pair  are  six  years  old,  when  they  have  a 
great  ceremony — music,  marching,  feast- 
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ing  and  dancing ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  banished  family  takes  its  place  among 
r<^spectable  people  again. — Harriet  M 
Millen,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  January. 


There  is  always  a  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  one  important  truth  in  the  effort 
to  give  new  and  due  prominence  to 
a-nother.  Hence  we  call  attention  once 
more  to  the  value  of  judicious  discipline 
in  the  training  of  children.  Children 
need  to  learn  how  to  do  things  which 
they  do  not  want  to  do,  when  those  things 
ought  to  be  done.  Older  people  have 
to  do  a  great  many  things  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Unless  children  are  trained  to 
recognize  duty  as  more  binding  than  in¬ 
clination,  they  will  suffer  all  their  lives 
through  from  their  lack  of  discipline  in 
ti  is  direction. 

Children  ought  to  be  trained  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  at  a  proper  hour,  for  some 
other  reason  than  that  this  is  to  be  the 
maddest,"  merriest  day  in  all  the  glad 
new  year.”  They  ought  to  learn  to  go 
to  bed  at  a  fitting  time  whether  they  are 
sleepy  or  not.  Their  hours  of  eating,  and 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food, 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  some  other 
standard  than  their  inclinations.  We 
know  of  a  distinguished  educator  who 
actually  insisted  that  his  children  should 
always  eat  vhat  he  provided  for  them. 
If  they  did  not  fancy  a  dish  that  was  set 
before  them, — be  exercising  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  what  they  ought  to  eat — they 
could  have  nothing  else  until. that  was 
eaten.  This  lesson  was  taught  to  them 
with  kind  and  judicious  firmness ;  and  as 
a  result  his  children  grew  up  in  health 
and  with  well-formed  tastes.  They  had 
in  the  end  no  foolish  vagaries  about  eat¬ 
ing.  They  could  share  with  a  good  grace 
whatever  was  offered  to  them  at  a  house 
where  they  were  guests.  That  father 
wisely  trained  and  disciplined  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  particular  as  in  others. 

— S.  S.  Times. 


A  Beautiful  illustration  of  the  hold 
a  little  child  has  in  every  brave  and  ten¬ 
der  heart  is  given  in  an  incident  related 
in  the  London  Standard.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  review  of  the  Austrian  cav¬ 
alry  before  the  emperor  and  empress. 
Just  as  a  squadron  of  hussars  swept  out 
from  the  main  body  of  thirty  thousand 


horsemen,  a  little  girl,  not  above  four 
years  old,  darted  from  her  mother’s  side 
in  the  front  line  of  spectators  and  ran  on 
to  the  open  field  directly  in  front  of  the 
advancing  host.  The  squadron  was  at 
full  gallop.  It  was  close  at  hand.  The 
death  of  the  child  seemed  inevitable. 
A  thrill  of  horror  passed  over  the  pow¬ 
erless  spectators.  The  empress,  who  was 
a  full  observer  of  the  scene  from  her  car¬ 
riage,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  at  the  sight 
of  that  little  one  just  to  be  trampled  to 
death  bv  a  thousand  hoofs.  At  ihe  in- 
slant  that  the  squadron  reached  the  child 
a  brave  hussar  swung  himself  down  from 
the  saddle,  along  the  side  of  his  horse’s 
neck,  and  catching  the  child  as  he  swept 
on  lifted  it  with  himself  safely  into  his 
saddle  without  slackening  his  speed  or 
breaking  the  alignment.  The  child  was 
saved.  Ten  thousand  voices  raised  a 
shout  of  joy.  The  empress  and  the 
mother  burst  into  tears  of  grateful  relief. 
And  the  emperor,  summoning  to  his 
presence  the  noble  soldier,  took  from  his 
own  breast  the  richly  enameled  cross  of 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  hung  it 
about  the  neck  of  the  brave  hussar.  No 
deed  of  valor  on  the  battle-field  had  won 
for  that  soldier  so  high  honor  or  so  rich 
reward  as  his  rescue  of  an  endangered 
child.  “  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones,”  says  the  Great 
King  to  His  soldiers  on  earth’s  battle¬ 
field.  “  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish.”  And  to  him  who 
has  risked  himself  to  save  one  helpless 
child  because  it  belongs  to  Christ, “Ve¬ 
rily  I  say  unto  you  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward.’ — S.  S.  Times. 


Washington’s  Mirror. — Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  precise  in  dress,  and  proba¬ 
bly  had  many  a  pleasant  little  vanity 
of  his  own.  In  the  camp  at  Cumberland 
(1775)  there  was  but  one  mirror,  and 
that  set  in  the  end  of  a  powder-horn 
used  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Col. 
Zachary  Lewis.  By  this  mirror  Gen. 
Washington  shaved  his  chin  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  completed  his  toilet.  The  powder- 
horn  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  Col. 
Lewis’s  descendants,  resident  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  horn  is  still  suspended  upon 
the  plaited  leathern  string  by  which  it 
hung  at  the  soldier’s  side. 
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History  of  the  Pen. — The  earliest 
mode  of  writing  was  on  bric-ks,  tiles, 
oyster  shells,  stones,  ivory,  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees ;  and  from  the  latter  the 
term  “  leaves  of  a  book  ”  is  probably  de¬ 
rived.  Copper  and  brass  plates  >vere 
very  early  in  use  ;  and  a  bill  of  feoffment 
on  copper  was  some  years  since  discov¬ 
ered  in  India,  bearing  date  one  hundred 
years  B.  C. 

Leather  was  also  used,  as  well  as 
wooden  tablets.  Then  the  papyrus  came 
into  vogue,  and  about  the  eighth  century 
the  papyrus  was  superseded  by  parch¬ 
ment.  Paper,  hoAvever,  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  especially  among  the  Chinese ; 
but  the  first  paper-mill  in  England  was 
built  in  1586  by  a  German,  at  Hartford, 
in  Kent.  Nevertheless,  it  was  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half — namely,  inT713 — 
before  Thomas  Watkins,  a  stationer, 
brought  paper-making  to  anything  like 
perfection. 

The  first  approach  to  a  pen  was  the  sty¬ 
lus,  a  kind  of  iron  bodkin  ;  but  the  Ho¬ 
mans  forbade  its  use  on  account  of  its 
frequent  and  even  fatal  use  in  quarrels, 
and  then  it  was  made  of  bone.  Sub'se- 
quently,  reeds,  pointed  and  split  like 
pens  in  the  present  day,  were  used. 

— Exchange. 


Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new 
ideas.  They  will  learn  with  plea-ure 
from  the  lips  of  their  parents  what  they 
deem  it  drudgery  to  study  in  books,  and 
oven  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  many  educational  advantages, 
they  will  grow  up  intelligent  if  they  en¬ 
joy  in  childhood  the  piivilege  of  listen¬ 
ing  daily  to  the  conversation  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  We  sometimes  see  parents 
who  are  the  life  of  every  company  which 
they  enter,  dull,  silent,  and  uninteresting 
at  home  among  their  own  children.  If 
they  have  not  mental  activity  and  men¬ 
tal  stores  sufficiently  for  both,  let  them 
first  use  what  they  have  for  their  own 
household.  A  silent  house  is  a  dull  place 
for  young  people,  a  place  from  which 
they  will  escape  if  they  can.  How  much 
useful  information,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  given  in  pleasant  family  conver¬ 
sation,  and  what  unconscious  but  excel¬ 
lent  mental  trainings  in  lively  social  ar¬ 
gument  !  Cultivate  to  the  utmost  all  the 
graces  of  home  conversation. 

Good  Health. 


Vulgar  Word.s. — A  distinguished 
author  says :  “  I  resolved,  when  1  was  a 
child,  never  to  use  a  word  I  could  not 
pronounce  before  my  mother  without  of¬ 
fending  her.”  He  kept  his  resolution, 
and  became  a  pure-minded,  noble,  hon¬ 
ored  gentleman.  His  rule  and  example 
are  worthy  of  imitation. 

Boys  readily  learn  a  class  of  low,  vul¬ 
gar  words  and  expressions,  w’hich  are 
never  heard  in  respectable  circles.  The 
utmost  care  on  the  part  of.  parents  will 
scarcely  prevent  it.  Of  course  we  cannot 
think  of  girls  being  so  much  exposed  to 
the  peril.  We  cannot  imagine  a  decent 
girl  using  words  she  would  not  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  before  her  father  and  mother. 

Such  vulgarity  is  thought  by  some  boys 
to  be  “  smart,”  the  next  “  thing  to  swear- 
ing,”  yet  “  not  so  wicked.”  But  it  is  a 
habit  which  leads  to  profanity,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  evil  thoughts.  It  vulgar¬ 
izes  and  degrades  the  soul,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  many  of  the  gross  and  fearful 
sins  which  now  corrupt  society.  Young 
reader !  keep  your  mouth  free  from  all 
impurity  and  your  “  tongue  from  all 
evil,”  for,  “  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.” 


A  John  the  Baptist  needed. — A 
Scotch  minister  one  Monday  morning 
found  a  woman  of  his  church  breaking  a 
new  peck  measure  into  kindling-wood. 
“  What  are  you  about  there,  my  good 
woman  ?  ”  “  Why,  mon,  I’m  practicing 

what  ye  preached.  Ye  said  we  must  re¬ 
pent  ;  and  my  repentance  must  begin 
by  burning  this  scant  measure.” 

The  whole  land  needs  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  to  come  back  again.  The  Christian 
church  is  in  contempt  because  professors 
do  not  burn  their  scant  measures ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Christian  is  often  as  slippery 
in  trade  as  Jew  Simon.  The  world 
without  never  can  be  better  than  the 
church  within  ;  and  so  long  as  it  can  be 
said  that  we  may  have  a  standing  as 
Christians  when  our  promise  is  not  worth 
the  breath  that  speaks  it  the  sanctity  of 
truth  must  suffer  more  and  more.  As 
long  as  men  in  business,  who  pray  in 
prayer-meetings  and  manage  church  con¬ 
cerns,  can  suspend  business  and  otter  to 
compromise  with  creditors  at  some  feeble 
fraction,  and  when  they  have  concluded 
that  compromise  will  go  out  and  under¬ 
sell  their  neighbors  and  “  make  a  nice 
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thing”  out  of  their  failure,  we  must  expect 
nothing  but  shame  and  reproach  upon  the 
Christian  religion. 


How  profoundly  significant  these  words 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  on  religious  faith  ! 
“  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intel¬ 
lect  in  others  ;  be  it  genius,  wit,  or  fancy. 
But  if  I  could  be  allowed  to  choose  what 
would  be  most  delightful  and,  I  believe, 
most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm 
religious  belief  to  any  other  blessing ;  for 
it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,  cre¬ 
ates  new  hopes  when  all  earthly  ones  van¬ 
ish,  and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  existence  here,  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  of  all  lights  ;  awakens  life  even  in 
death,  and  from  decay  and  destruction 
calls  up  beauty  and  divinity ;  makes  an 
instrument  of  torture  and  shame  the  lad¬ 
der  of  ascent  to  Paradise  ;  and,  far  above 
all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls 
up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms, 
amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the 
security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the 
seii'Ualist  and  the  skeptic  view  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation  and  despair.” 


Dull  Boys — Don’t  be  discourgged. 
Slow  growth  is  often  sure  growth.  Some 
minds  are  like  Norwegian  pines.  They 
are  slow  in  growth,  but  they  are  striking 
their  roots  deep.  Some  of  the  greatest 
men  have  been  dull  boys.  So  was  Gold¬ 
smith.  So  was  Gibbon.  So  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Napoleon  at  school  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  learning  his  Latin 
that  the  master  said  it  would  need  a  gim¬ 
let  to  get  a  word  into  his  head.  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  so  backward  in  his  boyhood 
that  at  nine  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read. 
Isaac  Barrow,  one  of  the  greatest  divines 
the  Church  of  England  ever  produced, 
was  so  impenetrably  stupid  in  his  early 
years  that  his  father  more  than  once  said 
that,  if  God  took  away  any  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  he  hoped  it  would  be  Isaac,  as  he 
feared  he  would  never  be  fit  for  anything 
in  this  world.  Yet  that  boy  was  the 
genius  of  the  family. 


New  York  Street-Lamps  in  1697 
AND  1877. — It  appears  that  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  city  of  New 
York  was  but  little  more  than  a  village, 
there  was  for  a  long  time  no  system  of 


lighting  the  streets.  On  dark  nights, 
each  citizen  who  ventured  out-of-doors 
was  expected  to  provide  himself  with  a 
lantern  ;  and  at  long  intervals  one  might 
see  a  lighted  lamp  hung  in  front  of  the 
door  of  some  wealthy  citizen. 

It  was  not  until  1697  that  the  aider- 
men  were  charged  to  enforce  the  duty, 
“  that  every  seventh  householder,  in  the 
dark  time  of  the  moon,  cause  a  lantern 
and  a  candle  to  be  hung  out  of  his  win¬ 
dow  on  a  pole,  the  expense  to  be  divided 
among  the  seven  families.” 

This  was  probably  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  of  street-lighting  at  the  time. 
But  what  a  change  would  one  of  the  al¬ 
dermen  of  1697  find,  could  he  liow  follow 
on  some  moonless  night  the  double  line 
of  gas-lamps  extending  from  the  Battery 
to  Fordbam,  a  distance  of  fifteen  milfs ! — 
Jack  St.  Nicholas  for  Feb. 


Young  people  who  have  been  habitu¬ 
ally  gratified  in  all  their  desires  will  not 
only  indulge  in  more  capricious  desires, 
but  will  infallibly  take  it  more  amiss  when 
the  feelings  or  happiness  of  others  re¬ 
quire  that  they  should  be  thwarted,  than 
tnose  who  have  been  practically  trained 
to  the  habit  of  subduing  and  restraining 
them,  and  consequently  will  in  general 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  others  to  their 
own  selfish  indulgence.  To  what  else  is 
the  selfishness  of  princes  and  other  great 
people-owing?  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  culti¬ 
vating  principles  of  generosity  and  benefi¬ 
cence  by  mere  exhortation  and  reasoning. 
Nothing  but  ihQ  practical  habit  of  over¬ 
coming  our  own  selfishness,  and  of  fa¬ 
miliarly  encountering  privations  and  dis¬ 
comfort  on  account  of  others,  will  ever 
enable  us  to  do  it  when  required.  And 
therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in¬ 
dulgence  infallibly  produces  selfishness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and  control 
can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magnanimous 
character. — Lord  Jeffrey. 


A  YOUNG  minister,  somewhat  distin' 
guished  for  self-conceit,  having  failed 
disastrously  before  a  crowded  audience, 
was  thus  addressed  by  an  aged  brother: 
“  If  you  had  gone  into  that  pulpit,  feel¬ 
ing  as  you  now  do  on  coming  out,  you 
would  have  felt  on  coming  out  as  you 
did  when  you  went  up.” 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


MAY  0.  LESSON  XTIII.  1877. 

Fifih  Sunday  after  Easter.  Luke  xi.  9-13 

PROMISE  CONCERNING  PRAYER. 


9.  And  I  sav  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

10.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ; 
and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. 

11.  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you 
that  is  a  father,  'vrill  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  and 


[  if  he  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a 
serpent  ? 

12.  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer 
him  a  scorpion  ? 

13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children :  how  much  more 
shall  yonr  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson  to-day  ?  Did 
our  Lord  teach  His  disciples  to  pray  ?  Vers.  2-4. 
What  is  that  prayer  called?  What  further  does  He 
teach  concerning  prayer  in  this  parable,  vers.  5-8? 

Vers.  9,  10.  What  promise  concerning  prayer 
does  He  give  in  these  verses  ?  By  what  words 
is  prayer  here  expressed  ?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  asking?  What  of  seeking?  What  of 
knocking?  Do  these  words  express  d  fferent 
forms  of  prayer,  or  rather  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer?  Will  such  prayer  be  certainly  an¬ 
swered  ? 

11,  12.  By  what  figure  does  Christ  teach  the 
certainty  of  such  prayer  being  answered  ? 
Would  a  father  give  a  son  a  stone  if  he  asked 
for  bread  ?  Would  he  give  him  a  serpent  if  he 
asked  for  a  fish?  Would  he  give  him  a  scor¬ 
pion  if  he  asked  for  an  egg  ?  What  is  a  scor¬ 
pion  ?  Why  would  not  a  father  do  so? 


13.  What  conclusi'^n  does  Christ  draw  from 
such  conduct  of  an  earthly  father?  He  speaks 
of  earthly  parents  being  evil,  what  does  He 
mean  by  that  ?  But  even  though  they  are  evil, 
what  does  He  say  they  do  to  their  asking  chil¬ 
dren  ?  If  they  do  that,  what  will  our  heavenly 
Father  the  more  willingly  do  to  them  that  ask 
Him?  What  is  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
here?  Had  the  Holy  Spirit  been  given  al¬ 
ready  at  this  time  to  His  disciples?  John  viii. 
39.  When  was  the  Holy  Spirit  first  given  to 
them?  Acts  ii.  1-4.  Why,  now,  is  our  heavenly 
Father  more  willing  to  answer  our  prayers 
than  earthly  parents  are  to  grant  the  requests 
of  their  children?  Why  should  and  must  we 
believe  this?  Should  not  we  as  the  children 
of  our  heavenly  Father  often  plead  this  pro¬ 
mise  before  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XVIIL  Lord's  Day. 


46.  How  dost  thou  understand  these  words, 
*‘He  ascended  into  heaven?” 

That  Christ,  in  sight  of  His  disciples,  was 
taken  up  from  the  earth  into  heaven  ;  and  that 
He  continues  there  for  our  interest,  until  He 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

47.  Is  not  Christ  then  with  us,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  He  hath  promised  ? 

Christ  is  very  man  and  very  God:  with  re¬ 
spect  to  His  human  nature.  He  is  no  mr^re  on 
earth ;  but  with  respect  to  His  Godhead,  ma- 
lesty,  grace  and  Spirit,  He  is  at  no  time  absent 
from  us. 

48.  But  if  His  human  nature  is  not  present 
wherever  His  Godhead  is,  are  then  these  two 
natures  in  Christ  separated  from  one  another  ? 


Not  at  all;  for  since  the  Godhead  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  omnipresent,  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  follow  that  the  same  is  not  limited  with  the 
human  nature  He  assumed,  and  yet  remains 
personally  united  to  it. 

49.  Of  what  advantage  to  us  is  Christ’s  as- 
cension  into  heaven? 

First,  that  He  is  our  advocate  in  the  presence 
of  His  Father  in  heaven :  secondly,  that  we 
have  our  flesh  in  heaven,  as  a  sure  |)ledge  that 
He,  as  the  head,  will  also  take  us  to  Himself, 
as.  His  members:  thirdly,  that  He  sends  us 
His  Spirit,  as  an  earnest,  by  whose  power  we 
“  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  not  things 
on  earth.” 


1.  My  spirit  on  Thy  care. 

Blest  Saviour,  I  recline. 

Thou  wilt  not  lead  me  to  despair, 
For  Thou  art  love  divine. 


2.  In  Thee  I  place  my  trust; 

On  Thee  I  calmly  rest ; 

I  know  Thee  good — I  know  Thee  just, 
And  count  Thy  choice  the  best. 
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Comments. — Our  Lord,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  some  of  His  disciples, 
teaches  them  to  pray,  vers.  1-4.  Then, 
by  a  parable,  He  goes  on  to  teach  them 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  impor¬ 
tunity,  perseverance  in  prayer,  vers. 
5-8.  This  thought  He  carries  on  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  lesson  of  to-day, 
and  adds  to  it  a  most  cheering  promise 
concerning  prayer — concerning  the  cer- 
tainty  of  its  being  answered. 

9.  Asking  may  here  express  generally 
the  idea  of  prayer  as  an  act  of  supplica¬ 
tion.  Seeking  expresses  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  receive  what  we  ask  for.  Knock¬ 
ing  indicates  perseverance — importunity 
— even  though  the  answer  seem  to  be 
denied,  or  is  long  delayed.  Or  we  may 
say,  asking  is  intended  to  express  the 
thought,  that  the  object  or  thing  sought 
for  is  something  that  is  ivanted,  and 
which  can  only  be  obtained  as  a  gift ; 
seeking,  that  the  object  is  something 
which  is  lost,  and  knocking,  that  it  is 
locked  up  or  separated  from  us  by  some 
door  or  barrier,  which  needs  to  be  opened 
or  removed.  The  three  woids  do  not 
indicate  three  separate  forms  of  prayer, 
but  express  rather  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer,  that  it  must  be  intelligent,  heart¬ 
felt  and  persevering. 

10  For  every  one  that  asketh,  etc. 
These  words  express  the  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  such  prayer  being  answered, 
especially  if  it  has  reference  to  spiritual 
things. 

11,  12.  Bread,  fish,  egg — these  are 
necessary  and  wholesome  articles  of  food. 
Stone. — In  the  wilderness  of  Judea  there 
were  stones,  called  lapides  judaici,  which 
assumed  the  exact  shape  of  little  loaves 
of  bread.  Serpent,  which  resembled  a 
fish,  as  for  instance,  a  snake  resembles 
an  eel.  Scorpion,  a  most  poisonous  in¬ 
sect,  somewhat  resembling  a  crab.  There 
is  a  species  called  the  white  scorpion, 
which  wLen  rolled  up  looks  like  an  egg. 
Those  three  things  respectively  resem¬ 
ble  bread,  fish  and  eggs ;  they  are  not 
wholesome  food,  but  rather  wholly  unfit 
for  such  use,  and  injurious.  No  sane 
father  would  give  them  for  food  to  his 
asking  son.  His  love  would  prompt 
him  to  give  only  that  which  is  good. 

13.  Ye  then,  being  evil — that  is,  weak, 
ignorant,  selfish  and  sinful.  But,  though 
they  were  so  evil,  nevertheless,  they 
weie  not  so  entirely  without  sense  and 


affection  as  to  give  their  crying  children 
a  stone  for  bread,  &c.  Now',  if  such 
evil  fathers  will  give  only  good  gifts 
asked  for  to  their  children,  what  will  not 
our  heavenly  Father  give  them  that  ask 
Him  ?  He  is  altogether  good,  and  wise, 
and  loving  all  with  an  infinite  love. 

The  promise  of  certain  answer  to 
prayer  given  in  this  lesson,  only  covers 
prayer  for  spiritual  blessings.  Such 
prayers  our  heavenly  Father  will  always 
answer.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Matt, 
vii.  11,  the  promise  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sive — “good  gifts  ” — which  includes  also 
temporal  blessings,  but  only  such  of  these 
asked  for  as  are  “  good,’'  and  will  do  us 
good,  not  a  stone,  nor  a  serpent,  nor  a 
scorpion. 


You  remember  that  in  the  old  story, 
one  ship’s  crew  went  by  the  Isle  of  the  Si¬ 
rens  and  heard  the  songs  of  the  women 
who  were  fair  in  the  upper  part  and  whose 
forms  below  were  like  the  snake.  Ulysses 
went  by,  and  he  filled  his  ears  with  wax 
and  bound  his  crew  with  matted  thorns, 
and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast.  Thus 
he  w'ent  by  safely.  But  afterwmrd  a  man 
named  Orpheus  came  by  the  same  island, 
and  as  he  was  a  famous  musician  he  set 
up  a  better  music  than  that  of  the  Sirens. 
He  passed  them  with  defiance  and  tri¬ 
umph.  The  ancients  knew  the  difference 
between  morality  and  religion.  That 
man  who  went  by  with  his  ears  filled  with 
wax,  bound  to  the  mast,  was  a  man  of 
mere  morality.  The  man  who  went  by 
gladly  and  a  little  proudly  was  a  religious 
man.  His  heart  was  changed  by  listen- 
iag  to  a  more  ravishing  melody  than  the 
Sirens  could  produce.  Ulysses  rather 
wanted  to  land,  and  so  the  men  of  mo¬ 
rality  want  to  sin.  Do  you  suppose  mere 
morality  will  save  you  ?  If  it  be  mere 
morality,  you  have  wmx  in  your  ears  and 
you  are  bound  to  the  mast,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  certain  amount  of  credit  for 
good  judgment  and  the  right  effort  of  the 
mind  to  avoid  sin.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  underrate  morality,  but  it  can¬ 
not  make  a  man  at  peace  with  himself. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  men  and  the 
plan  of  men  w  alk  together  in  peace.  Be- 
ligion  always  can  do  that.  Morality  is 
going  by  as  Ulysses  did. — Rev.  Joseph 
Cook. 
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MAY  13. 


XiESSOX  XIX. 


1877. 


Sunday  after  Aecension.  The  Ascension  of  Christ.  Luke  xxiv.  49-5o. 


49.  ^  And  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  | 
Father  u]>on  you  :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  | 
Jerusalem,  uutil  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  i 
on  high. 

50.  ^  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany:  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  them. 


51.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed 
them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven. 

52.  And  they  worshipped  him,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  : 

53.  And  were  continually  in  the  temple, 
i  praising  and  blessing  God.  Amen. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  long  did  Christ  remain  on  earth  after  ■ 
His  resurrection?  Acts  i.  3.  What  did  He  do 
to  His  disciples  during  these  days?  (Same 
Terse).  Can  you  mention  some  of  these  infal¬ 
lible  proofs?  Luke  xxix.  35-43;  John  xx. 
24,  25. 

49.  What  thing  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  j 
of  God  does  He  speak  of  in  this  verse  ?  To  whom 
is  He  speaking?  Acts  i.  13.  How  are  we  to 
interpret  the  words,  Behold,  I  send  the  promise 
of  my  Father  ?  To  what  promise  of  the  Father 
does  He  refer?  Isaiah  xliv.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  28.  Did 
not  Christ  Himself  make  the  same  promise? 
John  xiv.  16-26 ;  XT.  26.  What  did  He  com¬ 
mand  the  disciples  to  do  in  the  meantime? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  tarry  f  What  of  en¬ 
dued  f  To  what  do  the  words  power  from  on 
high  refer  ? 

50.  Whither  now  did  Christ  lead  the  disci¬ 
ples?  Where  was  Bethany?  Where  did  the 
ascension  take  place  according  to  Acts  i.  12  ? 
Is  there  a  contradiction  between  these  two 
statements  ?  If  not,  how  do  you  explain  them 


so  that  they  agree  with  each  other?  What  did 
Christ  now  do  ? 

51.  What  took  place  while  He  was  blessing 
them?  What  parted  Him  from  them  and  car¬ 
ried  Him  up  to  heaven?  Acts  i.  9.  Had  Christ 
tried  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for 
this  great  event  by  speaking  to  them  about  it 
s  me  time  before  it  took  place?  John  iii.  13; 
vi.  61 :  xiii.  33  ;  xiv.  2,  3.  What  advantage  to 
us  is  His  ascension  into  heaven?  Heb.  ix.  24  ; 
John  xiv.  2,  3;  xvi.  17. 

52,  53.  When  the  disciples  saw  Him'  ascend¬ 
ing,  what  did  they  do?  What  is  meant  by  they 
worshipped  Him?  With  what  feelings  did  they 
return  to  Jerusalem?  Why  were  they  tilled 
with  great  Joy  ?  Where  were  they  continually  ? 
How  are  we  to  understand  the  words,  “  were 
continually  in  the  temple  ?”  What  did  they  do 
there  ?  Why  did  they  praise  and  bless  God  ? 
If  you  followed  the  example  of  the  disciples 
here  recorded,  would  you  not  receive  more  and 
more  of  the  promise  of  the  Father? 


CATECHISM. 

XIX.  Lord’s  Day. 


50.  Why  is  it  added  “  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  (jod  ?” 

Because  Christ  is  ascended  into  heaven  for 
this  end,  that  He  might  there  appear  as  head  of 
His  Church,  by  whom  the  Father  governs  all 
things. 

51.  What  profit  is  this  glory  of  Christ,  our 
head,  unto  us  ? 

First,  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit  He  poureth 
out  heavenly  graces  .upon  us,  His  members ; 
and  then,  that  by  Ills  power  He  defends  and 
preserves  us  against  all  His  enemies. 


1.  Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise. 
Ravished  from  our  wishful  eyes; 
Christ,  awhile  to  mortals  given. 
Reascends  His  native  heaven. 

2.  There  the  pompous  triumph  waits ; 
Lift  your  heads,  eternal  gates! 
Wide  unfold  the  radiant  scene; 
Take  the  King  of  glory  in  I 


52.  Wlxat  comfort  is  it  to  thee,  that  “  Christ 
shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ?” 

That  in  all  my  sorrows  and  persecutions,  with 
uplifted  head,  I  look  for  the  very  same  person 
who  before  offered  Himself,  for  my  sake,  to  the 
tribunal  of  God,  and  hath  removed  all  curse 
from  me,  to  come  as  judge  from  heaven  ;  who 
shall  cast  all  His  and  my  enemies  into  ever¬ 
lasting  condemnation,  but  shall  translate  me, 
with  all  Ilis  chosen  ones,  to  Himself,  into  hea¬ 
venly  joys  and  glory. 


3.  Him  though  highest  heaven  receives. 
Still  He  loves  the  earth  He  leaves; 
Though  returning  to  His  throne. 

Still  He  calls  mankind  Ilis  own. 

4.  See !  He  lifts  His  hands  above  I 
See  !  lie  shows  the  prints  of  love  ! 
Hark  !  His  gracious  lips  bestow 
Blessings  on  His  church  below  1 
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Comments. — The  asceDsion  of  Christ? 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson  to 
day,  was  the  last  great  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  His  earthly  life.  It  was  also,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
crowning  of  His  whole  earthly  career, 
with  glory  and  with  honor.  Moreover, 
it  was  also  necessary,  as  He  Himself 
says,  John  xvi.  7,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  abide  with  us  forever.  He 
ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  might  descend  to  the  world,  and 
by  His  presence  and  power  make  room 
continually  for  the  invisible  but  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  believers. 

49.  Behold,  I  send  the  2^'^omise  of  my 
Father  unto  you.  These  words  must  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  either,  I  will 
send  that  which  my  Father  promised, 
or  I  will  fulfil  the  promise  of  my  Father 
unto  you,  by  sending  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Both  the  Father  and  Christ  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Father  sent  the  Spirit  through  the  Son, 
that  is,  in  the  name,  at  the  prayer  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Son. 
Tarry,  wait  and  quietly  expect,  and  not 
hurry  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  “  be¬ 
fore  they  had  received  in  waiting  pray¬ 
erful  humility  the  equipment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  that  we  all  might 
learn  to  wait  like  little  children ;  and 
lay  to  heart  the  important  lesson  that, 
after  all  the  teaching  and  discipline 
which  the  Apostles  had  gone  through, 
the  last  school  of  preparation  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  a  further  waiting 
of  ten  days !  God  is  a  God  of  peace 
and  a  God  of  order ;  He  requires  patient 
waiting  as  much  as  swift  obedience. 
Endued  literally  means  clothed  with, 
then  supplied  with.  Here  it  means  being 
filled  with  power  from  on  high,  that  is, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

50.  Bethany  was  a  village  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  way 
to  Jericho.  The  mount  called  Olivet 
was  a  low  ridge  of  mountain,  about  a 
half  mile  east  of  Jerusalem,  running 
north  and  south,  and  covering  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  Bethany  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  this  mount.  St.  Mark  (xi.  1), 
and  St.  Luke  (xix.  29),  speak,  indeed,  of 
Bethany  as  being  situated  ‘‘at”  the 
mount  of  Olives.  Bearing  these  things 


in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  there  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  statement  in 
the  lesson,  that  the  place  of  the  ascension 
was  Bethany  and  that  of  Acts  i.  12,  that 
it  was  on  the  mount  called  Olivet.  It 
took  place  on  mount  Olivet,  towards  and 
not  far  from  Bethany. — We  may  think 
of  the  ascension  of  Christ  as  occurring 
somewhat  in  this  way  :  He  arose  bodily 
before  the  eyes  of  His  disciples  into  the 
air  for  some  distance,  when  a  bright 
cloud  enveloped  Him,  and  carried  Him 
up  into  heaven. 

51.  According  to  our  Catechism  three 
advantages  flow  to  us  from  Christ’s  as¬ 
cension.  First,  that  He  is  our  advocate 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father  in  heaven  ; 
secondly,  that  We  have  our  flesh  in  hea¬ 
ven,  as  a  sure  pledge  that  He,  as  the 
Head,  will  also  take  up  to  Himself  us. 
His  members;  thirdly, that  He  sends  us 
His  Spirit,  as  an  earnest,  by  whose 
power  we  “seek  the  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  not  things  on  earth.” 

52.  They  worshipi:)ed  him.  That  is,  they 
gave  evidence  in  some  outward  way, 
as  by  kneeling  or  bowing,  that  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  and.  thought  of  Him  as  being 
a  divine  person.  Great  joy.  Their  hearts 
were  filled  with  j  ^y,  because  He,  whom 
they  loved,  and  who  had  heretofore  en¬ 
dured  only  suffering  and  shame,  was 
now  raised  up  to  glory  and  honor,  and 
because,  according  to  His  word,  they 
would  soon  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

53.  Continually  in  the  temple.  “  Some 
suppose,  from  these  words,  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  dwelt  in  some  “upper  room”  or 
apartment  of  the  temple,  belonging  to 
some  priest  or  Levite,  such  as  are  men¬ 
tioned  2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  12.  But  it  is 

not  easv  to  believe,  that  the  Sanhedrim 

•/  ' 

and  rulers  of  the  people  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  this.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
think,  that  being  continually  iu  the  tem¬ 
ple  means,  they  constantly  resorted 
thither  at  the  hours  of  prayer  and  sac¬ 
rifice, — morning,  noon  and  evening. 
Praising  and  blessing  God.  They  praised 
and  blessed  God,  for  what  they  had  seen 
in  Christ’s  ascension,  for  what  they  had 
heard  from  His  lips  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  and  for  what  they  confidently 
expected  to  receive  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  Father — the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Whit-Sunday.  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  ii.  1-11. 


1.  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  ! 
come,  they  were  all  w'ith  one  accord  in  one 
place. 

2.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it 
filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting. 

3.  Aud  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of 
them. 

4.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  With  other  tongues, 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

5.  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews, 
devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 

6.  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the  mul¬ 
titude  came  together,  and  were  confounded,  be-  I 


cause  that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own  language. 

7.  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  marvelled, 
saying  one  to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these 
which  speak,  Galileans? 

8.  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our^own 
tongue,  wherein  we  were  born  ? 

9.  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea, 
and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia. 

10.  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyreue,  aud 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes, 

11.  Cretes  aud  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them 
speak  in  our  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works 

1  of  God. 


QUESTIONS. 


By  what  name  is  this  Sunday  called  ?  Why  | 
is  it  called  Whit-Sunday?  What  great  event  i 
does  this  Sunday  commemorate  ? 

1.  How  does  St.  Luke  begin  his  account  of 
this  great  event?  What  is  meant  by  the  day 
of  Pentecost  f  Who  are  meant  by  they  f  In 
what  frame  of  mind  were  they  ?  In  what 
were  they  assembled  ? 

2.  What  suddenly  took  place?  What  is 
meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  words,  a  sound 
from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  t 

What  filled  all  the  house  ? 

3.  What  then  appeared  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  words,  cloven  tongues,  Like  as  of  fire  f  What 
by  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  f  Of  what  are  those 
cloven  fiery  tongues  a  symbol  or  figure  ? 

4.  What  now  took  place?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Had  this  been  promised  to  them?  John  xvi.  7 ; 
Acts  i.  5.  Were  these  promises  here  and  now 
fulfilled?  What  did  the  disciples  begin  to  do ? 
What  is  meant  by  speaking  with  other  tongues? 
Who  enabled  them  to  do  this  ?  What  is  meant 
by,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  f 


5.  Who  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  at  this 

j  time  ?t  What  is  meant  by  menf  Why 

were  they  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time? 

6.  What  is  further  said  in  this  verse?  What 
is  meant  by,  when  this  was  noised  abroad? 
When  the  multitude  came,  where  the  disciples 
were,  what  did  they  hear  ?  How  do  you  un¬ 
derstand  those  words  ?  What  effect  had  this 
upon  them?  What  is  the  meaning  of  con¬ 
founded  ? 

7.  8.  What  did  they  say  to  one  another? 
Whom  did  they  mean  by  all  these  which  speak  f 
What  did  they  mean  by  calling  them  Gali¬ 
leans  ? 

9-11.  From  what  countries  did  this  multitude 
of  people  come?  What  is  meant  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  words,  Jews  and  proselytes,  ver. 
10?  Did  these  people  speak  different  lan¬ 
guages?  What  did  they  hear  the  disciples 
doing  ?  AVhat  does  that  mean  ?  What  did  the 
disciples. f peak  about?  What  do  you  suppose 
those  wondrous  works  were  about  which  they 
spake?  What  is,  now,  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  this  whole  wonderful  occurrence  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XX.  Lord's  Hay. 

OF  GOD  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


53.  What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

First,  that  He  is  the  true  and  co-eternal  God 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son:  secondly,  that 


He  is  also  given  me  to  make  me,  by  a  true  faith, 
a  partaker  of  Christ  and  all  His  benefits, 
that  He  may  comfort  me,  and  abide  with  me 
forever. 


1.  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come. 

Let  Thy  bright  beams  arise. 
Dispel  the  darkness  from  our  minds, 
And  open  all  our  eyes. 

2.  Revive  our  drooping  faith, 

Our  doubts  and  fears  remove, 

And  kindle  in  our  breasts  the  flame 
Of  never-dying  love. 


3.  Convince  us  of  our  sin. 

Then  lead  to  Jesus’  blood. 

And  to  our  wond’ring  view  reveal 
The  secret  love  of  God. 

4.  *Tis  Thine,  to  cleanse  the  heart. 

To  sanctify  the  soul, 

To  pour  fresh  life  in  every  part. 
And  new-create  the  whole. 
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Comments. — This  Sunday  is  called 
Whit-  or  White-Sunday,  also  Pentecost. 
It  is  called  Whit-Sunday  because,  in  the 
early  Church,  this  day  was  a  special 
season  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens, 
who  were  required  to  appear  in  Church 
clothed  in  white  garments,  in  token  of 
the  spiritual  purity  which  baptism  sig¬ 
nified,  and  of  the  innocence  of  life  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves. 

The  lesson  of  to-day  is  the  great  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which,  next  to  the  incarnation,  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  was  the 
most  momentous  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  Holy  Ghost  had,  indeed, 
been  in  the  world  and  iu  the  Church 
before  this  time.  His  influence  and 
power  had  been  felt  and  enjoyed  by  the 
prophets  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  (Num.  ii.  26,  29;  1  Sam.  x.  10; 
Isaiah  xlviii.  16)  ;  and  by  the  disciples 
of  the  Hew  Testament,  (Luke  i.  41,  last 
clause,  also  ver.  67  ;  John  xx.  22)  ;  but 
this  presence  and  influence  of  the  Ploly 
Spirit  was  of  an  occasional,  partial  and 
transient  character — vouchsafed  only  to 
a  few  favored  persons,  and  to  them  only 
for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  But  now,  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  in  His 
blessed  fulness,  and  to  take  up  His  per¬ 
sonal  abode  on  earth,  to  reside  and  work 
continually  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  believers.  This  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  only  a  great 
miracle  in  itself,  but  was  attended  with 
most  striking  miraculous  appearances, 
of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  in  our 
lesson. 

1.  The  day  of  Pentecost.  This  was 
one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  national 
festivals,  and  was  called  Pentecost,  (a 
Greek  word  meaning  fiftieth),  because 
it  was  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover.  It  was  also  called 
the  feast  of  weeks,  (Lent.  xvi.  10),  be¬ 
cause  it  wns  seven  weeks  from  the  Pass- 
over  ;  the  feast  of  harvest,  (Ex.  xxiii.  16), 
because  it  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  (I^ev.  xxiii.  9-12),  and 
the  feast  of  first-fruits,  (Hum.  xxviii.  26), 
because  on  this  day  the  Jews  offered  to 
God  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  bread  made  of  the  new  grain,  (Lev. 
xxiii.  15-21).  The  day  was  also  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  which  took  place  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  departure  from 


Egypt.  They  were,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  who  are  meant  by  they,  here. 
Some  say,  it  means  only  the  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles  ;  others,  that  it  refers  to  all  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  mentioned 
in  chapter  i.  15.  The  latter  is  the  more 
generally  received  opinion.  With  one 
accord,  that  is,  with  one  mind  and  will 
and  desire — waiting,  praying  for  one 
thing,  viz.,  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  one  place.  This 
place  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  temple,  or  rather,  one  of  the  rooms — 
or  Solomon’s  porch,  connected  with  the 
temple.  That  this  supposition  is  not 
probable,  see  what  is  said  on  this  point 
in  the  lesson  of  last  Sunday.  The  place 
in  verse  2  is  spoken  of  as  a  house,  and  it 
was,  most  probably  a  private  house, 
situated,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the 
temple. 

2.  A  sound  fr 0711  heaven,  &c.  That  is, 
not  a  sound  or  voice  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind— a  whirlwind,  as  some  suppose — 
but  a  sound  which  was  like,  resembled, 
that  made  by  a  great  Avind.  The  writer 
is  here  telling  us  not  what  made  the 
sound,  but  what  it  was  like.  What  made 
the  sound  we  Avill  see  in  the  following 
verse.  And  what  filled  the  house  was 
not  a  rushing  mighty  Avind,  but  the 
sound. 

3.  Cloven  tongues  as  of  fire.  Here 
again  the  writer  does  not  say,  tongues  of 
fire,  but  tongues  like  as  of  fire  ;  that  is, 
tongues  of  a  fiery,  burning  appearance. 
Something  looking  like  a  flame  or  tongue 
of  fire,  but  was  not  real  fire.  Cloven. 
This  Ayord  in  the  original  Greek  means 
distributed.  Another  and  better  trans¬ 
lation  of^  this  verse,  giving  the  word 
translated  cloven  its  proper  meaning,  is 
as  follows :  And  there  were  seen  as  it 
were  tongues  of  fire,  distributing  them¬ 
selves,  and  settling  upon  them,  one  on 
each.  We  may,  perhaps,  get  some  pro¬ 
per  idea  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon, 
if  we  conceive  of  it  in  this  way:  A 
something  resembling  a  ball  or  small 
column  of  fire,  suddenly  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  then  separating  itself  into 
parts,  in  shape  like  a  tongue  or  flame, 
one  of  these  parts  or  tongues,  rested  on 
each  of  the  disciples.  It  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  fiery-looking  some¬ 
thing,  which  made  a  noise  which  was 
like  that  caused  by  a  rushing  mighty 
wind.  All  this,  of  course,  was  not  na¬ 
tural,  but  miraculous — partaking  of  the 
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nature  of  the  great  miracle  which  it  ac¬ 
companied  ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  the 
sacramental  channel — the  outward  sym¬ 
bol — the  tongues  of  fire,  being  the  sign 
or  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  enlightening,  warming, 
purifying  Spirit. 

4.  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  “  These 
words  describe  the  proper  essence  and 
the  main  feature  of  the  miracle.  The 
disciples  w'ere  not  merely  enlightened 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  transferred 
into  a  new,  supernatural  sphere  of  life, 
into  the  centre  of  Christian  truth  and 
holiness,  and  transformed  into  organs 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the 
promise,  (John  xv.  26, 27 ;  Matt.  x.  20).” 
The  Holy  Ghost  now  became  in  them  a 
well  of  water,  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
truth,  inspiration  and  power,  flowing 
into  everlasting  life.  Began  to  speak 
ivith  other  tongues.  This  wonderful  gift 
was  the  first  result  of  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  consisted  in  the 
ability  to  speak  in  languages  other  than 
those  they  were  acquainted  with — the 
ability  having  been  acquired  instantly, 
not  by  study,  as  we  acquire  knowledge 
of  difi^erent  languages,  but  by  the  direct 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  1-14). 

5.  Devout  men,  that  is,  Jews  of  earnest 
religious  thought  and  feeling ;  God-fear¬ 
ing  men,  who,  like  Simeon,  (Luke  ii. 
25),  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  in  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  These  men  had  come  up  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  this 
time  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

6.  When  this  was  noised  abroad.  This 
means,  not,  as  is  supposed,. that  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind 
spread  throughout  the  whole  city,  but 
that  the  report  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  room  in 
which  the  disciples  were  assembled — of 
the  sound  as  of  .  wind,  the  tongues  like 
as  of  fire,  the  speaking  in  other  tongues 
— when  the  report  of  this  was  noised  or 
spread  abroad.  It  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  Christians  w'ho  were  present, 
and  saw,  and  heard  it  all,  hastened  out 
to  tell  others  who  were  not  present,  and 
that  so  the  rumor  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  city.  Every  man  heard 
them  speak,  &c.,  that  is,  one  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  spoke  in  one  language,  and  another 
in  another,  so  that  every  one  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  present  heard  them  speaking  in  his 


own  language.  Confounded — somewhat 
stunned  with  amazement  and  perplexity. 

7,  8.  All  these  which  speak,  Ac.  This 
mav  mean  all  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  disciples  who  were  present — for 
the  gift  of  tongues  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  all — or  it  may  mean  only 
the  twelve  Apostles.  Galileans.  All 
the  Aposties  wmre  from  Galilee,  and  so 
also,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  disciples.  As  Galileans,  and  un¬ 
learned  ones  at  that,  they  wmuld  be  able 
to  speak  only  in  their  owm  language,  a 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew  which,  we  mav 
remark  by  the  way,  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  dialect  of  the  Hebrew' 
spoken  in  Judea. 

9-11.  Concerning  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  these  verses,  consult  any 
Bible  Dictionary.  Jews  and  proselytes. 
These  words  describe  in  a  general  way, 
the  national  and  religious  character  of 
these  men  “  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,”  now  sojourning  in  Jeru-salem. 
They  wmre  not  of  the  original  heathen 
inhabitants  of  these  heathen  countries, 
(the  most  of  them),  but  they  w'ere  either 
Jews  by  nation  and  by  religion,  or 
proselytes,  that  is,  converts  from  heathen¬ 
ism  to  Judaism — heathens  converted  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  The  wonderful 
works  of  God.  Speaking  in  different 
languages,  the  disciples  proclaim,  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  (not  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  speaking  or  preaching), 
the  mighty  acts  of  God’s  redeeming  love 
as  revealed  in  the  incarnation,  sufler- 
ings.  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  true  Messiah. 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  this  won¬ 
derful  occurrence  was  twofold.  “  It  was, 
for  the  Apostles  personally,  a  divine  as¬ 
surance  and  guarantee,  that  they  were 
called  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  w'orld,  and  it  inspired  them  with 
courage  and  joy  to  enter  upon  their 
work.  2.  It  was,  for  all  present,  an 
ocular  prophetic  demonstration  of  the 
universality  of  Christianity  as  ordained 
for  all  nations  and  countries,  and  of  the 
fact,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
and  the  praise  of  God  should  l)e  heard 
in  every  language  of  the  earth.”  As  a 
historical  event,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was  the  begrinning  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  home  of  the  Spirit  and  of  all  that 
are  being  saved,  until  ihe  end  of  time. 
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Trinity  Sunday.  The  Trinity.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20. 


16.  ^  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them. 

17.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped 
him :  but  some  doubted. 

18.  And  Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 


19. ^  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I 
am  with  yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  this  Sunday  called?  Why  is  it 
called  Trinity  Sunday?  What  is  the  principal 
subject  of  the  lesson  for  to-day  ? 

16.  What  is  recorded  in  this  verse?  Who 
were  these  eleven  disciples  ?  Acts  i.  13.  Whither 
did  they  go  ?  What  and  where  was  Galilee  ? 
Why  did  they  go  there  at  this  time?  When 
had  Jesus  made  this  appointment?  verse  10, 
comp.  ver.  7.  Do  we  know  what  mountain  of 
Galilee  this  was?  Is  it  probable  that  there 
were  more  than  the  eleven  disciples  present  on 
this  occasion  ?  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

17.  When  they  saw  Jesus  what  did  some  of 
them  do?  What  is  meant  by  v;orshij)pecl  here  ? 
What  did  some  others  do  ?  What  or  why  did 
they  doubt  ? 

18.  What  did  Jesus  now  do  and  say?  To 
whom  especially  are  these  words  addressed? 
What  did  He  mean  by  saying,  All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth  f  Had  He  not 
as  God  always  possessed  such  power  ?  In  what 
sense,  then,  could  He  now  say,  this  power  is 
given  unto  me  ? 

19.  20.  What  did  He  command  them  to  do  ? 


What  meaning  has  the  word  therefore, 

What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  teach,  here  ?  See  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 
Who  are  meant  by  all  nations  f  How  were 
the  Apostles  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations? 
What  is  meant  by  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Do  these  three  names,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  indicate  that  there  are  three 
Gods?  How  many  Gods  are  there?  Deut.  vi. 
4  ;  Mark  xii.  29.  If  there  is  only  one  true  God, 
why  are  three  persons  here  spoken  of?  Are 
you  able  to  understand  how  these  three  persons 
exist  in  the  same  divine  nature  ?  Do  you,  never¬ 
theless,  believe  this  fact?  If  so,  why  do  you 
believe  it?  What  else  in  addition  to  baptizing 
were  the  Apostles  commanded  to  do,  in  order 
to  make  disciples?  AVhat  does  that  mean? 
What  promise  did  Jesus  add  to  this  great  com¬ 
mandment?  What  is  the  meaning  of  Amen, 
here? 

Is,  now,  the  great  and  mysterious  doctrine  or 
fact  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  a  practical  charac- ' 
ter  ?  If  it  is,  how  is  it  so  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXI.  Lord's  Day. 


54.  What  believes!  thou  concerning  the 
“Holy  Catholic  Church”  of  Christ?* 

That  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  gathers,  defends,  and  pre¬ 
serves  to  Himself,  by  His  Spirit  and  word,  out 
of  the  whole  human  race,  a  church  chosen  to 
everlasting  life,  agreeing  in  true  faith ;  and 
that  I  am,  and  for  ever  shall  remain,  a  living 
member  thereof. 

55.  What  do  you  understand  by  “the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints?” 

First,  that  all  and  every  one  who  believes 
being  members  of  Christ,  are  in  common  p  r- 
takers  of  Him,  and  of  all  His  riches  and  gifts  ; 


secondly,  that  every  one  must  know  it  to  be  his 
duty.  readUy  and  cheerfully  to  employ  his  gifts 
for  the  advantage  and  salvation  of  other  mem¬ 
bers. 

56.  What  believes!  thou  concerning  “  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?” 

That  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  satisfac¬ 
tion,  will  no  more  remember  my  sins,  neither 
my  corrupt  nature,  against  which  I  have  to 
struggle  all  my  life  long,  but  will  graciously 
impute  to  me  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that 
I  may  never  be  condemned  before  the  tribunal 
of  God. 


1.  Thee,  O  God,  we  humbly  pra'se, 

Thee  as  Lord  and  King  confessing; 
All  the  earth  its  homage  pays : 

Honor,  power,  glory,  blessing. 

Ever  giveth  unto  Thee, 

Father  of  eternity. 


2.  All  the  angels  join  the  hymn. 

All  the  powers  of  heaven  replying. 
Cherubim  to  Seraphim, 

With  unwearied  voices  crying  : 
Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 

God  of  hosts,  be  Thou  adored. 
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Comments. — The  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  His  disciples  recorded  in  the  lesson 
of  to-day,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
eighth  after  His  resurrection.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  on  this 
occasion  as  on  account  of  what  He  did 
and  said  at  this  time,  that  this  passage 
has  been  selected  as  the  lesson  for  to¬ 
day.  This  is  Trinity  Sunday, — the  first 
Sunday  after  Whit-Sunday — which  is 
marked  as  the  festival  to  commemorate 
the  great  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity — and  it  is  in  this  passage,  in 
connection  with  the  great  commission 
which  Christ  gave  to  the  Apostles,  that 
the  chief  proof  of  this  great  fact  is  given, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Ver.  16.  The  eleven  disciples.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  by  commentators, 
that  more  disciples  than  the  eleven 
Apostles  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
Some  say,  that  there  were  also  present  the 
seventy  disciples  mentioned  Luke  x.  1 ; 
others,  the  five  hundred  mentioned  bv 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  6 — the  most  accept¬ 
ing  the  latter  number.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  latter  supposition,  is,  that, 
according  to  verse  10,  a  manifestation  of 
Jesus  to  all  His  brethren  was  promised 
to  them  by  Himself,  at  this  place 
Another  reason  for  this  supposition  wJll 
appear  in  the  following  verse.  Galilee. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  a  pro¬ 
vince  or  district  of  country,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  northern  part  of  Pa* 
lestine  west  of  the  Jordan  and  north 
of  Samaria,  and  consisted  of  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  Upper  and  Lower.  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  as  w'ell  as  many  of  the  Apostles 
and  most  of  the  first  disciples,  were  men 
of  Galilee.  He  resided  here,  at  Naza¬ 
reth,  from  infancy  until  He  was  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  it  was  in  Galilee,  at 
Nain,  Cana,  Capernaum,  and  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  that  He  exercised  the  largest 
portion  of  His  public  ministry — here  Pie 
first  met  His  disciples,  and  here  also  He 
at  last  parted  from  them.  A  mountain. 
The  name  of  this  mountain  is  not  given; 
it  is  not  known,  whether  it  was  Mount 
Tabo^,  or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  both 
of  which  were  in  Galilee. 

17.  Worshipped  Him.  When  all  the 
disciples  here  present  saw  Jesus,  as  it 
were  at  a  little  distance,  some  of  them — 
perhaps  most  of  them — fell  or  bowed 
down  in  adoration  before  Him.  Some 


doubted.  We  cannot  believe,  that  any 
of  the  eleven  Apostles  w’ere  of  those  who 
doubted;  for  they  had  had  all  their 
doubts  concerning  the  truth  and  reality 
of  His  resurrection  removed  by  infalli¬ 
ble  proofs  given  to  them  at  several  pre¬ 
vious  appearances  of  Christ  among  them. 
Consequently,  these  some  who  doubted 
must  have  been  other  disciples — other 
brethren — who  had  not  yet  seen  the 
risen  Lord — that  is,  some  of  the  five 
hundred  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
XV.  6,  who  were  also  pre.sent  at  this  time. 
It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we 
can  satisfactorily  explain  that,  some 
doubted,  and  what  did  they  doubt?  Per¬ 
haps,  whether  Christ  had  really  risen 
from  the  dead,  or  only  whether  this  was 
really  He  who  was  present  before  them. 

18.  All  poiuer  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and,  in  earth.  All  power  in  hea¬ 
ven,  that  is,  all  principalities,  and  pow¬ 
ers,  and  might,  and  dominion  in  heaven, 
(Eph.  i.  20,  21),  as  the  source  and  seat 
of  His  dominion,  are  made  subject  to 
Him — given  to  Him — especially  the 
power  to  send  down  from  heaven  His 
Spirit  in  holy  influence  and  government, 
for  the  service  of  His  Church  upon 
earth.  He  utters  this  as  if  His  ascen¬ 
sion  and  exaltation  had  already  taken 
place — they  were  so  near  at  hand.  On 
earth.  “  Power  over  all  flesh  to  give 
life,  (John  xvii.  2) — over  all  sinners  to 
save  them, — over  all  nature,  that  all  its 
powers  may  serve  Him  and  His  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  power  He,  doubtless,  pos¬ 
sessed  in  His  divine  nature,  as  God, 
from  all  eternity;  but,  after  His  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension,  it  w’as  given  to 
Him  as  the  God-man,  in  His  exaltation 
to  the  right-hand  of  God,  as  the  result 
and  reward  of  His  suffering  and  victory. 
Eph.  i.  20-22 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

19.  Go  'ye  therefore.  These  w’ords  are 
addressed  not  to  all  present,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  eleven  Apostles,  and  con¬ 
stitute  their  great  commission,  and  also 
the  great  commission  of  all  w’ho  are 
their  successors  in  ofllce  and  work. 
Therefore.  This  word  indicates  here 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  command ; 
as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  because  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  mine,  go 
forth !  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  I 
send  you  forth  and  will  equip  and  sus¬ 
tain  you  in  and  for  your  office  and  work. 
Teach.  The  W'ord  in  the  original  Greek 
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means,  make  disciples  of,  that  is,  make 
men  willing  to  acknowledge  and  follow 
me  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  Thus  understood,  the  word  ex¬ 
presses  the  general  character  and  scope 
of  the  work  which  the  Apostles  were 
now  commissioned  to  do.  In  the  words 
immediately  following,  they  are  more 
particularly  directed  how  to  execute  this 
general  commission — 1st,  by  baptizing; 
2d,  by  teaching,  &c.  All  nations.  Up 
to  this  time  salvation  was  for  the  Jews 
alone.  From  this  time  forsh  there  was 
to  be  no  distinction  of  nations,  but  the 
gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  every  na¬ 
tion,  tribe  and  people  on  the  earth,  and 
until  the  end  of  time.  Here  we  have 
the  great  warrant  and  authority  for  all 
missionary  work. 

Baptizing  them  in  ike  name,  &g.  Bap¬ 
tism  was  now  elevated  from  an  ordi¬ 
nance  signifying  simply  a  general  con¬ 
fession  of  sin — baptism  unto  repentance, 
John’s  baptism — to  a  sacrament  of 
grace — a  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  name  of,  &g.,  means  not 
only  in  honor  of  the  triune  God,  or  in 
order  to  the  confession  of  faith  in  Him ; 
but  rather,  inasmuch  as  everywhere  in 
Scripture  the  name  of  God  means  His 
uttered  and  revealed  nature,  it  means 
here  into  the  nature  of  the  triune  God — 
into  the  communion  of  life  with  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  And, 
although  there  is  but  one  only  true  God, 
nevertheless,  these  three  persons  are 
spoken  of  because  they  each  partake 
equally  of  the  divine  nature.  This  is  a 
great  mystery  which  we  are  not  able  to 
understand,  but  which  we,  nevenheless, 
believe,  because  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

20.  Teaching  them  to  observe,  &g. — 
that  is,  instruct  those  who  have  been 
baptized,  whether  as  infants  or  adults, 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  by  public  preaching  in 
the  Church,  or  by  more  simple  and 
direct  teaching  in  the  family,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  especially  in  the  Cate¬ 
chetical-class.  Amen.  Verily,  verily,  it 
shall  be  as  I,  who  am  the  Truth,  declare 
it  solemnly  to  you. 

The  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  though  mysterious  and  incom¬ 
prehensible,  is  not,  on  this  account,  of 
no  practical  value  or  benefit.  We  must 
believe  in  it  in  order  to  be  saved.  More¬ 


over,  it  reveals  to  us  the  transcendant 
love  of  God  the  Father,  in  giving  us 
His  only  Son ;  and  the  wonderful  con¬ 
descension  of  God  the  Son,  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  the  merits  of  whose  sufferings 
for  us  were  enhanced  by  the  dignity  and 
excellence  of  His  person,  and  the  love 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  always 
with  the  Church,  to  govern  and  sanctify 
all  its  faithful  members.  This  glorious 
fact,  that  the  three  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  are  the  joint  authors  of  our  salva¬ 
tion,  should  lead  us  to  adore  and  wor¬ 
ship  them  each,  should  influence  us  to 
the  most  humble  and  holy  obedience, 
and  inspire  us  with  the  highest  consola¬ 
tion  and  hope.  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 


The  teacher  should  not  only  know 
the  names  of  his  Class,  but  speak  to 
them  and  visit  them — especially  when 
they  are  sick.  Cyrus  knew  the  names 
of  all  the  ofiicers  of  his  army.  Love 
is  the  only  loan  for  love.”  Teachers 
who  love  their  scholars,  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  make  it  known  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  return  of  love.  Feeling 
the  worth  of  the  souls  of  a  Class,  con¬ 
stant  prayer  for  them,  and  faithfully 
teaching  them,  will  create  good  will  in 
both  teacher  and  taught.  Thus  inspi¬ 
red  teachers,  if  not  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  created  in  themselves  for  a  lost 
world,  that  love  which  was,  and  will 
be  re-acted  by  a  redeemed  world.  The 
good  are  more  and  more  teachable,  till 
their  good  will  makes  them  perfectly 
teachable  and  perfectly  obedient. 


How  TO  Live  in  Peace. — 1.  Mind 
your  own  business. 

2.  Keep  your  tongue  from  evil. 

3.  Do  not  contend  for  every  trifle, 
whether  it  be  matter  of  right  or  opinion. 

4.  If  others  neglect  their  duty  to  you, 
be  sure  that  you  perform  yours  to  them. 
To  render  railing  for  railing,  is  to  return 
sin  for  sin. 

5.  Make  your  enemy  see  and  feel 
your  love  to  him. 

6.  Be  humble. 

7.  By  faith  wait  for  the  providence  of 
God. 
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Bismarck’s  Boyhood  and  Student  Life. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Pomevern,  from  Po  Move,  Sclavic 
words,  means  “beside  the  sea.”  Its 
English  equivalent,  Pomerania,  express¬ 
es  the  sama  meaning.  The  Baltic  sea 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  hence  its  name. 
In  this  north  German  land  has  been 
the  home  of  the  Bismarcks  for  six  hun¬ 
dred  years — since  the  twelfth  century. 
Warriors  and  statesmen,  men  of  blood 
and  men  of  piety  grace  the  annals  of  the 
family.  Some  noble  in  name,  but  ignoble 
in  conduct  and  life.  Not  a  few  men  and 
women  rich  in  pious  and  heroic  deeds. 

These  long  family  lineages  constitute 
a  most  perplexing  kind  of  historic  read¬ 
ing  ;  entanglements  of  names,  dates,  mi¬ 
nute  tracings  of  the  ramifications  of  kin¬ 
ship,  to  their  remotest  findings.  Withal 
there  is  something  very  honorable  in  a 
long  and  worthy  family  lineage.  Its 
numerous  stories  of  noble  deeds  weave 
wreaths  of  glory  around  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  centuries,  and  incite  the  de¬ 
scendants  to  adorn  the  memory  of  the 
fathers  with  a  brave  and  truth-loving 
life.  To  such  an  inheritance  Otto  Von 
Bismarck  fell  heir.  He  was  born 
April  1,  1815.  He  had  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
talents  of  the  whole  family  centred  in 
one  child,  in  Otto.  Save  a  brother  and 
sister,  all  died  young.  His  parents  usu¬ 
ally  passed  the  winter  months  in  Berlin. 
Already  in  1821  Otto  was  put  to  school 
here,  along  with  his  only  surviving  elder 
brother.  Here,  under  various  private 
tutors  and  professors  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  great  learning,  and  of  his 
ready  and  perfect  use  of  the  English  and 
French  languages,  besides  that  of  his 
own  tongue.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
influence,  who  filled  important  offices 
of  state.  “  Handsome,  personable  and 
cheerful,  full  of  humor  and  wit,”  with 
11 


moderate  intellectual  powers  but  fine 
qualities  of  heart.  His  mother  was  a 
lady  of  fine  education,  esteemed  for  her 
beauty  and  social  qualities  ;  “  wise,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  somewhat  haughty.”  She 
early  sought  to  awaken  ambition  in  her 
two  sons.  Before  the  mind  of  Otto,  she 
held  up  the  attractions  of  a  diplomatic 
career.  For  this  she  thought  he  w^as 
specially  fitted ;  and  this  in  the  end 
he  selected.  She  was  inclined  to  live 
in  a  style  beyond  the  means  of  her 
husband.  She  was  fond  of  fashionable 
Berlin  life  ;  her  husband  loved  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  his  Pomeranian  home. 
Although  often  weary  of  Berlin,  he 
yielded  to  her  wishes  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  as  is  his 
son  Otto ;  never  so  happy  as  when 
returning  from  an  exciting  chase  with 
a  stag  or  a  brace  of  hares.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  playing  chess,  of 
which  she  was  a  complete  mistress. 
How  the  old  gentleman  indulged  in 
these  sports  Otto  describes  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  in  1844.  “  We  go  out  in  the 

pouring  rain,  or  at  six  degrees  of  frost,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Ihle,  Beilin  and  Charles, 
surround  an  old  bush  iu  a  sportsmanlike 
way,  silent  as  the  grave,  as  the  wind 
blows  through  the  cover,  where  we  are 
all  fully  convinced — even  perhaps  my 
father — that  the  only  game  consists  of 
women  gathering  faggots,  and  not  anoth¬ 
er  living  thing.  Then  Ihle,  Charles  and 
a  couple  of  hounds,  making  the  strangest 
and  most  prodigious  noise,  particu¬ 
larly  Ihle,  burst  into  the  thicket,  my 
father  stand  ng  perfectly  stock  still  with 
his  rifle  just  as  if  he  fully  expected  some 
beast  until  Ihle  comes  out  shouting  ‘  hu  ! 
la!  la!  fuss!  hey!  hey !’ in  the  queerest 
shrieks.  Then  my  father  asks  me,  in  the 
coolest  manner,  if  I  have  not  seen  some¬ 
thing;  and  I  reply  with  a  most  natural 
air  of  astonishment,  nothing  in  the  world ! 
Then  growling  at  the  rain  we  s‘art  for 
another  bush  where  Ihle  is  sure  we  shall 
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find,  and  play  tlie  farce  over  again .  This 
goes  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  without 
my  father,  Ihle  and  Fingal  exhibiting 
the  least  symptom  of  being  tired/^ 

On  his  sixteenth  birthday  Otto  Von 
Bismarck  was  confirmed  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Schleiermacher,  in  the  Trinity 
Church  of  Berlin.  It  was  on  Easter 
day.  To  him  ever  after  a  memorable  day. 

Bismarck,  from  an  early  age,  was 
much  from  home,  at  school  and  else¬ 
where.  He  says  that  this  was  anything 
but  advantageous  to  him.  “  Perhaps 
his  mother  was  afraid  he  might  get  too 
early  spoilt ;  for  with  his  gay  nature  and 
constant  friendship,  the  little  boy  early 
won  all  hearts.  He  was  especially  spoilt 
by  his  father  and  by  Lotte  Schmeling, 
his  mother’s  maid  and  his  own  nurse.” 

The  treatment  he  received  at  some  of 
the  boarding-schools  was  very  severe. 
At  one  such  in  Berlin,  poor  diet,  expo¬ 
sure  and  all  manner  of  severities  were 
inflicted  upon  the  boys,  in  the  name  of 
Cdristian  training,  to  harden  them  for 
future  earnest  work.  Sometimes  when 
out  walking  he  had  to  weep  when  he 
saw  a  plow  at  work,  because  it  reminded 
him  of  his  free  and  happy  Pomeranian 
home.  By  this  rough  and  tough  usage 
his  masters  aimed  to  train  tough  and 
true  men.  What  a  heaven  of  boyish 
bliss  his  vacations  brought  him  !  He 
would  hasten  home,  aud  visit  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  his  parents.  One  of  these,  the 
Blackenburgs,  has  become  famous  in 
his  memory  on  account  of  a  certain  kind 
of  cheese-cake  which  the  boy  relished 
very  much. 

In  the  Frederick  William  Gymna¬ 
sium  of  Berlin,  he  studied  with  more 
comfort.  Its  Director  or  Principal  then 
was  a  Dr.  Bonnell.  He  says  :  “  My  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  Bismarck  on  the 
very  day  of  his  entry,  on  which  occasion 
the  new  boys  sat  in  the  school-room,  on 
rows  of  benches  in  order  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  could  overlook  the  new  comers  with 
attention,  during  the  inauguration.  Otto 
Von  Bismarck  sat,  as  I  still  distinctly 
remember,  and  often  have  related — with 
visible  eagerness,  a  clear  and  pleasant 
boyish  face  and  bright  eyes,  in  a  gay  and 
lightsome  mood,  a.mong  his  comrades, 
so  that  it  caused  me  to  think,  that’s  a 
nice  boy ;  I’ll  keep  my  eye  upon  him. 
He  became  an  inmate  of  my  house,  at 
Easter,  1831,  where  he  behaved  him¬ 


self  in  my  modest  household,  then  num¬ 
bering  only  my  wife  and  my  infant  son, 
in  a  friendly  and  confiding  manner. 
In  every  respect  he  was  most  charm¬ 
ing.  He  seldom  quitted  us  of  an 
evening.  If  I  was  sometimes  ab¬ 
sent,  he  conversed  in  a  friendly  and  inno¬ 
cent  manner  with  my  wife,  and  evinced 
a  strong  inclination  for  domestic  life. 
He  won  our  hearts,  and  we  met  his  ad¬ 
vances  with  affection  and  care — so  that 
his  father,  when  he  quitted  us,  declared 
that  his  son  had  never  been  so  happy  as 
with  us.” 

Ever  thereafter  Bismarck  held  his 
kind  teacher  in  grateful  remembrance. 
For  the  earlier  cultivation  and  discipline 
of  his  mind  he  owes  much  to  Dr.  Bonnell, 
and  that  he  knows  full  well.  After  he 
became  Prime  Minister  of  the  German 
Empire,  he  would  often  go  out  of  his  way 
to  pass  No.  18,  in  the  street  called 
Konigsgraben,  in  Berlin,  the  home  of 
his  old  friend,  Dr.  Bonnell,  and  that  of 
his  boyhood  home.  With  touching  in¬ 
terest  he  even  now  yet  occasionally 
strolls  along  that  way,  and  looks  up  at 
the  small  window  of  the  room  he  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  student.  The  window  has  been 
walled  up,  but  his  heart  still  finds  the  spot. 

Well  may  the  venerable  teacher  feel  a 
little  proud  of  his  pupil  And  very 
touching  and  beautiful  is  the  ardor  with 
which  Bismarck  greets  and  honors  his 
early  friend.  After  the  victory  of 
Sadowa,  in  July,  1866,  when  all  Europe 
rang  with  the  praises  of  the  great  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Prussia,  he  entered  Berlin  with  the 
then  King  William.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  knew  no  bounds.  When  the 
storm  of  applause  had  somewhat  abated, 
a  white-haired  old  gentleman  stepped 
out  of  the  vast,  tumultuous  crowd — it 
was  the  Director,  Dr.  Bonnell.  Bis¬ 
marck  seized  his  early  teacher  by  both 
hands,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  a 
poetic  greeting  with  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  on  his  return,  merrily  regret¬ 
ting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  reply 
in  Alsaic  verse.  The  Chief  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Berlin,  sitting  opposite  him 
asked  whether  the  Minister  President 
sent  his  sons  to  the  same  institution. 

‘  Certainly,’  answered  Bismarck  ;  ‘  and 
I  myself  was  also  a  scholar  of  Bonnell.” 
And  so  he  introduced  his  teacher  in  the 
heartiest  manner.” 

It  is  said  that  in  his  early  school  days, 
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his  teachers  seldom  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
prove  or  punish  him.  Studying  seemed 
to  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  him. 
In  1831  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Berlin. 
His  father,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
boy,  ordered  him  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  the  first  case  was  heard  of.  As  he 
longed  to  go  home,  he  was  eager  to  hear 
of  a  case.  Perhaps  the  papers  did  not 
announce  the  unfavorable  news  prompt¬ 
ly.  Boylike,  he  must  go  in  search  of  a 
cholera  case.  He  hired  a  horse  and  rode 
several  times  to  Frederick’s  Field,”  in 
which  district  the  disease  was  expected 
to  appear  first. 

On  one  of  these  rides  his  horse  fell  and 
sprained  the  boy’s  leg.  Great  was  the 
alarm  of  Master  Bonnell,  when  the  in¬ 
jured  student  was  brought  to  his  house. 
Instead  of  going  home,  he  was  confined 
to  his  dreary  sick  bed  for  awhile,  yet 
bore  his  troubles  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

A  French  writer  says:  “The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Universities  begins 
where  that  of  most  nations  in  Europe 
ends.”  In  Germany  the  Gymnasium, 
in  thoroughness  of  intellectual  discipline 
and  training  is  equal  to  the  most,  and 
superior  to  some  of  our  American  Col 
leges.  There  it  is  an  institution  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  University.  To  which 
of  the  renowned  Universities  of  Germany 
should'he  go  ?  Heidelberg  was  his  pre¬ 
ference.  But  then  already  as  now,  Hei¬ 
delberg  was  famous  for  beer-drinking 
and  duels.  The  mother  protested  against 
his  choice.  She  could  not  entrust  the 
education  of  her  son,  then  not  yet  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  to  such  a  nursery  of 
infidelity  and  rowdyism.  At  the  advice 
of  a  friend  she  proposed  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  He  cheerfully  consented. 
He  longs  for  the  unrestrained  liberty  of 
student  life  at  the  University.  To  him  it 
was  a  perilous  change.  Entirely  free 
from  parental  and  academic  restraint, 
he  threw  aside  books  for  a  while  and 
was  carried  along  with  the  convivial  cur¬ 
rent  of  fast  young  men.  In  a  whole 
session  he  attended  only  a  few  lectures. 
Of  course  he  must  fight  duels ;  indeed, 
fought  one  with  a  Jewish  lad  befoie  he 
left  Berlin.  The  Jew  gave  him  a  cut  in 
the  leg,  whilst  he  cut  off  the  Jew’s  spec¬ 
tacles.  At  Gottingen  he  fought  oftener. 
Four  Hanoverians  laughed  at  his  dress. 
He  called  one  of  them  “  ein  dummer 
junger”  (foolish  fellow}.  The  result  isa 


challenge  from  the  four  Hanoverians. 
During  one  term  he  was  engaged  in 
some  twenty  duels.  In  one  he  received 
a  cut  in  his  face,  whose  scar  he  bears  to 
this  day.  This  wild  life  left  him  little 
time  and  inclination  to  study  Still,  by 
dint  of  occasional  fits  of  extraordinary 
industry,  he  stood  pretty  good  examina¬ 
tions.  It  was  during  these  days  of  wild 
revelry  that  he  received  the  name  of 
“  Mad  Bismarck,”  which  all  his  glory 
has  not  been  able  to  shake  off.  One  of 
his  more  orderly  student  associates  was 
our  own  Lothrop  Motley,  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian  of  the  Netherlands. 
Then  already,  as  since,  he  was  very  deter¬ 
minate  in  the  overcoming  of  obstacles. 
A  boot-maker  repeatedly  belied  him  as 
to  the  furnishing  of  his  boots.  At  six 
o’clock  one  morning  his  servant  roused 
the  untruthful  mechanic  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  !  “  Are  Herr  Von  Bismarck’s  boots 
ready  yet?”  The  sleepy  maker  said 
“No.”  Ten  minutes  later  there  was 
another  loud  ring  at  the  shoemaker’s 
bell.  “  Are  Herr  Von  Bismarck’s  boots 
ready  yet  ?”  “  No.”  And  so  it  went  on 
every  ten  minutes  until  the  lying  shoe¬ 
maker  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The 
boots  were  soon  thereafter  ready. 

When  a  boy  and  youth  Bismarck 
grew  tall,  “  slim  and  thin.”  His  pale 
face  gave  him  a  delicate  appearance. 
Yet  his  health,  as  a  rule,  was  good.  He 
has  always  been  a  hearty  eaier.  Only 
after  he  had  reached  mature  life,  did 
his  stature  develop  into  its  present  grand 
and  kingly  form.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  training.  He  has  from  a  youth, 
studiously  avoided  a  stooping  or  care¬ 
less  posture.  His  sons  he  trained  in  the 
same  way.  At  table,  in  society,  and  at 
their  tasks  he  ordered  them  always  to 
sit,  stand  or  walk  straight,  like  a  soldier 
on  drill. 

He  has  from  a  boy  been  passionately 
fond  of  horseback  riding.  And  w'e  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  that  even  at  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  there  are  few  men  in  the 
German  Empire  who  can  ride  a  horse 
more  gracefully  than  Bismarck.  His 
horse  Caleb,  a  dark  chestnut,  more  fleet- 
footed  than  handsome,  was  his  favorite 
charger.  He  carried  his  master  at  a  speed 
which  people  could  scarcely  believe.  He 
took  his  gay  roan  mare  with  him  on  long 
journeys,  and  sadly  lamented  her  ab¬ 
sence  when  deprived  of  her  services.  It 
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must  have  been  a  grand  sight  to  see  her 
careering  through  the  Thiergarten  at 
Berlin,  or  dashing  after  deer  in  his 
Pomeranian  parks,  proud  of  her  lordly 
rider.  Riding  and  hunting  were  his 
favorite  pastimes.  “  Even  from  a  child 
he  has  been  fond  of  dumb  animals,  and 
has  spent  much  money  in  fine  horses  and 
dogs.  Often  could  we  see  a  favorite  dog 
sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  his  mas¬ 
ter  at  his  hard  work.  To  this  day  the 
most  comfortable  royal  coach  has  no 
charms  for  him  such  as  the  saddle.  And 
HS  he  rises  in  his  place  in  the  German 
Reichstag  his  noble  form  and  grand 
})hysique  towering  above  all  his  col¬ 
leagues,  many  of  his  early  friends  are  re- 
ninded  of  his  bold  and  daring  rides  o’er 
heath  and  moor,  through  rain  and  storm, 
breasting  the  elements  and  breathing 
with  his  full  and  strong  lungs  the  pure 
air  of  heaven.” 

Some  ambitious  young  men  imagine 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  great 
is  to  imitate  the  vices  of  certain  great 
men.  Some  youths  afiect  to  write  By- 
ronic  poetry  by  indulging  in  their  cups 
and  actmg  the  misanthrope.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  they  do  not  by  some  means 
try  to  get  a  club  foot  like  his.  Brain¬ 
less  wights  may  imitate  Bismarck  in 
some  of  his  early  excesses,  with  the  hope 
that  such  an  experience  wilt  develop 
genius.  They  were  serious  drawbacks  ; 
he  has  overcome  them,  and  in  spite  of 
them  become  great.  I  give  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  his  earlier  character — 
the  good  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  the 
evil  as  a  warning  against  sin.  A  life  of 
pleasure  does  not  always  bring  happi¬ 
ness.  After  the  close  of  his  university 
career,  he  undertook  to  manage  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  estate  in  Pomerania.  Kniephof  it 
was  called.  Embarrassed  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  by  mismanagement,  he  soon  im¬ 
proved  matters.  Therein  already  he 
showed  certain  mental  powers,  on  a 
small  theatre,  which  since  then  have 
made  him  the  controlling  spirit  of  a  great 
empire.  While  lord  of  the  Kniephof, 
managing  an  army  of  farm  laborers,  he 
was  still  in  some  respects  a  fast  young 
man.  He  made  all  his  journeys  on 
horseback  ;  sometimes  rode  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  miles  to  evening  parties.  Yet 
he  felt  sad  and  lonely  when  by  himself. 
Oftf^n  he  was  harassed  with  disgust 
of  life,  and  a  painful  sense  of  its  vanity. 


Albeit  his  habits  continued  the  same. 
Older  and  more  staid  people  shook  their 
heads  at  his  excesses.  He  will  surely  be 
ruined  in  character  and  purse,  they  pre¬ 
dicted.  Kniephof  became  the  resort  of 
convivial  comrades,  and  resounded  with 
their  wild  orgies.  Some  called  it  Kneip- 
hof  instead  of  Kniephof.  Kneipe  means 
a  pot-house  or  drinking  resort.  ToU 
house  home  was  the  meaning  of  the 
pun.  Here  these  young  men  discussed 
politics,  the  host  leading  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  He  made  an  impression  on  all 
of  us,”  one  of  his  associates  said  after¬ 
wards.  Meanwhile  he  inwardly  battled 
against  his  wild  inc’inations.  He  or¬ 
dered  books  on  various  subjects— works 
of  history,  philosophy  and  theology. 
These  he  studied  with  great  care.  Thus 
matters  went  on  for  a  while.  At  length 
Kniephof  of  a  sudden  became  myste¬ 
riously  quiet  and  orderly.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  “  Bismarck  is  going  to  India,” 
said  some.  “  He  is  falling  in  love,”  said 
others. 

A  few  years  later  he  met  a  certain 
young  lady  at  the  house  of  a  noble  friend. 
Possessing  charms  of  natural  beauty  and 
intelligence,  he  at  once  felt  an  affection 
for  her.  Whether  she  loved  him  in  turn 
was  for  a  while  questionable.  And  when 
he  had  won  her  heart,  it  was  difficult  to 
gain  the  consent  of  her  father.  The 
lover  of  his  daughter  was  chiefly  known 
to  him  as  “  Mad  Bismarck.”  It  is  said 
that  when  her  father,  Herr  Von  Put- 
kammer,  received  Bismarck’s  letter,  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  his 
family  was  thrown  into  consternation.  He 
was  reported  to  be  a  pious  man.  No 
oath  was  heard  among  his  many  laborers. 
And  when  they  brought  home  their  large 
loads  of  grain  in  harvest  time,  he  would 
greet  them  with  the  devout  words  :  Let 
us  all  give  thanks  to  God.”  The  good 
father  never  dreamed  that  his  daughter, 
so  piously  trained,  could  love  such  a 
reputed  rowdy.  She  was  so  gentle  and 
mild,  he  just  the  opposite.  Those  who 
are  of  kindred  souls  rarely  wed  together. 
When  the  poor  girl  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  affection,  he  felt  “  as  if  he  had 
been  felled  with  an  axe.”  Her  mother 
protested  against  such  an  unwise  choice. 
One  day  Bismarck  clasped  his  bride  to 
his  heart  in  the  old  lady’s  presence.  The 
scene  melted  her  to  tears.  She  gave  her 
cordial  consent,  and  ever  thereafter 
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was  one  of  her  distinguished  son-in-law’s 
warmest  friends.  The  name  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  affianced  was  Johanna  Freder- 
icka  Charlotte  Dorothea  Elenore  Von  Putt- 
kammer  I  Much  more  euphonious  was 
her  subsequent  name,  Countess  Von  Bis¬ 
marck. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  man  of 
steady  habits.  At  the  old  stone  mansion 
ofSchonhausenjthe  Bismarck  homestead, 
he  and  his  bride  began  housekeeping. 
Where  his  cradle  once  stood,  amidst  the 
association^  of  his  boyhood,  began  that 
genial  home  life,  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  shrine  of  his  heart ;  the  centre  of 
his  tenderest  and  most  sacred  affections. 
Amidst  the  severe  battles  of  a  time  so 
rife  in  immeasurable  contradictions, 
Bismarck  commenced  his  family  life  in 
a  simple  but  substantial  manner,  as  be¬ 
fitting  a  nobleman  of  the  Alt  Mark  or 
Pomerania.  And  in  his  general  habits  he 
became  a  very  difftrent  man.  His  wife 
evidently  exerted  a  blessed  influence  on 
him.  The  strongest  minds  are  the  most 
readily  impressed  by  woman’s  benign  in¬ 
fluence.  “  Of  old  it  has  been  known 
that  valor  and  tenderness  form  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  beautiful  union.”  The 
hard-hearted  are  often  guarded  by  maid¬ 
en  gentleness.  All  the  true  and  brave 
are  more  or  less  tender.  In  1851  Bis¬ 
marck  says  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  of  a 
visit  to  a  resort  where  he  had  indulged 
in  the  excesses  of  his  student  life  :  “  I 
went  the  day  before  yesterday  to  Wies¬ 
baden,  and  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and 
wisdom,  we  went  to  see  the  scene  of  former 
folly.  Would  it  might  please  God  to  fill 
this  vessel  with  His  clear  and  strong  wine, 
in  which  the  champagne  of  twenty-one 
years  of  youth  foamed  uselessly,  and  left 
nothing  but  loathing  behind.  How 
many  are  buried  with  whom  I  then 
drank,  flirted  and  diced  !  How  many 
transformations  have  taken  place  in  my 
views  of  the  world,  in  these  fourteen 
years,  among  which  I  have  ever  looked 
upon  the  actually  present  as  the  true ! 
How  little  are  some  things  to  me  that  then 
appeared  great !  How  much  foliage  may 
bud,  grow  green,  give  a  shadow,  rustle, 
and  worthlessly  fade  within  the  next  four¬ 
teen  years,  till  1865,  if  we  live  to  see  it? 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  who 
considers  his  own  nature,  and  yet  knows 
nothing  of  God,  and  will  know  nothing, 
can  endure  his  existence  from  contempt 


and  wearisomeness.  I  know  not  how  I 
could  formerly  support  it ;  were  I  to  live 
as  then,  without  God,  without  you,  with¬ 
out  my  children!  I  should  not  indeed 
tnow  whether  I  had  not  better  abandon 
ife  like  a  dirty  shirt;  and  yet  most  (d’ 
my  acquaintances  are  in  that  state  and 
ive  on.  If  I  ask  of  an  individual,  what 
object  he  has  in  living  on  in  laboring 
and  growing  angry,  in  intriguing  an<l 
spying,  I  obtain  no  answer.  Do  not 
conclude  from  this  tirade  that  my  mood 
is  dark ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  like  a 
person. who  looks  on  a  fine  September 
morning,  on  the  yellowing  foliage  ;  I  am 
healthy  and  cheerful,  but  I  feel  some 
melancholy,  some  longing  for  home,  a 
desire  for  forests,  ocean,  wilderness,  f  )r 
you  and  my  children,  mingled  with  the 
impressions  of  sunset  and  of  Beethoven.” 

Bismarck  has  good  reason  to  turn 
with  increasing  tenderness  to  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  eventful  life.  A  highly  intel¬ 
ligent  and  refined  lady,  she  is  said  to  be 
plain  and  simple  in  her  style,  and  frugal 
and  industrious  in  her  habits.  lu  his  fre¬ 
quent  and  long  absences  from  home,  Bis¬ 
marck’s  wife  manages  the  affairs  of  his 
private  estate,  as  few  of  her  sex  would 
be  able  or  disposed  to  do.  Although  now 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  she  is  still  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  body,  and  comely  to  look 
upon.  She  superintends  her  farm  work, 
goes  about  the  house  with  a  great  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle,  in  the  good  oM 
style.  Her  bed-rooms  are  filled  with 
knitted  quilts  and  other  serviceable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  her  own  industry  and  skill. 
Among  the  nobility  of  Germany  such 
housewives  are  often  found.  Their  great 
model,  to  whom  they  look  for  good  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  Empress  of  Germany,  the 
venerable  wife  of  William  I.  Except  on 
special  public  occasions,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  simply  dressed  women  in  the  society 
gathered  around  her.  Her  store  bills  are 
said  to  be  less  than  those  of  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  Berlin  merchants.  Not  iiii- 
frequently  she  is  seen  driving  out  in  a 
calico  dress.  These  simple,  unaflected, 
useful  habits  of  German  housewives 
among  the  nobility,  are  a  commendable 
and  pleasing  featur;  of  their  social  life. 


’Trs  folly  for  a  person  to  do  that  now 
which  he  must  shorily  undo  by  repent¬ 
ance,  or  be  himself  undone  forever. 
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The  Thunder  Storm. 

(from  hebel’s  allemanian  poems). 
Translated  by  C.  Z.  Weiser,  D.  D. 

The  vulture  poises  high  and  still, 

And  knows  not  where,  nor  what  it  will. 

A  night  sets  in,  a  fearful  night ! 

The  Heavens  hang  a  sea  in  sight 
Of  storm  and  tempest.  Mark!  It  rolls 
Aloft,  and  echoes  Tween  the  Poles. 

An  angry  whirlwind  winds  its  way 
To  Heaven — of  dust  and  straw  and  hay. 
And  watch  yon  little  cloud  in  space ! 

I  cannot  say,  I  like  its  face ; 

Just  see  !  It  scatters  all  abroad. 

Like  wool  when  pick’d  upon  the  sward. 

That  God  would  prove  our  sun  and  shield  • 
The  vaulted  arch’s  a  fiery  field  ; 

And  crash  and  jolt  do  mortals  greet, 

So  loud  that  house  and  windows  creak ! 
And  yet  the  Babe  in  cradle-pall, 

Sleeps  sound,  and  minds  it  not  at  all. 

Jt  dazzles  the  eyes  again  and  again, 

But  on  it  rages  with  might  and  main. 

AVe  strive  to  blink  the  lightning’s  leer. 
But  sounds  of  dread  still  stun  our  ear — 

O  Gracious  Lord!  Yon  bolt,  like  Fate, 
Fell  the  tree  by  the  garden-gate! 

But  mark  !  The  Babe  sleeps  calmly  on, 

As  if  no  storm  were  near,  or  gone. 

It  dreams,  forsooth :  “I safely  lie 
Under  my  Father’s  kindly  eye!  ” 

And  sniflBng  now,  turns  on  its  ear, 

(Please  God  !)  that  it  may  nothing  hear. 

Oh  !  See  the  burning  bolts  that  fall ! 

List !  List !  The  hail  on  house  and  stall ! 

’  fis  come — God  shield  us  while  it  last! 

Go  quick,  and  bolt  the  shutters  fast! 

It  seems  just  like  the  storm  last  year; 

Ko  “Harvest-Home’’  again,  I  fear. 

It  rages  by  the  Minster  spire  ; 

Around  the  house  ;  the  flood,  so  dire. 
Knows  no  surcease — O  God,  provide. 

Lest  poverty  us  all  betide  ! 

Tho’  once  before  we  thought  so  too. 

And  yet  it  left  us  “  well  to  do.’’ 

But  still  the  Babe  sleeps  calmly  on. 

As  tho’  no  storm  were  near,  or  gone! 

It  dreams  ;  “  Tears  are  no  remedy  ; 

A  part  will  still  be  left  for  me !’’ 

And  that  is  true,  for  since  it’s  born. 

It  ne’er  was  left,  a  Babe  forlorn. 

O,  for  God’s  gift — a  child-like  heart ! 

Can  aught  such  calm  and  peace  impart? 
The  Babe  sleeps  well,  and  trusts  the  Lord, 
Tho’  rain  it  may  spear,  spike  and  sword ; 
Nor  is  His  Word  forgotten  then — 

’Bout  “  angels  watching  over  them.”  ^ 


But,  lo  !  Where  is  the  Hurricane  ? 

The  sun  rules  the  clear  sky  again  ! 

It  seems  a  jest,  to  hail  Thee  now ! 

“  Nay,  nay  ’’ — says  she.  “Well  may’st  thou, 
bow !’’ 

“  There’s  many  an  ear  left  in  the  field  ; 

“  And  many  a  tree  that  fruit  will  yield  !’’ 

But  just  see  there  !  The  Babe  awakes  ! 

See  what  a  funny  face  it  makes  ! 

It  smiles.  It  never  heard  a  sound- 
“  Does  Freddy  see  the  wreck  around?” 

The  little  scamp  enjoys  the  sight ! 

Go  now,  and  bring  his  soup  outright. 


The  Snake  in  the  Glass. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“You  have  heard  of  ‘the  snake  in  the 

grass,’  my  boy. 

Of  the  terrible  snake  in  the  grass; 

But  now  you  must  know, 

Man’s  deadliest  foe 
Is  a  snake  of  a  different  class, 

Alas ! 

’Tis  the  venomous  snake  in  the  fflass  U 

(Saxe). 

“  I  saw  in  Venice  a  picture  of  the  day  of 
Judgment,  by  Tintoretto.  In  this  picture 
both  Paradise  and  Hell  were  portrayed. 
I  saw  in  Paradise  a  lovely  woman,  glow¬ 
ing  with  youth,  beauty  and  grace.  She 
vvas  reclining  in  a  most  enchanting  atti¬ 
tude,  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  surrounded 
by  angels.  Below  on  the  other  half  of  the 
picture — that  is  to  say,  in  hell — I  saw  the 
same  woman  ;  she  had  no  couch  of  roses, 
but  was  stretched  upon  a  glowing  grid¬ 
iron;  no  smiling  angels  surrounded  her, 
but  a  hideous,  grinning  devil  tore  her  flesh 
with  red  hot  pincers.” 

(L.  Muhlbach.) 

Thus  have  I  seen  many  a  picture  in 
real  life.  A  lovely  young  lady  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  an  attractive  but  unprincipled 
young  man.  After  “the  honey  moon”  his 
low  life  takes  its  own  way.  Now  she  is 
penniless,  unprotected,  an  object  of 
charity.  Between  her  gay  wedding  day 
and  the  present,  on  what  a  gridiron  has 
she  been  tormented ! 

On  a  bright  summer  morning,  about 
sunrise,  there  was  a  ring  at  my  door 
bell.  A  short,  energetic  ring,  as  by  the 
hands  of  some  one  on  a  pressing,  serious 
business.  A  young  man  of  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  was  led  into  the  parlor.  His  dark 
unkempt  hair,  sooty-looking  hands  and 
face  and  neglected  garments  gave  him 
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the  appearance  of  one  who  had  been  on 
the  street,  or  in  a  place  worse  than  that 
all  night.  His  tall,  graceful  form,  his 
manners  and  language  were  those  of  a 
man  of  some  culture.  His  wild  and 
wlerd  look,  his  nervous  restless  conduct 
at  once  excited  my  suspicion. 

“  Parson,”  said  he,  “  will  you  please 
give  me  a  few  pennies  to  buy  medicine  ; 
I  feel  so  wretched.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I  replied. 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
been  drinking  hard,  and  have  walked 
the  streets  all  night.  You  may  possibly 
notice  that  I  am  threatened  with  deli¬ 
rium  tremens.  For  God’s  sake  give  me 
a  few  pennies  to  buy  medicine  at  the 
drug  store  to  keep  it  off.  I  fear  I  may 
do  violence  to  myself.” 

“  Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  come 
from  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ?” 

He  then  in  a  few  words  gave  me  a 
sad  account  of  his  life.  The  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  in  another  place.  Ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  in  his  youth  by  pious 
parents.  For  years  a  scholar  in  a  Sun¬ 
day-school.  After  he  left  home  he  filled 
the  position  of  clerk  and  salesman  in 
different  places.  Had  good  salaries,  and 
for  a  while  mingled  with  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  fell  in  with  persons  of  loose 
habits.  At  first  he  took  an  occasional 
glass.  Fondness  for  strong  liquor  grew 
on  him.  His  habits  drew  fast  young  men 
around  him.  He  soon  became  a  slave  to 
strong  drink.  Lost  his  position,  and  his 
standiug  in  society.  Good  people  re¬ 
peatedly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
tried  all  they  could  to  aid  in  his  refor¬ 
mation.  Many  sincere  promises  and  re¬ 
solutions  were  made  and  unmade.  For 
a  little  while  he  kept  sober,  then  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation  he  flew  back  to 
his  cups. 

He  had  recently  been  salesman  in  one 
of  our  stores,  got  drunk,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged.  Then  drank  more  desperate¬ 
ly.  Last  night  he  spent  his  last  cent 
for  liquor.  Those  who  sold  it  to  him  most 
likely  refused  to  give  him  a  bed  with¬ 
out  pay.  He  wildly  wandered  through 
the  streets.  Now  he  turns  up  in  our 
parlor  at  sunrise,  and  pleads  for  a  pit¬ 
tance  to  relieve  him,  if  only  for  a  few 
moments,  of  delirium  tremens ;  or  from 
suicide.  He  gave  me  a  frank,  straight¬ 
forward  story.  How  he  bewailed  his 
fall  and  folly,  but  had  no  self  control ; 


no  power  over  the  demon  of  strong 
drink.  He  interspersed  the  brief,  sad 
story  of  his  life  with  snatches  of' entrea¬ 
ties.  “  O  please  give  me  only  a  few  pen¬ 
nies,  I  am  filled  with  horror.  I  must 
have  speedy  relief.” 

A  certain  family  have  an  only  son. 
Their  ample  means  and  comfortable 
home  gave  him  many  advantages  over  his 
companions.  A  fine-looking,  manly  boy 
I  remember  him  to  have  been.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Meanwhile  he 
chose  his  associates  from  an  unchristian 
class  of  young  men.  They  spent  their 
evenings  and  nights  in  drinking  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  other  vices.  Ere  long  he  made 
his  home  chiefly  in  drinking  saloons.  He 
lost  his  practice  and  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  fellows.  Headlong  he 
rushed  to  ruin.  All  of  a  sudden  he  saw 
strange  visions.  Keptiles,  snakes  and 
all  manner  of  creeping  things.  His 
brain  teemed  with  these  ubiquitous  an¬ 
imals,  haunting  him  by  day  and  by 
night.  Alas,  it  was  the  venomous 
“snake  in  the  glass.”  His  sorrowing  pa¬ 
rents  spare  no  means  to  reform  him. 
Alas,  thus  far  without  success.  He  wan¬ 
ders  about  from  one  den  to  the  other, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Discard¬ 
ing  his  loving  parents,  their  counsel, 
prayers  and  comfortable  home  for  the 
wild  orgies  and  dreary  resorts  of  his  pro¬ 
fligate  companions.  In  torment  almost 
infernal  when  his  inebriate  delirium 
seizes  him,  vainly  seeking  medical  relief 
from  his  horror.  When  it  abates  he 
rushes  to  his  cups  again. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  fine  Sun¬ 
day-school  boy.  A  cheerful  and  chubby 
scholar,  beloved  by  his  teacher  and  his 
class.  Alas,  for  the  day  when  he  first 
walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 
Then  he  was  not  yet  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  strong  drink.  Perhaps  took 
his  first  spree  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Now  he  is  a  moral  wreck,  although 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age. 

Six  years  ago  a  certain  young  man 
was  married.  They  had  a  gay  wedding. 
Many  friends  admired  and  greeted  them. 
Ere  long  he  fell  into  loose  habits.  He 
spent  his  nights  among  his  low-bred 
companions.  A  finely-furnished  home, 
a  loving  wife  and  sweet  children  had 
less  attractions  for  him  than  places  of 
sinful  resort.  After  the  habit  of  drink- 
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ing  had  been  formed  he  seemed  dis¬ 
gusted  with  acd  weary  of  his  intemperate 
life,  yet  he  was  held  enslaved  by  it. 
!Now  and  then  he  had  horrid  visions  of 
“  the  snake  in  the  glass. A  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  seized  by  its  fatal  coil.  He 
5  aw  Satan  incarnate  in  his  room,  and  en¬ 
treated  his  friends  to  protect  him.  His 
screams  of  agony  were  heart-rendiug. 
“  There !  there  he  is  coming  again  to 
take  me !  O  take  him  away  !  I  will  not 
go  !  I  will  not  go  with  you !  ”  Deathly 
sick  as  he  was,  he  would  have  rushed 
away  from  his  home  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  evil  one,  had  he  not 
been  held  by  others.  He  screamed  with 
terror  until  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 
He  died  of  the  snake  in  the  glass.” 

A  few  moments  ago  I  passed  a  man 
on  the  street.  He  walked  pretty  stea¬ 
dily,  for  it  was  before  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  This  evening  he  will  very 
likely  reel  home  drunk.  For  this  is 
his  daily  habit,  whenever  he  can  get  the 
money  to  buy  liquor.  He  is  not  yet  forty- 
five,  has  a  charming,  but  heart-broken 
wife,  with  three  lovely  daughters.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  man  was  a  Sunday-school 
scholar.  A  nice,  tidy  lad,  the  envy  of 
the  boys  in  his  class.  For  his  father 
was  rich.  Lived  in  a  fine  mansion.  His 
family  rode  in  a  showy  carriage.  The 
boy  had  fine  prospects.  Aside  of  him  in 
the  class  sat  a  poor  lad  scantily  clothed. 
His  father  was  a  day-laborer,  who  lived 
in  a  small  hut,  and  had  hard  work  to 
pay  his  rent  and  support  his  family. 
But  he  was  a  godly  man,  and  sought  to 
train  up  his  boy  piously.  In  due  time 
the  poor  boy  became  an  apprentice,  a 
good  mechanic.  He  started  business  for 
himself.  By  his  honest  and  thrifty 
habits  he  gained  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  community.  The  boy 
poor  then  is  now  the  rich  man,  living  in 
a  fine  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  happy 
lamily.  The  boy  with  bright  prospects 
then  is  now  a  sot  without  character, 
credit  or  self-respect.  He  has  often  been 
haunted  by  the  snake  in  the  glass.” 

Go  with  me  down  this  alley.  We  will 
call  on  a  man,  once  in  affluence.  For 
years  a  consistent  member  of  a  certain 
church,  the  companion  and  counsellor 
of  good  people.  At  length  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  person  of  pleasing 
manners.  The  two  soon  found  others  to 


enlarge  their  social  circle.  Without  in¬ 
tending  any  harm  at  first,  this  man 
mingled  with  his  associates,  visited  club 
rooms ;  learned  to  love  a  game  of  cards, 
then  imbibed  a  passion  for  it.  Of  course, 
cards  and  liquor  go  together.  He  played 
and  drank.  Ere  long  his  business  was 
neglected,  his  patrons  forsook  him,  his 
paper  went  to  protest,  his  property  was 
sold,  and  now  I  will  take  you  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  abode. 

We  will  enter  this  little  frame  shanty. 
Be  careful,  you  must  stoop  going  up  this 
narrow  stairway.  Do  not  let  his  wild 
ravings  disturb  or  alarm  you. 

“  Good  evening,  Mr.  K — .  How  are 
you  to-day  ?” 

“01  feel  miserable.  If  only - . 

There,  there !  Keep  her  ofi*  of  me. 
There  she  is !  There  is  a  whole  lot  of 
them,  crawling  across  the  pillow !  There 
they  will  run  over  my  face !  ” 

“  Look  at  the  wall,  covered  with 
snakes. — There,  they  are  running  up  the 
bed-post.  Here,  quick,  strike  them  ofif 
the  bed,  they  are  coming  on  the  cover. 
Laura,  hand  me  that  cane,  or  my  boot ; 
quicklvgive  me  something  to  strike  them 
with.  There!  There!  don’t  you  see  them 
coming?  ” 

A  certain  victim  of  strong  drink  for 
years  indulged  in  all  manner  of  brutali¬ 
ties.  Beat  his  wife  and  children,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  house.  His  wife 
did  washing  and  other  hard  work  to  pay 
the  rent  and  support  the  family — sup¬ 
port  him  too.  I  did  all  I  could  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  and  help  her  to  instruct  and 
train  her  children  piously.  In  his  sober 
intervals  he  was  filled  with  remorse,  but 
not  with  repentance.  The  pious  life  of 
his  wife  rebuked  and  enraged  him. 

He  was  taken  sick,  and  sent  for  me. 
“  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“Why,  I  want  you  to  baptize  me  right 
away,”  he  replied.  “  Why  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  that  for  you  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  have  seen  two  angels,  and 
I  wish  to  be  baptized,  right  away.” 

After  further  conversation  I  found 
that  the  poor  man  was  haunted  with 
“  a  snake  in  the  glass,”  and  hoped  that 
possibly  the  sacrament  of  baptism  might 
relieve  him  from  his  horrid  vision.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  baptize  him  on  such 
a  profession.  Poor  man !  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  cups,  as  I  expected  he 
would. 
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Come,  my  friend,  we  must  leave  this 
horrible  place.  This  man’s  physician 
told  him  when  he  had  the  last  attack  of 
delirium  tremens,  that  he  must  quit  his 
drinking.  That  another  attack  would  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  him.  He  vowed  never  to  taste 
another  drop,  but  broke  his  vow.  Here 
you  see  him  with  ‘‘  a  snake  in  the  glass.” 

Thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  first  phy¬ 
sicians  of  a  certain  town  was  Dr. - . 

Intelligent  affable,  a  skillful  practitioner, 
at  home  in  both  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages,  he  soon  gained  a  large 
and  successful  practice,  and  hosts  of 
warm  friends.  He  gradually  acquired 
drinking  habits.  When  sent  for  he  was 
in  a  grog  shop.  The  habit  grew  on  him. 
At  length  he  reeled  along  the  streets  in 
beastly  drunkenness.  Despite  his  loose 
habits,  many  of  his  friends  retained  him 
for  a  season.  He  had  many  fine  traits 
of  character.  He  knew  his  weakness, 
and  often  grieved  over  it  to  his  friends. 
Matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  As  an 
intelligent  physician  he  foresaw  what 
awaited  him.  He  lost  self-control.  Could 
not  master  his  appetite,  as  he  said.  The 
serpent  coiled  around  him,  until  he  was 
chained  to  his  passion  for  strong  drink. 
Every  body  pitied  him,  but  none  could 
deliver.  Under  his  spells  of  delirium 
tremens  he  suflfered  with  visions  of  inde¬ 
scribable  horror.  Often  I  saw,  and  with 
a  sympathizing  heart  saluted  him  as  he 
vainly  tried  to  walk  steadily  on  the 
street.  He  lost  his  practice,  his  credit, 
his  property,  and  died  in  the  county 
poor-house.  At  twenty-five  he  could 
easily  have  said  no  to  the  tempter.  At 
forty-five  the  fire  had  gained  too  much  to 
be  extinguished.  Higher  up  the  stream 
the  boat  might  have  stemmed  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  been  taken  ashore.  As  it  is 
nearing  the  falls,  no  power  but  that  of 
Almighty  God  can  wrest  it  from  the 
sweeping  torrent. 

The  Chicago  Times  says  : 

“  It  hasn’t  often  happened,  since  the  days 
of  Brutus,  that  a  father  has  sat  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  passed  sentence  on  one  of  his 
sons.  The  mention  of  an  old  Canadian 
Judge’s  name  in  a  new’spaper  recalls  to  me 
this  incident  in  his  life.  The  son  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  liquor,  and  for  drunkenness  was 
sent  home  from  Upper  Canada  College.  At 
home  he  continued  his  career  of  worthless¬ 
ness,  and  one  night,  out  of  sheer  drunken 
folly,  picked  a  friend’s  pocket  of  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  rare 


piece  of  fun  to  take  also  his  watch.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  knocked  him  down,  and  tied 
his  hands  and  deprived  him  of  the  watch. 
The  friend  had  the  humorist  arrested  for 
higlnvay  robbery,  and  in  due  course  the 
young  fellow  came  before  his  own  father, 
who  sent  him  to  the  Penitentiary  for  five 
vears,  and  cut  his  name  out  of  the  family 
Bible.  I  w’ould  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  young  man  reformed.  Historical  ac¬ 
curacy,  however,  compels  me  to  declare 
that  he  married,  w’as  suspected  of  a  rail¬ 
road  robbery,  started  a  livery  stable,  and 
drank  himself  to  death.” 

Strange  is  the  power  of  strong  drink. 
Once  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  will  af¬ 
fect  everything  around  you.  It  will 
cover  your  farm  with  weeds,  lay  your 
fences  level  with  the  earth,  and  overrun 
your  fields  with  strange  cattle.  It  takes 
the  paint  off  your  home,  and  sets  your 
roof  a  leaking.  It  drives  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers  from  your  counter  and  sets  your 
creditors  a  clamoring  for  their  claims. 
It  covers  the  face  of  your  wdfe  and  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  sets 
their  loving  hearts  a  bleeding.  Instead 
of  using  your  money  to  cheer  and  adorn 
your  home  and  suitably  clothe  your  fa¬ 
mily,  you  empty  your  purse  into  the 
drawer  of  the  rumseller,  who  will  take 
your  last  cent,  and  then  turn  you  out  of 
his  house.  It  will  cover  your  windows 
with  broken  panes  of  glass,  stuffed  up 
with  old  hats  and  rags,  to  keep  the  rain 
and  cold  out.  It  takes  the  gloss  off  of 
your  clothes  and  the  polish  from  your 
manners.  It  reddens  your  eyes  and 
your  face  and  brands  you  with  the 
drunkard’s  mark,  w’hich  the  children  on 
the  street  can  read.  It  makes  your 
throat  an  open  sepulchre  of  stench,  so 
that  your  kiss  is  offensive  to  your  wife 
and  children.  It  blunts  your  reason, 
arouses  your  animal  passions,  and  bru¬ 
talizes  your  sensibilities.  It  makes  the 
rich  man  poor  indeed,  and  robs  him  of 
his  house  and  home.  It  turns  a  man  into 
a  brute,  and  leads  him  to  insult  his  wife 
and  children.  It  binds  him  with  fetters 
and  makes  him  the  veriest  slave.  It 
turns  him  into  the  gutter,  tumbles  him 
into  a  drunkard’s  grave,  and  sends  him 
into  everlasting  torment. 

Dr.  Guthrie  says  :  “  I  have  heard  the 
wail  of  children  for  bread,  and  their 
mother  had  none  to  give  them.  I  have 
seen  the  babe  pulling  at  breasts  as  dry 
as  if  the  starved  mother  had  been  dead. 
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I  have  known  a  father  to  turn  a  step¬ 
daughter  into  the  streets  at  night,  bid¬ 
ding  the  sobbing  girl  who  bloomed  into 
womanhood  earn  her  bread  there  as 
others  were  doing.  I  have  bent  over 
the  foul  pallet  of  a  dying  lad,  to  hear 
him  whisper  that  his  father  and  mother, 
who  were  sitting  half  drunk  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  had  pulled  the  blankets  oflfhis  body 
to  sell  for  drink.  I  have  seen  the  chil¬ 
dren  blanched  like  plants  growing  in  a 
cellar — for  weeks  they  never  breathed  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  for  want  of  rags 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  they  lived 
in  continual  terror  of  a  drunken  father 
or  mother  coming  home  to  beat  them.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  mother  in 
these  wretched  dwellings  dandling  her 
infant,  or  of  hearing  the  little  creature 
crow  or  laugh.  These  are  some  of  drink’s 
doings,  but  nobody  can  know  the  misery 
I  suflfered  amid  those  scenes  of  wretched¬ 
ness,  woe,  want  and  sin.” 

And  yet  people  will  trifle  with  this 
demon.  Young  men  sport  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Is  there  no  safeguard  against 
this  Arch  Destroyer?  Yes.  Persever¬ 
ing,  sincere  prayer  to  God  for  help.  Re¬ 
pentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  We  need  an  arm  stronger  than 
ours,  a  rock  higher  than  we.  Beware 
how  you  trifle  with  the  use  of  strong 
drink.  To  some  people  it  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  a  torch  into  a  powder  keg.  Resist 
and  flee  from  the  temptation  in  early 
life,  in  the  early  formation  of  your  ha¬ 
bits.  Shun  companions  addicted  to  the 
use  of  strong  drink.  Be  not  ashamed 
toYefuse  the  offer  of  a  glass  in  company. 
“  There’s  a  snake  in  the  glass.” 

Said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glacier,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  some  years  ago : 

I  suppose  that  most  of  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  more  or  less  with  the  life  of  the 
late  I;  Senator  Richard  Yates.  Last 
Thanksgiving  day  he  died.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  late  war  he  was  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  rising  men  of  the  West. 
Kind,  gentle,  large-hearted,  open  hand¬ 
ed,  possessed  of  a  good  voice,  personally 
magnetic,  “  well  stocked  with  brains,”  all 
predicted  for  him  a  wonderfully  brilliant 
career.  He  became  the  great  war  governor 
of  Illinois,  the  popular  senator  from  the 
same  State,  and  friends  entertained  hopes 
for  him  of  “  even  higher  preferment.” 

But,  like  many  other  brilliant  men, 
he  “  drank ;  ”  fifteen  or  twenty  years 


ago  taking  now  and  then  a  social  glass, 
becoming  a  moderate  drinker,  and  at 
length  drinking  oftener  and  more,  even 
to  stupefaction  or  delirium. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  reform, 
but  appetite  proved  stronger,  and  at  last 
the  man  in  whom  were  centered  the  lof¬ 
ty  hopes,  not  only  of  family  and  kin¬ 
dred,  but  of  State  and  nation,  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  disgrace  from  the  service  of 
the  people  whose  confidence  he  had 
abused,  whose  patience  he  had  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Of  his  life  immediately  preceding 
his  death,  I  know  comparatively  little ; 
and  although  it  may  be  barely  possible 
that  at  last  he  changed  for  the  better, 
yet  it  is  extremely  improbable,  and 
while  I  judge  him  not — my  feelings  be¬ 
ing  rather  those  of  pity — I  cannot  but 
say  beside  his  grave,  here  lies  a  victim 
of  strong  drink. 

Here,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  intoxicating  drink. 
This  man  tried  repeatedly  to  reform, 
and  repeatedly  fell.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  there  was  much 
earnest  work  done  by  various  temper¬ 
ance  organizations.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  and  among  others,  one  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — many 
prominent  men  participating.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  thrilling  speech  of  the 
evening — no  other  adjective  describing 
it — was  made  by  a  reformed  drunkard. 
Most  vividly  he  described  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  debauchee — the  misery,  the 
shame,  the  remorse,  the  conflict  against 
consuming  passions.  With  deep  pathos 
he  spoke  of  the  influence  which  had 
aided  him  to  overcome,  and  especially 
of  the  love  of  his  wife  and  children — 
love  which  never  forsook  nor  reproached 
him.  One  brilliant  period  he  closed  as 
follows : 

“  Love,  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  universe  ! 
Love  that  links  angel  to  angel  and  God  to 
man, 

That  binds  in  one  two  loving  hearts  ! 

How  beautiful  is  love  !” 

And  yet  the  love  of  wife,  the  love  of 
children,  the  love  of  God,  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  friends,  the  struggles,  the  pledges 
— all  did  not  finally  avail  against  his 
remorseless  appetite.  Again  he  fell. 
This  man  was  Senator  Yates. 

Young  men,  when  you  now  and  then 
raise  to  your  lips  the  social  glass,  re¬ 
member  Richard  Yates. 
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The  Maiden’s  Dream. 


BY  S.  E.  S. 


A  lady  reader  of  the  Guardian  sends 
us  the  following  for  its  pages  : 

A  young  gin,  who  had  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  a  church  member,  but  had 
never  engaged  actively  in  work  for  the 
Master,  dreamed  that  she  died  and  went 
to  heaven.  She  was  kindly  received  by 
the  Saviour,  who  took  her  into  a  palace 
where  there  were  myriads  of  beautiful 
crowns,  glittering  wdth  gems.  Her  heart 
beat  high  with  anticipation,  but  much 
to  her  disappointment,  Jesus  placed  a 
plain  gold  coronet  upon  her  head,  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  jewels  represented  souls, 
and  that,  as  she  never  won  any  to  Christ, 
she  could  have  no  gems  in  her  crown. 
Her  distress  was  so  great  that  she  awoke 
in  tears.  From  that  time  she  became 
an  earnest  Christian  worker,  and  when 
any  one  referred  to  the  change  that  had 
come  over  her,  she  would  exclaim,  “  I 
am  seeking  jewels  for  my  crown.” 

She  crossed  death’s  gloomy  river, 

By  angels  wafted  o'er, 

And  Jesus  kindly  met  her 
Upon  the  other  shore. 

He  sweetly  smiled  upon  her. 

And  warmly  clasped  her  hand. 

Saying,  “  Welcome  little  sister, 

Into  the  heavenly  land.’’ 

She  walked  on  pavements  golden, 

She  heard  the  music  rare. 

She  gazed  on  sights  ineffable, 

Within  that  city  fair. 

At  last  the  Saviour  led  her 
Into  a  palace  hall. 

Where  priceless  crowns  were  glittering 
Upon  the  stainless  wall. 

Some  with  bright  rubies  sparkled. 

And  some  with  diamonds  shone. 

Some  glowed  with  pearls  and  emeralds. 
Each  seemed  a  radiant  zone. 

They  passed  these  glorious  circlets. 

And  her  bosom  sank  like  lead, 

When  the  Saviour  took  a  golden  crown 
And  placed  it  on  her  head. 

A  chaste  but  simple  coronet : 

She  fell  upon  her  knees, 

Crying,  “  Lord,  take  ba^  the  golden 
crown. 

And  give  me  one  of  these  !  ” 

“  But  the  gems  are  souls  immortal ; 

None  have  been  w'ou  by  thee. 

And  thou  must  wear  a  starless  crown. 
Through  all  eternity.” 


At  the  cruel  disappointment. 

Her  tears  flow’ed  in  a  stream. 

“Lord,  send  me  back  to  earth,”  she 
prayed. 

And  woke  :  it  w’as  a  dream. 

Changed  now  her  earthly  mission  ; 

No  thought  of  wealth  or  fame  ; 

To  w'in  souls  to  the  Master, 

Her  object  and  her  aim. 

Through  the  world’s  lanes  and  by-ways, 
With  tireless  feet  she  trod, 

And  many  an  erring  wandering  one. 
Brought  back  to  heaven  and  God. 

At  last  there  came  the  summons, 

“  Thy  burden  now'  lay  down  ; 

Put  on  the  life  eternal 

Come,  and  receive  thy  crown  !” 

She  said,  wdth  smiles  of  rapture, 

“  Dear  friends,  rejoice  with  me. 

I’ll  w^ear  a  glittering  starry  crown 
Through  all  eternity !” 

[Children's  Work  for  Children.) 


The  Old-Fashioned  Grandmother. 

There  is  an  old  kitchen  somewhere  in 
the  past,  and  an  old-fashioned  fire  place 
therein,  with  its  smooth  old  jambs  of 
stone ;  smooth  with  many  knives  that 
have  been  sharpened  there,  smooth  with 
many  little  fingers  that  have  clung  there. 
There  are  andirons  with  rings  in  the  top 
wherein  many  temples  of  flame  have  been 
builded  with  spires  and  turrets  of  crim¬ 
son.  There  is  a  broad,  warm  hearth  ; 
broad  enough  for  three  generations  to 
cluster  on  ;  worn  by  feet  that  have  been 
torn  and  bleeding  by  the  way,  or  been 
made  “beautiful,”  and  walked  upon 
floors  of  tessellated  gold.  There  are 
tongs  in  the  corner,  wherewith  we  grasped 
a  coal,  and  “blowing  for  a  little  life,” 
lighted  our  first  candle  ;  there  is  a  shov¬ 
el  wherewith  were  drawn  forth  the 
glowing  embers,  in  which  we  saw  our 
first  fancies  and  dreamed  our  first 
dreams  ;  the  shovel  with  which  we  stirred 
the  logs  until  the  sparks  rushed  up  the 
chimney  as  if  a  forge  w’ere  in  blast  below, 
and  wished  we  had  so  many  lambs,  or  so 
many  marbles,  or  so  many  somethings 
that  we  coveted  ;  and  so  it  was  that  we 
wished  our  first  wishes. 

There  is  a  chair — a  low,  rush-bottomed 
chair ;  there  is  a  little  wheel  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  a  big  w'heel  in  the  garret,  a  loom  in 
the  chamber.  There  are  chestfuls  of 
linen  and  yarn,  and  'quilts  of  rare  pat¬ 
terns  and  samples  in  frames. 
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And  everywhere  and  always  the  dear 
old  wrinkled  face  of  her  whose  firm,  elas¬ 
tic  step  mocks  the  feeble  saunter  of  her 
children’s  children, — the  old-fashioned 
grandmother  of  forty  years  ago.  She, 
the  very  Providence  of  the  old  homestead ; 
she  who  loved  us  all,  and  said  she  wished 
there  were  more  of  us  to  love,  and  took 
all  the  school  in  the  hollow  for  grand¬ 
children  besides.  A  great  expansive 
heart  was  hers,  beneath  the  woolen  gown, 
or  that  more  stately  bombazine  or  that 
sole  heir-loom  of  silken  texture. 

We  can  see  her  to-day,  those  mild,  blue 
eyes,  with  more  of  beauty  in  them  than 
time  could  touch,  or  death  could  do  more 
than  hide — those  eyes  that  held  both 
smiles  and  tears  within  the  faintest  call 
of  every  one  of  us,  and  soft  reproof — that 
seemed  not  passion  but  regret.  A  white 
tress  has  escaped  from  beneath  her  snowy 
cap  ;  she  lengthened  the  tether  of  a  vine 
that  was  straying  over  a  window,  as-she 
came  in,  and  plucked  a  four-leaved  clo¬ 
ver  for  Ellen.  She  si.s  down  by  the  little 
wheel — a  tress  is  running  through  her 
fingers  from  the  distaff’s  dishevelled  head, 
when  a  small  voice  cries  “  Grandma,  ” 
from  the  old  red  cradle,  and  “  Grand¬ 
ma,  ”  Tommy  shouts  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  Gently  she  lets  go  the  thread,  for 
her  patience  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  her 
charity,  and  she  touches  the  little  red 
bark  a  moment,  till  the  young  voyager 
is  in  a  dream  again,  and  then  directs 
Tommy’s  unavailing  attempts  to  harness 
the  cat. 

The  tick  of  the  clock  runs  fast  and 
low,  and  she  opens  the  mysterious  door 
and  proceeds  to  wind  it  up.  We  are 
all  on  tip-toe,  and  we  beg,  in  a  breath, 
to  be  lifted  up  one  by  one  and  look  in 
the  hundredth  time  upon  the  tin  cases 
of  the  weights,  and  the  poor  lonely  pend¬ 
ulum,  which  goes  to  and  fro  by  its  little 
dim  windows ;  and  our  petitions  are  all 
granted,  and  we  are  all  lifted  up,  and  we 
all  touch  with  the  finger  the  wonderful 
weights,  and  the  music  of  the  wheel  is  re¬ 
sumed. 

Was  Mary  to  be  married,  or  Jane  to 
be  wrapped  in  a  shroud  ?  So  meekly  did 
she  fold  the  white  hands  of  the  one  upon 
her  still  bosom,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  prayer  in  them  there ;  and  so  sweetly 
did  she  wreathe  the  white  rose  in  the 
hair  of  the  other,  that  one  would  not 
have  wondered  had  more  roses  budded 


for  company.  How  she  stood  between 
us  and  apprehended  harm  ;  how  the 
rudest  of  us  softened  beneath  the  gentle 
pressure  of  her  faded  and  tremulous 
hand  !  From  her  capacious  pocket  that 
hand  was  ever  withdrawn  closed,  only  to 
be  opened  in  our  own  with  the  nuts  she 
had  gathered,  with  the  cherries  she  had 
plucked,  the  little  egg  she  had  found,  the 
“  turn-over”  she  had  baked,  the  trinket 
she  had  purchased  for  us  as  the  product 
of  her  spinning,  the  blessings  she  had 
stored  for  us — the  oflfspring  of  her  heart. 

What  treasures  of  story  fell  from  those 
old  lips  ;  of  good  fairies  and  evil ;  of  the 
old  times  when  she  was  a  girl;  but  we 
wondered  if  ever  she  was  little, — but 
then  she  couldn’t  be  handsomer  or  dear¬ 
er.  And  then,  when  we  begged  her  to 
sing  : — “Sing  us  one  of  the  old  songs  you 
used  to  sing  for  mother,  grandma.” 
“Children,  I  can’t  sing,”  she  always  said ; 
and  mother  used  to  always  lay  her  knit¬ 
ting  softly  down,  and  the  kitten  stopped 
playing  with  the  yarn  on  the  floor,  and 
the  clock  ticked  lower  in  the  corner,  and 
the  fire  died  down  to  a  glow,  like 
an  old  heart  that  is  neither  chilled  nor 
dead,  and  grandmother  sang.  To  be  sure 
it  would  not  do  for  the  parlor  and  concert- 
room  now-a-days ;  but  then  it  was  the 
old  kitchen,  and  the  old-fashioned  grand¬ 
mother,  and  the  old  ballad,  in  the  dear 
old  times,  and  we  can  hardly  see  to  write 
for  the  memory  of  them,  though  it  is  a 
hand's  breadth  to  the  sunset. 

Well,  she  sang.  Her  voice  was  feeble 
and  wavering,  like  a  fountain  just  ready 
to  fail  ;  but  then  how  sweet-toned  it  was, 
and  it  became  deeper  and  stronger ;  but 
it  could  not  grow  sweeter.  What  “joy 
of  grief”  it  was  to  sit  there  around  the 
fire  all  of  us,  excepting  Jane,  and  her  we 
thought  we  saw  when  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed  a  moment  by  the  wind ;  but  then  we 
were  not  afraid,  for  was  not  it  her  old 
smile  she  wore  ?  To  sit  there  around  the 
fire,  and  weep  over  the  woes  of  the  babes 
in  the  woods,  who  laid  down  side  by  side 
in  the  great  solemn  shadows ;  and  how 
strangely  glad  we  felt  when  the  robin 
red-breast  covered  them  with  leaves,  and, 
last  of  all,  when  the  angel  took  them  out 
of  night  into  day  everlasting. 

We  may  think  what  we  will  of  it  now, 
but  the  song  and  the  story  heard  around 
the  kitchen  fire  have  colored  the  thoughts 
and  the  lives  of  most  of  us,  have  given 
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the  germs  of  whatever  poetry  blesses  our 
hearts,  whatever  of  memory  blooms  in 
our  yesterdays.  Attribute  whatever  we 
may  to  the  school  and  the  school-master, 
the  rays  which  make  that  little  day  we 
call  life,  radiate  from  the  God  swept  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  hearthstone. 

Then  she  sings  an  old  lullaby,  the 
song  of  her  mother — her  mother  sang  it 
to  her ;  but  she  does  not  sing  it  through, 
and  falters  ere  it  is  done.  She  rests  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  is  silent  in  the 
old  kitchen.  Something  glitters  down 
between  her  fingers  in  the  firelight,  and 
it  looks  like  rain  in  the  soft  sunshine. 
The  old  grandmother  is  thinking  when 
she  first  heard  the  song,  and  the  voices 
that  sang  ir,  when,  a  light-haired  and 
light-hearted  girl,  she  hung  around  that 
mother’s  chair,  nor  saw  the  shadows  of 
the  years  to  come.  Oh,  the  days  that  are 
no  more !  What  words  unsay,  what  deeds 
undo,  to  set  back  just  this  once  the  an¬ 
cient  clock  of  time  ! 

So  our  little  hands  were  forever  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  garments,  and  staying  her  as 
if  from  dying,  for  long  ago  she  had  done 
living  for  herself,  and  lived  alone  in  us. 
But  the  old  kitchen  wants  a  presence  to¬ 
day  ;  and  the  rush-bottomed  chair  is  ten¬ 
ant  less. 

How  she  used  to  welcome  us  when  w'e 
were  grown,  and  came  back  once  more 
to  the  homestead ! 

We  thought  we  were  men  and  women, 
but  we  were  children  there :  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  grandmother  was  blind  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  saw  with  her  heart,  as  she  always 
did.  We  threw  out  long  shadows 
through  the  open  door,  and  she  felt  them 
as  they  fell  over  her  form,  and  she  looked 
dimly  up,  and  she  said  : 

“  Edward  I  know,  and  Lucy’s  voice  I 
can  hear,  but  whose  is  that  other  ?  It 
must  be  Jane’s,  ”  for  she  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  folded  hands.  “  Oh,  no  !  not 
Jane’s,  for  she — let  me  see — she  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  me,  isn’t  she?”  and  the  old  grand¬ 
mother  wandered  and  wept. 

“It  is  another  daughter,  grandmother, 
that  Edward  has  brought,”  says  some 
one,  “  for  your  blessing.” 

“Has  she  blue  eyes,  my  son?  Put 
her  hands  in  mine,  for  she  is  my  late- 
born,  the  child  of  my  old  age.  Shall  I 
sing  you  a  song,  children  ?  ”  and  she  is 
idly  fumbling  for  a  toy — a  welcome  gift 
for  the  children  that  have  come  again. 


One  of  us,  men  as  we  thought  we  were, 
is  weeping;  she  hears  the  half-suppressed 
sobs,  and  says,  as  she  extends  her  feeble 
hand  : 

“  Here,  my  poor  child,  rest  upon  your 
grandmother’s  shoulder ;  she  will  protect 
you  from  all  harm.  Come,  my  children, 
sit  around  the  fire  again.  Shall  I  sing 
you  a  song  or  tell  you  a  story  ?  Stir  the 
fire,  for  it  is  cold  ;  the  nights  are  grow¬ 
ing  colder.” 

The  clock  in  the  corner  struck  nine, 
the  bed-time  of  those  old  days.  The 
song  of  life  was  indeed  sung,  the  story 
told.  It  was  bed-time  at  last.  Good¬ 
night  to  the  grandmother.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned’  grandmother  was  no  more,  and  we 
miss  her  forever.  But  we  will  set  up  a 
tablet  in  the  midst  of  the  heart,  and 
write  on  it  only  this  : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  the 

Good  Old-fashioned  Grandmother. 

God  bless  her  forever  ! 

{Selected. ) 


A  Fearful  Risk  for  Girls. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  said  to  me  not  long  ago :  “I 
have  oflBciated  at  forty  weddings  since  I 
came  here,  and  in  every  case,  save  one, 
I  felt  that  the  bride  was  running  an  awful 
risk.  Young  men  of  bad  habits  and  fast 
tendencies  never  marry  girls  of  their  own 
sort,  but  demand  a  wife  above  suspicion. 
So  pure,  sweet  women,  kept  from  the 
touch  of  evil  through  the  years  of  their 
girlhood,  give  themselves,  with  all  their 
costly  dower  of  womanhood,  into  the 
keeping  of  men  who,  in  base  associations, 
have  learned  to  undervalue  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  them,  and  then  find  no  repen¬ 
tance  in  the  sad  after  years.  There  is 
but  one  way  out  of  this  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  for  you — the  young  women 
of  the  country — to  require  in  associa¬ 
tions  and  marriage,  purity  for  purity, 
sobriety  for  sobriety,  and  honor  for  honor. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  young  men 
of  this  Christian  land  should  not  be  just 
as  virtuous  as  its  young  women,  and  if 
the  loss  of  your  society  and  love  be  the 
price  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  vice, 
they  will  not  pay  it.  I  admit  with  sad¬ 
ness  that  not  all  our  young  women  are 
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capable  of  this  high  standard  for  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  but  I  believe  that  there 
are  enough  earnest,  thoughtful  girls  in 
the  society  of  our  country  to  work  won¬ 
ders  if  faithfully  aroused.  Dear  girls, 
will  you  help  us  in  the  name  of  Cnrist  ? 
Will  you,  first  of  all  be  true  to  your¬ 
selves  and  God ;  so  pure  in  your  inner 
and  outer  life  that  you  shall  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  the  young  man  with  whom 
you  marry,  shall  be  the  same?  The 
awful  gulf  of  dishonor  is  close  beside 
your  feet,  and  in  it,  fathers,  brothers, 
lovers  and  sons  are  going  down.  Will 
you  not  help  us  in  our  great  work  ?” — 
Harper  s. 

Risks  That  We  Must  Run. 

BY  REV.  I.  E.  GRAEFF. 

Life  is  not  always  just  what  we  take 
it  to  be,jior  what  we  would  make  it  if 
we  had  the  power.  When  we  first  en¬ 
ter  upon  its  course,  we  are  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  will  be  sunshine  as 
we  pass  along ;  but  experience  gradu¬ 
ally  brings  us  to  a  more  sober  sense  of 
what  the  solemn  realities  of  our  earthly 
career  are  really  made  of.  Soon  we 
learn  to  know  that  there  is  risk  in  all 
that  we  can  be  or  do,  and  that  we  must 
reach  the  ends  we  have  in  view  and  the 
destiny  that  awaits  us  through  many 
painful  struggles.  All  this  is  not  just 
to  our  taste.  We  would  rather  be  with¬ 
out  hardships.  We  would  gladly  avoid 
toil.  If  we  could  we  would  not  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  faces.  Luxury 
and  ease  would  be  welcomed  by  all. 
We  would  greatly  rejoice  to  sit  in  the 
shades  of  Paradise,  where  we  would  nei¬ 
ther  be  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun,  nor  the  chilling  blasts  of  un¬ 
favorable  winds.  But  would  such  a  life 
be  the  best  life  for  us  ? 

It  would  hardly  answer  the  purposes 
of  our  present  state.  Here  every  ca¬ 
pacity  that  lies  dormant  in  our  being,  or 
that  is  stored  up  in  the  world  around  us, 
is  often  only  brought  into  play  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  conscious  power  and  activity 
by  laborious  and  painful  process.  The 
heaviest  risks  and  the  sorest  trials,  per- 
ad venture,  will  lead  to  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Only  the  actual  life  of 
a  soldier  can  make  one  feel  the  depths 
of  a  soldier’s  pride,  when  after 
hard-fought  battles  the  rewards  of  glory 
are  bestowed.  Only  the  hard-work¬ 


ing  practical  toiling  business  man  can 
enter  fully  into  the  secret  of  commercial 
greatness.  Without  taking  the  risks  of 
life  as  we  now  find  it,  the  glory  of  hu¬ 
man  possibilities  cannot  be  seen,  nor  felt, 
nor  enjoyed.  Evidently  there  is  benefi¬ 
cence  in  the  severity  of  our  probation. 

Toil  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  it  is 
needed  to  make  the  powers  of  life  flow 
freely.  Without  it  the  physical  frame 
is  not  strong  and  blooming,  and  the  mind 
loses  its  happy  flow.  Of  course  it  may 
run  into  excess,  become  burdensome, 
weigh  down  and  crush,  instead  of  rise 
up  and  strengthen.  The  balance  of 
power  is  the  great  thing  needed  in  all 
our  endeavors.  If  this  could  always  be 
realized,  the  condition  of  human  affairs 
would  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  But  the  possibility  of  failure  im¬ 
plies  a  like  possibility  of  success.  A 
consciousness  of  this  fact  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  efforts.  The  creation  of  man 
from  the  start  involves  this  twofold  pos¬ 
sibility.  Sin  and  ruin  might  come  along 
wifh  personal  freedom  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  but  that  did  not  make  the  benefi¬ 
cent  Creator  shrink  from  the  grand  task 
of  His  creative  designs.  All  this  makes 
life  only  the  more  heroic  and  sublime, 
and  gives  it  the  promise  of  a  future 
which  will  raise  it  above  the  experience 
of  angels. 

Commercial  pursuits  are  a  necessary 
part  of  political  economy,  and  trade  en¬ 
ters  largely  into  social  life  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  but  failures  in  this  line  are  fre¬ 
quent,  and  often  prodigiously  disastrous. 
The  wrecks  of  broken  fortunes  are 
strewn  all  along  the  highway  of  society, 
and  only  comparatively  few,  in  the 
walks  of  commercial  life,  come  to  a  high 
degree  of  prominence  and  prosperity  with¬ 
out  first  breaking  down  a  number  of 
times.  Yet  commerce  and  trade  are 
ever  running  their  course.  Public  trav¬ 
el  does  not  stop  because  every  now  and 
then  a  steamer  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  with  its  living  freight,  or  because 
trains  on  the  iron  highways  are  occa- 
casioually  crushed  into  atoms  and  bury 
in  their  ruins  the  mangled  forms  of  the 
wounded  and  dead.  Much  less  will 
financial  disasters  and  commercial  mis¬ 
fortunes  stop  the  current  of  business. 
It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  keep  out  of 
harm’s  way,  by  simply  risking  nothing  ; 
for  in  that  way  we  are  sure  to  gain  noth- 
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ing.  Iq  the  whole  circle  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  not  a  single  step  can  be  taken  with¬ 
out  incurring  risks  of  some  kind.  If  this 
were  not  so,  we  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  the  makers  of  our  own  destiny,  and 
hence  could  not  be  free  and  responsible. 

When  learning  began  to  be  revived 
at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
honestly  feared  that  the  study  of  the  an¬ 
cient  languages,  and  of  classic  heathen 
literature,  would  lead  to  a  revival  of 
heathen  manners  and  ideas.  Perhaps 
these  fears  were  not  altogether  without 
good  foundation.  At  any  rate  they  were 
natural,  just  as  those  were  which  made 
the  Jews  lise  up  agaicst  the  Gospel  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  Christ,  because 
they  dreaded  as  its  consequence  the  re¬ 
turn  of  idolatry  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say, 
how  much  of  the  strength  and  influence 
of  modern  scepticism  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  study  of  ancient  classic  lore.  But  so 
also  is  it  difficult  to  tell  how  much  the 
literature  and  culture  of  modern  Europe, 
and  of  the  Christian  world  generally, 
have  gained  in  world-redeeming  breadth 
and  power  by  this  living  contact  with  the 
cultivated  life  of  the  past.  The  safety  of 
individual  and  public  existence  does  not 
lie  in  obstructing  the  avenues  of  learning, 
freeing  the  people  in  blissful  ignorance, 
but  in  mcf^ting  and  mastering  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  on  its  own  ground.  Any 
culture  that  cannot  in  this  way  control 
the  movements  of  the  mind  and  make 
them  subservient  to  its  own  generous 
ends,  has  no  authority  to  stand  as  tute¬ 
lary  to,  the  hopes  and  aims  of  our  fallen 
humanity. 

Education  is  not  complete,  if  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  are  left  out- 
Poetry  and  romance  make  up  an  impor. 
tant  link  in  the  stages  of  popular  culture 
A  taste  for  the  study  of  fiction  may  be¬ 
come  morbid,  run  into  excess^  cause  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  effeminacy,  and  thus 
bring  in  its  train  a  vast  amount  of  ill. 
Precious  time  may  be  wasted  in  roaming 
among  the  visionary  creations  of  a  shal¬ 
low  fancy,  that  might  and  ought  to  be 
profitably  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
sober  realities  of  every-day  life.  But  so 
may  a  garden,  in  the  high  tide  of  culti¬ 
vation,  run  into  weeds,  and  waving  grain- 
fields,  just  ready  to  ripen  into  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear,  be  blasted  by  the  mil¬ 
dew  or  nipped  by  the  frost.  It  would 


hardly  be  wise  to  cramp  and  limit  the 
course  of  vegetation,  on  account  of  these 
possible  disasters  in  their  way.  Young 
birds  in  attempting  to  develop  their 
coming  powers,  may  drop  from  their 
nests  and  come  to  destruction  ;  but  it  is 
better  that  this  should  occasionally  hap¬ 
pen,  than  that  all  birds  should  be  kept 
from  learning  to  fly.  The  better  ten¬ 
dencies  of  polite  literature  are  much  to 
be  desired,  especially  when  they  come  in 
the  classic  flights  of  noble  genius. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  pre.«s 
often  stirs  up  bad  blood.  Commuinties 
are  disturbed,  parties  are  brought  into 
hostile  array,  and  the  country  is  driven 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Hence  this  free¬ 
dom  has  not  been  allowed  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be,  without  rig’d  limitations. 
Our  rising  American  nationality  to()k  the 
risk  of  giving  it  a  wide  scope,  and  along 
with  it  we  espoused  the  cause  of  a  free 
ballot.  Re'publics  had  risen,  but  not  one 
survived.  Nevertheless  our  fathers  re¬ 
solved  to  try  it  again,  and  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success.  Troubles 
and  trials  have  come  in  our  way,  yet  the 
Republic  still  lives  and  prospers  as  a 
monument  of  the  highest  order  of  politi¬ 
cal  wisdom.  In  the  agencies  of  popular 
freedom,  in  the  abuse  of  which  lies  our 
greatest  danger,  lies  also  our  greatest 
safety.  Free  speech,  a  free  press,  and 
the  elective  franchise,  are  the  safety 
valves  of  popular  feeling,  and  there  is  not 
a  true  American  who  would  not  gladly 
run  all  the  risks  of  Republican  liberty 
rather  than  fall  back  on  the  antiquated 
policy  of  centralized  power.  Experience 
is  making  us  wiser  every  day,  and,  if  we 
do  not  become  corrupt  by  our  boundless 
material  wealth,  we  may  yet  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  political  equipoise  and  power 
that  will  not  fail  to  bring  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  our  feet. 

Our  liberties  are  scarcely  dearer  to  us, 
than  are  the  extensive  material  improve¬ 
ments  of  our  day.  Railroads,  steam 
navigation,  telegraphs,  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  agricultural  and  mineral  develop¬ 
ments,  and  a  thousand  other  conven¬ 
iences,  now  enter  into  our  daily  exper¬ 
ience  so  fully  and  intimately  that  we 
would  find  it  hard  to  dispense  with  them. 
Yet  in  these  very  things  lies  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  our  national  decline  and  downfall. 
When  nations  are  most  prosperous,  they 
are  most  in  danger  of  becoming  corrupt. 
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Rome  was  most  corrupt  when  she  was 
most  powerful,  and  then  it  was  when  the 
decline  began  which  led  to  her  downfall. 
Our  resources  and  conveniences  may  yet 
prove  too  strong  for  our  morals,  but  no 
sane  lover  of  his  kind  would  on  this  ac¬ 
count  propose  guarding  against  impen¬ 
ding  danger  by  a  formal  return  to  the 
resources  and  manners  of  previous  times. 
Society  is  never  saved  by  going  back¬ 
wards  in  any  such  arbitrary  and  mechan¬ 
ical  style.  “Speak  to  the  people  that 
they  go  forward,’^  is  the  divine  motto  of 
history,  in  spite  of  any  sea  of  troubles 
that  may  lie  in  the  near  future.  With 
all  the  downward  tendencies  of  our  reign¬ 
ing  materialism  and  worldliness  of  spirit, 
the  safety  of  our  country  lies  only  in 
going  forward  in  the  development  of 
her  powers  and  resources.  Stagnation 
in  any  sense  here  would  bring  certain 
death. 

Any  attempt  to  curtail  religious  lib¬ 
erty  would  arouse  deep  and  fiery  indig¬ 
nation.  The  free  and  untrammeled  use 
of  the  Bible  by  the  people  is  one  of  the 
cherished  popular  dogmas  of  our  age. 
Still  no  one  famidar  with  the  history  of 
modern  times  can  fail  to  know  what  risks 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  well¬ 
being  of  the  world  had  to  run,  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  present  advanced  position  of  the 
popular  religious  mind.  The  process 
was  one  of  bitter  conflict,  of  fraternal 
hatred  and  war,  of  heresy  and  schism,  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief,  and  yet  the  end 
of  all  is  a  sublime  realization  of  the  free¬ 
dom  which  comes  by  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ.  “There  is  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as 
we  will.” 

Some  people  become  greatly  alarmed, 
when  they  see  how  our  ideas  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  are  attacked  and  explained 
away  by  men  of  science.  There  is  no 
cause  for  fear — the  word  of  God  will  not 
fail,  though  our  ideas  of  its  true  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  roughly  handled,  and  even 
broken  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  Truth, 
though  crushed,  will  rise  again,  whether 
it  come  from  the  Bible  or  from  secular 
science.  Our  theological  theories  may 
change  as  do  the  ideas  and  manners  of 
the  ages,  but  the  theology  that  is  the  life 
and  substance  of  them  all  will  abide  for¬ 
ever.  Hence  we  may  and  must  run  the 
risk  of  a  change  in  modes  of  thought 


and  methods  of  interpretation,  but  not 
that  of  unbelief. 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  risks  of  life, 
the  power  of  which  we  are  made  to  feel 
independent  of  our  own  will.  If  we  will 
go  about  attending  to  the  various  small 
things  of  oui  lives,  as  these  come  up  day 
after  day  in  our  experience,  in  a  manly 
Christian  spirit,  we  will  secure  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  mighty  issues  in  which  we  are 
involved  and  do  our  share  towards  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  good.  Let  no  one 
think  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
And  if  the  difficulties  in  uur  way  are 
high  as  mountains,  or  deep  as  the  broad 
sea,  they  can  be  overcome  just  as  certainly 
as  similar  ones  have  often  been  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  history  of  those  that 
went  before.  If  truth  crushed  rises  again, 
so  will  he  who  is  inspired  by  a  love  of  it 
fight  its  battles  to  the  bitter  end.  And 
when  victory  is  once  achieved,  though  it 
will  be  but  in  proportion  to  small  powers, 
it  becomes  a  starting  point  for  new  glor¬ 
ies  and  still  greater  bliss. 

Let  our  life  be  that  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  our  last  end  be  like  his. 


Heaven. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  think  of 
heaven  as  a  glorious  golden  city,  with 
nobody  in  it  but  the  angels,  and  they 
were  all  strangers  to  me.  But  after  awhile 
my  little  brother  died  ;  then  I  thought 
of  heaven  as  that  great  city  full  of  an¬ 
gels,  with  just  one  little  fellow  in  it  that 
1  was  acquainted  with.  He  was  the  only 
one  I  knew  there  at  the  time.  Then 
another  brother  died,  and  there  were  two 
in  heaven  that  I  knew.  Then  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  began  to  die,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  my  friends  in  heaven  grew  larger 
all  the  time.  But  it  was  not  till  one  of 
my  own  little  ones  was  taken  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  I  had  a  personal  interest 
in  heaven.  Then  a  second  went,  and  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  ;  and  so  many  of  my 
friends  and  loved  ones  have  gone  there 
that  it  seems  as  if  I  knew  more  of  heaven 
than  I  do  of  earth.  And  now  when  my 
thoughts  turn  to  heaven  it  is  not  the  gold 
and  the  jewels  and  the  pearls  that  I  think 
of,  but  the  loved  ones  there.  It  is  not 
the  place  so  much  as  the  company  that 
makes  heaven  seem  so  beautiful.” 
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A  Co-Workep  of  the  Guardian  Fallen. 

Since  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  of 
the  Guardian  have  been  commenced, 
Rev.  J.  Beck,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
been  one  of  a  committee  of  four  mem¬ 
bers,  to  prepare  them.  The  lessons  in 
the  May  Number  were  prepared  by 
him.  For  such  work  he  possessed  a  rare 
talent.  On  the  evening  of  April  18,  he 
attended  to  the  usual  weekly  services  of 
his  congregation.  That  night  he  was 
taken  seriouslv  ill,  and  at  three  o’clock 
the  next  morning  he  already  breathed  his 
last,  aged  forty -seven  years.  He  leaves 
a  deeply  stricken  wife  and  daughter  to 
mourn  their  early  loss.  Four  of  his 
children  gave  him  a  loving  welcome  on 
“  the  Ever-green  Shores  ”  of  Heaven.  I 
knew  him  well,  since  our  student  days, 
and  loved  him  as  a  true  Christian  broth¬ 
er.  Our  Sunday-Schools  sat  at  his  feet 
for  several  years  past,  by  studying  the 
lessons  which  he  prepared.  He  v^as  a 
native  of  York,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  then  located  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.  In  1850  he  was  ordained  to  the 
holy  ministry.  After  serving  several 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Funkstown  charge 
near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  he  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  in  1851.  In  this  pastorate 
he  continued  till  his  death.  “  Therefore, 
be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.’^ 
On  the  24th  inst,  he  was  buried  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Por¬ 
ter  of  the  Reformed  Church,  preached  in 
words  of  tenderness  and  love.  About  se¬ 
venty  ministers  were  present.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  a  mi  ltitudeof  people  and 
the  business  places  of  the  main  street 
through  which  the  funeral  cortege  passed, 
were  all  closed.  The  casket  contain¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  the  deceased  was 
of  walnut,  covered  with  black  cloth  and 
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lined  with  white  satin,  and  on  the  lid 
was  a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  :  “  Rev.  John  Beck, 
D.  D.  Born  April  10,  1830— Died  April 
19,  1877.” 

It  w’as  removed  to  the  church  from  the 
parsonage,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar.  Beside  it,  and  on 
stands  near  it,  were  placed  the  floral  of- 
feriugs,  consisting  of  a  broken  column 
composed  of  beautiful  Marshall  Neals, 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  calla  lilies,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  white  dove  in  the  act  of 
flying — the  gift  of  the  Infant  School ;  an 
anchor,  composed  of  similar  flowers,  the 
gift  of  the  young  ladies’  Bible  Class ;  a 
crown  of  Marshal  Neals,  with  a  cross  of 
purple  everlastings,  the  gift  of  the  last 
confirmation  class,  and  other  flowers  re¬ 
presenting  crosses,  boquets  in  vases,  etc. 

The  church  was  profusely  draped  in 
mourning,  the  altar  being  almost  hidden 
and  the  gallery  supports,  fronts  of  gallery, 
choir,  organ  and  all  the  gas  fixtures  were 
covered  with  the  symbol  of  death. 

Shortly  before  1  o’clock  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
friends  of  the  deceased,  preceded  by  the 
Sunday-school. passed  through  the  church 
and  took  their  last  look  at  their  departed 
friend,  and  in  the  short  time  before  the 
services  commenced  there  were  probably 
several  thousand  persons  who  thus  paid 
their  last  sad  tribute.  Aged  persons, 
who  welcomed  the  young  pastor  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago — middle-aged,  who 
became  members  of  the  church  since 
then — youths,  who  had  learned  to  look 
up  to  their  pastor  for  guidance  and  good 
counsel,  and  scholars  of  the  Sunday- 
schools,  who  were  baptized  by  him,  were 
all  there — all  w^eeping  as  they  sorrow¬ 
fully  passed  his  inanimate  form.  Surely 
they  had  cause  for  grief.” 

Rev.  C.  H.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  American  Reformed  Church,  Spring 
Garden  street,  and  the  senior  pastor  of 
Easton,  with  much  feeling,  said  : 
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I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
on  this  occasion  as  the  senior  pastor,  and 
as  such,  representative  of  the  pulpit  of 
Easton  in  these  services.  Dr.  Beck  and 
I  have  known  each  other  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  I  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  pastorates  here.  Though 
he  was  my  junior  by  many  years,  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest  before  me,  and  my  plea¬ 
sant  and  honored  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  feel  an 
unwonted  loneliness  since  last  Thursday 
morning.  It  is  fitting  that  I,  who  have 
known  him  longest  should,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Easton  and  of  his  fellow- 
ministers,  bear  my  testimony  to  his 
worth.  I  cannot  do  this  more  fully  nor 
more  briefly  than  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution  which  I  had  the  melancholy 
pleasure  to  offer  yesterday,  and  which 
the  brethren  heartily  endorsed — viz. : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  high  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  our  grief  for  his  early  death 
to  record  that  he  was  a  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  and  exemplary  citizen  ;  that  be  was 
of  spotless  integrity,  humble,  spiritual, 
devout,  conscientious — a  “Good  man;” 
that  he  was  instructive  as  a  preacher, 
faithful,  industrious  and  sympathizing  as  a 
pastor ;  that  he  was  modest  and  yet  fear¬ 
less,  consistent  and  able  in  maintaining 
his  opinions;  that,  while  he  was  zealous 
for  the  interests  and  usages  of  the  Church 
of  his  preference,  he  was  of  a  catholic 
heart ;  that  the  members  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Association  cherish  his  memory  as 
a  genial,  intelligent  and  useful  compan¬ 
ion  in  pursuing  with  us  the  objects  of  our 
society.” 

This  is  what  he  was  to  us  who  are 
here  to  mourn  that  we  shall  see  his  face 
no  more,  and  to  give  him  Christian 
burial.  But  what  was  he  to  God  ?  As 
sure  as  he  was  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
word  he  was  “unto  God  a  sweet  savor 
of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in 
them  that  perish,”  (2d  Corinthians  ii. 
15).  It  is  not  the  office  of  a  minister  to 
save  men  ;  nor,  if  a  minister  is  faithful, 
is  it  his  fault  if  souls  perish.  Our  broth¬ 
er  was,  while  here,  “  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ,”  because,  as  you  know,  he  mag¬ 
nified  the  grace  of  God  and  warned  sin¬ 
ners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  It 
was  not  only  his  office,  but  his  pleasure, 
to  edify  and  comfort  God’s  children,  and 
God  regards  such  with  special  delight. 
Though  sinful  like  other  men,  they  are 


the  Lord’s  anointed — ^His  plophete — 
ambassadors  for  God  in  Christ’s  stead. 
Your  pastor  was  such,  and  as  such,  to 
him  it  has  been  said,  “Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  tbe  joy 
of  thy  Lord.”  Yes,  painful  as  it  is  to  us, 

“  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.” 

We  know  what  Dr.  Beck  was  to  us, 
and  revelation  tells  us  what  he  was  to 
him  who  called  him  to  preach  Christ 
unto  you.  We  ought  to  ask  what  use 
shall  we  make  of  this  sudden  removal  of 
this  faithful  minister  ?  The  voice  of  this 
Providence  is,  “Be  ye  also  ready,  for  at 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh.”  When  the  ground  is 
soft  is  the  time  to  plant  the  seed.  God 
has  mellowed  your  hearts  by  His  deal¬ 
ings,  and  this  is  a  favorable  time  for  His 
Word  to  take  root  in  your  hearts. 

You  will  never  hear  again  the  voice  of 
your  pastor ;  and  yet,  though  his  lips  are 
sealed,  his  influence  will  long  speak  for 
him.  If  he  could  speak  now  from  the 
coffin,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  say  to 
this  congregation,  “  I  take  you  to  record 
this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  de¬ 
clare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God. 
Kemember  that  for  the  space  of  two  and 
twenty  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
one,  night  and  day  with  tears.” 


An  Old-time  Sunday  in  a  Country 
Home. 

Dr.  Joseph  Dubbs, — “Father  Dubbs,’ 
as  he  has  been  called  for  many  years — 
has  lately  fallen  asleep  in  Allentown, 
Pa.  The  father  of  two  very  useful  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
spiritual  father  of  thousands  of  precious 
souls,  he  was  well  known  and  tenderly 
beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  fifty-five 
years,  and  died  in  his  81st  year.  Like 
many  other  useful  men,  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  country,  on  a  farm. 
It  was  a  farm  and  home  in  Milford 
Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  which 
his  pious  grandfather,  Jacob  Dubbs, 
bought  in  1732.  In  this  county,  in  Al¬ 
lentown  and  the  neighborhood,  he  spent 
46  years  of  his  ministerial  life.  As  a 
farmer’s  boy  he  was  taught  to  work  and 
to  worship  by  his  pious  parents.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  Sunday- 
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schools  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
his  parents  kept  Sunday-school  with 
their  children  at  home.  Of  this  the 
good  old  father  often  spoke  with  tender 
gratitude  ;  especially  in  his  old  age  did 
he  frequently  recur  to  the  Sundays  of 
his  boyhood  For  in  old  age,  after  his 
long  and  useful  ministerial  experience, 
he  could  best  understand  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  pious  training  which  he 
had  received  in  his  early  home.  In  an 
unfinished  sketch  of  his  life  he  says : 

“During  the  long  winter  evenings  we 
were  required  to  commit  the  (Heidelberg) 
Catechism  and  to  read  the  Psalter  and  New 
Testament.  We  read  alternately,  and  the 
elder  were  the  teachers  of  the  younger.  (He 
was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons.)  Each  one 
manifested  a  degree  of  zeal  and  anxiety  to 
excel,  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  schools. 
On  Sundays,  when  there  was  no  service  in 
the  Church,  we  were  required  to  spend  the 
forenoon  in  religious  study,  but  whenever 
it  was  possible  we  went  to  Church,  and 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
After  we  had  returned  from  Church,  and 
taken  our  dinner,  the  Bible  was  brought, 
the  chapter  from  which  the  text  was  taken, 
read  and  commented  upon.  When  this 
was  done  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  a  little 
innocent  recreation.” 

We  commend  this  lesson  from  the 
olden  time  to  our  readers.  A  Sunday 
at  home,  thus  spent,  will  in  due  time 
bring  blessed  fruits  in  the  character  of 
the  children. 


What  God  in  mercy  hides. — Could 
many  a  parent  foresee  what  God  in  mer¬ 
cy  hides — the  unhappy  fate  and  fortunes 
of  his  child — when  its  life  is  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  his  heart,  as  he  hangs 
over  the  cradle,  trembling  for  the  issue 
he  would  hesitate  to  pray  God  to  spare, 
to  turn  aside  the  impending  stroke. 
Though  the  parting  is  bitter,  and  it 
wrings  his  heart  to  watch  the  ebbing,  the 
dying  agonies  of  the  infant’s  life,  he  might 
be  dumb,  opening  not  the  mouth ;  ac¬ 
counting  it  better,  much  better,  his  child 
should  die  and  go  to  heaven,  than  live 
for  the  fate  before  it.  When  evil  days 
have  come,  and  the  storm  has  wrecked 
their  fortunes,  how  have  survivors  ceased 
to  mourn  a  long-mourned  loss,  and  es¬ 
teem  them  happy,  who,  taken  away,  were 
at  rest  in  quiet  graves — safely  housed  in 
heaven! — Dr.  Guthrie. 


Oup  Book-Table. 

A  History  of  the  New  Holland  Charge  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  By  Rev.  D.  W.  Gerhart, 
A.  M.  New  Holland  :  Rank  &  Sandoe, 
1877,  pp.  140.  Price  53  cents  by  post. 

This  little  work  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  pastor  of  the  New  Holland 
charge.  Some  of  its  congregations  are 
very  old.  One  dates  its  origin  to  1722. 
Few  congregations  of  our  branch  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  this  country  are  as 
old  as  this.  Mr.  Gerhart  has,  with  no 
little  labor  and  with  laudable  skill, 
gathered  and  woven  together  much  val¬ 
uable  historical  matter  in  this  volume. 
The  book  has  not  only  a  local  value  for 
the  members  of  these  congregations,  but 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country. 

COMPANION  of  Praise  for  Sunday-schools, 
Families  and  Devotional  Meetings.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 
907  Arch  Street. 

Some  years  ago  this  work  was  prepared 
by  Rev.  D.  Van  Horne,  now  pastor  of 
Race  Street  Reformed  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  then  deservedly  received 
with  favor.  The  work  has  lately  been 
revised  by  the  author,  and  a  new 
edition  has  just  left  the  press.  We  know 
of  no  work  of  this  kind  which  has  as 
little  of  the  flippant  frothy  stuff  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Sunday-school  music  books  as 
this.  Both  the  hymns  and  the  music 
breathe  the  spirit  of  true  worship.  It 
has  responsive  Scripture  readings  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  month,  as  well 
as  readings  for  the  Church  festivals. 
Some  of  the  hymns  are  translations  from 
the  German.  “  Kennt  ihr  das  Laud,  auf 
Erden,”  “Nun  danket  alleGott,”  “Wa- 
chet  auf;  ruft  uns  die  Stimme,”  and 
Luther’s  celebrated  battle  hymn  :  “Ein’ 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,”  with  their 
grand  old  melodies,  fragrant  with  the 
pious  devotion  of  centuries,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book. 


A  Son’s  Love. — The  late  Cardinal 
Antonelli  is  said  to  have  been  so  loving 
a  son,  that,  so  long  as  his  mother  lived, 
he  never  allowed  a  single  day  to  pass 
without  a  visit  to  her,  even  when  he  was 
most  burdened  with  the  cares  of  state. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


JUNE  3.  EES80N  XXIT.  1877. 

First  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Matt.  xvi.  13-18. 

Peter’s  great  coneession. 


13.  When  Jesus  came  into  tlie  coasts  of 
Cesarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  say¬ 
ing,  Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man, 
am  ? 

14.  And  they  said,  Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist:  some,  Elias;  and  others, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

15.  He  saith  nnto  them,  But  who  say  ye  that 
I  am? 

It).  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said. 


Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God. 

17.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona:  for-  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

18.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church :  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ver.  13.  To  what  place  did  Jesus  now  come? 
Where  was  this?  What  question  did  He  put 
to  His  disciples?  What  had  He  been  doing 
before  He  asked  the  question  ?  Luke  ix.  18. 
Hid  He  ask  the  question  because  He  was  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  what  people  thought  of  Him  ? 
What  was  His  object  ? 

14.  What  did  the  disciples  reply  ?  Who  was 
John  the  Baptist?  Elias?  Jeremias?  Why 
did  men  take  Jesus  for  one  of  these  ?  Who,  in 
])articular,  took  Him  for  John  the  Baptist? 
Matt.  xiv.  2. 

15,  16.  What  did  Jesus  then  ask  them  ?  Who 
answered  ?  Did  he  speak  for  himself  alone,  or 
for  all  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  What  does  the 
word  Christ  mean  ?  What  does  Peter  mean  by 
the  Christ  ?  By  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ? 
What  similar  confessions  had  been  made  be¬ 


fore  ?  John  i.  49 ;  vi.  69 ;  Matt.  xiv.  33.  How 
did  they  difier  from  this  confession  ?  Of  what 
is  St.  Peter’s  confession  the  germ  ?  The  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed? 

17.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  Peter?  What  did 
He  call  him?  What  does  Bar-jona  mean? 
Where  is  the  same  expression  again  used  ? 
John  xxi.  15,  16,  17.  What  is  meant  by  flesh 
and  hlood‘i  Who  had  revealed  this  fact  to 
Peter  ?  Had  Jesus  Himself  told  the  disciples 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  Whv  not  ? 

18.  What  further  did  He  say?  What  is  the 
signification  of  the  name  Peter  f  Upon  what 
Bock  does  our  Saviour  mean  He  will  build  His 
Church?  What  is  signified  by  building  on  a 
rock?  Matt.  vii.  24,  25.  Explain  the  expres¬ 
sion,  gates  of  hell.  Has  this  promise  been  ful¬ 
filled  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXII.  Lord’s  Day. 


57.  What  comfort  doth  the  “  resurrection  of 
Ihe  body  ”  afford  thee  ? 

That  not  only  my  soul,  after  this  life,  shall 
be  immediately  taken  up  to  Christ,  its  head, 
but  also  that  this  my  body,  being  raised  by  the 
power  of  Christ,  shall  be  re-united  with  my 
soul,  and  made  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ. 


58.  What  comfort  takest  thou  from  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  “  life  everlasting  ?” 

That  since  I  now  feel  in  my  heart  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  eternal  joy,  after  this  life  I  shall  inherit 
perfect  salvation,  which  “  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  ”  to  conceive ;  and  that,  to  praise 
God  therein  for  ever. 


1.  Since  we  kept  the  Saviour’s  birth, 

Half  the  yearly  course  is  flown ; 

We  have  followed  Him  on  earth, 

We  have  traced  Him  to  His  throne ; 
Graceful  now  we  stand,  and  greet 
Our  salvation  wrought  complete. 

2.  What  one  sweetest  flower  and  best 

Decks  the  garden  of  the  Spouse  ? 
What  one  gem  beyond  the  rest 
Sparkles  on  the  Victor’s  brows? 
What  one  strain  in  heaven  above 
Swells  the  chorus  ?  God  is  Love  I 


3.  Thou  who  lovedst  us  on  high , 

Looking  from  the  seats  of  bliss, 
Then,  to  take  our  misery, 

Passedst  through  a  world  like  this, 
Of  Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  impart; 

Warm  with  love  each  grateful  heart ! 

4.  To  the  brethren  evermore, 

To  the  neighbor  dwelling  by, 

To  the  outcast  at  our  door. 

To  the  needy  when  they  cry, 

Grant  us  each  in  love  to  be 

As  Thy  Church  hath  learned  of  Thee. 
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Comments. — The  event  related  in  our 
lesson,  the  great  confession  of  St.  Peter, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
Saviour’s  intercourse  with  His  disciples, 
and  in  the  history  of  salvation.  The 
outward  circumstances  are  such  as  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  solemn  and  momentous 
character  of  the  act  itself.  We  find  our 
Lord  at  this  time  withdrawing  far  to  the 
North,  toward  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
into  the  solitude  of  a  mountainous  re¬ 
gion,  which  there  is  no  mention  of  His  vi¬ 
siting  on  any  other  occasion.  As  God 
led  Moses  and  Elijah  into  the  dread  soli¬ 
tude  of  Mt.  Horeb  and  the  desert,  w  hen 
He  was  about  to  reveal  himself  to  Moses, 
in  the  fire,  and  to  Elijah  in  the  still, 
small  voice :  so  our  Saviour  led  His  dis¬ 
ciples  into  the  solitude  of  remote  regions 
when  He  was  about  to  introduce  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  to  call 
forth  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  Himself 
as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.  More¬ 
over,  we  learn  from  St.  Luke,  (ix.  18,) 
that,  as  on  other  great  and  solemn  occa¬ 
sions,  e.  g.,  at  His  baptism,  before  choosing 
the  twelve,  at  the  Transfiguration  and  on 
the  night  of  His  Passion,  so  here  also,  our 
Saviour  was  engaged  in  prayer  before  put¬ 
ting  the  decisive  question  to  His  disciples. 

The  confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the 
other  disciples  through  him,  of  their  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  clearly  a 
turning-point  in  their  relation  to  Him. 
It  was,  first  the  end  of  a  process  which 
had  gone  before.  It  was  the  point  for 
which  Jesus  had  been  preparing  them 
and  towards  which  He  had  been  leading 
them.  It  was  for  this  He  had  been 
w’ith  them  this  long  :  it  was  for  this  He 
had  chosen  them  ;  for  this  He  had  or¬ 
dained  them  ;  for  this  He  had  made  them 
witnesses  of  so  many  miracles  ;  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  His  parables ;  had  reprov¬ 
ed  their  slowness  of  understanding  :  that 
they  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God.”  He  had  not  Himself 
declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ; 
for  the  reason  that  their  faith  in  him  as 
God’s  Sou,  could  be  a  true  faith  only  as 
it  developed  itself  in  their  hearts  in  the 
course  of  their  association  wdth  Him. 

He  could,  at  the  proper  time,  call  forth 
by  a  question  the  faith  that  had  grown 
up  in  their  hearts,  but  He  could  not,  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  time,  or  at  any  time,  put 
it  into  their  hearts  by  force  of  an  asser¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  the  time  was  at 


hand.  His  public  labors  were  drawing  to 
a  close  ;  and  it  was  the  proper  occasion 
to  inquire  after  the  result  of  those  la¬ 
bors,  to  ascertain  what  impression  His 
personality  and  all  His  words  and  acts 
had  made  upon  His  disciples.  Thus, 
this  confession  was  the  goal  towards 
which  the  disciples  had  been  slowly  led. 

Secondly,  this  confession  was  a  turn¬ 
ing-point,  as  being  the  commencement  of 
a  second  principal  stage  in  our  Saviour’s 
intercourse  with  His  disciples.  For  it 
was  after,  and  only  after  this  confes.sion 
of  their  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
that  Jesus  began  to  speak  to  them  of  His 
sufferings  and  death.  We  learn  from 
verse  21,  that,  from  that  time  forth  ” 
(that  is,  from  the  time  of  this  confession) 
Jesus  began  to  show  His  disciples  that 
He  must  ‘‘  suffer  many  things  of  the  eld¬ 
ers,  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed.”  From  the  crisis  and  turning- 
point  of  this  great  event,  ^there  began  a 
new  era  in  our  Saviour’s  ministry.  Be¬ 
fore  it,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  ;  after  it,  such  mention  is  frequent. 
The  reason  was,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  our  Saviour  to  speak  to  His  disciples 
of  His  Passion  until  they  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  strengthened  for  such  commu¬ 
nication  by  the  knowledge  of  His  Divinity. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Christ  had 
previously  been  acknowledged  to  be  “the 
Son  of  God,”  e.  g.,  by  Nathanael 
(John  i.  49)  ;  by  Peter  (John  vi.  69)  ; 
by  the  disciples  after  the  storm  at  sea 
(Matthew  xiv.  33).  It  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  even  after  the  event  of  this  con  - 
fession,  Christ  more  than  once  spoke  to 
His  disciples  as  needing  faith ;  as,  when 
He  said  to  Philip,  “  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me?”  (John  xiv.  9.)  Neither 
of  these  two  circumstances,  however, 
proves  that  the  event  of  St.  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  was  other  than  the  momentous 
crisis  and  turning-point  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  language  on  the  occasion  shows 
it  to  have  been.  They  only  prove  that 
the  disciples’  faith  had  previously  been 
imperfect  (though  growing  towards  th  s 
point),  and,  even  after  passing  this  crisis, 
still  needed  development  and  increase. 

13.  Ctcsirea  Philippi. — A  town  ly¬ 
ing  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  ;  form¬ 
erly  called  Paneas.  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  the  place, 
called  it  Cw*area,  in  honor  of  Tiberius 
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Caesar.  Philippi  was  added,  after  Phi¬ 
lip  himself,  to  distioguish  his  place  from 
the  other  town  of  the  same  name. 

Whom  do  Men  say,  <fcc  ^ — This  ques¬ 
tion  was  merely  introductory.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  real  object  was,  not  to  find  out 
what  the  people  in  general  thought  of 
Him,  but  what  His  disciples  thought 

14.  See  chapter  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
takes  Jesus  for  John  the  Baptist.  See 
also,  Luke  ix.  7,  8,  9.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  all  the  persons  here  named 
were  types  and  forerunners  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  while  the  most  common  source 
of  religious  error  has  been  to  take  the 
type  or  symbol  for  the  thing  signified,  in 
this  case  the  order  was  reversed,  the 
great  Archetype  and  fulfilment  being  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  types  going  before. — It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  were  many  conflicting 
opinions  about  Christ.  For  men  were 
driven  to  form  some  conception  as  to 
who  this  remarkable  personage  was. 
They  might  differ  in  their  opinions ; 
some  opinion  they  must  have.  So  it  is 
now.  The  great  question  is,  what  think 
ye  of  Christ?  No  one  can  escape  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  for  himself  in  some 
form.  Men  may  answer  it  wrongly:  but 
answer  it  they  must. 

16.  Peter,  here  as  elsewhere,  became 
the  spokesman  of  the  Apostolic  Body, 
giving  utterance  to  the  one  faith  of  all. 
Christ,  signifying  Anointed,  a  word  of 
Greek  origin,  the  same  in  meaning  with 
Messiah,  which  is  Hebrew,  referring  to 
the  anointing  of  Prophets,  Priests  and 
Kings,  all  of  whom  were  types  of  Christ, 
who  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  our  Chief  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King.  The  article  is  prefixed  (  The 
Christ),  because,  while  many  are  anoint- 
#^d,  One  only  is  “  The  Anointed.”  So 
likewise,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  “  Son  of 
God,”  because  while  there  are  many 
“  Sons  of  God,  ”  Jesus  alone  is  ^‘The  Son 
of  God,”  i.  e.,  as  being  of  one  substance 
with  God.  Peter  says,  ‘‘  the  living  God,” 
i.  e.,  as  having  life  in  himself  and  being 
the  Fountain  of  Life.  ‘‘  With  thee  is  the 
Well  of  Life.” 

“  The  confession  of  Peter  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  Christian  confession  of 
faith,  and  the  germ  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  It  is  a  confession,  not  of  mere 
human  opinions,  or  views,  or  convictions, 
however  firm,  but  of  a  divinely  wrought 
laith,  and  not  of  faith  only  (J  believe  that 


Thou  art),  but  of  adoration  and  worship, 
( Thou  art).  It  is  a  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  true  man  {Thou,  Jesus),  as 
the  promised  Messiah  {the  Christ),  and 
as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  {The  Son — 
not  a  Son — of  the  living  God),  hence  as 
the  God-Man  and  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  is  thus  a  confession  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  widest 
sense,  the  great  central  mystery  of  God¬ 
liness,  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.” 

17.  Our  Saviour’s  answer  to  Peter 
shows  what  a  critical  moment  it  had 
been  ;  how  much  depended  upon  it ;  how 
our  Saviour  had  waited  for  this  confes¬ 
sion  ;  how  He  rejoiced  when  it  was 
made  ;  what  a  blesed  thing  it  is  for  any 
one  to  come  to  the  right  knowledge  of 
Him. 

Bar-jona ;  i.  e..  Son  of  Jonas.  See 
John  xxi.  15-17,  Flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed.  That  is,  Peter  had  this 
knowledge,  not  from  any  human  source, 
neither  from  himself,  nor  from  others. 
Observe  that  Peter  is  pronounced  blessed 
not  because  he  makes  this  confession,  but 
because  it  was  revealed  unto  him  of  God. 
The  knowledge  of  this  heavenly  mystery 
came  to  him  (as  the  knowledge  of  every 
heavenly  mystery  comes  to  men),  not  as 
the  result  of  his  own  personal  effort  at 
finding  it  out,  but  as  a  gift  of  revelation 
from  God  vouchsafed  because  of  certain 
good  dispositions  of  heart.  The  blessed¬ 
ness  lay  in  his  susceptibility  for  receiving 
the  revelation 

18.  Peter,  signifying  Rock.  See 
John  i.  42,  Church.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
His  Church.  The  building  upon  a  rock 
denotes  permanence  or  everlasting  dura¬ 
tion.  See  Matthew  vii.  24-27.  As  to 
what  our  Saviour  meant  by  saying  He 
would  build  His  Church  “  upon  this 
Rock,  ”  there  is  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Some  have  held  that  He  referred  to 
Plimself,  as  if  He  had  pointed  to  Himself 
in  saying  these  words.  Others  explain 
that  He  meant  Peter ;  others,  Peter  in 
connection  with  the  other  Apostles ;  oth¬ 
ers,  the  confession  of  Peter.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  passage. 
We  have  only  to  say,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  our  Saviour’s  words  refer, 
either  to  Peter  exclusively,  without  any 
reference  to  His  confession ;  or  to  the 
confession  exclusively,  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  personality  of  Peter.  Rather, 
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to  both  taken  together.  That  the  lan¬ 
guage  applies,  in  some  sense,  to  Peter  in¬ 
dividually  and  with  a  certain  preference 
of  his  personality,  can  hardly  be  denied. 
To  Peter,  however,  not  in  his  human 
character,  but  as  identifying  himself  by 
this  confession  with  Christ,  and  standing 
forth  as  the  representative  faithfulness 
of  confession.  In  this  new  character, 
there  is  undoubtedly  here  a  personal 
preference  of  Peter  and  a  personal  pro¬ 
mise  to  him  ;  while  as  soon  as  flesh  and 
blood  again  speak  in  him,  he  is  repelled- 
as  Satan.  See  verses  21-23. 

“  The  gates  of  Hell.  ”  Christ  means 
Satan  and  the  power  of  Satan’s  King¬ 
dom.  In  Oriental  usage,  “gate  often”  sig¬ 
nifies  what  we  denote  by  “  court.”  It  sig¬ 
nifies  “  the  throne  of  the  ruler,  power 
and  dignity,  from  which  everything 
comes  forth,  and  to  which  all  returns  in 
his  kingdom.”  See  Job  xxxviii. 
17;  Psalm  ix.  13;  Psalm  cvii.  18: 
where  “  the  gates  of  death  ”  are  not  mere¬ 
ly  entrances,  but  indicate  the  grasping 
and  destroying  power  of  death.  So  here 
the  power  of  sin,  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
with  all  its  malice  and  rage,  its  cunning 
and  falsehood,  assailing  from  without 
or  corrupting  from  within,  shall  never 
prevail  against  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  promise  has  been  fulfilled 
thus  far,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  will  be  made  good  to  the  end. 


When  Agassiz  visited  Oken,  the  great 
German  naturalist,  the  latter  showed  to 
the  younger  student  his  laboratory,  his 
cabinet,  his  magnificent  library  and  all 
his  varied  and  costly  scientific  apparatus. 
At  length  the  dinner  hour  approached. 
Oken  said  to  Agassiz,  “Sir,  to  gather  and 
maintain  what  you  have  seen  uses  up  my 
income.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  to 
economize  in  my  style  of  living.  Three 
times  in  the  week  we  have  meat  on  the 
table.  On  the  other  days  we  dine  on  po¬ 
tatoes  and  salt.  I  regret  that  your  visit 
has  fallen  on  potato  day.”  And  so  the 
naturalists,  with  the  students  of  Oken, 
dined  on  potatoes  and  salt. 


Praying  and  Working. —  I  like 
that  saying  of  Martin  Luther,  when  he 
says,  “  I  have  so  much  business  to  do  to¬ 
day,  that  I  shall  not  get  through  it  with 


less  than  three  hours’  prayer.”  Now 
most  people  would  say,  “  I  have  so  much 
business  to  do  to-day,  that  I  have  only 
time  for  three  minutes’  prayer;  I  can¬ 
not  afford  the  time.”  But  Luther 
thought  that  the  more  he  had  to  do  the 
more  he  must  pray,  or  else  he  could  not 
get  through  it.  That  is  a  blessed  kind 
of  logic ;  may  we  understand  it. 


“  Take  our  whole  country  through,  and 
a  large  majority  of  those  under  Sunday- 
school  instruction  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  schools  of  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  scholars  each.  Some  of  the  best 
Sunday-schools — the  best  in  their  man¬ 
agement  and  influence — have  less  than 
fifty  scholars  on  their  roll.  And  of  the 
larger  schools  the  rainy-day  gath¬ 
erings  and  the  small  gatherings 
of  a  hot  mid-summer  Sunday 
are  often  the  ones  where  most  good  is 
done.  Those  who  attend  at  such  a  time 
seem  in  earnest  to  get  something,  and 
they  draw  closer  to  each  other  and  to 
their  leaders.  Then,  if  ever,  they  are 
likely  to  be  impressed  for  permanent 
good.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  there 
were  a  certain  amount  of  good  to  be  di¬ 
vided  up  in  a  school  or  class,  and  when 
fewer  scholars  were  present  the  shares  of 
each  were  largest.  At  all  events,  a 
scanty  attendance,  because  of  cold,  or 
storm,  or  heat,  ought  not  to  discourage  a 
pastor,  a  superintendent,  or  a  teacher. 
It  may  be  the  best  of  all  days  for  his 
work.” — S.  S.  Times. 


Be  kind  and  generous. — “You  are 
made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and  magnani¬ 
mous,”  says  Horace  Mann.  “  If  there  is 
a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  club-foot, 
don’t  let  him  know  you  ever  saw  it.  If 
there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don’t 
talk  about  rags  in  his  hearing.  If  there 
is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in 
the  play  which  does  not  require  much 
running.  If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him 
to  get  his  lessons.” 


Sydney  Smith’s  definition  of  mar¬ 
riage  :  “  A  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that 
they  cannot  be  separated,  often  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  yet  always  pun¬ 
ishing  any  one  who  comes  between  them.” 
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Second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt,  xviii.  11-20- 

TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  CHRIST’S  DISCIPLES  IN  RELATION  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 


11.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that 
which  was  lost. 

12.  How  thii  k  ye?  If  a  man  have  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  go  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone 
astray  ? 

13.  And  if  it  so  he  that  he  find  it,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep, 
than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not 
astray. 

14.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish. 

15.  ^  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  tresspass 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

16.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 


with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  es¬ 
tablished. 

17.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  thee,  tell 
it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican. 

18.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  : 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven. 

19.  Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you 
fhall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

20.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ver.  11.  What  gave  rise  to  the  present  dis¬ 
course  ?  See  vers.  1-3.  For  what  purpose  does 
Jesus  say  that  He  came?  What  does  He  mean 
by  that  which  loas  lost  ?  On  what  other  occa¬ 
sion  did  He  say  the  same  words?  Luke  xix.  10. 

12,  13.  What  comparison  does  Jesus  use? 
Where  do  we  find  this  parable  again  ?  Luke 
XV.  4.  With  what  two  other  parables  is  it  there 
connected?  Who  is  the  shepherd  here  spoken 
nf?  John  X.  11.  Who  is  the  lost  sheep? 
What  is  meant  by  going  into  the  mountains  f 
By  seeking  f  By  finding?  Why  does  the 
shepherd  rejoice  more  over  the  sheep  that  he 
finds,  than  over  the  others?  Is  Jesus  seeking 
the  lost  now?  How? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  trespass  f  Who  is  our 
brother?  How  shall  we  tell  him  his  fault? 
Why  shall  we  not  tell  it  to  others?  What  is 
the  advantage  of  this  course  ? 

16.  If  he  will  not  hear,  what  then  ?  What 


was  the  law  as  regards  witnesses?  Deut.  xvii. 
6;  xix.  15;  John  viii.  17. 

17.  To  whom  shall  it  then  be  told?  If  he 
will  not  hear  the  church,  what  then?  What 
does  this  mean?  Rom.  xvi.  17;  2  Thess.  iii. 
6,  14.  Does  it  mean  that  we  are  not  to  love  and 
pray  for  them  ? 

ik  What  does  our  Saviour  here  promise? 
Where  else  do  we  find  these  words?  Matt, 
xvi.  19 ;  John  xx.  23.  What  power  does  our 
Saviour  here  give  the  church  ?  What  is  excom- 
munication  ?  When  is  this  power  to  be  exer¬ 
cised?  Why  is  it  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  be 
excommunicated  ? 

19.  What  promise  is  here  made?  What  is 
meant  by  agreeing  f  Is  it  good  for  a  number  of 
Christians  to  agree  in  making  one  prayer? 
When  is  this  done? 

20.  Where  does  Jesus  say  He  is?  What 
should  this  encourage  us  to  do  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXITT.  Lord’s  Day. 


59.  But  what  doth  it  profit  thee  now  that 
thou  believest  all  this? 

That  I  am  righteous  in  Christ,  before  God, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 

60.  How  art  thou  righteous  before  God  ? 

Only  by  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that, 

though  my  conscience  accuses  me  that  I  have 
grossly  transgressed  all  the  commands  of  God, 
and  kept  none  of  them,  and  am  still  inclined 
to  all  evil ;  notwithstanding  God,  without  any 
merit  of  mine,  but  only  ot  mere  grace,  grants 
and  imputes  to  me  the  perfect  satisfaction, 
righteousness,  and  holiness  of  Christ ;  even  so. 


as  if  I  never  had  had,  nor  committed  any  sin ; 
yea,  as  if  I  had  fully  accomplished  all  that  obe¬ 
dience  which  Christ  had  accomplished  for  me; 
inasmuch  as  I  embrace  such  benefit  with  a 
believing  heart. 

61.  Why  sayest  thou  that  thou  art  righteous 
by  faith  only  ? 

Not  that  I  am  acceptable  to  God  on  account 
of  the  worthiness  of  my  faith,  but  because  only 
the  satisfaction,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of 
Christ  is  my  righteousness  before  God,  and 
that  I  cannot  receive  and  apply  the  same  to 
myself  any  other  way  than  by  faith  only. 
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Comments. — The  discourse  to  which 
this  passage  belongs,  grew  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  related  in  verse  1,  and  has  for 
its  theme,  the  true  greatness  of  Christ* s 
disciples  in  relation  to  one  another.  Hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  first  part,  shown  in  what  this 
true  greatness  consists  (namely,  in  humil¬ 
ity  and  love),  our  Saviour,  in  that  part 
which  forms  our  lesson,  proceeds  to  show 
on  what  it  is  founded  and  how  it  express¬ 
es  itself. 

11.  We  have  the  same  saying  again, 
at  Lute  xix.  10.  See  also  Matthew 
X.  6  ;  XV.  24;  Luke  ix.  56. 

12,  13.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
which  we  find  again  in  Luke  xv.  where 
it  is  associated  with  the  parable  of  the 
Lost  Coin  and  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
It  portrays  the  seeking  love  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  for  that  which  is  lost.  The  Shepherd 
here,  is  Jesus  Himself,  who  elsewhere 
(John  X.  14)  says:  “  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd.”  The  lost  sheep  denotes, 
first,  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  We 
are  all  lost,  in  the  sense  of  having  gone 
astray  from  the  fold,  and  wandered  from 
the  true  path.  We  are  lost,  first,  because 
we  belong  to  a  lost  race  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  personally  and  wdlfuliy 
wandered  from  God.  If  we  thus  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  lost  sheep,  our  human  race, 
as  a  whole,  we  shall  then,  in  the  ninety- 
nine  that  went  not  astray,  see  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  worlds  or  creations.  Our 
world  is  but  one  of  a  countless  multitude; 
it  is  but  as  a  speck  in  the  universe  of 
God.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
other  creations,  we  know  that  our  world 
is  as  a  lost  sheep,  having  gone  astiay 
through  sin.  And  we  are  here  taught  that 
as  a  shepherd  cares  most  for  the  sheep 
that  is  lost,  leaving  the  rest  to  go  after 
it ;  so  Christ,  because  mankind  are  lost 
in  sin,  stoops  to  our  poor  world  and  con¬ 
centrates  His  love  upon  it,  though  it  be 
but  as  dust  amid  the  countless  multitudes 
of  His  worlds. 

Or,  secondly,  we  may  take  a  less  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  and,  by  the  lost  sheep, 
understand  the  individual  who  has  wan- 
,  dered  into  sin,  as  distinguished  from 
others,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  some 
true  sense,  that  they  have  not  gone  as¬ 
tray  or  are  not  at  the  time  going  astray 
in  like  manner.  “  I  have  gone  astray 
like  a  lost  sheep,”  says  the  Psalmist 
(cxix.  176).  Here,  again,  it  holds 
good,  and  is  taught  in  this  parable  that 


as  a  shepherd  is  most  concerned  for  his 
lost  sheep,  and  a  mother  feels  most  for 
her  weakest  child  ;  so  Christ  is  most 
concerned  for  any  child  of  His  that  may 
be  lost  in  sin,  and  rejoices,  with  especial 
rejoicing,  over  every  returning  penitent. 
If  we  take  this  view,  however,  and  teach 
it,  we  must  be  very  careful  to  guard 
against  leaving  the  false  and  dangerous 
impression,  that  Jesus  loves  the  sheep 
which  goes  astiay  more  than  the  one  that 
does  not ;  or  that  it  belongs  to  the  order 
of  things  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  one  should  first  wander  away  from 
God  and  lead  a  life  of  sin  in  order  that 
God’s  free  grace  may  afterwards  be  mag¬ 
nified  by  his  return.  This  beautiful  par¬ 
able  may  be  so  abused  as  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  doctrine.  If  w’etake  this 
view  of  the  parable  (as  we  justly  may) 
and  understand  by  the  lost  sheep,  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  as  distinguished  for  the 
time  being  from  others,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  seek  after  lost  sheep,  is  not  a 
good  shepherd’s  regular  work,  but  only 
an  exceptional  act.  It  is  his  work  to 
care  for  the  flock,  lead  it  to  pasture, 
watch  over  it,  protect  it,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  the  sheep  from  straying. 
With  this  view  of  the  order  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  there  is  nothing  in  our  Saviour’s 
words  that  is  at  variance;  with  the  truth 
and  we  must  not  so  pervert  His  parable 
as  to  make  it  place  a  premium  upon  wil¬ 
ful  sinning. 

The  going  into  the  mountains  and  seek¬ 
ing^  refers,  first  of  all,  to  the  Incarnation, 
Life  and  Ministry  of  Christ.  His  com¬ 
ing  down  to  our  w'orld  was  a  going  into 
the  mountainous  regions  of  sin,  in  which 
mankind  has  become  lost.  When  we  see 
Him  suffering  and  dying,  we  see  Him 
treading  the  rough,  rocky  and  thorny 
road  over  which  He  had  to  pass  to  seek 
His  lost  sheep.  When  we  see  Him  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  dead  and  ascending  to 
heaven,  we  see  Him  returning,  in  joy  and 
triumph,  bearing  upon  His  shoulder  the 
found  and  rescued  sheep  of  our  redeemed 
humanity.  Moreover,  w’hat  He  thus  did 
once  for  our  human  race  as  a  whole.  He 
is  now  doing  continuously  ;  by  His  Spir¬ 
it  and  grace  He  is  continually  seeking 
after  every  sinner  who  is  wandering  away 
from  Him. 

The  words,  if  so  be  that  he  find  if,  re¬ 
mind  us,  that  our  being  found  depends, 
not  solely,  on  our  Saviour’s  seeking  us, 
but  on  ourselves  also.  He  can  find  us, 
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only  as  we  are  willing  that  He  should 
find  us.  We  are  taught  here,  as  every¬ 
where  in  the  Gospel,  what  a  fearful  pow¬ 
er  we  possess,  of  frustrating  the  purposes 
of  our  Saviour’s  love.  As,  on  a  certain 
occasion.  He  said  of  Jerusalem  :  “  How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  child¬ 
ren  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not  ”  (Matthew  xxiii.  37). 

15.  Between  thee  and  him  alone. 
That  is,  in  distinction  from  commuuica- 
ting  it  to  others.  Let  us  here  learn  an 
important  lesson  in  relation  to  speaking 
of  other’s  faults.  If  we  speak  of  another’s 
fault,  let  it  not  be  publicly,  in  the  spirit 
of  scandal,  but  to  the  person  himself,  in 
the  spirit  of  love.  How  much  mischief 
and  unhappiness  would  be  avoided,  if,  in 
dealing  with  offenders,  the  order  which 
our  Saviour  here  lays  down,  were  always 
observed  !  Thou  hast  gained,  thy  brother ; 
i.  e.,  to  be  still  a  brother  to  thee,  and 
gained  his  soul  for  God. 

16.  The  calling  in  of  witnesses  was  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  See 
Deuteronomy  xvii.  6  ;  xix.  15.  See  also 
John  viii.  17. 

17.  Only  after  the  failure  of  the  two 
previous  methods,  is  it  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Church.  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man,  &c.  This  refers  to  ex- 
communication  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  exclusion  from  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  &c.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  is  to  be  a  last  resort,  after  every 
other  effort  has  been  tried.  The  lan¬ 
guage  implies  a  strict  separation.  See 
Romans  xvi.  17  ;  2The3salouians  iii.Gand 
14.  It  does  not  signify,  however,  that 
we  are  not  to  continue  caring,  loving, 
praying  and  hoping  for  such  persons. 
One  object  of  their  being  cut  off  is  their 
own  amendment.  St.  Augustine  says  : 
“Though  we  esteem  him  no  longer  as  a 
brother,  yet,  not  on  that  account  is  his 
salvation  to  be  neglected.  For  even 
heathens  we  consider  not  as  our  breth¬ 
ren,  yet  for  their  salvation  we  always 
seek.  ” 

18.  Our  Saviour  here  declares  that 
such  a  power  of  excommunication  be¬ 
longs  to  His  Church,  and  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  it,  is  exclusion  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.  What  is  done  on  earth 
is  ratified  in  heaven.  See  Matthew  xvi. 
19  ;  John  xx.  23 ;  where  our  Saviour 
in  the  same  words  invests  His  Apostles 


with  this  power.  How  dreadful  a  thing, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  to 
be  excommunicated  from  the  Christian 
Church ! 

19,  20.  These  words  are  a  special 
promise  respecting  such  prayer  as  any 
number  of  persons  may  agree  in  making ; 
as,  for  example,  common  or  congrega¬ 
tional  prayer,  such  as  is  offered  in  the 
Church  by  Christians  in  common. 
They  also  assure  us  of  Christ’s  presence 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  His  name.  This  ought  greatly 
to  encourage  us  in  assembling  ourselves 
together  for  united  prayer. 


Brownie  in  Trouble. — A  horse  was 
prancing  over  the  fields  one  day,  when  he 
fell  into  a  ditch  and  could  not  get  out. 
He  was  in  great  trouble,  and  his  mates 
stood  around  in  a  fright ;  for  they  could 
not  help  him  either.  But  old  Whitey 
thought  of  a  plan  that  he  knew  would 
work.  He  bounded  off  to  tell  his  master, 
who  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He 
pulled  his  sleeve,  and  then  walked  away, 
but  the  master  did  not  follow  ;  so  he  tried 
again,  making  such  an  unusual  sound 
that  the  man  knew  at  once  he  wished  him 
to  go  to  the  pasture.  So  he  started,  and 
soon  found  ou  t  the  trouble.  Old  Whitey 
got  there  before  him,  and  kept  calling  as 
loud  as  he  could.  If  he  had  known  how  to 
talk  he  would  have  encouraged  Brownie 
by  the  news  that  his  “master  was  com¬ 
ing.”  When  the  poor  horse  was  helped 
out  and  stood  on  firm  ground  again,  you 
should  have  seen  how  Whitey  rubbed 
his  master’s  arm,  as  if  to  say,  “Thank 
you,  thank  you !  ” — Child’s  World. 


Over  the  principal  gate  of  the  old 
city  of  Konigratz,  Bohemia,  so  familiar 
with  those  who  had  read  the  story  of  the 
Bohemian  Reformation,  is  a  bas  relief 
representation  of  John  Huss  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  his  martyrdom,  and  underneath  the 
remarkable  text :  “  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin.”  The  whole  had  been  evidently 
plastered  over  centuries  ago,  when  the 
sight  of  it  would  have  been  specially  ob¬ 
noxious  ;  but  now  the  coating  is  worn  off, 
and  original  lines  distinctly  reappear. — 
Observer. 
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JUNE  17. 


EESSON  XXIV. 


1877. 


Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  John  xv.  1~6. 

THE  TRUE  VINE. 


1.  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the 
husbandman. 

2.  Every  branch  in  me  thatbeareth  not  fruit, 
he  taketh  away  :  and  every  branch  that  beareth 
fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit. 

3.  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which 
I  have  spoken  unto  you. 

4.  Abide  in  me,  and  1  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 


the  vine:  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me. 

5.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  lie 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing. 

6.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered :  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ver.  1.  State  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  discourse  was  delivered.  What  does  our 
Saviour  declare  Himself  to  be?  What  does 
He  mean  by  the  true  vine?  Who  is  the  hus¬ 
bandman?  What  is  a 

2.  Who  are  the  branches?  Ver.  5.  What  is 
done  with  the  branch  that  bears  not  fruit? 
What  is  meant  by  hearing  finiit  f  What  is 
meant  by  taking  awayf  May  one  be  a  branch 
in  Christ  and  yet  bear  no  fruit  ?  What  is  done 
with  the  branch  which  bears  fruit?  what 
is  it  to  purge  ?  What^s  the  object  of  the  pnrg- 
ing?  By  what  means  are  Christians  purged  ? 
How  does  this  correspond  with  the  way  in 
which  the  vine  is  treated? 

3.  What  does  Je.^'us  here  say  of  His  disci¬ 
ples?  What  does  He  mean  by  clean?  How 
had  they  been  made  clean  ?  Does  this  mean 
that  they  needed  no  further  cleansing? 

4.  What  is  it  to  abide  in  Christ?  May  one 


be  in  Him,  and  yet  not  abide  in  Him  ?  How 
alone  can  the  branch  keep  alive  and  bear  fruit  ? 
What  becomes  of  it  if  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
vine?  How  alone  can  Christians  keep  alive 
and  bear  fruit?  What  becomes  of  them  if 
they  do  not  abide  in  Christ? 

5.  What  does  Jesus  again  say  of  the  relation 
between  Himself  and  His  disciples?  What  is 
it  in  the  branch  that  keeps  it  alive  and  fruit¬ 
ful  ?  The  life  of  the  vine.  What  is  it  in  Chris¬ 
tians,  then, that  keeps  them  alive  and  fruitful? 
The  life  of  Christ,  the  true  vine.  When  are 
we  made  branches  of  Christ  and  partakers  of 
His  life?  At  our  baptism.  Is  this  sufficient ? 
What  more  is  necessary? 

6.  What  becomes  of  him  who  does  not  abide 
in  Christ?  What  fire  is  meant?  Is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  many  Christians  will  perish  in  this 
way  ?  Ought  we  to  fear  lest  this  may  befall 
us  ?  What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXIV.  Lord's  Day. 


62.  But  why  cannot  our  good  works  be  the 
whole  or  part  of  our  righteousness  before  God  ? 

Because  that  the  righteousness  which  can  be 
approved  of  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  must 
be  absolutely  perfect,  and  in  all  respects  con¬ 
formable  to  the  divine  law ;  and,  also,  that  our 
best  works  in  this  life  are  all  imperfect  and 
defiled  with  sin. 

63.  What!  do  not  our  good  works  merit, 


which  yet  God  will  reward  in  this  and  a  future 
life  ? 

This  reward  is  not  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

64.  But  doth  not  this  doctrine  make  men 
careless  and  profane  ? 

By  no  means ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  those, 
who  are  implanted  into  Christ  by  a  true  faith, 
should  not  bring  forth  fruits  of  thankfulness. 


1.  Give  us,  O  Lord,  the  eye  of  faith 

The  inner  world  to  see. 

Then,  holy  angels  we  shall  view 
And  their  blest  ministry. 

2.  Angelic  faces  we  shall  see. 

Angelic  wings  o’erspread 
Above  Thy  holy  altar.  Lord, 

And  Thee,  the  living  Bread. 


3.  And  we  shall  hear  angelic  harps. 

And  heav’nly  ministrelsy. 

When  one  repenting  sinner  turns 
With  contrite  heart  to  Thee. 

4.  And  when  we  see  the  deepening  calm, 

And  watch  the  quiv’ring  breath 
That  trembles  on  the  lips  in  prayer 
Of  holy  saints  in  death,  etc. 
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Comments. — The  Lesson  is  a  part  of 
our  Saviour’s  farewell  discourse  to  His 
d’sciples.  It  was  delivered  under  very 
solemn  circumstances  ;  on  the  last  night 
of  His  life  on  earth ;  just  after  celebrat¬ 
ing  for  the  last  time  the  Passover  and 
instituting  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  just 
before  proceeding  to  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

The  closing  words  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  “  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,”  indi¬ 
cate  the  breaking  up  of  the  Passover 
Supper,  and  the  preparation,  at  least,  to 
depart.  Because  of  these  words,  it  is  by 
some  supposed,  that  what  now  follows 
was  spoken  in  the  open  air  while  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Garden.  Others,  however,  suppose 
that  the  discourse  was  delivered  before 
quitting  the  room  where  the  Passover 
had  been  kept. 

Our  Saviour’s  words  about  Himself 
as  the  vine,  are  not  a  parable  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  rather  a  similitude  or 
comparison,  like  that  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  in  John  x.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  outward  occasion  was  afforded 
for  this  parabolic  saying,  by  the  sight  of 
a  vine;  either  a  vine  by  the  wayside, 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  out  of 
doors) ;  or  a  twig  stretching  in  through 
the  window  or  the  decoration  of  the 
apartment  with  the  foliage  of  the  vine, 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  still  in 
the  room) ;  or,  finally,  the  artificial 
vine,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus, 
adorned  the  door  of  the  Temple.  It  is 
not,  essential  however,  to  suppose  such 
an  external  occasion. 

1.  The  vine  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
significant  emblems  of  nature ;  vigorous, 
beautiful,  widely  spreading,  its  fruit  the 
noblest  of  all  the  earth’s  productions. 
Hence,  frequent  use  of  it  is  made  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  it  stands  as  a 
type  of  fruitful  growth  generally ;  as  a 
figure  of  Israel,  and  also  as  representing 
the  Messiah  and  His  people.  See  Jer. 
ii.  21;  Ezek.  xix.  10;  Joel  i.  7;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  9-15.  Our  Saviour,  also,  used 
this  image,  elsewhere,  in  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard.  See  Mark  xii.  1. 

The  true  vine. — That  is,  the  real, 
genuine  vine,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  force  of  the  word 
trite,  in  this  place,  becomes  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  the  spiritual  re¬ 
ality  is  nsver  a  copy  or  similitude  of  the 
reality^  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 


earthly  is  always  a  copy  or  similitude 
of  the  spiritual.  Our  Saviour’s  words 
imply  that  the  earthly  vine  is  not  the 
real  vine,  of  which  He  is  a  copy,  but  that 
the  real  vine  is  Himself,  of  which  the 
earthly  is  a  copy.  This  is  the  force  of 
the  word  “true,”  generally,  in  St.  John; 
as,  the  true  light,  (i.  9)  ;  the  true  bread 
from  heaven,  (vi.  32).  The  central 
significance  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  vine  which 
pours  itself  into  the  branches  and  keeps 
them  green,  living  and  fruitful.  The 
branches  are  joined  to  the  vine,  not  by 
any  external  attachment,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  common  life.  And  it  is  in 
this  way  precisely  that  Christians  are 
joined  to  Christ,  namely,  by  the  power 
of  a  common  life ;  His  life  in  them,  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  sin  and  death. 

2.  Further  on  (ver.  5),  our  Saviour 
says;  “Ye  are  the  branches  ”  His  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  branches.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  men,  simply  as  human  beings,  are 
branches  in  Christ.  We  are  branches 
of  the  true  vine  only  as  we  have  been 
engrafted  into  Christ  as  the  Second 
Adam  of  our  race,  and  have  thus  been 
made  partakers  of  His  life  as  the  germ 
of  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  us.  It  is 
the  grace  of  our  baptism  which  makes 
us  branches  of  Christ.  This  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  true, 
living,  and  fruitful  branches.  We  can 
be  such  only  by  abiding  in  the  vine, 
through  constant  repentance,  faith,  love 
and  obedience.  That  our  Saviour  is  here 
speaking,  not  narrowly  of  such  only  as 
are  real  and  true  Christians,  in  the  full 
sense,  but,  broadly,  of  all  such  as  have 
been  incorporated  into  Him,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  already  at 
the  very  beginning  He  speaks  of  such 
branches  as  hear  no  fruit.  To  be  a 
branch  is  one  thing ;  to  be  a  good 
branch,  is  another.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  there  may  be  bad  Christians,  just 
as  there  may  be  disobedient  children; 
just  as  there  may  be  worthless  branches- 
A  vine  has  some  branches  which  never 
bear  fruit;  some  which  bear  fruit  for  a 
while  and  then  wither  and  die.  All 
this  seems  to  represent  a  corresponding 
reality  in  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  Christian  people. 

Our  Saviour,  in  this  verse,  shows  how 
the  heavenly  Husbandman  treats  the 
branches  of  the  true  vine.  He  acts  just 
as  the  earthly  vine  dresser.  That  is,  He 
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uses  the  pruniug-knife.  An  unfruitful 
branch  is  removed,  a  fruitful  one  is 
purged.  That  is,  all  wild  grow’th  and 
superfluous  shoots  are  cut  away,  that  the 
fruit  may  be  more  and  better.  God 
prunes  and  purges  ua  by  that  discipliue 
of  suffering  and  tribulation  which  none 
of  us  can  escape.  In  suffering  and  trial, 
the  Christian  must  think  that  God  is 
pruning  him,  and  preparing  him  to  bear 
nobler  fruit. 

3.  Jesus,  with  a  reference  to  what  He 
had  just  said  of  purging,  heye  calls  the 
disciples  clean.  By  the  word  is  here  sig¬ 
nified,  not  any  definite  discourse  that  He 
had  spoken,  but  His  life  and  ministry 
in  general.  That  He  calls  them  clean, 
does  not  imply  that  they  needed  no  fur¬ 
ther  cleansing.  Those  who  are  Christ’s 
have  been  made  clean,  yet  so  that  they 
need  to  be  continually  cleansed.  They 
have  been  justified,  in  the  past,  that  they 
may  be  sanctified  in  the  present  and 
future.  With  regard  to  this  present 
verse,  it  is  correct  to  say :  “  That  which 
is  clean  bears  fruit;  that  which  bears 
fruit  becomes  also  clean.” 

4.  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  be  in  Christ,  as  a 
branch  of  the  true  vine,  but  also  to  abide 
in  Him.  The  order  of  the  words  implies 
that  His  abiding  in  us  is  dependent  on 
our  abiding  in  Him.  He  can  abide  in  us 
only  as  we  willingly  abide  in  Him.  For 
we  have  the  power,  by  willful  siu,  to 
separate  ourselves  from  Him.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour  adds  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  abide  in  Him.  No  branch  can  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  but  only  as  it  is  joined  to 
the  vine,  with  its  root  drawing  nourish¬ 
ment  and  life  from  the  ground.  So  no 
Christian  can  be  a  living  and  fruitful 
Christian,  except  as  abiding  in  Christ. 
Separated  from  Him,  he  loses  all  vita¬ 
lity  ;  his  Christian  character  withers  and 
dies. 

5.  Our  Saviour  once  more  repeats  the 
theme  of  the  whole  discourse.  Much 
fruit.  Here,  as  in  verse  2,  fruit  must 
not  be  taken  to  signify  either  external 
good  works,  apart  from  inward  faith 
and  life;  or  inward  faith  and  life  apart 
from  good  works.  Both  are  included. 
The  fruit  which  is  looked  for,  is  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  our  new  nature,  first  in  inward 
power,  and  then  in  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Just  as  the  fruit  which  the  vine¬ 
dresser  seeks,  is  the  cluster  of  grapes, 
as  the  complete  manifestation  of  that  in¬ 


ward  virtue  which  he  has  first  sought  to 
nourish  in  the  branch. 

Withoiit  Me;  i.  e.,  apart  from  Me, 
after  the  image  of  a  branch  separated 
from  the  vine.  Can  do  nothing,  i.  e., 
nothing  that  is  real  and  good.  Our 
Saviour  uses  the  emphatic  word  nothing, 
because,  in  fact,  w’hatever  acts  men  may 
do  apart  from  Him  are  null  and  worth¬ 
less.  Only  what  is  done  through  abid¬ 
ing  in  Him  is  real,  good  and  abiding. 

6.  Verse  2,  already  mentioned,  the 
taking  away  of  the  unfruitful  branch. 
There,  however,  the  reference  w^as  to  such 
branches  as  were  unfruitful  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  i.  e.,  such  Christians  as,  though 
once  truly  engrafted  into  Christ  as  the 
vine,  never  developed  a  true  Christian 
character  and  life.  In  ver.  G,  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  rather  to  such  branches  as  bore 
fruit  for  a  while,  but  became  unfruitful 
because  thev  did  not  abide  in  Christ. 
In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  we  have 
such  Christians  represented.  (Matt.  xiii. 
5,  6.) 

The  language  here  is  again  drawn 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  vine-dress¬ 
er  deals  with  the  dead  and  worthless 
branches  which  are  cut  ofl^.  They  are 
gathered  together  and  burned.  The 
fire  here  spoken  of  is,  in  the  last  sense, 
no  other  than  the  “everlasting  fire,”  of 
which  Jesus  speaks  in  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

An  Infidel  judge  used  to  take  an  old 
colored  servant  with  him  through  his  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  one  day  he  said  to  him,  “Sam¬ 
bo,  how  is  it  that  you  are  all  the  time 
talking  about  your  conflicts  with  the  de¬ 
vil  ?  I  never  have  any  trouble  wfith 
him.”  The  poor  colored  man  didn’t 
know  his  Bible,  and  he  could  not  answer 
the  judge.  The  judge  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  and  carried  a  gun  with  him  ; 
and  they  saw  some  wild  ducks  in  a  pond 
one  day,  and  the  judge  killed  one  and 
wounded  another,  and  he  didn’t  go  for 
the  dead  duck  at  all,  but  said,  “Sambo 
jump  into  the  water  and  get  that  wound¬ 
ed  duck  before  he  gets  away ;  hurry,  hur¬ 
ry!  After  you  get  the  wounded  duck 
then  go  and  get  the  dead  one.”  Sambo 
had  got  his  illustration,  and  said,  “  I 
think  I  can  tell  you  now  and  explain  the 
difference  betw’een  you  and  me.  The  fact 
is  you  are  dead,  the  devil  don’t  trouble 
himself  about  you  any  way ;  but  I  am 
wounded  and  trying  to  get  away,  and  that 
is  the  difference.” 
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1877. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  John  iii.  1-5, 

THE  NEW  BIRTH. 


1.  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees  named 
Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews. 

2.  1  he  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said 
unto  him,  Pabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him. 

3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be 


born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

4.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him.  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the 
second  time  into  his  mother’s  womb,  and  be 
born? 

5.  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  did  this  conversation  take  place  ?  In 
what  period  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry  ? 

Ver.  1.  Who  was  Nicodemus?  Who  were 
the  Pharisees?  Were  they  generally  well-dis¬ 
posed  towards  Jesus?  Is  it  probable  that  Nico¬ 
demus  was  well-disposed  towards  Him  ?  Where 
do  we  find  Him  mentioned  again  ?  Johnvii. 
50 :  xix.  39. 

2.  Why  did  he  come  by  night?  What  did 
he  say?  What  does  Rabhi  mean?  Was  he 
right  in  calling  Jesus  a  Teacher?  Did  Jesus 
come  simply  to  teach  men  ?  What  did  He  come 
for  ? 

3.  What  did  Jesus  answer?  What  is  meant 
by  the  kingdom  of  God  f  By  seeing  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  f  Must  we  belong  to  this  kingdom 
in  order  to  be  saved?  Do  we  belong  to  it 
by  our  birth?  How,  then,  must  we  come 
into  it  ? 


4.  Did  Nicodemus  understand  Jesus?  What 
objection  did  he  make? 

5.  How  did  Jesus  explain  Himself?  Did  He 
say  the  same  thing  over?  With  what  differ¬ 
ence?  Does  Jesus  mean  two  births — one  of 
water  and  one  of  the  Spirit?  Does  being  born 
of  ivater  and  the  Spirit  refer  to  the  same  thing 
as  being  born  again  ?  What  does  our  Saviour 
mean  by  it  ?  Where  alone  has  water  anything 
to  do  with  our  salvation  ?  Is  baptism  a  being 
born  again  ?  Is  it  an  entrance  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven ?  Out  of  what  does  it  take  us? 
Into  what  does  it  transplant  us  ?  Is  it  enough 
for  a  child  to  be  horn  f  What  must  follow  ?  Is 
it  enough  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
What  else  is  necessary?  If  one  is  a  Christian 
by  baptism,  in  what  further  sense  must  he  be  a 
Christian  ?  What  should  all  baptized  persons 
be  doing  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXV.  Lord’s  Day. 
OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 


65.  Since  then  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  and  all  His  benefits,  by  faith  only, 
whence  doth  this  faith  proceed? 

From  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  faith  in 
our  hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
confirms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments. 

66.  What  are  the  sacraments? 

The  sacraments  are  holy  visible  signs  and 
seals  appointed  of  God  for  this  end,  that  by 
the  use  thereof  He  may  the  more  fully  de¬ 
clare  and  seal  to  us  the  promise  of  the  gospel, 
viz.,  that  He  grants  us  fully  the  remission  of 
sin,  and  life  eternal,  for  the  sake  of  that  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  accomplished  on  the  cross. 


67.  Are  both  word  and  sacraments  then  or¬ 
dained  and  appointed  for  this  end,  that  they 
may  direct  our  faith  to  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  cross,  as  the  only  ground  for  our 
salvation  ? 

Yes,  indeed ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us, 
in  the  gospel,  and  assures  us  by  the  sacraments, 
that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  depends  upon 
that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  He  offered 
for  us  on  the  cross. 

68.  How  many  sacraments  has  Christ  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  New  Covenant  or  Testament  ? 

Two,  namely,  holy  Baptism,  and  the  holy 
Supper. 


1.  My  spirit  on  Thy  care, 

Blest  Saviour,  I  recline, 

Thou  wilt  not  lead  me  to  despair, 
For  Thou  art  love  divine. 


2.  In  Thee  I  place  my  trust; 

On  Thee  I  calmly  rest ; 

I  know  Thee  good— I  know  Thee  just. 
And  count  Thy  choice  the  best. 
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Comments. — The  memorable  conver¬ 
sation  of  which  this  lesson  is  a  part  took 
place  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  Passover  which  fell  within  the 
period  of  our  Saviour’s  public  ministry. 
See^  chapter  ii.  13,  23.  Nicodemus  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  John  vii.  50 ; 
xix.  39,  which  passages  consult.  Like 
Saul  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  phrase  “  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  ”  designates  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  evidently  an 
earnest,  true-minded  man,  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  susceptibility  for 
that  which  was  holy.  He  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  our  Saviour’s  miraclts, 
which  had  indicated  to  him  that  Jesus 
was  in  some  sense  sent  of  God  and  that 
God  was  with  Him,  though  he  knew  not 
just  what  opinion  to  form  respecting  Him. 
Coming  to  Jesus  with  such  susceptibili¬ 
ties  and  good  dispositions,  our  Saviour 
recognized  the  higher  element  in  him, 
and  was  willing  to  open  to  him  a  view 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world 
and  spiritual  relations. 

2.  By  night.  Evidently  through  fear 
of  the  Jews.  This  dread  he  afterwards 
overcame,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Saviour’s  death,  he,  with  Joseph  of  Ar- 
imathea,  who  had  also  been  a  disciple, 
‘‘  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  ”  made 
open  confession  of  his  allegiance.  See 
John  xix.  39. 

Rabbi;  a  title  of  respect,  signifying 
Master,  or  Teacher.  Given  by  the  Jews 
to  their  doctors  or  teachers,  and  often  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jesus.  Matthew  xxiii.  7, 8  ; 
xxvi.  25 ;  Mark  ix.  5 ;  xi.  21  ;  John 
i.  38,  49,  &c.  Come  from  God.  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  words  that  Nico- 
demus  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  every  prophet 
of  God,  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  It  is 
evident,  that,  however  far  Nicodemus 
may  have  gone  towards  a  recognition  of 
Christ,  he  siill  regarded  Him  chiefly  as 
a  Teacher.  And  in  this  lay  his  error. 
For  Jesus  came  not  merely  to  teach,  but 
to  give  life ;  not  to  bring  new  doctrine 
only,  but  to  make  new  men. 

3.  Our  Saviour  directs  His  answer 
against  the  fundamental  mistake  of  Nico¬ 
demus.  He  speaks,  not  of  teaching  and 
learning,  but  of  being  born.  As  if  to  im¬ 
ply  ;  It  is  not  a  matter  of  doctrine,  first, 
but  of  life ;  not  a  question  of  doing  or 
leaving  undone,  but,  first  of  all,  of  6emy, 
of  becoming. 


Born  again.  The  words  may  also  be 
translated,  born  from  above.  ”  1.  Born. 

A  pregnant  word  which  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
life.  Note  the  following  points:  Our 
natural  life  begins  with  a  birth;  so  like¬ 
wise,  our  new,  spiritual  life  as  Christians. 
— Our  birth  is  accomplished  without  any 
power  of  our  own  ;  so,  likewise,  the  first 
great  fact  of  our  incorporation  into  the 
kingdom  of  God;  it  is  God’s  act,  not 
ours. — Birth  brings  a  new’  being  into  ex¬ 
istence,  with  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  at  once 
present,  needing  only  to  be  developed. 
So,  likewise,  when  we  are  born  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  all  that  belongs  to  a 
Christian  is  germinally  in  us,  needing  to 
be  called  forth  and  developed. — Birth  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  life;  growth  is 
necessary,  and,  in  order  to  this,  food, 
nourishment,  nurture. — It  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  birth,  that  the  one  born  is  al¬ 
ready  at  the  outset  what  he  must  after¬ 
wards  become.  A  child,  just  born,  is  al¬ 
ready  a  man,  in  germ  ;  but  he  must  by 
growth  become  a  man  with  a  fully  devel¬ 
oped  body  and  mind.  This  explains  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  Christians  are 
continually  declared  to  he  what  they  are 
continually  exhorted  to  become ;  e.  g.j 
they  are  declared  to  he  “  holy,  ”  that  they 
may  become  “  holy ;  ”  to  he  “  dead  unto 
sin,  ”  that  they  may  become  so. 

4.  Born  again.  As  distinguished  from 
our  first,  natural  birth.  Tnis  incorpor¬ 
ates  us  into  the  First  Adam  of  our  race. 
We  must,  by  a  corresponding  heavenly 
mystery,  be  incorporated  into  Christ,  the 
Second  Adam  of  our  race.  The  being 
born  again  is  here  essentially  the  same  as 
being  engrafted  as  a  branch  into  the 
true  Vine,  in  the  last  lesson. 

5.  Nicodemus  having  failed  to  appre¬ 
hend  our  Saviour’s  meaning,  and  having 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  birth,  our  Saviour 
speaks  more  explicitly.  Without  doubt, 
the  words,  “  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  ”  refer  to  the  same  thing  as  the  previous 
words  “  born  again,  ”  and  are  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  them.  Hence  they  cannot 
mean  two  births,  a  birth  of  water  at  one 
time  and’ a  birth  of  the  SjArit  at  another 
time.  Our  Saviour  in  both  cases  is 
speaking  of  one  birth.  Nor  can  it  be 
one  birth,  divided  into  two  parts.  A 
birth  is  one  thing,  and  cannot  be  divided. 
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Our  Saviour  speaks  of  a  new  birth ;  and 
then  says,  that  this  new  birth  is  ‘‘of  wa¬ 
ter  and  of  the  Spirit/^ 

These  words  are  often  wrongly  un¬ 
derstood  as  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
repentance  or  conversion,  without  which, 
as  we  all  know,  no  one  can  be  a  true 
Christian.  But,  1.  If  Jesus  had  meant 
such  a  change  of  mind  and  heart.  He 
could  easily  have  made  this  clear  to 
Nicodemus,  without  using,  in  His  expla¬ 
nation,  language  which,  on  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  must  have  been  more  puzzling  than 
that  used  at  first.  2.  In  such  a  change, 
we  ourselves  are  active ;  in  being  horn 
(of  which  Jesus  is  here  speaking)  we  are 
not  active.  3.  What  can  water  have 
to  do  with  such  a  change. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  Saviour  is  here 
speaking,  not  of  any  act  of  ours,  but  of 
an  act  of  God  toward  us  ;  not  primarily 
of  our  becoming  Christians  by  any  act 
of  repentance  or  faith,  but  of  our  being 
made  Christians,  first  of  all,  in  the  deep 
fundamental  sense  of  an  incorporation 
into  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam,  a  be¬ 
ing  engrafted  into  Him  as  the  True  Vine, 
a  being  born  again  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  without  which  there  is  no  room  for 
our  being  Christians  in  any  other  sense. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between 
these  two  things  ;  as  is  evident,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
while,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christians 
are  continually  exhorted  to  repent,  to 
walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  <fec.,  they 
are  never  exhorted  to  be  born  again. 

That  our  Saviour  here  refers  to  Bap¬ 
tism,  has  been  the  explanation  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  beginning. 
1.  Tnis  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  words 
themselves.  Among  those  things  which 
Christ  appointed  as  having  to  do  with 
the  work  of  our  salvation,  water  has  a 
place  in  Baptism  only,  and  nowhere 
else.  2.  Our  Saviour  is  here  speaking 
of  a  new  birth,  e.,  the  gift,  in  princi¬ 
ple  and  germ,  of  a  new,  spiritual  life. 
This  agrees  precisely  with  what  is  else 
where  said  of  Baptism.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19;  Mark  xvi.  16;  Acts  ii.  38;  Kom.  vi. 
3,  4;  Col.  ii.  12;  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  3.  In 

the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testanaent,  the 
Apostles  invariably  address  Christian 
persons  in  language  which  implies  their 
having  been  born  again.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  all  been  baptized.  4.  Our  Saviour 


here  speaks  of  an  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Such  baptism  has 
unversally  been  considered  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  even  by  those  who  deny  that 
it  confers  grace.  5.  Jesus  here  associ¬ 
ates  the  Spirit  with  the  water.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  Acts  ii.  38. 

Hence,  by  being  “  born  again,”  our 
Saviour  means  the  mystery  of  our  being 
in  baptism,  by  a  sacramental  act  on 
God’s  part,  incorporated  into  Him,  and 
made  partakers  of  His  life  as  the  Second 
Adam,  the  true  vine.  Baptism,  of  course, 
has  this  power,  only  because  it  was  or¬ 
dained  for  this  purpose  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Further,  we  are  made  Christians,  by 
God  s  act,  only  that  we  may  become 
Christians  by  our  own  act ;  (Christians, 
first,  in  principle  and  germ,  in  order 
that,  through  repentance,  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience,  we  may  become  fully  developed 
Christians.  How  dreadful  a  thing  it  is, 
if  (as  we  have  the  power  to  do)  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  grow  as  Christians,  after  we  have 
become  such  by  a  new  birth  ;  if  we  allow 
sin  to  hinder  the  development  of  the 
life  of  Christ  within  us! 


A  Judge  said  tauntingly  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  condemned  for  her  religion, 
and  who  had  great  faith  in  Providence, 
“  I  shall  send  you  to  the  prison,  and  then 
how  will  you  be  fed?”  Her  reply  was 
— “  If  it  be  my  heavenly  Father’s  will  I 
shall  be  fed  from  your  table.”  And  so 
it  was.  The  wife  of  the  Judge,  hearing 
of  this,  was  so  struck  with  the  WQman’s 
steadfastness  and  faith  in  God,  that  she 
supplied  her  with  all  she  needed  during 
her  imprisonment,  and  herself  was 
brought  to  the  Saviour.  God  cares  for 
His  children. 


Those  whose  business  it  is  to  go  down 
into  deep  wells  or  mines,  or  to  clamber 
down  the  sides  of  steep  precipices,  bind  a 
strong  cord  about  their  bodies,  which  is 
fastened  also  securely  at  the  top,  or  held 
in  strong  safe  hands.  Then  if  their  feet 
should  slip  they  would  not  fall  utterly. 
So  God  lets  down  His  love  cords  from 
heaven,  and  binds  them  about  His  people 
to  support  them  when  they  walk  amid 
perils,  enabling  them  to  say  :  “  Though  I 
fall  I  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  ;  for 
the  Lord  upholdeth  me  with  his  hand.” 
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Devoted,  to  tlie  Social,  Literary  and.  Deligions  Interests  of  Yonng 
IVEen  and.  Ladies,  and  to  tlae  Snnday-Scliool  Canse. 


Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Guardian  enters  upon  its  XXVIIIth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1877. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B.  ’ 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto : — 
“  Life — Light — Love.” 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  rea<iing  matter,  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
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Bismarck’s  Life  and  Labors. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  All  the  invasions  of  history  were 
produced  by  petticoats.”  If  I  remember 
correctly,  this  is  a  saying  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  it.  If  not  always  directly,  at  least 
indirectly,  woman  has  had  a  hand  in 
the  great  events  of  history.  Excluded 
from  your  Parliament,  and  Congress, 
your  Reichstag  and  Cortez,  even  from 
the  Cabinet  and  the  ballot-box,  she  sways 
a  mighty  sceptre  in  her  own  way.  We 
have  been  blaming  Mother  Eve  severe¬ 
ly  and  long;  but  Bethlehem  has  more 
than  atoned  for  Eden.  A  man  dis¬ 
covered  America,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  Isabellaof  Spain  Columbus  could  not 
have  achieved  the  discovery.  As  to  the 
invasions  of  history  we  must  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  let  Hugo  be  the  judge.  Bismarck’s 
mother,  from  a  boy,  turned  his  mind  to 
his  great  mission.  At  a  very  early  age 
she  awakened  ambition  in  her  sons ;  it 
was  particularly  her  desire  that  the 
younger  son,  Otto,  should  devote  himself 
to  the  diplomatic  career,  for  which  she 
considered  him  specially  fitted,  while 
the  elder  brother  was  from  the  first  des¬ 
tined  for  the  commission  of  (Landrath) 
Provincial  Counsellor.  Both  these  aspi¬ 
rations  were  fulfilled,  but  not  in  their 
mother’s  lifetime.  She  had  long  died 
when  her  younger  son  entered  on  diplo¬ 
matic  life.  But  for.  the  mother  of  Bis¬ 
marck  the  map  of  Europe  would  not  be 
what  it  is  now. 

All  the  European  statesmen  of  this 
century,  that  is  the  few  men  of  mark, 
who  stand  out  prominently  above  all 
others,  are  men  of  very  decided  and 
positive  views.  Metternich,  Thiers, 
Palmerston,  Gortschakoff  and  Bismarck, 
have  led  their  leaders  and  ruled  their 
rulers.  After  holding  seats  in  some  mi¬ 
nor  assemblies  the  latter  was  called  to 
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theUnited  Diet  in  1847.  All  Europe  was 
then  heaving  with  the  throes  of  a  revo¬ 
lution.  This  swept  over  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinent  in  1848.  Kings  fled  for  safety. 
A  morbid  untamed  spirit  of  democracy 
swept  away  every  opposing  obstacle.  A 
brother  of  William  1.  was  on  the  Prus¬ 
sian  throne.  A  good-meaning  and  pious 
monarch,  but  an  incapable  king.  He 
made  certain  concessions  to  the  clamors 
of  the  mob.  His  brother  William  yielded 
not  an  iota.  He  was  a  decided,  out¬ 
spoken  monarchist,  sincerely  believed 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  that 
they  were  the  best  rulers  for  Europe. 
Bismarck  was  of  one  mind  with  him. 
Both  were  thoroughly  hated  at  the  time. 
William’s  life  was  in  danger.  The  wild 
populace  made  clamorous  and  cruel  de¬ 
mands  on  him.  Bismarck  became  a 
member  of  the  famous  Diet  at  Frank- 
ford,  chiefly  composed  of  extreme  revo¬ 
lutionists — rebels  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  God  and  man.  At  first  their 
thrilling  speeches  somewhat  impressed 
the  mind  of  the  Pomeranian  member.* 
But  he  soon  saw  whither  the  wild  storm 
of  liberalism  was  tending.  After  a  cer¬ 
tain  liberal  speaker  had  descended  from 
the  tribune  amidst  the  great  applause 
of  the  asicmbly,  Bismarck  arose  I'or  the 
first  time.  It  was  an  unpropitious  time 
for  him  to  make  his  first  speech.  The 
people  had  lost  their  calm,  sober  pow¬ 
ers  of  reasoning.  He  was  then  young 
and  of  a  noble  appearance. 

“  His  stature  was  great,  his  plentiful  hair 
was  cut  short,  his  healthy,  ruddy  counte¬ 
nance  was  fringed  by  a  strong,  blond  beard, 
his  shining  eyes  were  soinew'iiat  prominent 
— such  w'as  his  aspect.  He  gazed  upon  the 
iissembly  for  a  moment,  and  then  spoke 
simply  but  w'ith  some  hesitation,  in  a  strong, 
sometimes  shrill,  with  not  altogether  plead¬ 
ing  emphasis :  ‘  For  me  it  is  difficult — after 
a  speech  replete  wdth  such  noble  enthu¬ 
siasm — to  address  vou  in  order  to  bring 
before  you  a  plain  restatement.’  ” 

After  speaking  for  a  short  time,  he 
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was  assailed  with  hisses  and  outcries 
against  his  views,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  make  himself  heard.  He  calmly 
drew  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
read  it,  leaning  in  an  easy  attitude 
against  the  stand,  until  the  presiding 
officer  would  restore  order.  When  that 
was  done,  he  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  few  more  sentences  amidst  great  dis¬ 
approbation  and  commotion.  This  kind 
of  pluck  could  not  be  put  down  or  satis¬ 
factorily  met  by  hisses.  From  this  time 
the  liberal  press  aimed  its  most  violent 
and  bitter  attacks  at  him.  Comical  and 
humorous  papers  published  caricatures 
of  his  person.  He  was  assailed  on  all 
sides  in  the  rudest  and  most  scornful 
manner.  And  often  he  struck  back  with 
equal  sarcasm  and  scorn.  Among  the 
lower  masses  pictures  effect  more  than 
elaborate  arguments  and  finely  turned 
sentences.  You  cannot  reply  to  picto¬ 
rial  attacks  and  perversions. '  Bismarck’s 
phiz  was  published  in  the  most  distorted 
forms.  In  later  life  he  lost  his  plentiful 
hair.  The  Klatterdatsch,  a  sort  of  Ber¬ 
lin  Punch,  ridiculed  his  bald  head,  and 
gave  great  prominence  to  a  few  hairs 
which  he  was  to  have  proudly  retained 
and  flourished  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

The  revolution  in  time  subsided.  Bis¬ 
marck  became  the  leader  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  When  William  ascended 
the  throne  he  felt  proud  of  bis  monarch, 
and  his  monarch  consulted  him  on  all 
leading  questions.  For  years  after  1848 
European  politics  was  at  sea.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  unfixed  and  uncertain.  It 
was  a  difficult  time  for  men  wffio  were 
at  the  helm  of  Government.  To  bring 
order  out  of  confusion  required  the 
highest  kind  of  statesmanship. 

Bismarck  w^as  needed.  Even  those 
who  hated  him  felt  and  acknowledged 
this.  He  became  minister  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Prussia  successively  at 
Frankfort,  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris. 
What  he  thinks  of  the  eely,  oily  tricks 
of  diplomacy  he  thus  describes  in  a  let¬ 
ter  : 

“  T  now  know  accurately  what  we  shall 
have  done  in  one,  two  or  five  years,  and 
could  bring  it  about  in  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  others  -would  for  a  single  day  be  rea¬ 
sonable  and  truthful.  I  am  making  enor¬ 
mous  progress  in  the  art  of  saying  nothing 
in  a  great  many  -^mrds.  I  -^nite  reports  of 
many  sheets,  ’\\diich  read  as  tersely  and 
roundly  as  leading  articles  ;  and  if  Man- 


teuffel  (an  eminent  Prussian  statesman) 
can  say  what  is  in  them,  after  he  has  read 
them,  he  can  do  more  than  I  can.  Each 
pretends  to  believe  of  his  neighbor  that  he 
is  full  of  thoughts  and  plans,  if  he  would 
only  tell  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  none 
of  us  know  an  atom  more  of  -wffiat  is  going 
to  happen  in  Germany  than  of  next  year’s 
snow.  Nobody,  not  even  the  most  mali¬ 
cious  skeptic  of  a  democrat,  believes  what 
a  quackery  and  self-importance  there  is  in 
this  diplomatizing.” 

What  seems  ambition  in  Bismark,  is 
often  only  a  sense  of  his  fitness  for  cer¬ 
tain  duties.  And  this  sense  he  frankly 
confesses.  Afrer  repeated  rumors  that 
Frederick  William  IV.  intended  to  ap¬ 
point  him  his  Prime  Minister,  the  king 
at  length  sounded  him  on  the  subject,  at 
the  same  time  reminding  him  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  difficulty  of  the  position. 
Instead  of  at  least  seeming  to  be  reluct¬ 
ant  he  frankly  replied  :  “  Your  Majesty 
can  surely  try  me  ;  if  it  prove  a  failure 
I  can  be  recalled  in  six  months  or  even 
sooner  than  that !  ” 

During  the  many  years  of  his  high 
position  as  head  officer  of  the  German 
Empire,  Bismarck  has  been  a  prodigious 
worker.  Instead  of  having  an  easy  and 
happy  career  he  is  tormented  with  all 
manner  of  privations  and  persecutions. 
Now  living  in  this  dingy  castle,  then  in 
that  half-furnished  palace,  sadly  musing 
over  thoughts  about  his  pleasant  home 
circle  far  away.  Sometimes  he  wishes 
that  his  enemies  would  succeed  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  removed,  so  that  he  could  re¬ 
tire  to  private  life,  and  live  in  love  and 
peace  with  his  family,  as  other  folks  do. 

F rora  Paris  he  writes  to  his  sister  : 

“  I  have  five  stoves,  and  am  freezing  ; 
— five  clocks  and  never  know  how  late 
it  is — eleven  great  looking-glasses,  and 
my  necktie  is  always  awry.”  lu  trav¬ 
eling  on  official  duty  in  a  Russian  win¬ 
ter  he  froze  his  face.  “  The  snow  was  so 
deep  that  we  literally  remained  sticking 
with  six  to  eight  horses,  and  had  to  de¬ 
scend.  It  <ook  us  an  hour  to  go  twenty 
paces.  Add  to  this  night,  and  wind — 
a  real  winter  journey.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  cold.” 
At  certain  times  he  seems  to  be  the  bu¬ 
siest  man  in  Europe. 

“  Until  half  past  three  this  morning 
I  -was  engaged  in  writing.  The  sun  then 
rose,  and  I  went  to  bed.  And  have 
been  at  the  ink-bottle  from  before  nine 
again.”  He  can  do  nothing  by  halves, 
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not  eveu  hunting.  “This  morning  I 
killed  fifty-three  pheasants  and  one  ka- 
sinckel  ;  and  yesterday  eight  stags  and 
two  moiifilouns.  I  am  quite  lame  in 
hand  and  cheek  from  shoe  ting.”  By 
day  aod  by  night  much  of  his  time  is 
taken  up  with  social  duties.  As  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  nation  he  must  min¬ 
gle  in  the  society  of  the  great,  often 
when  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  rel¬ 
ish  for  it.  He  writes  from  Berlin  to  his 
wife :  “  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
not  had  time  to  sleep  one  night  through. 
Yesterday  I  w’ent  out  at  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  came  home  five 
times  to  change  my  dress  in  a  hurry  ;  at 
eight  (in  the  evening)  again  I  went  to 
Pottedam,  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  returned  at  eleven.  Now  at  four 
(next  morning)  I  have  my  frst  free 
moment,  and  use  it  for  heaping  fiery 
coal  upon  your  black  head.” 

In  gay  Paris,  after  describing  to  his 
wife  the  splendid  reception  which  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  had 
given  him,  he  says:  “The  whole  eve¬ 
ning  there  was  rain,  and  I  was  alone  at 
home.  To  w’hom  could  I  go?  I  am 
more  lonely  in  the  midst  of  great  Paris 
than  you  are  at  Beinfeld,  and  sit  here 
like  a  rat  in  an  empty  house.” 

It  was  a  restless  life.  His  strong  con¬ 
stitution  repeatedly  gave  way  under  the 
burden.  But  for  his  fondness  for  horse¬ 
back  riding  and  hunting  he  could  not 
have  held  out  so  long.  In  snatches  of 
leisure  he  hurries  to  the  sea  side  or  to 
some  other  resort,  dashes  about  in  the 
chase  after  game,  through  wild  forests, 
then  hies  back  to  his  task  again. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  of  war  are 
gathering.  His  clear  far-seeing  eye  sees 
whither  the'  ship  of  state  is  tending. 
Amid  the  hatred  of  the  revolutionary 
rabble  he  guides  it  with  a  firm  and  stea¬ 
dy  hand.  Anonymous  letters  threaten 
him  with  assassination,  as  they  do  king 
William.  His  wife  was  naturally  alarmed, 
yet  woman-like  heroically  cheered  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  and  he  cheered  hers. 
“  Believe  in  God,  my  heart,  and  in  the 
proverb  that  barking  dogs  do  not  bite. 
The  enclosed  (a  copy  of  the  ninety-first 
psalm),  I  have  received  from  twm  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  this  morning.”  Good  friends, 
seeing  how  his  life  was  threatened,  sent 
him  the  psalm,  to  remind  him  how 
God  protected  His  people. 


Bismarck  was  the  exponent  and  leader 
of  a  certain  principle.  He  was  willing 
to  die  for  Prussia  and  her  king.  And, 
indeed,  if  his  policy  should  nave  failed, 
it  might  have  come  to  this.  He  saw 
the  danger,  and  must  have  seriously 
pondered  over  the  probability  of  such 
an  event.  He  said  at  this  time :  “Death 
on  the  scaffold,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  is  as  honorable  as  death  on  the 
battle-field.  I  can  imagine  worse  modes 
of  death,  than  the  axe.” 

Thoughts  like  these  tell  on  the  bravest 
and  strongest  man.  At  this  time  he 
looked  “  thiu,  healthy  and  sun-browned, 
like  one  who  had  traversed  the  desert 
on  a  dromedary.”  He  w’as  not  as  healthy 
as  he  looked.  Often  his  naturally 
strong  constitution  threatened  to  fail 
him  under  his  trying  burdens.  The  pro¬ 
blems  of  European  politics  became  dai¬ 
ly  more  complex.  Prussia  and  Austria 
clashed  ;  Bismarck  was  the  incarnation 
of  Prussian  ambition.  On  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  war  between  the  two  nations,  he 
narrowdy  escaped  assassination.  It  was 
after  a  severe  attack  of  illness. 

“  On  the  7th  of  May,  1866,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Count  Bismarck  was  walking 
abroad  for  the  first  time  after  his  illness, 
returning  from  an  interview  with  the  king, 
and  proceeding  up  the  centre  allee  of  Un- 
ter  den  Linden  (in  Berlin).  Almost  oppo¬ 
site  the  hotel  of  the  Imperial  Eussian 
Embassy,  he  heard  two  rapidly  fdlowing 
reports  behind  him.  As  it  was  afterwards 
found,  one  bullet  had  just  grazed  his  side. 
Count  Bismarck  turned  swiftly  around  and 
saw  a  young  man  before  him,  who  was  rais¬ 
ing  a  revolver  to  fire  a  third  time.  Bis¬ 
marck  met  the  man  quickly  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  by  the  throat,  but  before 
he  reached  him  the  man  fired  the  third 
shot.  It  was  a  glance  shot  on  the  riglit 
shoulder,  which  Bismarck  felt  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  Then  the  wretch  passed 
the  revolver,  as  quick  as  lightning,  from 
the  right  to  the  left  hand,  and  close  to  him 
fired  two  other  shots  at  the  Minister-Presi¬ 
dent.  One  shot  missed  him  in  consequence 
of  a  quick  turn,  only  burning  his  coat. 
The  other  struck  him  on  a  rib,  as  he  then 
thought  mortally.  He  handed  over  the 
criminal —whom  he  had  held  with  an  iron 
grasp— to  the  officers  and  men  of  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  soldiers  just  passing  by.” 

This  occurrence  delayed  his  return 
home.  Dinner  aud  pletisant  company 
were  in  waiting,  whom  he  saluted,  with 
his  usual  cordiality.  “Ah  I  what  a  plea¬ 
sant  party !  ”  he  exclaimed  as  he  beheld 
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them.  His  face  and  voice  were  as  calm 
as  usual.  The  company  had  not  heard 
the  startling  news  yet.  After  a  brief 
chat  with  his  guests  he  went  out  of  the 
saloon,  and  kissing  his  wife  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  he  said  :  “  My  child  !  they  have 
shot  at  me,  but  there  is  no  harm  done !” 
All  were  terror-stricken.  Standing 
around  the  table  with  his  guests,  he  of¬ 
fered  a  short  prayer,  as  his  custom  is. 
He  was  the  only  one  present  who  could 
eat.  He  gratefully  ate  his  soup  with  a 
relish,  but  the  rest  ate  not  a  morsel.  His 
eminent  surgeon,  after  hearing  various 
opinions  about  his  escape,  said  :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen  I  there  is  but  one  explanation. 
God’s  hand  was  between  them.” 

A  half  an  hour  after  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  king  William  arrived.  He 
hastened  away  from  his  unfinished  din¬ 
ner  to  congratulate  his  great  and  faith¬ 
ful  Chancellor.  A  great  crowd  with 
bands  of  music  gathered  around  his 
house.  He  had  to  make  his  first  speech 
from  a  window  to  the  people  of  Berlin. 
Bismarck  regards  his  escape  as  a  provi¬ 
dential  sign,  an  indication  that  God  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  course  and  mission. 

A  few  mouths  later  the  war  broke  out 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  A  brief, 
sharp  and  bloody  war  it  proved  to  be. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  July 
3.  In  the  midst  of  the  bloody  conflict 
kingWilliam  and  Bismarck  appeared  on 
the  battle  field,  mounted  on  magnificent 
horses.  “  The  First  Councillor  (Bis¬ 
marck)  on  the  mareVeranda — since  that 
time  known  as  Sadowa — on  the  field  of 
honor,  w^here  the  bullet  whistles,  and 
the  lance  is  couched,  and  death  is  rush¬ 
ing  round  in  every  shape, — behind  the 
venerable  king.  .  .  .  He  was  seen  to 
best  advantage  amidst  the  bullets  of 
Sadowa.  There  he  sat,  his  high  form 
upright  in  the  saddle,  upon  a  very  tall 
roan,  with  a  plain  paletot  over  his  uni¬ 
form,  while  his  piercing  eyes  scanned 
each  movement  from  beneath  his  helmet. 
And  thus  he  sat  and  rode  for  hours,  for 
momentous  hours,  behind  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter,  in  thunder  and  in  smoke.” 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  excited 
king  exposed  himself  to  great  danger. 
Shells  were  falling  and  exploding  around 
him.  Bismarck  gently  checked  him : 
“  As  a  major  I  have  no  right  to  counsel 
your  Majesty  on  the  battle-field,  but  as 
Minister-President  it  is  my  duty  to  beg 


your  Majesty  not  to  seek  evident  dan¬ 
ger  !  ” 

With  a  friendly  smile  the  king  re¬ 
plied  :  “  How  can  I  ride  off  when  my 
army  is  under  fire  ?” 

Bismarck  says  :  “  Whoever  has  once 
looked  into  the  breaking  eye  of  a  dying 
warrior  on  the  battle-field,  will  pause 
ere  he  begin  a  war.”  He  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  the  battle-field  :  “  Our  people 
(the  soldiers)  are  worthy  to  be  kissed  ; 
every  man  is  brave  to  the  death,  quiet, 
obedient,  moralized,  with  empty  stom¬ 
achs,  wet  clothes,  little  sleep,  boot-soles 
falling  off — friendly  towards  every  one, 
no  plundering  and  burning,  paying  what 
they  are  able,  and  eating  mouldy  bread. 
There  must  exist  a  depth  of  piety  in  our 
common  soldier  or  all  this  could  not  be. 
It  is  difiicult  to  obtain  any  news  of 
friends.  We  lie  miles  away  from  each 
other.  I  am  in  w^ant  of  an  inkstand, 
all  being  in  use.  I  rode  the  tall  roan  ; 
was  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle  without 
fodder.” 

Hext  to  the  king,  Bismarck  w^as  the 
most  applauded  man  in  Prussia,  after 
the  victory.  For  the  people  knew  ‘full 
well,  that  the  princes  and  great  generals 
only  followed  the  plan  which  he  had 
wrought  out.  Before  he  and  the  king 
had  left  Berlin,  towards  the  end  of  June 

news  of  the  first  victorv  arrived.  It  was 

•> 

of  an  afternoon.  As  Bismarck  left  the 
door  of  his  home,  the  multitude  stormed 
around  him.  “Every  one  wanted  to 
shake  hands  whth  him.”  Those  near 
him  saw  how^  deeply  he  was  moved.  In 
the  evening  a  great  crowd  surrounded 
the  royal  palace,  and  sang  Luther’s  bat¬ 
tle  hymn  as  only  Germans  can  sing  it : 

“  Ein’  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.” 

Thence  the  crowd  surged  around  to 
Bismarck’s  home,  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 
Long  and  lustily  they  shouted.  He  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window.  They  must  have 
a  word  from  him.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  indicate  that  he  would  speak.  In  a 
moment  all  were  hushed  to  almost 
breathless  silence.  For  the  second  time 
he  spoke  in  brief  to  a  Berlin  crowd. 
After  a  few  modest  words,  he  ended  by 
asking  them  to  cheer  the  king  and  the 
brave  soldiers.  At  the  moment  of  their 
loud  cheering  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
blazed  its  light  over  the  city,  attended 
by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder.  Above 
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the  shouts  of  the  multitude  Bismarck’s 
ringing  voice  was  instantly  heard  :  The 
heavens  fire  a  salute !  ”  Did  ever  war¬ 
rior  or  statesman  close  a  speech  in  a 
grander  style ! 

After  the  final  victory  the  king  and 
the  army  had  a  triumphal  entry  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  By  this  time  Bismarck’s  overtaxed 
constitution  gave  way  again.  His  place 
in  the  procession  was  immediately  before 
the  king,  amid  a  small  group  of  great 
warriors.  Few  in  the  countless  throng 
suspected  that  the  great  Chancellor,  sit¬ 
ting  so  tall  and  erect  on  his  gay  mare, 
was  at  that  time  of  triumph  wracked 
with  pain  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Bismarck  has  never  been  a  great  ora¬ 
tor,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term. 
One  of  his  admirers  wrote  of  him,  in 
1866 :  “No  oratorical  ornamentation, 
no  choice  of  words,  nothing  which  car¬ 
ries  the  audience  away.  His  voice,  al¬ 
though  clear  and  audible,  is  dry  and 
unsympathetic,  the  tone  monotonous,  he 
interrupts  himself,  and  stops  frequently; 
sometimes  he  even  stutters,  as  if  his  re¬ 
calcitrant  tongue  refused  obedience,  and 
as  if  he  had  difficulty  in  finding  words 
in  which  to  express  his  thoughts.  His 
uneasy  movement,  somewhat  lulling  and 
negligent,  in  no  wise  aids  the  effect  of 
his  delivery.  Still  the  longer  he  speaks 
the  more  he  overcomes  these  defects  ;  he 
attains  more  precision  of  expression,  and 
often  ends  with  a  well-delivered,  vigor¬ 
ous — sometimes,  as  every  one  is  aware, 
too  vigorous — peroration.” 

Another  writer  says  :  “  A  few  mo¬ 

ments  before  (speaking)  with  a  swift 
pen,  he  has  written  a  few  notes  on  a 
narrow  slip  of  paper,  which  looks  like 
a  recipe,  over  which  he,  while  turning 
his  thumbs  one  over  the  other,  balancing 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  speaking  to  the 
House,  occasionally  casts  a  glance  ;  but 
nevertheless,  he  stops  and  hesitates, 
even  sometimes  stammers  and  repeats 
himself ;  he  appears  to  struggle  with  his 
thoughts,  and  the  words  clamber  over 
his  lips  in  a  half-reluctant  way.  After 
two  or  three  words  he  continually  pauses, 
and  one  seems  to  hear  an  inarticulate 
sob.  He  speaks  without  gestures,  pathos, 
and  intonation,  without  laving  a  stress 
on  any  particular  word.  Sometimes  he 
accentuates  the  final  syllable  or  the 
halting  verb  in  a  manner  totally  wrong.” 


With  all  these  draw-backs  his  terse 
telling  sentences  became  popular  max¬ 
ims  and  political  proverbs.  Even  his 
bitterest  opponents  listen  to  his  speeches 
with  rapt  attention  and  interest.  “Gra¬ 
dually  his  speech  begins  to  fiow  and  to 
warm,  and  soon  unfolds  its  especial 
charm — that  original  and  fresh,  free 
and  straightforward  mode  of  expression 
to  wdiich  we,  in  our  common-place  days, 
were  quite  unaccustomed.” 

In  the  summer  of  1842  Bismarck,  then 
a  young  man,  was  on  duty  as  a  Cavalry 
officer  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr.  One 
afternoon  he  stood  with  other  officers  on 
the  bridge  over  a  lake,  as  his  groom, 
the  son  of  his  forester,  rode  one  of  the 
horses  to  water.  The  horse  fell,  and 
the  rider  sank  out  of  sight.  Bismarck 
had  from  boyhood  been  an  expert  swim¬ 
mer.  He  quickly  threw  aside  his  sword 
and  uniform,  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
to  save  the  life  of  his  trusty  servant. 
The  man  clung  so  fast  to  him  in  his 
death-grip,  that  Bismarck  could  not  use 
his  limbs.  T«)  loosen  his  embarrassing 
grasp  he  dived  into  the  deep  again.  Toe 
horror-stricken  crowd  gave  up  both  for 
lost,  as  for  a  while  they  saw  naught  but 
small  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface.  At 
length  the  mighty  swimmer  again  ap¬ 
peared,  and  brought  the  inanimate  ser¬ 
vant  with  him,  who  was  soon  thereafter 
fully  restored  again.  Prussia  highly 
rewarded  all  such  heroic  acts  with  a 
Safety  Medal.  This  was  conferred  on 
the  young  Cavalry  officer — a  simple 
Medallion  “  for  rescue  from  danger.”  It 
was  the  first  order  conferred  on  him. 
Since  then  his  great  breast  has  been 
covered  with  the  medals  of  the  highest 
and  most  brilliant  orders  in  the  gift  of 
European  Monarchs.  Among  them  all 
he  wears  the  Safety  Medal  with  the 
most  real  pleasure  and  manly  pride. 

Like  all  true  Germans,  Bismarck  has 
ever  had  a  warm  and  tender  home-feel¬ 
ing.  After  his  marriage  he  transferred 
his  abode  from  Schdnhausen  to  Ilein- 
feld,  the  birth-place  and  early  home  of 
his  wife.  There  she  had  spent  her  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  And  here  she  presided 
with  great  skill  over  her  household.  She 
was  an  expert  musician,  a  maternal  guar¬ 
dian  and  friend  to  the  poor  people  of 
the  estate  and  neighborhood,  a  nurse 
and  physician  to  the  afflicted,  for  she 
had  studied  medicine,  and  was  a  very 
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successful  practitioner.  Once,  when 
very  ill  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  sent  for 
his  wife.  She  dismissed  the  physicians, 
threw  away  their  bottles  of  medicine, 
and  successfully  treated  her  suffering 
husband  herselh 

Amidst  the  cares  and  trials  of  his 
great  duties,  when  assailed  by  the  Press 
and  opposing  potentates,  she  often 
soothed  his  troubled  spirit  with  her 
charming  music.  “  How  often  has  he 
sat  still  at  night  and  listened  to  her  me¬ 
lodies,  receiving  the  mighty  influence  of 
music  into  his  heart  of  hearts. ’’ 

Is  this  “man  of  blood  and  iron,” 
as  he  is  called,  capable  of  the  soft¬ 
er  and  tenderer  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture?  His  s’ster,  Frau  von  Arnim,  he 
loves  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
He  sits  up  till  after  midnight,  or  rises 
before  day,  in  order  to  write  an  enter¬ 
taining  and  chatty  letter  to  his  wife  or 
sister.  Amid  the  weightiest  duties  of 
State,  in  the  counsels  of  kings,  and  on 
the  battle-field  his  heart  tenderly  turns 
to  them.  Not  cold,  formal  letters  does 
he  write,  but  pours  out  his  heart  on  pa¬ 
per,  and  with  liveliest  interest  tells  them 
the  thousand  little  events  around  him, 
such  as  would  interest  a  lady.  At  the 
recurrence  of  every  birth-day  of  wife, 
child  or  sister,  he  secretly  schemes  with 
confidential  friends  and  merchants  to 
send  them  a  pleasant  surprise-present. 
Busy  Bismarck,  the  man  who  works  not 
only  like  a  Teuton,  but  like  a  Titan, 
loves  tenderly  as  a  brother,  husband  and 
father. 

I  am  no  apologist  for  Bismarck’s  early 
rowdyism  ;  nor  for  his  later  errors.  But 
with  all  these,  he  strikes  me  as  a  grand 
man.  All  the  more  so,  because,  in  the 
face  of  the  infidel  masses,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  avow  himself  an  humble 
follower  of  Christ. 

In  1850  John,  Evangelist  Gossner 
— “Father  Gossner,”  as  he  was  called, 
was  a  well-known  Christian  philanthro¬ 
pist,  in  Berlin.  First  he  was  an  humble 
Catholic  priest  in  a  country  village ; 
then  after  a  long  struggle,  he  left  his 
Mother  Church,  and  became  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  founder  of  many  charitable 
institutions,  and  missions  among  the 
heathen.  A  meek  disciple  of  Christ,  an 
humble,  plain,  but  powerful  preacher, 
abounding  in  all  manner  of  good  works, 
he  was  yet  despised  by  many  Protestants 


as  well  as  Catholics.  When  Bismarck’s 
first  son  was  born,  instead  of  applying 
to  some  distinguished  Ober-Consistorial- 
Rath,  he  asked  good  father  Gossner  to 
baptize  the  child.  The  following  is  his 
letter : 

“Reverend  Sir  : — Although  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  be  personally  known  to  you, 
I  venture  to  hope,  as  we  have  friend.s  in 
common,  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  baptize 
my  first-born  son  ;  and  I  beg  respectfully 
to  ask  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
your  engagements  to  perform  this  holy  of¬ 
fice  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  13th  current,  at  about  half-past 
eleven,  at  my  residence,  Dorotheen  Strasse, 
No.  37,  and  for  this  purpose  would  honor 
me  with  a  visit.  In  case  of  your  consent, 
I  trust  you  will  make  an  appointment  for 
to-morrow  afternoon  or  evening,  when  I 
can  visit  you  and  make  the  necessary  fur¬ 
ther  arrangements. 

With  great  respect,  reverend  sir,  I  re¬ 
main  faithfully. 

Yon  Bismarck  Schonhausen.” 

In  his  home  as  in  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  he  was  a  strict  but  wise  ruler.  His 
children  had  not  only  to  be  baptized  and 
confirmed  at  the  proper  time,  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  tuition  and  training 
aimed  to  cultivate  their  religious  habits 
and  life.  He  had  an  eye  on  their  studies. 
Every  Saturday  he  examined  them  on 
what  they  had  learned  the  week  past. 
In  later  years  his  great  public  duties 
often  left  him  no  time  for  this  weekly 
review. 

Bismarck,  like  his  Emperor,  is'  not 
ashamed  openly  to  profess  his  faiih  in 
Christ.  Like  a  true  German,  he  does 
not  hang  his  sacred  endeavors  and  striv¬ 
ings  on  the  great  bell,  or  make  a  parade 
of  his  religion.  He  prays  at  his  table, 
over  the  meals  of  his  home.  He  regu¬ 
larly  attends  Church  with  his  family  on 
Sunday  morning  ;  when  at  Berlin  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
he  was  confirmed.  He  mostly  receives 
the  Communion  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Pouchon,  who  instructed  and  confirmed 
his  children.  When  too  ill  to  attend 
Church  on  Sunday  he  usually  has  a 
young  clergyman  to  hold  a  private  reli¬ 
gious  service  at  home,  for  him  and  his 
household.  As  a  rule  he  receives  no 
visitors  on  a  Sunday  morning — “  for  it  is 
Sunday  in  Bismarck’s  house.” 

AYe  will  close  our  sketches  of  Bis¬ 
marck  for  the  present  with  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  to  his  wife.  It  was  penned 
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on  the  battle-field  of  Sedan,  two  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III. 

Vendresse,  3  Septr.,  1870. 

“  Dear  Heart :  The  day  before  yester¬ 
day  before  dawn  I  left  my  quarters  here, 
returned  to-day,  and  have  in  the  interim 
witnessed  the  great  battle  of  Sedan,  in 
which  we  made  about  thirty  thousand 
prisoners,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the 
French  army — we  had  been  pursuing 
fiom  Bar  le  Due — into  the  fortress, 
where,  with  the  Emperor,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  At  5  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  after  having  till  1 
o’clock  discussed  with  Moltke  and  the 
French  generals  the  terms  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  I  was  awakened  by  General 
Reille,  whom  I  know,  to  tell  me  that 
Napoleon  wished  to  see  me.  Unwashed 
and  without  breakfast  I  rode  toward 
Sedan,  and  found  the  Emperor  in  an 
open  carriage  with  three  aides-de  camp, 
and  three  on  horseback,  on  the  highway 
this  side  of  Sedan.  I  dismounted,  sa¬ 
luted  him  as  politely  as  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  asked  what  were  his  commands. 
He  desired  to  see  the  King.  I  informed 
him,  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  that 
his  Majesty  had  his  quarters  three  miles 
off,  at  the  place  where  I  am  now  writ¬ 
ing.  To  Napoleon’s  questions  where  he 
was  to  go,  I  offered  him,  as  I  did  not  know 
the  neighborhood,  my  quarters  at  Don- 
chery,  a  small  place  close  to  Sedan.  He 
accepted  the  offer ;  and  rode,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  six  Frenchmen,  by  me 
and  Charles,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
followed  me  through  the  solitary  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  toward  our  side.  Before  ar¬ 
riving  at  Donchery  he  regretted  his  de¬ 
cision,  on  account  of  the  crowd  that 
might  be  expected,  and  asked  whether 
he  might  alight  at  a  lonely  workman’s 
cottage  by  the  roadside.  I  told  Charles 
to  inspect  it,  who  reported  that  it  was 
poor  and  dirty.  Nimporte,  said  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  and  we  ascended  a  narrow  rickety 
staircase.  We  sat  an  hour  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  ten  feet  square,  with  a  deal  table 
and  two  rush-bottomed  chairs ;  the 
others  were  below.  A  mighty  contrast 
to  our  last  interview,  in  ’67,  in  the  Tui¬ 
leries.  Our  conversation  was  difficult, 
if  I  was  not  to  touch  on  things  which 
should  painfully  affect  the  man  so  terri¬ 
bly  cast  down  by  God’s  powerful  hand. 
I  had  sent  Charles  to  fetch  officers  from 
the  town,  and  to  request  Moltke  to 


come.  We  then  dispatched  one  of  the 
former  to  reconnoitre,  and  discovered  at 
a  half  a  mile’s  distance,  at  Fresnois,  a 
small  chateau  in  a  park.  Ttdther  1  ac¬ 
companied  the  Emperor  with  an  escort 
of  life  cuirassiers,  sent  for  in  the  mean¬ 
while  ;  and  there  we  concluded  with 
Commanding  General  Wimpffen  the 
capitulation,  in  consequence  of  which 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  Frenchmen, 
with  all  their  baggage,  became  our  pris¬ 
oners.  Yesterday  and  the  previous  day 
have  cost  France  a  hundred  thousand 
men  and  an  Emperor.  Early  this 
morning  the  latter,  with  all  his  atten¬ 
dants,  horses  and  carriages,  started  for 
Wilhelmshdhe,  near  Cassel. 

“  It  is  an  historical  event,  a  victory, 
for  which  we  most  humbly  thank  God, 
and  which  determines  the  war,  though 
we  must  continue  it  against  the  country 
now  without  a  ruler. 

“  I  must  conclude.  With  heartfelt 
joy  I  learnt  from  your  and  Mary’s  letters 
Herbert’s  arrival  with  you.  As  my  tele¬ 
gram  has  told  you,  I  saw  Bill  (his  sm) 
yesterday  and  embraced  him  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  presence,  bending  down  from  my 
horse,  whilst  he  stood  stiff  in  the  ranks. 
He  is  well  and  full  of  spirits. 

“  Farewell,  my  heart.” 

“  Yours,  etc.” 


The  Original  of  Gen.  Lee’s  Will. 

(  A  reader  of  the  Guardian  of  Martinsburg, 
Berkley  County,  West  Va ,  kindly  send^s 
us  the  following  letter.  His  official  position 
gives  him  access  to  the  Public  Archives. 
We  thank  him  for  his  interesting  communi¬ 
cation,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
him  often,  on  this  or  any  other  subject. — 
Ed.  Guardian.) 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  your  Washingtoniana  in 
the  May  Number  of  the  Guardian,  I 
notice  an  allusion  to  Major  Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  and  what  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  his  Will  to  show  his  peculiar  views. 

I  have  the  original  of  this  Will  now 
before  me.  For  your  information  I  send 
you  a  correct  copy  of  the  clause  you  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  Will  is  dated  1782. 
And  admitted  to  record  by  the  County 
Court  of  Berkley  County,  15th  April, 
1783.  The  paper  has  become  yellow 
from  age,  partly  broken  from  being 
folded,  the  writing  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct.  The  signature  of  the  deceased 
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■would  go  far  to  establish  the  theory  of 
character  reading,  by  the  signature. 
The  letters  are  very  irregular,  with  an 
occasional  tendency  to  dash.  Yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  formed  to  determine  the 
letter  intended  to  be  written.  A  person 
of  antiquarian  tastes  could  spend  an 
hour  in  this  office  very  pleasantly,  and 
find  much  to  recall  the  past.  I  have 
many  commissions  signed  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  as  well  as  Commissions  sign¬ 
ed  by  every  Governor  of  Va.,  in  regular 
succession,  commencing  with  Patrick 
Henry,  who  was  the  first  Governor  un¬ 
til  the  Con'^titution  was  changed,  which 
made  the  Magistracy  and  other  officers 
elective  by  the  people — several  deeds 
signed  by  Washington,  &c.,  &c.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Lee  Will. 

“  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not 
be  buried  in  any  Church  or  Churchyard, 
or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or 
Anabaptist  Meeting-house.  For  since  I 
have  resided  in  this  County  I  have  kept 
so  much  bad  company  when  living,  that  I 
do  not  chuse  to  continue  it  when  dead.  I 
reccommend  my  soul  to  the  Creator  of  all 
worlds,  and  all  creatures,  who  must  from 
His  visible  attributes,  be  indiffe;  ent  to  their 
modes  of  worship,  whether  Christians,  Mo- 
hamedans  or  Jews,  whether  installed  by 
education  or  taken  up  by  reflection. 
Whether  more  or  less  absurd.  As  a  weak 
mortal  can  no  more  be  answerable  for  his 
persuasions,  notions,  or  even  Scepticism  in 
Peligion  than  for  the  colour  of  bis  Skin.  ” 

His  instructions  regarding  his  burial 
were  not  observed,  as  his  body  was 
placed  in  a  Churchyard  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  house  that  General  Lee  occupied 
is  yet  standing.  It  is  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town, 
and  a  few  miles  from  Smithfield,  (  the 
Pumbadithus  of  Dr.  Davis’  Young  Par¬ 
son).  A  straggling  village  has  slotvly 
grown  near  the  Lee  house,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  known  as  Leetown. 
The  building  itself  is  characteristic  of 
its  eccentric  owner.  It  is  a  long,  low 
house,  one  and  one  half  stories  high. 
When  occupied  by  General  Lee,  the 
entire  interior  was  one  room,  with 
imaginary  divisions.  One  portion  he 
regarded  as  his  kitchen  and  kennel, 
which  was  occupied  by  his  servants  and 
hounds.  The  adjoining  space  was  his 
dining-room,  and  the  remainder  was 
used  as  his  chamber.  There  is  a  well- 
authenticated  tradition  that  Washington  | 


was  earnestly  desirous  to  reconcile  the 
feeling  of  antipathy  that  Lee  had  stead¬ 
ily  evinced  toward  him.  After  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  official  term,  and  on  his 
retirement  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  notified 
General  Lee  that  on  a  named  day  he 
would  dine  with  him  at  Leetown. 

The  feeling  of  hatred  yet  lived  in  the 
old  man.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  proposed  visit.  General  Lee  gath¬ 
ered  his  hounds  and  started  from  home. 
Washington,  ever  punctual,  on  arriving 
at  the  house,  found  it  closed,  and  on  the 
door  was  written,  “  No  bread  or  bacon 
cooked  here  to-day.  ”  The  two  officers 
never  met  afterwards,  and  the  estrange¬ 
ment  was  never  removed. 


A  Summer  Evening. 


(from  hebel’s  allemaxiax  poems). 

TEAXSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WE’iSEE,  D.  D. 


See,  how  the  sun  lags  on  his  way  ! 

He’s  home-sick  at  the  close  of  day. 

Just  mark,  as  ray  on  ray  dies  out, 

He  fans  his  ’kerchief  slow  about  — 

A  little  cloud  of  violet — 

And  wipes  his  brow  of  warmth  and  sweat. 

Indeed,  he  has  his  trials  too: 

In  summer-time  he’s  much  to  do. 

He  finds  his  hands  full  everywhere : 

Has  home,  field,  mount,  and  vale  in  care. 
All  ask  for  light  and  want  some  heat. 

And  for  a  benediction  speak. 

A  million  flowers  did  he  array, 

In  fairest  tints,  and  taste  display. 

Thence  many  a  bee  got  nectar-store. 

That  heard  him  say  :  “  Drink  deep  !  Take 
more  !  ’’ 

The  little  bug,  though  last  and  least, 

Could  sij)  enuugh  to  make  a  feast. 

He  many  a  little  pod  baptized. 

That  ripen’d  seeds  were  realized; 

And  sparrows  from  the  far-off‘ hills. 

Did  they  not  reap,  and  fill  their  bills  ? 

Not  one  went  hungry  to  its  nest, 

But  with  full  craw  could  soundly  rest. 

And  where  there  smiled  a  cherry  sweet. 

He  painted  o’er  its  pulpy  cheek. 

And  in  what  field  grew  ears  of  corn. 

Or  grapes  on  any  trellis  borne — 

But  these  he  quickly  sought  and  found, 
And  set  with  leaves  and  plume  around  ? 

He  has  been  bleaching,  too,  to-day. 

The  house  wife  gladly  hail’d  his  rays  ; 

His  subtle  power  wrought  on  the  sward, 
Yet  no  one  said:  Let's  thank  the  Dird!” 
And  where  some  dame  her  washing  spread. 
He  did  the  dyeing,  every  shred. 
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All  this  he  wrought.  And  everywhere 
That  reapers  laid  the  valley  bare 
Of  grass  and  grain,  he  noticed  it, 

And  did  the  h^aying — every  whit. 

It  is  a  mystery,  I  say — 

At  morn  it’s  grass — by  evening,  hay  I 

From  toiling  thus,  he  wearied  quite, 

Nor  needs  a  “  Lullaby  ”  at  night. 

No  wonder  that  he  pants  and  sweats  ! 

See,  on  yon  hill  a  seat  he  gets ; 

And  smiling  once  again  so  bright, 

He  bids  the  world,  at  last — “  Good  night !  ’’ 

Lo  I  Now  he’s  gone — I  do  declare ! 

The  cock,  tho’  on  the  church-tow’er,  there, 
Is  not  content,  but  tries  to  stare. 

“  You  greedy  thing  I  You  had  your  share.'^ 
“  But^  never  mind  !  He'll  fix  you  soon  , 

“  He'll  shroud  himself  in  darkest  gloom." 

We  sympathize  with  him.  Poor  man ! 

He  bears  his  home  cross,  as  he  can. 

He’s  not  at  peace  with  Madam  Moon  ! 
When  he  comes  home,  she  leaves  as  soon. 
Mark  what  I  sav— see  there— she’s  out ! 
She  wanders  in  the  grove  about. 

She  lingers  long — what  keeps  her  there  ? 
Ah!  Yes.  She’s  jealous — I  declare! 

“  Come,  Madam  /  He  has  gone  away  ; 

“  He's  fast  asleep,  we  now  may  say." 

Lo  !  Now  she’s  up  and  scans  the  vale  ; 

The  little  frogs  her  presence  hail. 

Suppose  we,  too,  now  go  to  bed? 

And  if  no  sin  lights  on  our  head, 

There  need  no  lullaby  be  sung — 

One’s  tired  when  the  work  is  done. 

And  since  the  hay ’s  on  little  heaps. 

He’ll  send  us  rest,  who  vigils  keeps. 


Willie  Sherman,  The  Boy  Sergeant. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


When  the  Greeks  captured  Troy,  they 
allowed  every  Trojan  to  bear  out  from 
his  home  such  treasures  as  he  valued 
mostly,  before  they  fell  to  plundering 
the  city.  It  is  said  that  the  brave 
^neas  marched  out  first,  carrying  the 
images  of  his  household  gods.  The 
Greeks  wondered  at  the  piety  of  a  man, 
who  would  not  try  to  save  his  silver  and 
gold  rather  than  his  gods.  In  their 
admiration  for  his  piety,  they  permitted 
him  to  bring  a  second  burden  out  of  the 
city.  He  came  carrying  his  old  father 
Anchises  on  his  back,  and  leading  his 
little  boy  by  the  hand.  This  astonished 
the  Greeks  still  more,  and  they  ordered 
that  ^neas  should  be  secured  in  his 
person  and  property ;  that  no  soldier 


should  hurt  a  man  who  was  so  n-ligious. 
It  is  true,  his  gods  were  idols,  the  work¬ 
manship  of  men.  But  the  poor  man 
knew  not  the  true  God.  It  was  the  oulv 
religion  he  knew.  And  this  was  to  him 
dearer  than  anything  else.  First  he 
looked  after  his  gods,  then  after  his 
father  and  child. 

This  is  a  dim  heathen  prophecy  of 
what  the  Gospel  requires  of  us.  First 
we  must  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
God  must  we  love  more  than  father, 
mother  or  child.  Next  to  Him  comes 
the  love  of  kindred — the  tender  grateful 
care  of  aged  parents,  the  love  for  one’s 
children.  What  cared  ^ueas  for  all 
other  precious  things  at  home — for  costly 
apparel,  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones, 
compared  with  his  aged  father  and  little 
boy. 

Warriors  are  often  considered  harsh 
and  hard-hearted.  Their  habits  and 
profession,  it  is  thought,  divest  them  of 
the  more  gentle  and  humane  feelings  of 
our  nature.  The  most  of  them  are  with¬ 
out  a  fixed  home.  Separated  from  their 
families  they  lose  the  relish  for  home-joys. 
Scenes  of  blood  and  the  hardships  of  array 
life  steel  their  hearts  against  the  gentler 
ties  of  home  and  kindred.  Thus  some 
erroneously  reason. 

During  our  civil  war,  in  1863,  Gen. 
Sherman  was  busily  engaged  with  his 
array  along  the  Mississippi  river.  For 
a  month  or  two  in  midsummer  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  fierce  conflict.  His 
heart  was  sick  to  see  his  family.  Mrs. 
Sherman  and  the  four  children  living  in 
Ohio  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp  near 
Vicksburg.  One  of  ti  e  children,  Willie, 
was  nine  years  old.  He  was  a  very 
bright  boy,  and  soon  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  soldiers.  His  father 
says :  “  He  used  to  ride  with  me  on 
horseback  in  the  numerous  drills  and 
reviews  of  the  time.  He  then  had  the 
promise  of  as  long  a  life  as  any  of  my 
children,  and  displayed  more  interest  in 
the  war  than  any  of  them.  He  was 
called  a  sergeant  in  the  regular  bat¬ 
talion,  learned  the  manual  of  arms,  and 
regularly  attended  the  parade  and  guard 
mounting  of  the  Thirteenth,  back  of  my 
camp.” 

At  length,  Sherman’s  army  moved  on 
to  Chattanooga.  He  and  his  family  took 
passage  on  a  steamer.  When  the  boat 
was  ready  to  start,  they  missed  Willie, 
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who  just  then  carnerunning  down  to  the 
wharf  with  a  small  double-barrelled  shot 
gun.  His  father  teased  him  for  carrying 
away  captured  property.  Soon  after 
the  boat  had  started,  the  boy  was  taken 
ill  with  typhoid  fever.  At  Memphis, 
they  carried  him  to  a  hotel.  Despite 
the  best  medical  skill  Willie  died.  Gen. 
Sherman  says:  “The  blow  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  one  to  us  all,  so  sudden  and  so  un¬ 
expected,  that  I  could  not  help  reproach¬ 
ing  myself  for  having  consented  to  his 
visit  in  that  sickly  region  in  summer 
time.  Of  all  my  children  he  seemed  the 
most  precious.  Born  in  San  Francisco, 
I  had  watched  with  intense  interest  his 
developmerts,  and  beseemed  more  than 
any  of  the  children  to  take  an  interest  in 
my  special  profession.  Mrs.  Sherman, 
Minnie,  Lizzie  and  Tom  were  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  we  all,  helpless  and 
overwhelmed,  saw  him  die.  Being  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  important  military 
enterprise,  1  had  hardly  time  to  pause 
and  think  of  my  personal  loss.^’ 

The  army  gave  Willie  a  military 
funeral.  Laid  in  a  metallic  casket,  the 
battalion  of  soldiers  of  which  Willie 
fancied  to  be  an  officer,  escorted  the  sor¬ 
rowing  family  with  their  lifeless  child  to 
the  steamer  •  on  their  return  to  Ohio. 
The  stern  duties  of  war  would  not  allow 
the  father  the  melancholy  privilege  of 
helping  to  bury  his  dear  boy.  How 
many  thousand  parents,  who  loved  their 
boys  as  tenderly  as  Gen.  Sherman  loved 
his,  did  the  “cruel  war”  bereave  of  their 
dearest  earthly  treasures! 

Willie  Sherman’s  fancy,  as  to  being  a 
Sergeant  in  Battalion  Thirteenth,  United 
States  Regulars,  became  after  his  death 
a  tender  reality  to  his  father. 

Soon  after  the  family  had  left,  Gen. 
Sherman  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Battalion : 

“  My  Deae  Friend  :  I  cannot  sleep  to¬ 
night  till  I  record  an  expression  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  my  heart  to  yon,  and  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  Battalion,  for  their 
kind  behaviour  to  my  poor  child.  I  realize 
that  you  all  feel  for  my  family  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  kindred,  and  I  assure  you  of  full 
reciprocity. 

Consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  pro¬ 
fession  and  office,  I  could  not  leave  my  post, 
and  send  for  the  family  to  come  to  me  in  that 
fatal  climate,  and  in  that  sickly  period  of  the 
year,  and  behold  the  result !  The  child  that 
bore  my  name,  and  in  whose  future  I  reposed 


with  more  confidence  than  I  did  in  my  own 
plan  of  life,  now  floats  a  mere  corpse,  seeking 
a  grave  in  a  distant  land,  with  a  weeping 
mother,  brother  and  sisters  clustered  about 
him.  For  myself,  I  ask  no  sympathy.  On, 
on  I  must  go  to  meet  a  soldier’s  fate,  or  live 
to  see  our  country  rise  superior  to  all  factions, 
till  its  flag  is  adored  and  respected  by  our¬ 
selves  and  by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

But  Willie  was,  or  thought  he  was,  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Thirteenth.  I  have  seen  his  eye 
brighten,  his  heart  beat  as  he  beheld  the  Bat¬ 
talion  under  arms,  and  asked  me  if  they 
were  not  real  soldiers.  Child  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  enthusiasm,  the  pure  love  of  truth, 
honor,  and  love  of  country,  which  should 
annimate  all  soldiers. 

God  only  knows  why  he  should  die  so 
young.  He  is  dead,  but  will  not  be  forgotten 
till  those  who  knew  him  in  life  have  followed 
him  to  that  same  mysterious  end. 

Please  convey  to  the  Battalion  my  heart¬ 
felt  thanks,  and  assure  each  and  all  that  if  in 
after  years  they  call  on  me  or  mine,  and  men¬ 
tion  that  they  were  of  the  Thirteenth  Regu¬ 
lars  when  Willie  was  a  sergeant,  they  will 
have  a  key  to  the  aflfections  of  my  family 
that  will  open  all  it  has  ;  that  we  will  share 
with  them  our  last  blanket,  our  last  crust. 

Your  Friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major  General.” 

Willie,  for  a  season,  was  buried  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  In  1867,  his  remains 
were  removed  to  the  side  of  his  little 
brother  Charles,  in  Calvary  Cemetery, 
St.  Louis.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a 
beautiful  marble  monument,  designed 
and  erected  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  his  Battalion,  which  claimed  him  as  a 
sergeant  and  a  comrade. 


John  Ploughman’s  Talk  About  Faults. 


He  who  boasts  of  being  perfect  is 
perfect  in  folly.  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
up  and  down  in  the  world,  and  I  never 
did  see  either  a  perfect  horse  nor  man, 
and  I  never  shall  till  two  Sundays  come 
together.  You  cannot  get  white  flour 
out  of  a  coal  sack  nor  perfection  out  of 
human  nature ;  he  who  looks  for  it  had 
better  look  for  sugar  in  the  sea.  The 
old  saying  is,  “  Lifeless,  faultless  :  ”  of 
dead  men  we  should  say  nothing  but 
good,  but  as  for  the  living,  they  are  all 
tarred  more  or  less  with  the  black  brush, 
and  half  an  eye  can  see  it.  Every  head 
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has  a  soft  place  in  it,  and  every  heart 
has  its  black  drop.  Every  rose  has  its 
prickles,  and  every  day  its  night.  Even 
the  sun  shows  spots,  and  the  skies  are 
darkened  with  clouds.  Nobody  is  so 
wise,  but  he  has  folly  enough  to  stock  a 
stall  at  Vanity  Fair.  Where  I  could 
not  set  the  fool's  cap  I  have  nevertheless 
heard  the  bells  jingle.  x\s  there  is  no 
sunshine  without  some  shadows,  so  is  all 
human  good  mixed  up  with  more  or  less 
of  evil ;  even  poor  law  guardians  have 
their  little  failings,  and  parish  beadles 
are  not  wholly  of  heavenly  nature.  The 
best  wine  has  its  lees.  All  men’s  faults 
are  not  written  on  their  foreheads,  and 
it’s  quite  as  well  they  are  not,  or  hats 
would  need  very  wide  brims  ;  yet  as  sure 
as  eggs  are  eggs,  faults  of  some  sort  nes¬ 
tle  in  every  man’s  bosom.  There’s  no 
telling  when  a  man’s  sins  may  show 
themselves,  for  hares  pop  out  of  the 
ditch  just  when  you  are  not  looking  for 
them.  A  horse  that  is  weak  in  the  legs 
may  not  stumble  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  it 
is  in  him,  and  the  rider  had  better  bring 
him  up  well.  The  tabby  cat  is  not  lap¬ 
ping  milk  just  now,  but  leave  the  dairy 
door  open,  and  we  will  see  if  she  is  not 
as  bad  a  thief  as  the  kitten.  There’s 
fire  in  the  flint,  cool  as  it  looks ;  wait 
till  the  steel  gets  a  knock  at  it,  and  you 
wall  see.  Everybody  can  read  that  rid¬ 
dle,  but  it  is  not  everybody  that  will  re¬ 
member  to  keep  his  gunpowder  out  of 
the  way  of  the  candle. 

If  we  would  always  recollect  that  we 
live  among  men  who  are  imperfect,  we 
should  not  be  in  such  a  fever  when  we 
find  out  our  friend’s  failings ;  what’s 
rotten  will  rend,  and  cracked  pots  will 
leak.  Blessed  is  he  who  expects  noth¬ 
ing  of  poor  flesh  and  blood,  for  he  shall 
never  be  disappointed.  The  best  of 
men  are  men  at  the  best,  and  the  best 
wax  will  melt. 

It  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles, 

And  a  good  wife  that  never  grumbles. 

But  surely  such  horses  and  wives  are 
often  found  in  the  fool’s  paradise,  w'here 
dumplings  grow  on  trees.  In  this  wicked 
world  the  straightest  timber  has  knots  in 
it,  and  the  cleanest  field  of  wheat  has  its 
share  of  weeds.  The  most  careful  dri¬ 
ver  one  day  upsets  the  cart,  the  clever¬ 
est  cook  spills  a  little  broth,  and,  as  I 
know  to  my  sorrow,  a  very  decent  plow¬ 


man  will  now  and  then  break  the  plow, 
and  often  make  a  crooked  furrow.  It 
is  foolish  to  turn  off  a  tried  friend  be¬ 
cause  of  a  failing  or  two ;  for  you  may 
get  rid  of  a  one-eyed  nag  ami  buy  a 
blind  one.  Being  all  of  us  full  of  faults, 
we  ought  to  keep  two  bears  and  learn  to 
bear  and  forbear  with  one  another;  since 
all  live  in  glass  houses,  we  should  none 
of  us  throw  stones.  Everybody  laughs 
when  the  saucepan  says  to  the  kettle, 
“  How  black  you  are !  ”  Other  men’s 
imperfections  show  us  our  imperfections, 
for  one  sheep  is  much  like  another;  and 
if  there’s  an  apple  in  my  neighbor’s  eye 
there  is  no  doubt  one  in  mine.  AVe 
ought  to  use  our  neighbors  as  looking- 
glasses  to  see  our  faults  in,  and  mend 
in  ourselves  what  we  see  in  them. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who 
poke  their  noses  into  every  man’s  house 
to  smell  out  his  faults,  and  put  on  mag¬ 
nifying  glasses  to  discover  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  flaws  ;  such  folks  had  letter  look 
at  home — they  might  see  the  devil  where 
they  little  expected.  What  we  wish  to 
see  we  shall  see.  Faults  are  always 
thick  where  love  is  thin.  A  white  cow  is 
always  black  if  your  eye  chooses  to 
make  it  so.  If  we  sniff  long  enough  at 
rose  water,  we  shall  find  out  that  it  has 
a  bad  smell.  It  would  be  a  far  more 
pleasant  business,  at  least  for  other  peo¬ 
ple,  if  fault-huntera  w'ould  turn  their 
dogs  to  hunt  out  the  good  points  in 
other  folks  :  the  game  would  pay  better, 
and  nobody  would  stand  with  a  pitch- 
fork  to  keep  the  huntsmen  off  his  farm. 
As  for  our  own  faults,  it  would  take  a 
large  state  to  hold  the  account  of  them  ; 
but,  thank  God,  w'e  know  where  to  take 
them,  and  how  to  get  the  better  of  them. 
With  all  our  faults,  God  loves  us  still 
if  we  are  trusting  in  His  Son  ;  therefore 
let  us  not  be  down-hearted,  but  hope  to 
live  and  learn,  and  do  some  good  service 
before  we  die.  Though  the  cart  creaks 
it  will  go  home  with  its  load,  and  the 
old  horse,  broken-kneed  as  he  is,  will  do 
a  sight  of  work  yet.  There  is  no  use 
in  lying  down  and  doing  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  do  everything.  Faults, 
or  no  faults,  plowing  must  be  done,  and 
imperfect  people  must  do  it,  too,  or  there 
will  be  no  harvest  next  year  ;  bad  plow¬ 
man  as  John  may  be,  the  angels  won’t 
do  his  work  for  him,  and  so  he  is  oil'  to 
do  it  himself. —  C.  II.  Spurgeon. 
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The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


{^From  HebeT s  Allemanian  Poems). 


TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER,  D.D. 


“  Say^  mother,  say — What's  in  the  moon  ?  ” 

‘‘  Why  ?  ’Tis  a  man,  no  doubt !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  You  make  it  plain  so  soon  !  ” 

“  He  wears  a  rotmd-a-bout." 

“  Do  tell  me  what  he  does  ‘  all  night.  '  ” 

He  doesn't  stir  a  lith  ?  " 

“  He  picks  and  bundles  fagots  tight ;  " 

“Just  now  he  turns  a  withe  !  ” 

“  If  I  were  he.  I'd  stay  at  home)' 

“  My  heavy  work  to  do)' 

“  Ah  !  think  you  he  is  made  of  stone  ?” 

“We  have  such  fellows  too.” 

“  ’Tis  there  his  work’s  allotted  him  ;  ” 

“  He  has  his  task  and  fare.” 

“  He  is  bound  to  stay.  The  naughty  ‘  limb '  " 
“  Does  work-house  duty  there.” 

“  Btd  why  did  he,  say  mother  dear," 

“  To  that  lojie prisoji  go  ?" — 

“  His  name  was  Theodore,  down  here  " — 

“  He  was  no  God-send,  tho’  !  ” 

“  He  never  would  his  prayers  say  ;  ” 

“  Nor  work  in  field  nor  mine  ;  ” 

“  And  something — be  he  who  he  may.” — 

“  One  needs,  to  spend  his  time.” 

“  Had  not  his  Master  bound  him  down'” 

“  In  yonder  prison  there,” 

“  He’d  loaf,  as  erst,  in  Chander  Town,” 

“  And  drink  the  bottles  bare.” 

But,  mother,  I  don't  see,  1 07un," 

“  Whence  all  the  money  ca7ne  ?  " — 

“  You  simple  soul !  From  house  and  home,” 

“  By  pilfering  the  same  !” 

“  Once,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  ” 

“  Rose,  ere  the  day  had  come,” 

“  And  with  his  axe,  quite  hurriedly,” 

“  Climb’d  in  an  orchard  young.” 

“  He  cut  the  tender  saplings  fair,” 

“  For  bean-poles,  as  he  thought :  ” 

“  And  bunched  them,  up,  what  did  he  care  ?” 
“  And  near  his  home  had  brought.” 

“  Then,  just  as  he  the  stream  would  stride,’” 
“  He  heard  a  voice  say  :  ” — 

“  Come,  Theodore  !  we'll  take  a  ride  !  ” 

“  Come,  Theodore  !  this  way  !" 

“  No  sooner  said  than  up  they  went,” — 

“  And  Theodore  was  gone  !  ” 

“  To  yonder  wood  their  way  they  bent,” — 

“  To  yonder  forest  lone.” 

“  There’s  saplings  there  enough,  and  more,” 

“  His  blistered  hands  can  tend.” 

“  He  cuts  and  sorts,  and  binds  them  o’er,” — 
“  Carousing  has  an  end  !  ” 


“  Such  fate  befel  poor  Theodore ;  ” 

“  He’s  held  a  culprit  there  !  ” — 

“  O  mother,  say,  his  end  is  sore  !" 

“  And  who  his  lot  would  share  ?" 

“  Then  shun  the  great  transgi-essor’s  way ;  ” 
“  ’Tis  always  sad  at  last !  ” 

“  On  Sunday  go  to  church  and  pray  ;  ” 

“  On  Monday  do  your  task.” 


Turkish  Burials. 


A  correspondent  at  Constantinople 
reports  a  conversation  with  one  who  has 
long  been  resident  there,  and  who  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Turkish 
life  and  manners.  He  says : 

“‘But  how  are  grandees  buried  in 
Turkey  V  I  asked.  ‘  Ah,’  was  the  reply, 
‘  I  myself  saw  the  funerals  of  Ali  Pasha, 
Faud  Pasha  and  Djemil  Pasha,  so  1  can 
make  you  understand  what  the  ordinary 
ceremony  is  at  the  burial  of  a  person  of 
rank.  Neither  Turkish  ladies  nor  Turks 
ever  wear  mourning.  That  they  dispense 
with.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  late 
Faud  Pasha’s  funeral.  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Well,  he,  you  know,  died 
in  Italy,  and  his  body  was  brought  back 
to  Stamboul  for  burial.  They  dug  three 
different  graves  for  him,  because  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  first  they  came  upon  some  an¬ 
imal  (a  scorpion,  I  believe),  and  it  was 
thought  that  Turkish  ground  (sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks)  would  not  receive 
the  body  of  him  who  bad  died  among  un¬ 
believers.  The  second  grave  was  not 
completed  when  they  found  water,  and 
again  it  was  believed  the  earth  in  this 
way  refused  to  let  the  body  lie  there. 
But  the  third  time  no  such  impediments 
appeared,  and  the  grave  was  dug  on  a 
hill  within  Siamboul,  in  a  desolate  place 
on  a  site  once  occupied  by  houses  and 
belonging  to  a  mosque ;  but  this  waste 
place  had  been  devastated  by  one  of  the 
great  fires  so  common  in  Constantinople, 
and  there  were  the  ruins  standing  out 
like  pillars  on  the  burned-up  ground.’ 

‘  But  about  the  cortege  to  the  burial 
place?’  asked  L  ‘Well,  this  is  the 
manner  of  it.  First  of  ail  the  body  is 
taken  to  a  mosque.  Over  the  simple 
coffin  of  cypress  wood  which  contains 
the  body  magnificent  shawls  are  thrown, 
mauy  sent  by  friends  of  the  dead  pasha, 
some  provided  by  his  own  household. 
These  shawls  are  very  costly.  Several 
pashas  help  to  carry  the  body  to  the 
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grave,  and  as  the  procession  goes  on 
every  one  rushes  forward  to  help  to  bear 
the  coffin  for  a  moment,  as  this  is  thought 
to  be  holy  work.  Imaums  wearing  blue, 
green,  or  violet  turbans,  according  to 
the  school  to  which  they  belong,  walk 
before  and  after  the  body.  At  Faud 
Pasha’s  funeral  they  walked  four  abreast, 
in  green  turbans,  to  escort  the  body  to 
the  mosque,  chanting  verses  from  the 
Koran.  The  dead  are  always  taken  to 
a  mosque  before  burial,  and  there,  after 
prayers  recited  by  the  imaums,  the 
pashas  present  spoke  of  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased  over  his  bier,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  then  the  funeral  party  started 
for  the  grave.  The  route  to  it  lay 
through  the  beautiful  new  street  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  called  the  Yeni  Sokak. 
There  were  lines  of  carriages  filled  with 
the  Turkish  ^ladies  in  bright-colored 
feridees,  these  ladies  having  waited  there 
since  nine  o’clock  that  morning  to  see 
the  sight.  Among  that  multitude  I  min¬ 
gled,  dressed  as  a  Turk,  and,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Turkish  language,  I  overheard 
much  of  the  conversation  and  remarks 
of  the  crowd.  A  wooden  railing  only 
was  placed  at  first  round  the  grave. 
You  see  that  a  pasha  has  the  respect 
paid  him  of  a  ceremonious  burial :  but, 
as  for  the  Sultans,  you  may  depend  on 
me  when  I  assure  you  that  a  dead  Sul¬ 
tan  is  got  out  of  sight  as  speedily  and 
quietly  as  possible.” — Phila.  Ledger. 


Advice  to  Boys. 


If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  prac¬ 
tice  perseverance  often er,  and  never  give 
a  thing  up  because  it  was  hard  or  in¬ 
convenient  to  do  it.  If  we  want  light, 
we  must  conquer  darkness.  When  I 
think  of  mathematics,  I  blush  at  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  how  often  I  “caved  in,” 
years  ago.  There  is  no  trait  more  val¬ 
uable  than  a  determination  to  persevere 
when  the  right  thing  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  We  are  all  inclined  to  give  up 
too  easily  in  trying  or  unpleasant  situa¬ 
tions,  and  the  point  I  would  establish 
with  myself,  if  the  choice  were  again 
with  in  my  grasp,  would  be  never  to  relin¬ 
quish  my  hold  on  a  possible  success  if  mor¬ 
tal  strength  or  brains  in  my  case  were  ad¬ 
equate  to  the  occasion.  That  was  a  cap¬ 
ital  lesson  which  Professor  Faraday 


taught  one  of  his  students  in  the  lecture- 
room,  after  some  chemical  experiments. 
The  lights  had  been  put  out  in  the  hall, 
and  by  accident,  some  small  article 
dropped  on  the  floor  from  the  professor's 
hand.  The  professor  lingered  behind, 
endeavoring  to  pick  it  up.  “  Never 
mind,”  said  the  student.  “  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to-night,  sir,  whether  we 
find  it  or  no.”  “  That  is  true,”  replied 
the  professor ;  “but  it  is  of  grave  con¬ 
sequence  to  me,  as  a  principle,  that  I 
am  not  foiled  in  my  determination  to 
find  it.”  Perseverance  can  sometimes 
equal  genius  in  its  results.  “  There  are 
only  tw’o  creatures,”  says  the  Eastern 
proverb,  “who  can  surmount  the  Pyra¬ 
mids — the  eagle  and  the  snail.” 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  w’ould  school 
myself  into  a  habit  of  attention  oftener. 
I  would  let  nothing  come  between  me 
and  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  re¬ 
member  that  an  expert  on  the  ice  never 
tries  to  skate  in  two  directions  at  once. 
One  of  our  great  mistakes,  w  hile  we  are 
young,  is  that  we  do  not  attend  strictly 
to  what  we  are  about  just  then,  at  that 
particular  moment.  We  do  not  bend 
our  energies  close  enough  for  what  we 
are  doing  or  learning.  We  wander  into 
a  half  interest  only,  and  so  never  acquiie 
fully  what  is  needful  for  us  to  become 
master  of.  The  practice  of  being  habit¬ 
ually  attentive  is  one  easily  obtained, 
if  we  begin  early  enough.  I  often  hear 
grown-up  people  say :  “  I  couldn’t  fix 
my  attention  on  the  sermon,  or  book, 
although  I  wished  to  do  so.”  And  the 
reason  is,  a  habit  of  attention  w  as  never 
formed  in  youth.  Let  me  tell  you  a  sad 
instance  of  a  neglected  power  of  concen¬ 
tration.  A  friend  asked  me  once  to 
lend  him  an  interesting  book,  something 
that  would  enchain  his  attention  ;  for  he 
said  he  was  losing  the  pow’er  to  read. 
After  a  few  days,  he  brought  back  the 
volume,  saying  it  w^as  no  doubt  a  work 
of  great  value  and  beauty  ;  but  that  the 
will  to  enjoy  it  had  gone  from  him  for¬ 
ever,  for  other  matters  would  intrude 
themselves  on  the  page  he  was  trying  to 
understand  and  enjoy,  and  rows  of  fig¬ 
ures  constantly  marshaled  themselves  on 
the  margin,  adding  themselves  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  culti- 
I  vation  of  memory.  I  would  strengthen 
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that  faculty  by  every  possible  means 
and  on  every  possibly  occasion.  It  takes 
a  little  hard  work  at  first  to  remember 
things  accurately ;  but  memory  soon 
helps  itselfi  and  with  very  little  trouble. 
It  only  needs  early  cultivation  to  become 
a  power.  Everybody  can  acquire  it — 
J.  T.  Field. 


Bring  Back  My  Flowers. 


BY  W.  H.  KISTER. 


On  the  moss-covered  bank  of  a  murmuring 
stream, 

Where  the  radiant  sun  with  his  silvery 
beam 

In  the  Vv’ater  shone  brilliant  and  clear, 

Sat  a  youth  with  a  countenance  cheerful 
and  bright, 

That  told  of  a  heart  yet  unsullied  and  light, 

Yet  unknown  to  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 

While  the  shadowy  branch  of  a  wide- 
spreading  oak 

Stayed  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  its  green, 
leafy  cloak. 

The  soft  moss  served  a  velvet  seat ; 

And  the  flowers  which  he  in  the  meadow 
had  found. 

In  profusion  were  artlessly  strewn  all 
around, 

In  his  lap,  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

There  he  sat ;  and  a  sudden,  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise 

Would  illumine  his  features,  his  wondering 
eyes 

Would  follow  the  chattering  flow 

Of  the  stream  as  it  carried  away  out  of 
view 

The  beautiful  flowers  so  fragrant  and  new. 

Which  he  on  its  fair  bosom  would  throw. 

All  unconscious  and  ignorant  of  his  fair 
loss, 

He  anon  on  the  pure,  crystal  surface  would 
toss 

Of  his  treasures  in  innocent .  jest ; 

Till  alas  !  he  had  given  to*  the  stream  the 
last  one, 

And  it  floated  away  as  the  evening  sun 

Disappeared  ’ueath  the  hill  in  the  west. 

Slowly  stole  the  sad  truth  of  his  loss  o’er 
his  mind. 

Then  these  accents  of  grief  bore  the  hur¬ 
rying  wind 

On  its  wings :  “  Oh !  bring  back  my 
flowers  !  ’’ 

He  gazed  in  the  distance,  but  no  voice  re¬ 
plied, 

And  in  childlike  distress  he  again  loudly 

cried, 

“  Bring  back,  bring  back  my  flowers !  ” 


Still  the  stream  prattled  on  with  its  musi¬ 
cal  floAV, 

And  the  soft  evening  breezes  with  murmur- 
ings  low 

Gently  fanned  the  still  wood’s  leafy 
bowers  ; 

No  response,  nor  a  sound  the  weird  still¬ 
ness  to  mar. 

Save  an  answering  echo  that  fell  from  afar, 

“  Bring  back,  bring  back  my  flowers  !  ” 

The  flowers  of  youth  are  the  moments  of 
life 

Which  we  often  consume  in  contentions 
and  strife. 

Or  in  idleness  waste  golden  hours  ; 

But  regrets  will  ensue  when  the  light  days 
of  fair 

Youth  are  fled  ;  then  we’ll  cry  like  the 
youth  in  despair, 

“  Bring  back,  bring  back  my  flowers  !  ” 

But  an  echo,  as  long  as  this  short  life  shall 
last. 

Will  be  heard  from  the  mis«spent,  the  sor- 
ful  past: 

“  Bring  back,  bring  back  my  flowers  !  ” 


Cast  in  the  Mould. 


Boys,  have  you  ever  seen  the  process 
of  casting  iron? 

It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  view  the 
melted  metal  being  poured  into  the 
mould,  whose  shape  it  takes  as  easily  as 
though  it  were  so  much  blane  mange. 
But  when  the  casting  is  completed  and 
the  iron  has  grown  cold  and  hard,  how 
idle  would  be  the  attempt  to  bend  it 
into  any  other  form  without  breaking 
it  to  pieces.  Now  let  us  see  how  this 
applies  to  something  else. 

Shakspeare  has  described  a  young 
prince  who  was  very  much  addicted  to 
low  company  and  amusements,  so  that 
his  conouct  was  a  constant  source  of 
shame  and  sorrow  to  his  father ;  but 
who,  when  he  was  crowned  king,  sud¬ 
denly  reformed,  and  became  a  pattern 
of  prudence,  uprightness,  and  genuine 
dignity.  Everybody,  of  course,  was 
much  astonished  by  this  change,  and 
delighted  also,  so  that  it  was  considered 
to  add  new  glory  to  all  the  heroic  ac¬ 
tions  of  Henry  the  Fifth  during  his 
short  but  prosperous  reign.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  of  adopting  this  as 
an  example  to  be  followed? 

When  George  the  Fourth  of  England 
was  a  young  prince  he  resolved  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
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and  to  be  as  frivolous  and  vicious  as 
possible  in  his  youth,  so  that  his  subse¬ 
quent  glories  might  burst  upon  the  as¬ 
tonished  world  like  the  sun  suddenly 
emerging  from  beneath  a  cloud.  The 
first  part  of  this  plan  was  fully  carried 
out.  There  was  not  a  young  man  in 
England  who  spent  his  time  more  fool¬ 
ishly,  more  unprofitably,  or  more  wick¬ 
edly  than  did  the  heir  to  the  British 
throne.  At  length  his  father  died,  and 
the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of 
George  the  Fourth.  Now  was  his  time 
to  reform  and  appear  before  the  world 
in  an  entirely  new  character — a  change 
which  might  have  appeared  easier  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  already  passed  the 
giddy  years  of  youth  and  reached  an 
age  when  people  become  sober  and  sen¬ 
sible,  if  thev  are  ever  to  be  so.  But 
George  the  Fourth  did  not  reform,  nor 
even  make  any  attempt  to  do  it.  The 
metal  was  hardened  and  the  moulding 
was  done.  He  lived  on  to  old  age,  and 
to  his  doath-hour,  a  selfish,  worthless 
profligate — a  disgrace  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  human  nature. 

And  this  may  always  be  expected  as 
the  most  natural  result,  since,  as  our 
first  pastor  once  observed:  “For  one 
penitent  Manasseh,  there  are  hundreds 
of  hardened  Jehoiakims.”  The  iron 
that  has  been  cast  in  the  foundry  may, 
it  is  true,  be  re-melted  and  cast  again. 
And  the  iron  heart  of  the  sinner,  cold 
and  hard  as  it  is,  raav  also  be  melted 
and  moulded  into  another  form.  But 
it  is  not  in  any  human  being’s  own 
power  to  do  this.  It  is  a  Saviour’s  love 
that  must  soften  that  heart — a  Saviour’s 
power  that  must  form  it  anew. — Chris 
tian  Intelligencer. 


Manners  in  Church. 


“  Irenseus  ”  preaches  the  following 
very  timely  di'?course  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  “New  York  Observer 
Thirty  people,  young  men  and  maid¬ 
ens,  “  taken  up”  and  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  for  misbehaviour  in  Church, 
produced  no  small  stirr  in  a  quiet  Long 
Island  village  the  other  day.  If  they 
had  all  beeu  fined,  or  even  imprisoned 
for  a  while,  that  they  might  give  them¬ 
selves  to  rr*flection  and  penitence,  it 
would  have  served  them  right  and  per¬ 


haps  would  have  been  a  whole.some  dis’ 
cipline. 

They  had  been  laughing,  talking  and 
disporting  themselves  in  a  most  un¬ 
seemly  manner,  and  it  was  well  to  brand 
such  base  fellows  of  both  sexes,  at  the 
only  bar  of  which  they  are  afraid.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  strange  that,  in  a  civilized 
and  Christian  country,  there  can  be,  in 
any  community,  a  set  of  youth  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  decency  as  to  go  into  a  place  of 
prayer  and  make  fun  !  Yet  this  is  only 
an  excess  of  ill-breeding  or  bad  man¬ 
ners,  and  there  is  not  a  little  of  it  in  the 
most  refined  cities  and  church  circles, 
different  in  degree,  and  in  kind  also ; 
but  liable  to  criticism  and  censure 
nevertheless. 

It  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  come  to 
church  after  the  service  has  been  opened. 
Where  circumstances  have  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  be  early,  the  late-coraer 
may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
better  to  come  late  than  not  at  all.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  people  have  a  habit 
of  coming  late,  and  it  is  very  plain  to 
those  whom  thev  disturb,  that  thev 
might  have  been  in  time  had  they  taken 
pains  to  be  so.  Invited  to  dinner,  they 
would  regard  it  very  rude  to  keep  the 
other  guests  waiting,  or  to  make  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  by  coming  five  or  ten  minutes 
after  the  dinner  is  served.  But  it  is  al¬ 
most  an  unheard-of  event,  probably  it 
was  never  known,  that  a  Christian  con¬ 
gregation  had  the  privilege  of  begin¬ 
ning  its  public  devotions  without  being 
immediately  afflicted  by  the  arrival  of 
those  w'ho  come  tearing  up  the  aisle 
while  others  are  trying  to  pray  or  praise. 

To  speak  of  such  offences  against  good 
manners  as  whispering  in  divine  service, 
laughing  or  sleeping,  ought  to  be  quite 
unnecessary,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  vices  prevail  to  any  excnt  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches.  Yet  we  do  see  it  some¬ 
times,  and  always  wdth  a  feeling  that 
those  who  indulge  in  it  have  no  proper 
sense  of  the  fact  expressed  in  those 
words ;  “  Holiness  becometh  thine  house, 
0  Lord  of  hosts.” 

While  we  were  singing  the  doxology 
I  counted  sixteen  Presbyterians  putting 
on  their  overcoats.  It  would  have  beeu 
better  had  I  been  worshiping  instead  of 
counting,  but  it  was  almost  involuntary, 
and  did  not  take  me  more  than  ten  sec¬ 
onds  ;  while  those  stout  worshipers 
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wrestled  with  their  garments,  and  wrig¬ 
gling  into  them,  finally  stood  erect  in 
time  to  come  out  with  the  words  :  “  anc 
all  in  heaven.”  Had  they  reverently 
paused  till  the  benediction  had  been 
given,  they  might  have  arrayed  them¬ 
selves  comfortably  and  reached  home  in 
reasonable  time. 

Coming  down  the  broad  aisle,  a  lady 
friend  said,  “  How  did  you  like  the  ser¬ 
mon  ?”  I  replied  in  a  few  words,  be¬ 
cause  a  lady  was  to  be  answered.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  door,  a  gentleman  greeted 
me  cordially,  and  said  “  What  did  you 
think  of  that  sermon  V’  I  told  him  as  I 
had  told  the  other,  for  it  was  an  excellent 
discourse.  In  the  vestibule  one  of  the 
elders  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  with 
true  seriousness,  asked,  “  Didn’t  you 
like  the  sermon.”  No  one  of  these 
Christian  worshipers  appeared  to  have 
any  other  thought  of  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  but  the  sermon,  and  how  other  peo¬ 
ple  “  liked  it.”  Let  us  not  undervalue 
the  sermon.  But  also  let  us  not  make  it 
the  test  of  one’s  profit  and  comfort  in 
the  worship  of  God.  And  I  must  say  I 
would  rather  not  be  required  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  the  preaching,  while  yet  at 
the  gate  of  heaven. 

How  it  was  in  days  of  old,  we  need  not 
now  discuss.  It  was  never  right  to  make 
preaching  the  primary  business  of 
church  service.  Prayer  and  praise  are 
the  more  important  parts.  And  the 
feeling  of  every  hearer  should  be  that 
of  reverence,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  Holy  One.  If  a  sense 
of  the  divine  excellency  fall  upon  us  in 
God’s  house,  it  will  make  us  suitably 
afraid.  The  place  will  be  sacred.  And 
it  will  be  good  for  us  to  be  there. 


The  Wife  of  Bunyan. 

There  is  only  one  instance,  in  the 
whole  history  of  England,  of  a  woman 
making  her  appearance  at  Westminster 
hall,  and  before  the  judges  of  assize,  in 
order  to  make  a  formal  defence  in  favor 
of  the  unfortunate.  That  woman  was 
the  young  and  interesting  wife  of  Bun¬ 
yan. 

She,  first  of  all,  had  the  courage  to 
appear  before  the  house  of  lords,  to  ask 
the  supreme  court  of  appeals  to  relax 
the  rigors  of  persecuting  law.  Their 


lordships,  it  is  said,  rudely  told  her  to 
goto  the  judges  of  assize,  who  condemned 
her  husband,  and  she  did  so.  At  the 
assize  court.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided, 
accompanied  by  Judge  Twisden,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  ferocious  temperament,  whose 
countenance  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  mildness  and  placidity  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  We  are  indebted  to  John 
Bunyan  himself  for  a  description  of  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Twisden  on  this  me¬ 
morable  occasion.  He  says  :  “  Judge 
Twisden  snapped  at  my  poor  wife,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  angrily  told  her  that  her 
husband  was  a  convicted  person,  and 
could  not  be  released  unless  he  would 
promise  to  preach  no  more.” 

But  Elizabeth,  however  much  she 
loved  her  husband,  was  more  enamored 
of  the  Gospel,  and  she  gave  the  court  to 
understand  that  her  husband  could  not 
purchase  freedom  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  silence  about  the  mercy  and 
compassion  of  God.  “  It  is  false,”  con¬ 
tinued  Elizabeth,  “  to  say  he  has  done 
wrong ;  for  at  the  meeting  where  he 
preached  they  had  God’s  presence  with 
them.” 

Will  he  leave  ofi*  preaching  ?”  roared 
Twisden. 

“  My  Lords,”  said  Elizabeth,  “  he 
dares  not  leave  off  preaching  as  long  as 
he  can  speak.  But,  my  Lords,”  she  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “just  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  four  smail  children, 
one  of  them  blind,  and  all  of  them  have 
nothing  to  live  on  while  their  father  is 
in  prison,  but  the  charity  of  Christian 
people.  Oh,  my  Lords,  I  myself  'sinayed 
at  the  news  when  my  husband  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  being  young  and  unac¬ 
customed  to  such  things,  I  fell  in  labor 
and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  now  interposed  with  the  eja¬ 
culation,  ‘‘Alas!  poor  woman!”  He 
then  inquired  what  was  her  husband’s 
calling. 

“A  tinker,  please  you,  my  Lord,”  said 
lis  wife,  “  and  because  he  is  a  tinker  and 
a  poor  man,  he  is  despised  and  cannot 
lave  justice.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  her  that 
ler  husband  had  broken  the  law.  There 
was  but  one  person  in  the  realm  who 
could  pardon  her  husband,  and  that 
Derson  was  the  King.  But  how  was  the 
)roken-hearted  wife  of  a  tinker  to  find 
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her  way  to  the  footstool  of  a  mouarch  ? 
“Alas !  poor  woman,’’  he  said,  “  I  am 
sorry  for  your  pitiable  case.” 

Elizabeth  now  became  convinced  how 
vain  it  was  to  expect  justice  from  an 
earthly  tribunal ;  and  wdth  a  heroic 
glory  which  can  only  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  Christian  faith,  she  pointed 
to  her  tears  as  she  departed  and  uttered 
words  which  never  shall  die  as  long  as 
the  English  language  exists.  “  See  these 
tears,”  said  she;  “but  Ido  not  weep 
for  myself.  I  weep  for  you  when  I 
think  w'hat  an  account  such  poor  crea¬ 
tures  as  you  will  have  to  give  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.” 

This  scene  took  place  not  only  before 
John  Bunyan  was  known  as  the  author 
of  a  book,  but  before  he  had  ever  con¬ 
ceived  the  outline  of  his  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  He  was  kept  in  jail,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  not  preach ;  but  by 
this  persecution  he  was  enabled  to  write 
a  book  in  his  prison  cell,  which  was 
preached  to  England  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  which  will  edify  and  enlighten 
the  world  to  the  uttermost  posterity. — 
London  Christian  Globe. 


An  Adroit  Preacher. 


A  story  is  told  of  the  preacher  of  a 
hospital  Sunday  sermon,  in  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  that  is  some¬ 
times  exhibited  by  divines.  In  a  dis¬ 
trict  inhabited  by  wealthy  people,  but 
mostly  connected  with  trade,  and  in 
which  “  commercial  credit”  is  everything, 
the  clergyman  in  question  prefaced  his 
disclosure  with  these  words :  “  Before 
commencing  my  appeal  to  your  purses, 
my  friends,  I  will  mention  a  case  of  con¬ 
science  which  has  been  put  to  me  this 
morning  by  an  esteemed  member  of  this 
congregation.  He  is,  he  says,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  a  rich  man,  but  in  reality  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He  would 
wdsh  to  put  his  £5  note  into  the  collect¬ 
ing  plate  as  usual ;  but  would  it  be  hon¬ 
est,  he  asks,  seeing  that  what  money  he 
has  left  is,  in  fact,  his  creditors’  and  not 
his  own.  I  have  advised  him,  dear 
friends,  not  to  give  ;  and  if  any  of  you 
are  in  similar  unhappy  plight,  I  also 
say,  ‘  Be  j  ust  before  you  are  generous.’ 
Those  in  good  circumstances  will,  on  the 
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other  hand,  give  according  to  ther 
means.”  It  is  said  that  so  many  £o 
notes  were  never  seen  in  the  collection 
plate  before  a.s  on  the  occasion  of  that 
sagacious  ajipeal. 


Before  They  Call  I  Will  Answer. 


A  Dutch  preacher  one  evening  held 
a  meeting  in  a  strange  city.  While  he 
was  preaching,  and  enforcing  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,  a  police  officer  came  into  the 
room  and  forbade  him  to  go  on  He 
even  commanded  him  to  leave  the  city. 
As  he  w’as  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and 
the  night  was  dark,  he  wandered  around 
the  city  gates.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  consolation;  for  he  remembered 
Him  who  had  said,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 
“  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for 'Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.” 

He  had  long  been  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  had  learned  to  watch  for  the 
slightest  intimations  of  His  will  While 
he  was  thus  wandering  around,  suddenly 
he  saw  a  light  in  the  distance. 

“  See,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  perhaps 
the  Lord  has  provided  me  a  shelter 
there,”  and  in  the  simplicity  of  faith  he 
directed  his  steps  thither. 

On  arriving  he  heard  a  voice  in  the 
house ;  and  as  he  drew  nearer  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  man  was  praying.  Joyful, 
he  hoped  that  he  had  found  here  the 
home  of  a  brother.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  and  heard  these  words  poured 
forth  from  an  earnest  heart : 

“  Lord  Jesus,  they  have  driven  Thy 
persecuted  servant  out  of  the  city,  aud 
he  is  perhaps  wandering  at  this  moment 
in  a  strange  place,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  O  may  he  find  my  home,  that 
he  may  receive  here  food  and  lodging.” 

The  preacher,  having  heard  these 
words,  glided  into  the  house,  ami  as 
soon  as  the  speaker  said  “Amen,”  hi 
saw  his  prayer  answered.  Both  fell  on 
their  knees,  aud  together  thanked  the 
Lord,  who  is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  aud 
w'ho  never  leaves  nor  forsakes  His  ser¬ 
vants.  -Christian  Era. 
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Oup  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools. 


BY  L.^H.  STEINER,  M.  D. 


Good  Dr.  Harbaugh  in  bis  preface  to 
the  collection  of  Hymns  and  Chants 
which  he  prepared  for  use  in  Sunday- 
Schools,  complains  that  “so  large  a 
number  of  hymns  for  children  are  child¬ 
ish  instead  of  childlihel  But  this  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  since  1861,  when  the 
Dr.  wrote  his  preface,  partly  because  a 
morbid  taste  existed,  which  will  never 
be  changed  until  this  order  of  pseudo- 
hymnology  has  reached  an  extent  that 
will  so  thoroughly  disgust  as  to  provoke 
a  healthy  reaction,  and  partly  because 
publishers  and  musicians  finding  “  there 
is  money  in  trashy  collections  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
claiming  public  patronage.  In  the  same 
preface  he  also  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “  Hymns  for  children  are  never 
adapted  to  their  true  needs  when  they 
are  such  as  they  must  outgrow.  The 
true  hymn  for  a  child  must  be  in  spirit 
and  contents  as  suitable  to  the  future 
adult  as  to  the  present  child.  *  *  * 

Why  give  children  hymns  to  be  inter¬ 
woven  with  their  memories  which  in 
later  life  they  must  regard  in  the  same 
light  as  they  then  do  their  toys — the 
mere  fossils  of  a  period  forever  to  be 
left  behind  ?  The  hymns  which  they 
learn  to  love  in  childhood  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  those  which  shall  best  ex 
press  their  devotions  amid  the  buoyancy 
of  youth,  the  earnestness  of  middle  life, 
and  the  decline  of  old  age.” 

Acting  in  accordance  with  these  views 
he  compiled  the  selection  of  hymns  so 
well  known  to  our  Sunday-Schools. 
Two  other  collections,  based  more  or  less 
upon  some  such  theory,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  our  schools,  one  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Horn,  and  the  other  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bomberger.  They  are,  however,  not 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  Year,  and  hence 


[  are  not  available  in  schools  ;  where  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  retain  this  as  a  con¬ 
venient  form  upon  which  to  base  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  young. 

With  grateful  recognition  of  the  great 
advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
Harbaugh’s  book,  I  think  that  our 
schools  can  be  still  better  suited  with 
hymns  by  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Hymn  Book.  The  selection  is  more 
complete,  more  thoroughly  illustrative 
of  the  pericopes  and  the  truths  intended 
to  be  emphasized  on  the  different  Sun¬ 
days,  and,  where  introduced  into  con¬ 
gregations,  has  won  its  way  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  good  will  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  At  first  the  wealth  of  new  mate¬ 
rial  seemed  strange,  and  it  required  some 
little  time  to  make  its  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but,  once  made,  these  new  hymns 
have  been  found  to  satisfy  a  longing 
that  existed  for  years  before.  More¬ 
over  it  contained  most  of  the  old  start¬ 
ing  favorites  so  that  there  is  a  union  of 
old  and  new  which  proves  to  be  special¬ 
ly  acceptable.  Just  as  the  Catechism 
is  alike  useful  and  indispensable  to  the 
child  and  the  adult,  the  layman  and  the 
theologian,  so  will  these  hymns  prove 
themselves  to  be  adapted  to  all  ages. 
When  used,  however,  by  the  child  he 
will  become  gradually  familiar  with 
their  thoughts,  and  will  store  away  their 
words  so  that  as  age  creeps  on  he  will 
find  them  a  part  of  his  very  existence, 
and  what  has  been  a  pleasure  in  child¬ 
hood  will  be  an  indispensable  necessity 
in  mature  age  or  when  the  feeble  steps 
are  tottering  down  the  hill  of  life. 

The  old  and  young  will  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sing  their  praises  to  God  in 
the  same  words,  all  through  the  Church 
Year,  and  thus  remove  the  arbitrary 
distinctions,  which  are  set  up  by  some 
between  the  Church  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  more  of  Church-life  that 
is  brought  into  the  latter,  the  less  of  the 
sensational  and  childish  will  intrude  it' 
self  into  the  former.  On  exceptional 
occasions,  exceptional  hymns  and  chorals 
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may  be  employed,  but  let  the  hymns 
used  by  the  congregation  during  the 
regular  services  .ot  the  Sanctuary  be 
those  that  are  taught  to  the  children 
as  they  are  trained  up  for  the  Church. 

But  how  can  these  Hymns  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  our  schools  ?  The  very  cheapest 
form  in  which  the  Hymn  Book  is  now 
issued  would  be  all  too  expensive  for 
Sunday-school  use.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  a  difficult  one.  L#et  there 
be  a  pocket  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book, 
such  as  the  Episcopal  Church  is  sup¬ 
plied  with,  printed  on  strong  paper  in 
good  type  and  cheaply  bound,  and 
the  question  will  be  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
an  edition  cannot  be  furnished  at  as  low 
a  rate  as  that  asked  for  the  Hymnal  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  retails 
about  40  cents,  the  price  now  asked  for 
Harbaugh’s  “  Hymns  and  Chants.”  The 
publication  of  such  a  hymn  book  would 
not  involve  any  risk  to  our  Board,  and 
could,  moreover,  greatly  assist  in  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Hymn  Book, 
at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with 
the  sale  of  the  larger  form  which  is  no\v 
alone  obtainable  by  members  of  our 
Church. 

For  schools  that  are  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  liturgical  services,  a  small 
pamphlet  consisting  of  a  few  pages  con¬ 
taining  the  same  might  be  printed  sep¬ 
arately  or  bound  up  with  the  pocket 
edition  of  the  Hymn  Book,  if  considered 
desirable. 

The  foregoing  plea  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  Hymn  Book  in  our 
schools,  and  the  publication  of  a  cheap 
pocket  edition  not  only  for  that  purpose 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  the  book  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  to  carry,  I  wrote  with  the  hope 
of  directing  attention  to  a  better  way 
for  securing  suitable  hymns  for  our 
schools  than  is  afforded  by  the  use  of 
another  book — not  published  by  church 
authority — however  excellent  its  con¬ 
tents  may  be.* 

*Rev.  D.  Van  Horne’s  book,  though  not 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church-Year,  yet  abounds  in  matter  appro 
priate  to^.the  different  periods  of  the  Church 
Year,  and  to  facilitate  its  use  in  this  way,  a 
lull  and  comprehensive  Index  has  been  ad 
ded  to  the  recent  revised,  and  improved 
edition,  from  which  also  it  will  be  seen  at  a 


Drawing  a  lesson  from  Mary  at 
Bethany  anointing  our  Lord  beforehand 
for  His  burial,  the  Rev.  J.  Russell  Mil¬ 
ler  suggests,  in  The  Evangelist,  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  similarly  showing  love  for 
our  friends  while  they  are  still  alive,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  they  are  dead  be¬ 
fore  we  bring  our  alabaster  vases  of  pre¬ 
cious  ointment  for  their  benefit.  He 
says : 

Do  not  keep  all  the  alabaster  boxes  of 
your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  un¬ 
til  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their 
lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving, 
cheering  words  while  their  ears  can  hear 
them,  and  while  their  hearts  can  be 
thrilled  by  them.  The  things  you  mean 
to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  before 
they  go.  The  flowers  you  mean  to  send 
to  their  coffins,  send  to  brighten  and 
sweeten  their  homes  before  they  leave 
them.  If  my  friends  have  alabaster 
boxes  laid  away,  full  of  the  perfumes  of 
sympathy  and  affection,  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  break  over  my  dead  body,  I 
would  rather  they  would  bring  them  out 
in  my  weary  hours,  and  open  them,  that 
I  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them 
while  I  need  them.  I  would  rather  have 
a  bare  coffin  without  a  flow’er,  and  a 
funeral  without  a  eulogy,  than  a  life  with¬ 
out  the  sweetness  of  love  and  sympathy. 
Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  be¬ 
forehand  for  their  burial.  Post-mortem 
kindnesses  do  not  cheer  the  burdened 
spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no 
fragrance  backward  over  the  weary 
days. 

Be  Kind  and  Generous. — “  You 
are  made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and  mag¬ 
nanimous,”  says  Horace  Mann.  ‘’If 
there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  club¬ 
foot,  don’t  let  him  know  you  ever  saw  it. 
If  there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes, 
don’t  talk  about  rags  in  his  hearing.  If 
there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some 
part  in  the  play  which  does  not  require 
much  running.  If  there  is  a  dull  one, 
help  him  to  get  his  lessons.” 

glance  how  rich  it  is  in  material  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated.  As  the  author  intimates  in 
his  preface,  the  work  is  not  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  “  Hymns  and 
Chants,”  but  rather  as  a  companion  and 
auxiliary  to  it,  supplying  suitable  music  for 
it.  Both  works  stand  on  a  level  as  to  church 
sanction  and  authority. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 

JUIiY  1.  liESSON  XXVI.  1877. 

Fiiih  Sunday  after  Trinity.  John  vi.  21 -Zb. 


THE  NOIJEISHMENT 

27.  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you:  for  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed. 

28.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What  shall  we 
do,  that  we  might  work  the  works  of  God  ? 

29.  Jtsus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  This 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent. 

30.  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  What  sign 
shewest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see,  and  be¬ 
lieve  thee  ?  what  dost  thou  work  ? 

31.  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert; 


OF  THE  NEW  LIFE. 

as  it  is  written,  He  gave  them  bread  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  eat. 

32.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread 
from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the 
true  bread  from  heaven. 

33.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world. 

34.  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Lord,  evermore 
give  us  this  bread. 

35.  And  Jtsus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  bread 
of  life  :  he  that  cometh  to  me,  shall  never  hun¬ 
ger  :  and  he  that  believeth  on  me,  shall  never 
thirst. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  did  last  Sunday’s  lesson  treat?  What 
does  to-day’s  lesson  treat  of?  To  enjoy  life  do 
we  need  more  than  to  be  born  ?  What  else  do 
we  need  ?  Is  this  true  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  natural  life? 

Ver.  27.  For  what  should  we  not  labor? 
For  what  should  we  labor  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  meat  that  perisheth  f  What  by  the  meat 
which  endureth  ?  Should  we  not  labor  for  our 
daily  bread?  What  then  is  the  mean.ng  of 
what  Jesus  here  says?  Who  gives  the  meat 
which  endureth?  Whom  did  Jesus  mean  by 
the  Son  of  man  f  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed  f 
Did  the  people  understand  Jesus  to  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah? 

28,  29.  What  did  they  say  unto  Jesus?  What 
do  you  understand  by  work  the  works  of  God  ? 
What  did  Jesus  say  in  reply?  Whom  did  God 
send  ?  AVhat  is  it  to  believe  on  Him  ?  Can  we  do 
anything  pleasing  to  God  without  faith  in  Je¬ 
sus?  Does  faith  in  Jesus  then  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  good  works  ? 

30,  31.  What  did  the  people  reply  ?  What 
did  they  mean  by  this  question  ?  What  did  they 


say  that  their  fathers  did  eat  ?  What  did  they 
say  was  written  concerning  this  ?  Where  is 
this  written?  Why  did  they  thus  refer  to  the 
giving  of  manna? 

32,  33.  What  did  Jesus  then  say  to  them  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  verily  f  Did  Moses 
give  the  people  the  true  bread  from  heaven  ? 
What  relation  did  the  manna  sustain  to  the 
true  bread  ?  AVho  gives  the  true  bread  from 
heavea?  What  is  the  bread  of  God?  Who 
came  down  ftom  heaven  ?  What  does  He  give 
unto  the  world  ? 

34,  35.  What  did  the  people  now  say  ?  What 
did  Jesus  now  say?  Why  does  He  call  Him¬ 
self  the  bread  of  life?  What  does  He  say  of 
him  that  come.h  unto  Him?  What  of  him 
that  believeth  on  Him  ?  How  can  we  come 
unto  Christ  ?  Will  our  coming  to  Him  by  con¬ 
necting  ourselves  with  His  Cnurch  be  of  any 
account  if  we  do  not  truly  believe  on  Him?  In 
what  does  Jesus  especially  offer  Himself  to  us 
as  the  bread  of  life?  What  does  the  Apostle 
Paul  say  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper  ?  See 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  17  ;  also,  1  Cor.  xi.  23-29. 


CATECHISM. 

XXVI.  Lord's  Day. 


OF  HOLY 

69.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured, 
by  holy  baptism,  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  is  of  real  advantage  to  thee  ? 

Thus,  that  Christ  appointed  this  external 
washing  with  water,  adding  thereunto  this 
promise,  that  I  am  as  certainly  washed  by  His 
blood  and  Spirit  tfom  all  the  pollution  of  my 
soul,  that  is,  from  all  my  sins,  as  I  am  washed 
externally  with  water,  by  which  the  filthiness 
of  the  body  is  commonly  washed  away. 

70.  What  is  it  to  be  washed  with  the  blood 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  to  receive  of  God  the  remission  of  sins, 
freely,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood,  which  He 
shed  for  us  by  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross; 
and  also,  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 


BAPTISM. 

sanctified  to  be  members  of  Christ,  that  so  we 
may  more  and  more  die  unto  sin,  and  lead  holy 
and  unblamable  lives. 

71.  Where  has  Christ  promised  us  that  He 
will  as  certainly  wa«h  us  by  His  blood  and 
Spirit,  as  we  are  washed  with  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  ? 

In  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  thus 
expressed,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  “  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.” 
This  promise  is  also  repeated,  where  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  baptism  “  the  washing  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  the  washing  away  of  sins.” 
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Comments. — Iq  order  that  a  man 
may  enjoy  life  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  he  should  be  born,  but  also  that 
he  should  be  supplied  with  proper  nour¬ 
ishment  This  is  true  not  merely  as  re¬ 
gards  man’s  physical  being,  but  as  re- 
gaids  his  spiritual  being  likewise.  That 
we  may  live  forever  we  must  not  only 
receive  the  washing  of  regeneration,  that 
is  be  born  again,  but  we  must  also  be 
supplied  evermore  with  the  bread  of  life. 
Of  this  bread  the  lesson  before  ustreats. 

27.  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  per- 
isheth,  etc.  By  the  meat  which  perisheth 
is  meant  material  food,  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  ;  and  by  the  meat  which  endareth, 
true  spiritual  nourishment,  eternal  good. 
In  saying  that  we  are  not  to  labor  for 
the  former,  but  for  the  latter,  Jesus  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  work  for 
the  supply  of  our  material  and  tempo¬ 
ral  wants — for  this  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  do — but  that  we  should 
not  make  the  supply  of  these  wants  the 
chief  end  of  our  labors,  but  rather  the 
obtaining  of  the  blessings  of  everlasting 
life.  Even  work  for  our  daily  bread 
should  not  aim  at  mere  material  sup¬ 
port  and  sensual  enjoyment,  but  at  the 
eternal  in  the  temporal.” — (Lange.) 
The  meat  which  endureth,  Jesus,  more¬ 
over,  declares,  is  given  us  by  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  is  the  Messiah ;  for  Him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed,  that  is,  God  the 
Father  hath  appointed  Him  and  pro¬ 
perly  accredited  Him  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose. 

28,  29.  Then  said  they,  etc. — Those 
whom  Jesus  was  addressing  seem  to 
have  understood  Him  to  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  to  have  been  ready  to 
consent  to  His  requirements.  Hence 
they  ask.  What  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work  the  works  of  God  f  By  the  works 
of  God  they  meant  the  works  which  God 
requires  and  which  are  well  pleasing  to 
Him.  To  their  question  Jesus  replies, 
that  the  work  of  God  is  to  believe  on 
Him,  that  is  to  have  heartfelt  trust  and 
hope  in  Him,  whom  He  hath  sent, 
namely  Jesus  Himself.  Only  as  men 
yield  themselves  with  unreserved  confi¬ 
dence  to  Christ,  can  they  do  anything 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Faith 
in  Christ  lies  necessarily  at  the  root  of 
all  good  works. 

30,31.  What  sign  showest  thou,  etc.  f 
That  is,  What  proof  do  you  give  that 


you  really  are  the  Messiah  ?  The 
miracle  which  He  had  performed  in 
feeding  them  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
them.  They  wished  for  some  greater 
display  of  His  power,  perhaps  for  a  per¬ 
manent  miraculous  supply  of  food.  Our 
fathers  did  eat  manna,  etc.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  took  place  during  Israel’s 
journeying  through  the  wilderness. 
“  This  appears  to  involve  a  depreciation 
of  what  Jesus  had  done  in  feeding  with 
ordinary  bread  ;  so  that  we  get  the  sense, 

‘  Behold,  Moses  performed  still  greater 
miracles,  he  gave  us  bread  from  heaven  !' 
Such  a  miracle  the  Jews  probably 
thought  they  might  expect  from  the 
Messiah,  because  they  regarded  Moses 
as  a  type  of  the  Messiah  even  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  miracles.” — (  Olshausen  )  As 
it  is  written,  etc.  See  Exodus  xvi.  4  ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  24. 

32,  33.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
etc.  Verily,  that  is  truly ;  the  verily  is 
repeated  to  give  emphasis  to  the  state¬ 
ment.  Jesus,  in  these  words  accordingly 
declares  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
the  manna  which  Moses  gave  was  not 
the  true  bread  from  heaven ;  but  that 
His  Father  was  giving  them  the  true 
bread  from  heaven.  The  bread  of  God, 
He,  moreover,  declares,  is  that  which  is 
coming  down  from  heaven  and  giving 
life  to  the  world.  Of  this  bread  the 
manna  was  but  the  type.  Christ  Himself 
is  the  true  bread  thatcometh  from  heaven 
and  giveth  life  to  the  children  of  men. 

34,  35.  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread !  The  people  not  properly  ap¬ 
prehending  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  but  probably  supposing  that  He 
was  speaking  of  some  miraculous  kind 
of  bread  that  should  give  un  iyiug  life 
to  the  body  in  its  present  state,  express 
a  desire  fon  this  bread.  I  am  the  bread 
of  life.  Jesus  now  plainly  declares  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  bread  of  which  He  was 
speaking.  He  calls  Himself  the  bread 
of  life  because  He  is  the  true  life  of 
men,  the  true  sustenance  of  their  spiritual 
being.  In  Him  and  Him  alone  can 
men  find  the  supply  of  all  their  needs. 
He  that  cometh  to  me,  etc.  We  come  to 
Christ  when  we  connect  ourselves  with 
His  Church,  and  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  means  of  grace  which  He  has  insti¬ 
tuted  for  our  salvation.  In  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood  He 
especially  oflTers  Himself  to  us  as  the 
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bread  of  life.  It  is,  however,  only  as 
we  exercise  faith,  that  is,  trust  and  hope 
in  Jesus  that  we  can  truly  come  to  Him 
in  His  Church  and  receive  Him  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Without  faith  on  our 
part  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  will 
not  benefit  us,  but  if,  in  the  exercise  of 
true  faith,  we  make  use  of  these  means, 
we  shall  by  the  power  of  Christ’s  life  be 
freed  from  all  hunger  and  thirst,  first 
spiritually,  and  then  corporeally.  Jesus 
can  and  will  satisfy  our  every  want,  if 
we  come  to  Him  and  believe  on  Him. 


Perfect  Faith.—  A  story  is  told  of 
a  street  boy  in  London  who  had  both 
legs  broken  by  a  dray  passing  over  them. 
He  was  laid  away  in  one  of  the  beds  of 
the  hospital  to  die,  and  another  little 
creature  of  the  same  class  was  laid  near 
by,  picked  up  sick  with  famine  fever. 
The  latter  was  allowed  to  lie  down  by 
the  side  of  the  little  crushed  boy.  He 
crept  up  to  him  and  said  :  “  Bobby,  did 
you  never  hear  of  Jesus  ?  ”  ‘‘No,  I  nev¬ 

er  heard  of  Him.”  “  Bobby,  I  went  to 
mission  school  once,  and  they  told  us 
that  Jesus  would  take  you  to  heaven 
when  you  died,  and  you’d  never  have 
hunger  any  more,  and  no  more  pain,  if 
you  axed  him.”  I  couldn’t  ask  such  a 
great  big  gentleman  as  he  is  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  me.  He  wouldn’t  stop  to  speak 
to  a  boy  like  me.”  “  But  he’ll  do  all 
that  if  you  ax  him.”  “  How  can  I  ax 
him  if  I  don’t  know  where  He  lives,  and 
how  can  I  get  there  when  both  my  legs 
are  broke  ?”  “  Bobby,  they  told  me  at  the 
mission  school  as  how  Jesus  passes  by. 
Teacher  says  He  goes  around.  How  do 
you  know  but  what  He  might  come 
around  to  this  hospital  this  very  night? 
You’d  know  Him  if  you  was  to  see  Him.” 
“But  I  can’t  keep  my  eyes  open.  My 
legs  feel  so  awful  bad.  Doctor  says  I 
will  die.”  ‘‘  Bobby,  hold  up  your  hand, 
and  He’ll  know  what  you  want  when  He 
passes  by.”  They  got  the  hand  up.  It 
dropped.  Tried  again.  It  slowly  fell 
back.  Three  times  he  got  up  the  little 
hand,  only  to  let  it  fall.  Bursting  into 
tears,  he  said  :  “  I  give  it  up.”  “  Bobby, 
lend  me  yer  hand  ;  putyer  elbow  on  my 
pillar  ;  I  can  do  without  it.”  So  one 
hand  was  propped  up.  And  when  they 
came  in  the  morning  the  boy  lay  dead, 
his  hand  still  held  up  for  Jesus.  You 


may  search  the  world  and  you  cannot 
find  a  grander  illustration  of  simple 
trust  than  that  of  the  little  boy  who  had 
been  to  a  mission  school  but  once. 


Street  Talk. — “  Learn  to  talk  like  a 
gentleman,  my  boy.  Papa  is  sorry  to 
hear  you  talk  ‘  street  talk.’  Do  quit  it.” 

“  What  is  ‘  street  talk,’  papa  ?” 

“What  did  you  just  now  say  to  sister?” 

“  I  told  her  to  be  quiet.” 

“But  you  said, ‘Hush  up  !’  and  said  it 
very  loudly  and  rudely.  And  what  did 
you,  ten  minutes  ago,  say  to  Martha?” 

“I  told  her  to  go  out  of  my  way.” 

“  But  you  did  not  say  it  half  so  nicely 
as  that.  You  said,  ‘  Get  out  of  this !’ 
and  I  think  you  called  her  some  name. 
What  was  it  ?  ” 

Harry  looked  ashamed,  and  the  tears 
came ;  but  he  answered,  “  I  called  her  a 
‘  dirty  snick.’  ” 

“Just  so.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
street  talk.  All  these  naughty  words, 
and  especially  the  rough  tone  and  man¬ 
ner,  you  hear  on  the  street.  They  be¬ 
long  to  those  boys  who  have  never  been 
taught  any  better,  and  to  those  men  who, 
though  knowing  better,  yet  do  not  care 
anything  about  the  better  way.  But  my 
little  boy  must  never  use  street  talk.” 


Only  Two.  Only  two  ways.  One 
broad,  the  other  narrow  ;  one  leads  to 
destruction,  the  other  to  life;  many  go 
by  the  one,  few  by  the  other.  Which  is 
your  way  ?  Only  two  sorts  of  people. 
Many  sorts  in  man’s  opinion — many  so¬ 
cieties,  classes,  sects,  and  denominations. 
Only  two  in  God’s  sight :  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  the  wheat  and  the  chaflT, 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Which  are 
you  ?  Only  two  deaths :  the  death  of 
the  righteous  and  the  death  of  the 
wicked.  Which  do  you  think  you  will 
die  ?  Which  do  you  wish  to  die  ?  Which 
would  it  be  if  you  were  to  die  this  mo¬ 
ment?  Only  two  sides  at  the  day  of 
judgment :  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 
Only  these  two.  Those  on  the  right 
hand  will  be  blessed — ‘  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father.’  Those  on  the  left  will 
be  cursed — ‘  Depart,  ye  cursed.’  All 
must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  to  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  What 
word  shall  be  spoken  to  you  ?  On  which 
side  of  the  throne  will  you  stand? 
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JUIiY  8. 


liESSON  XXVII. 


1877. 


Sixih  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt.  xi.  25-30. 


SALVATION  OF  GOD. 


25.  ^  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said, 
I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes. 

26.  Even,  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight. 

27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father, 


save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  him. 

28.  ^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

29.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me : 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

30.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  Christ  said  to  have  done  about  the 
same  time  He  uttered  the  words  of  this  lesson  ? 
'!  o  what  may  the  words  of  the  lesson  accord¬ 
ingly  be  considered  an  answer?  What  impor¬ 
tant  truth  does  the  lesson  especially  teach  us? 

Vers.  25,  26.  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  Why  did 
He  address  the  Father  as  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth?  For  what  did  He  thank  Him?  Who 
are  meant  by  the  wise  and  prudent  f  Who  by 
babes  f  W hat  things  are  hidden  from  the 
former  and  revealed  unto  the  latter?  Why 
does  God  thus  deal  with  men  ? 

27.  What  hath  the  Father  delivered  unto 
Jesus  ?  Who  is  Jesus  ?  Who  does  He  say  know¬ 
eth  the  Son?  Who  knoweth  the  Father? 
Who  else  knoweth  the  Father?  What  kind  of 
knowing  does  Jesus*  here  mean?  What  do 
these  words  of  Jesus  clearly  prove  ? 

28.  Whom  does  Jtsus  invite  to  come  unto 


Him  ?  Who  are  the  laboring  and  heavy  laden  ? 
What  does  He  say  will  be  given  them  if  they 
come  unto  Him?  Who  will  give  them  rest? 
What  kind  of  rest  will  He  give  them  ? 

29.  What  does  Jesus  invite  us  to  take  upon 
us?  What  does  He  mean  by  my  yoke  f  What 
further  does  He  invite  us  to  do  ?  What  is  it  to 
learn  of  Jesus?  Why  does  He  say  we  should 
take  His  yoke  and  learn  of  Hint  ?  Did  He 
show  Himself  to  be  really  such  while  on  earth  ? 
Can  you  give  any  proofs  of  this  ?  What  does 
Jesus  say  we  shall  find  if  we  take  His  yoke 
upon  us  and  learn  of  Him  ? 

30.  What  does  He  say  His  yoke  is  ?  What 
His  burden  ?  What  does  He  mean  by  His  yoke 
being  easy  and  His  burden  light  ?  If  we  be 
truly  wise  will  we  do  what  Jesus  invites  us  to 
do? 


CATECHISM. 


XXVII. 

72.  Is  then  the  external  baptism  with  water, 
the  washing  away  of  sin  itself? 

Not  at  all,  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
only,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  cleanse  us  from  all 
sin. 

73.  Why  then  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  call  bap¬ 
tism  “  the  washing  of  regeneration,”  and  ”  the 
washing  away  of  sins?” 

God  speaks  thus  not  without  great  cause,  to 
wit,  not  only  thereby  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the 
filth  of  the  body  is  purged  away  by  water,  so 
our  sins  are  removed  by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  ;  but  especially  that,  by  this  divine 
pledge  and  sign,  He  may  assure  us  that  we  are 


ord*s  Day, 

spiritually  cleansed  from  our  sins  as  really  as 
we  are  externally  washed  with  water. 

74.  Are  infants  also  to  be  baptized  ? 

Yes.  for  since  they  as  well  as  the  adult  are 
included  in  the  covenant  and  Church  of  God  ; 
and  since  redemption  from  sin  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  of 
faith,  is  promised  to  them  no  less  than  to  the 
adult;  they  must,  therefore,  by  baptism,  as  a 
sign  of  the  covenant,  be  also  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  be  distinguished  from 
the  children  of  infidels,  as  was  done  in  the  old 
covenant  or  testament  by  circumcision,  instead 
of  which  baptism  was  instituted  in  the  new 
covenant. 


1.  Jesus  !  I  live  to  Thee, 

The  loveliest  and  the  best ; 

My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me. 
In  Thy  blest  love  I  rest. 

2.  Jesus  !  I  die  to  Thee, 

Whenever  death  shall  come ; 
To  die  in  Thee,  is  life  to  me. 

In  my  eternal  home. 


3.  Whether  to  live  or  die, 

I  know  not  which  is  best ; 

To  live  in  Thee,  is  bliss  to  me,. 
To  die  is  endless  rest. 

4.  Living  or  dying,  Lord, 

I  ask  but  to  be  Thine; 

My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me 
Makes  heaven  forever  mine. 
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CoMMENTS.-About  the  same  time  that 
Christ  spake  these  wor.is,  St-  Matthew 
tells  us,  He  upbraided  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done 
because  they  repented  not.  When  we 
consider  the  unbelief  of  these  cities  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Why  did  they 
so  persistently  refuse  to  believe  on  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  He  gave  them  such 
striking  proof  of  His  divine  mission? 
To  this  question  the  words  of  the  lesson 
may  be  considered  an  answer.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  they  teach  us  the  impor¬ 
tant  truth,  that  salvation  is  of  God 
alone. 

25,  26.  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.  In  this  thanks¬ 
giving  Jesus  confesses  the  entire  justice 
of  His  Father’s  doings,  and  with  a  heart 
burning  with  love  to  His  brethren,  cele¬ 
brates  the  condescension  of  the  Divine 
to  the  weak  and  poor.  He  addresses 
the  Father  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  in  His  dealing  with  men 
He  manifests  Himself  as  such,  and  also, 
perhaps,  to  contrast  His  greatness  with 
the  littleness  of  those  to  whom  He  con¬ 
descends.  These  things  which  the  Father 
has  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  revealed  unto  babes,  are  the  things 
])ertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By 
the  wise  and  prudent  are  here  meant  not 
the  truly  and  spiritually  wise,  but  men 
possessed  merely  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
learning,  such,  for  instance,  as  were  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  By  hahes  are 
meant  the  humble  and  spiritually  dis- 
p  sed,  who  having  a  low  opinion  of 
their  own  wisdom,  are  willing,  like  babes, 
to  yield  themselves  to  divine  guidance ; 
such  persons  as  were  the  believing  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus,  whom  the  Pharisees 
despised.  By  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  being  hid  to  the  one  and  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  other,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
by  which  God  governs  the  universe  it 
is  impossible  for  the  one  to  apprehend 
rightly  spiritual  things,  while  it  is  made 
possible  for  the  other  to  do  so.  Even 
so,  Father,  etc.  In  these  words  Jesus 
expresses  His  full  acquiescence  in  the 
Father’s  government  of  the  universe, 
because  He  knows  it  to  be  in  all  cases 
wise  and  gracious. 

27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me. 
To  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  all  things  were 
committed  by  the  Father.  He  is  head 


over  all  things  to  His  Church.  “  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  the  rule 
of  the  Father  had  ceased,  but  that  all 
things  were  by  the  Father  brought  into 
connection  with  and  subordination  to 
the  economy  instituted  by  Christ.” — 
(Lange.')  And  no  man  knoweth,  etc. 
The  knowing  here  spoken  of  is  true, 
essential  knowing.  This  saying  of  Jesus 
affords  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  His 
divinity.  It  also  clearly  teaches  that 
men  can  never  come  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  God  apart  from  Christ,  and  hence 
that  salvation  is  wholly  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  His  only  begotten  and  well 
beloved  Son. 

28.  Come  unto  me,  etc.  In  this  gra¬ 
cious  invitation  the  condescending  love 
of  God  in  Christ  is  most  strikingly  mani¬ 
fested.  All  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden.  In  some  sense  this  may  be  said 
to  include  all  men,  as  all  are  more  or 
less  laboring  and  burdened,  but,  more 
especially,  those  are  meant  who  labor 
under  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  who, 
feeling  the  burden  of  sin,  desire  sincerely 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  To  all  such  as 
come  to  Jesus  He  will  give  rest,  that  is 
relief,  freedom  from  spiritual  commo¬ 
tion  and  disquietude,  and  finally  also 
from  all  intellectual  and  physical  suf¬ 
fering  and  unrest. 

29.  Take  my  yoke,  etc.  That  is  sub¬ 
mit  yourselves  to  my  authority,  receive 
ray  teachings,  and  be  guided  by  my 
Spirit.  We  must  submit  ourselves  to 
Christ,  before  we  can  learn  of  Him, 
we  must  believe  in  Him,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  the  things  which  make 
for  our  peace.  For  L  am  meek,  etc. 
This  Jesus  assigns  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  take  His  yoke  and  learn  of  Him. 
Meek  and  lowly  He  showed  Himself  to 
be  during  His  whole  sojourn  on  earth, 
and  especially  in  His  treatment  of  the 
erring  and  penitent,  and  in  the  forbear¬ 
ance  He  manifested  in  dealing  with  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  His  disci¬ 
ples.  Ye  shall  find  rest.  Those  who 
come  to  Christ  will  not  be  disappointed. 
What  He  promises  them  He  will  most 
assuredly  give  them. 

30.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  etc.  Christ 
speaks  of  His  yoke  and  burden,  because, 
on  account  of  the  sinfulness  which  still 
clings  to  them,  those  who  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  Him  at  first  feel  such  submis¬ 
sion  to  be  somewhat  burdensome  and 
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oppressive.  His  yoke  and  burden  are, 
however,  easy  and  light  compared  with 
the  yoke  and  burden  of  sin,  inasmuch 
as  submission  to  Him  is  in  full  harnlony 
with  man’s  true  nature,  while  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  wicked  one  is  not.  When 
totally  rid  of  sin,  submission  to  Christ 
becomes  for  man  the  greatest  possible 
freedom.  In  view  of  the  unspeakably 
great  blessings  which  Christ  bestows 
on  His  disciples,  it  is  the  highest  wis¬ 
dom  on  the  part  of  men,  to  take  His 
yoke  upon  them  and  learn  of  Him. 


‘‘  I  WAS  wandering,”  said  Dr.  Tyng, 
“  scarce  two  years  ago,  in  a  beautiful 
garden  outside  of  the  town  of  Jaffa,  the 
ancient  Hesperides.  .  .  .  Oranges  and 
citrons  and  pomegranates,  with  every 
variety  of  the  nectarine  and  apricot, 
were  growing  there  in  such  profusion 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavenly  world 
had  been  brought  down  to  vegetate  upon 
the  earth.  Roving  around  this  enchant¬ 
ing  place,  I  remarked  a  well  of  water, 
and  one  man  employed  continually  with 
a  peculiar,  ancient,  Eastern  mechanism, 
in  drawing  water.  It  consisted  of  a  row 
of  buckets  tied  on  a  thong  going  round 
on  a  wheel,  each  one,  day  and  night, 
drawing  its  own  bucketful  of  water  into 
a  trough  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  I 
wandered  around  I  saw  a  little  boy,  who 
with  his  foot  turned  the  current  of  water, 
throwing  it  now  upon  the  root  of  this 
little  tree,  and  now  upon  another,  stop¬ 
ping  it  off  from  this  and  turning  on 
another,  till  each  little  thirsty  root  got 
its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  living 
stream.  And  thus  fertility,  beauty, 
loveliness,  and  unlimited  attraction  were 
growing  up  everywhere  around.  Ah  ! 
suppose  the  man  at  the  buckets  kept  all 
the  water  in  the  well — we  might  call  him 
a  deep  man,  because  he  had  got  down 
where  nobody  could  see  him — but  of 
what  avail  would  he  be  to  the  thirsty 
garden  ?  Or  suppose,  having  drawn  the 
water,  like  a  careless  child  pumping  into 
a  narrow-necked  bottle,  he  should  splash 
it  around  on  every  side,  and  thus  deluge 
one  spot  while  every  other  was  left  dry 
and  parched  !  All  this,  my  friends,  might 
be  illustrated  in  certain  moral  cases  not 
well  for  us  to  pursue  in  the  particular  ; 
but  the /ad — was  it  not  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Sunday-school?  Reve¬ 
lation  is  the  well,  and  the  pastor  is  the 


laborer  drawing  from  its  depths  all  the 
time,  whether  in  his  dreams  upon  the 
couch,  his  morning  thoughts,  his  evening 
meditations,  or  in  his  daily  cares  ;  and 
this,  not  for  himself,  pouring  into  the 
trough  only,  but  here  and  there  are  the 
appointed  agents  to  see  that  every  little 
tree  is  watered  and  refreshed  with  the 
living  stream. 


“  At  a  certain  hour  every  afternoon,” 
says  a  correspondent  of  The  Boston 
Times,  “Washington  loungers  on  su¬ 
burban  drives  meet  an  old  gentleman 
jogging  along  on  a  very  trusty,  sure¬ 
footed  animal.  It  is  George  Bancroft. 
His  gray  hair  and  long  floating  gray 
beard  run  together.  His  large  spec¬ 
tacles  seem  to  be  held  on  by  the  shield 
of  the  low  cap  he  wears,  and  his  slight, 
trim,  lithe  form  is  always  closely  com¬ 
passed  by  a  snug-fitting,  double-breasted 
coat.  He  rides  with  ease  and,  for  so 
old  a  man,  with  grace.  Mr.  Bancroft  is 
as  vigorous  as  many  men  of  half  his  age. 
His  habits  are  regular,  studious,  me¬ 
thodical.  He  rises  early — at  about  5 
o’clock  in  the  winter— kindles  his  own 
grate-fire,  takes  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
works.  He  has  taken  upon  him  many 
of  the  habits  of  the  student  men  of  the 
Old  World,  and  performs  much  of  his 
labor  before  the  day  of  modern  political 
men  begins.  The  afternoon  he  spends 
in  taking  his  ‘  constitutional  ’  exercise. 
In  the  evening  he  either  receives  his 
friends  or  attends  the  reception  of  some 
distinguished  person.” 

Travelers  tell  us  that  sometimes  in 
the  Alps  the  guide  forbids  a  word  of  con¬ 
versation,  so  perfectly  poised  on  the 
mountain  is  the  great  avalanche,  that 
even  the  reverberation  of  a  whisper  as 
it  quivers  through  the  air,  may  start  the 
mighty  mass  from  its  resting-place  and 
send  it  crashing  into  the  valley  below. 
And  there  are  hearts  that  carry  such 
burdens  that  one  unfit  word  may  make 
them  break.  There  are  souls  so  poised 
over  the  abyss  of  ruin  that  one  harsh  or 
ill-spoken  word  may  send  them  plunging 
into  hopeless  despair.  How  important 
that  the  right  words  should  be  spoken  by 
those  who  minister  to  burdened  hearts, 
and  by  those  who  would  win  souls !  How 
tenderly  Jesus  treated  the  bruised  reeds 
that  lay  crushed  in  His  path  ! 
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1877. 


Sefvmth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Luke  xv.  11-24. 


THE  PEODIGAL  SON. — SIN  AND  GEACE. 


11.  ^  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons : 

12.  And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father,  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided  unto  them 
his  living. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted  his  sub¬ 
stance  with  riotous  living. 

14.  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a 
mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to 
be  in  want. 

15.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  that  country :  and  he  sent  him  into  his 
fields  to  feed  swine. 

16.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him. 

17.  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said. 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father’s  have 


bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger. 

18.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  before  thee. 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son  :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

20.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father. 
But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

21.  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 

22.  But  the  father  said  io  his  servants.  Bring 
forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  :  and  put 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 

23.  And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill 
it :  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry : 

24.  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  they 
began  to  be  merry. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  subject  of  to-day’s  lesson?  Where 
is  this  parable  found?  What  does  it  portray? 

Vers.  11,  12.  What  is  said  of  a  certain  man  ? 
Of  whom  may  this  man  be  said  to  be  a  type? 
Of  whom  are  the  two  sons  types?  What  class 
of  men  does  the  elder  son  represent?  What 
class  the  younger?  What  did  the  younger  son 
say  to  his  father  ?  Of  what  is  this  request  an 
expression  ?  What  did  the  father  do  ?  Does 
G(  d  thus  deal  with  man  ? 

13,  14.  What  did  the  younger  son  do  not 
many  days  after  ?  What  does  the  far  country 
represent?  How  did  the  younger  son  act  in 
the  far  country?  Is  this  the  way  sinners  al¬ 
ways  act?  When  he  had  spent  every  thing  he 
possessed  what  arose  ?  What  was  his  condition 
then  ? 

15,  16.  What  did  he  next  do  ?  How  did  the 
citizen  treat  him?  What  would  he  fain  have 
done?  Did  any  man  give  unto  him?  What 
does  this  teach  us?  What  does  the  citizen  of 
the  far  country  represent?  Does  the  world 
always  treat  those  who  serve  it  in  this  way? 

17-19.  What  is  next  said  of  the  prodigal? 
What  do  you  understand  by  came  to  himself? 
May  all  sinners  be  said  to  be  out  of  their  right 


mind?  When  do  sinners  come  to  their  right 
mind  ?  What  did  the  prodigal  say  to  himself? 
When  sinners  truly  repent  of  their  sins,  are 
they  always  willing  to  confess  them  ?  W'hen  a 
man  who  has  acted  very  badly,  is  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  wrong-doing,  what  does  it 
show?  Are  the  truly  penitent  always  hum¬ 
ble? 

20,  21.  What  did  the  prodigal  do?  Should 
all  sinners  follow  his  example  ?  How  did  the 
father  act  ?  Is  God  always  ready  to  receive  those 
who  truly  repent  of  their  sins  ?  What  did  the 
son  say  unto  his  father  ?  What  does  this  show  ? 
When  a  man  truly  repents  will  he  always  carry 
out  his  good  resolutions  ? 

22-24.  What  did  the  father  say  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  ?  Of  what  were  these  things  a  pledge? 
Of  what  may  the  best  robe  be  said  to  be  a  type  ? 
Of  what  the  ring  and  shoes?  Of  what  the 
feast  ?  What  reason  did  the  father  assign  for 
what  he  did  ?  In  what  sense  was  the  prodigal 
dead?  In  what  sense  had  he  become  alive? 
In  what  are  sinners  dead?  In  what  do  they 
become  alive  when  they  repent  of  their  sins  ? 
Should  we  all  seek  to  become  alive  to  righteous¬ 
ness? 


CATECHISM. 

XXVITI.  Lord's  Day. 


OF  THE  HOLY  SUPPER  OF 

75.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  thou  art  a  partaker  of 
that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  accomplished  on  the 
cross,  and  of  all  His  benefits  ? 

Thus,  that  Christ  has  commanded  me,  and 
all  believers,  to  eat  of  this  broken  bread,  and 
to  drink  of  this  cup,  in  remembrance  of  Him ; 
adding  these  promises,  firft,  that  His  body  was 
offered  and  broken  on  the  cross  for  me,  and  His 
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blood  shed  for  me,  as  certainly  as  I  see  with 
my  eyes  the  bread  of  the  Lord  broken  for  me, 
and  the  cui)  communicated  to  me :  and  further, 
that  He  feeds  and  nourishes  my  soul  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  with  His  crucified  body  and  shed 
blood,  as  assuredly  as  I  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  minister  and  taste  with  my  mouth  the 
bread  and  cup  of  the  L  ud,  as  certain  signs  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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Comments. — The  parable  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son,  of  which  our  lesson  is  a  part, 
has  been  called  the  pearl  and  crown  of 
all  the  Scriptural  parables.  Because 
of  its  exceeding  richness  in  divine  truth 
it  has  also  been  styled  the  Gospel  in  the 
Gospel.  In  it  the  two  great  factors 
with  which  the  Gospel  has  to  do,  Sin 
and  Grace,  are  most  strikingly  por¬ 
trayed. 

11,  12.  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. 
The  man  is  here  a  type  of  God ;  the  two 
sons  are  representatives  of  the  children 
of  men.  Some  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  elder  son  a  type  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  younger  of  the  Heathen;  but  it 
seems  to  us  more  appropriate  to  con¬ 
sider  them  respectively  as  types  of  the 
two  great  classes  into  which  men  in 
their  fallen  condition,  in  every  age,  may 
be  divided,  the  comparatively  moral  and 
self-righteous,  and  the  more  grossly 
wicked  and  sensual,  both  of  which 
classes  may  be  said  to  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  among  those  who  were  present 
when  the  Saviour  spoke  this  parable, 
the  one  in  the  Pharisees,  the  other  in 
the  Publicans.  Father,  give  me  the  por¬ 
tion  of  goods,  etc.  This  shows  that  the 
younger  son  was  not  willing  to  live  under 
paternal  control,  but  wished  to  set  up 
for  himself  and  follow  the  desires  of  his 
own  heart.  The  request  is  a  figurative 
expression  of  man’s  .desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  God,  to  be  his  Qwn  master, 
and  to  live  in  accordance  with  his  own 
will  for  his  own  pleasure.  In  granting 
the  request  of  his  son,  the  father  acted 
just  as  God  acts  in  His  dealings  with 
men.  When  man  is  not  willing  to  live  in 
accordance  with  God’s  law,  God  always 
permits  him  to  pursue  his  own  course 
and  learn  by  woful  experience  the  folly 
of  his  conduct. 

13,  14.  And  not  many  days  after,  etc. 
For  a  few  days  after  his  request  is 
granted  the  younger  son  lingers  about 
his  father’s  house,  but  soon  he  wanders 
far  away  from  home,  and,  in  foolishly 
indulging  his  sensual  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions,  squanders  his  possessions,  so  that 
when  a  famine  arises  he  finds  himself 
in  absolute  want.  All  this  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  sinner.  For  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  after  he  starts  on  the  down¬ 
ward  course,  he  may  keep  near  the  way 
of  righteousness,  but  soon  he  leaves  the 
good  altogether,  and  goes  into  the  far 


country  of  deep  apostacy  and  open  and 
unblushing  wickedness.  In  the  pursuit 
of  iniquity  he  wastes  all  his  true  pos¬ 
sessions  of  heart  and  mind,  and  when 
trials  and  troubles  come,  as  sooner  or 
later  they  will,  finds  himself  in  need  of 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  his  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness ;  for  sin  inevitably 
leads  to  ruin  and  misery. 

15,  16.  And  he  went  and  joined  him¬ 
self  to  a  citizen  of  that  country,  etc.  He 
seeks  in  this  way  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 
But  he  does  so  in  vain.  He  only  sinks 
into  deeper  degradation  and  want.  It 
is  so  with  the  sinner.  When  he  through 
calamity  is  made  to  feel  his  need,  he 
may  give  himself  over  as  a  servant  to 
the  world,  and  seek  in  this  way  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demands  of  his  being.  But 
such  service  leads  only  to  greater  degra¬ 
dation  and  spiritual  deprivation.  This 
world  can  never  satisfy  man’s  deepest 
and  most  pressing  wants.  It  will  in¬ 
variably  use  those  who  become  its  ser¬ 
vants  only  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
sink  them  deeper  and  deeper  into 
wretchedness. 

17-19.  And,  when  he  came  to  himself, 
etc.  These  words  imply  that  the  prodi 
gal  during  the  whole  period  of  his  dis¬ 
sipation  was  out  of  his  right  min4. 
Through  suffering,  however,  he  is  brought 
to  his  right  mind.  Now  he  sees  things 
in  their  true  light  and  comprehends  the 
folly  of  his  conduct  He  resolves  to  go 
to  his  father,  confess  his  wrong-doing, 
and  humbly  accept,  if  need  be,  the 
lowest  place  in  his  house.  From  all 
this  we  learn  that  sinners  are  laboring 
under  a  species  of  insanity,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  are  brought  to  a  sane  con¬ 
dition  they  at  once  recognize  the  folly 
of  their  course,  are  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it,  and  willing  to  occupy  any 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  no  matter 
how  low,  rather  than  continue  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  prodi¬ 
gal  confesses  that  he  has  sinned  against 
heaven  as  well  as  against  his  father. 
All  sin  is  primarily  sin  against  God.  This 
every  true  penitent  feels.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  prodigal  is  fully 
ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
sins.  It  is  ever  so  with  the  truly  j>eni- 
tent.  When  a  man  who  has  acted  very 
badly  is  unwilling  to  own  unreservedly 
that  he  has  done  wrong,  it  is  a  clear 
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proof  that  he  has  not  truly  repented  of 
his  sin. 

20,  21.  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his 
father.  What  the  prodigal  resolved  to 
do,  he  did.  Those  who  are  truly  peni¬ 
tent  always  turn  from  sin  and  actually 
return  to  God.  Feelings  and  resolutions 
without  corresponding  actions  are  never 
of  any  real  value.  Only  when  his  good 
resolutions  take  the  form  of  actions,  can 
a  true  change  be  said  to  be  wrought  in  the 
sinner.  His  father  saw  him  and  had  com¬ 
passion,  etc.  Though  his  son  had  treated 
him  badly,  yet  the  father,  with  deep 
longing,  was  watching  for  his  return 
home,  was  ready  to  go  and  meet  him 
and  pardon  his  misdeeds,  and  glad 
to  receive  him  into  favor  again. 

This  love  and  compassion  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  is  a  reflection  of  the  love  and  com¬ 
passion  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  per¬ 
ish  but  have  everlasting  life.  In  mak¬ 
ing  his  confession  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  prodigal  did  not  ask  to  be  made  as 
one  of  the  hired  servants.  He  omits 
this  part  of  his  proposed  confession,  not 
because  he  was  not  still  willing  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lowest  place,  but  because  the 
father’s  conduct  towards  him  made  it 
impossible  to  say  this  without  reflecting 
on  his  father’s  goodness  and  showing  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  for¬ 
giveness  and  love.  In  this  tender  regard 
for  his  father’s  feelings,  he  manifested 
most  strikingly  how  thorough  was  the 
change  wrought  in  him. 

22  -24.  But  the  father  said  to  the  ser¬ 
vants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  etc.  This 
command  showed  how  completely  the 
father  forgave  his  erring  child,  and  was 
a  sure  pledge  to  the  ofiender  that  he 
was  fully  restored  again  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  sonship.  The  best  robe 
may  be  said  to  be  a  type  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ,  with  which  God 
clothes  those  who  sincerely  repent  of 
their  sins ;  the  ring  and  shoes,  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  ways  of  God,  by  which  they 
are  made  free  indeed ;  and  the  feast,  of 
the  joy  and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly 
world  in  which  they  are  made  to  share. 
For  this  my  son  was  dead,  etc.  When 
the  prodigal  was  away  from  his  father’s 


house  he  was  as  though  dead  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  when  he  returned  he  became 
as  it  were  alive  again  to  him.  In  their 
estrangement  from  God,  men  are  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  when  they 
are  brought  back  to  God,  they  become 
alive  to  righteousness  and  to  God.  Like 
the  prodigal  all  sinners  should  return 
to  their  Father’s  house,  and  only  those 
who  do  so  can  ever  become  truly  happy 
and  blessed.  Those  who  stay  away  from 
God,  their  heavenly  Father,  must  ever 
remain  exposed  to  want,  and  must  sink 
into  deeper  and  deeper  degradation  and 
misery. 


What  is  the  proportion  of  children  in 
the  Sunday-schools  to  the  w^hole  number 
in  the  country  ?  is  an  interesting  question. 
Some  one  has  been  trying  to  answer  it, 
with  this  result : 

“  The  census  of  1870  puts  the  number 
of  children  in  the  states  and  territories 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  at  12, 
055,443,  while  the  Sunday-school  schol¬ 
ars  in  forty-seven  states  and  territories 
are  5,700,700.  Some  of  these  are  no 
doubt,  under  five  years,  and  others  over 
eighteen  years.  There  are  in  the  whole 
country  69,871  Sunday-schools  and  753, 
060  officers  and  teachers.  These  statis¬ 
tics  do  not,  however,  include  Catholic 
schools.  Estimating  liberally  for  these, 
it  appears  that  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  receive  Sunday-school  in¬ 
struction.  Reckoning  by  states,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stands  first,  with  7,600  Sunday- 
schools  ;  New  York  next,  with  6,000 ; 
Illinois  third,  with  5,967 ;  Ohio  fourth, 
with  5,545.” 


“  I  SPECULATE  much  on  the  existence 
of  unmarried  women ;  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  got  to  the  point  of  considering,  that 
there  is  no  more  respectable  character  on 
this'earth  than  an  unmarried  woman,  who 
makes  her  way  through  life  quietly,  per- 
severingly,  without  support  of  husband 
or  brother ;  and  having  attained  the  age 
of  forty-five  or  upward,  retains  in  her 
posession  a  well-regulated  mind,  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures,  and  for¬ 
titude  to  support  inevitable  pains,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
willingness  to  relieve  want  as  far  as  her 
means  extend.” — Charlotte  Bronte, 
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L.ESSON  XXIX. 


1877. 


Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mark  ix.  33-37. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMILITY. 


33.  ^  And  he  came  to  Capernaum :  and  being 
in  the  house,  he  asked  them,  What  was  it  that 
ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way  ? 

34.  But  they  held  their  peace:  for  by  the 
way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves,  who 
shotdd  be  the  greatest. 

35.  And  he  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve, 
and  said  unto  them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be 


first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant 
of  all. 

36.  And  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them :  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in 
his  arms,  he  said  unto  them, 

37.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  my  name,  receiveth  me:  and  whosoever 
shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that 
sent  me. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  this  lesson  teach  us?  Did  our 
Lord  often  insist  on  the  necessity  ot  being  hum¬ 
ble?  Can  you  mention  any  other  occasion,  be¬ 
sides  the  present,  when  He  did  so? 

Ver.  33.  To  what  place  did  Jesus  come? 
Where  was  Capernaum  ?  What  did  Jesus  make 
this  city  during  His  public  ministry?  To 
whom,  being  in  the  house  here,  did  He  address 
Himself?  What  did  He  ask  them  ?  Was  there 
any  special  reason  for  His  putting  this  question 
to  the  disciples  ? 

34.  What  did  the  disciples  do  when  Jesus 
questioned  them?  What  do  you  undei stand 
by  this?  Why  did  they  act  in  this  way  ?  Did 
they  feel  that  their  thus  disputing  was  impro¬ 
per  ?  Ought  we  ever  to  do  anything  of  which 
we  may  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  ?  What 
does  conscience  usually  make  of  all  wrong¬ 
doers  ? 

35.  What  did  Jesus  do  ?  Who  are  meant  by 
the  twelve  ?  What  did  He  say  unto  them  ? 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  saying  ?  While 
they  were  disputing,  did  the  disciples  seem  to 
realize  this  great  truth  ?  Do  men  generally 
realize  it?  Is  it  important  that  they  should 
do  so  ? 

36.  What  did  Jesus  then  do?  What  did  He 
wish  to  teach  them  by  this  act?  In  what  re¬ 
spect  should  we  become  as  a  little  child  ?  What 
aid  Jesus  next  do  ?  Why  did  He  take  the  little 
child  into  His  arms? 

37.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  them  when  He 
took  the  little  child  in  His  arms?  What  kind 
of  person  did  He  mean  by  one  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  ?  What  is  it  to  receive  such  in  His  name? 
If  we  receive  one  of  such  children  in  His  nam“, 
whom  shall  we  receive  ?  If  we  receive  Jesus, 
whom  shall  we  receive?  Who  sent  Jesus? 
How  shall  we  receive  Jesus,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  God  Himself,  in  receiving  one  of  such 
children  in  His  name  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXIX.  Lord’s  Day. 


78.  Do  then  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

Not  at  all ;  but  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  not 
changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  neither  is  the 
washing  away  of  sin  itself,  being  only  the  sign 
and  confirmation  thereof  appointed  of  God  :  so 
the  bread  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ,  though,  agreeably 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  Sacraments,  it 
is  called  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus. 

79.  Why  then  doth  Christ  call  the  bread  His 
body,  and  the  cup  His  blood,  or  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  in  His  blood  ;  and  Paul  the  “  communion 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?” 


Christ  speaks  thus  not  without  great  reason, 
namely,  not  only  thereby  to  teach  us,  that  as 
bread  and  wine  support  this  temporal  life,  so 
His  crucified  body  and  shed  blood  are  the  true 
meat  and  drink  whereby  our  souls  are  fed  to 
eternal  life;  but  more  especially  by  these  visi¬ 
ble  signs  and  pledges  to  assure  us,  that  we  are 
as  really  partakers  of  His  true  body  and  blood, 
(by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  as  we 
receive  by  the  mouths  of  our  bodies  these  holy 
signs  in  remembrance  of  Him  ;  and  that  all  His 
sutterings  and  obedience  are  as  certainly  ours, 
as  if  we  had  in  our  own  iiersons  sutfered  and 
made  satisfaction  for  our  sins  to  God. 


1.  Blessed  are  the  sons  of  God ; 

They  are  bought  with  Jesus’  blood, 
They  are  ransom’d  from  the  grave, 
Life  eternal  they  shall  have. 

2.  They  are  justified  by  grace, 

They  enjoy  a  solid  peace ; 

All  their  sins  are  washed  away, 

■  They  shall  stand  in  God’s  great  day. 


3.  They  produce  the  fruits  of  grace 
In  the  works  of  righteousness! 
Born  of  God,  they  hate  all  sin, 
God’s  pure  word  remains  within. 

4.  They  have  fellows',  ip  with  God, 
Through  the  Mediator’s  blood  ; 
One  with  God,  through  Jesus  one, 
Glory  is  in  them  begun. 
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CoMMENTS.—This  lesson  treats  of  the 
importance  of  humility.  Jesus  frequently 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  this  grace  in 
the  case  of  those  who  would  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  attain  to  great¬ 
ness  therein.  See  Matt.  xx.  27,  Matt, 
xxii.  12,  Luke  xiv.  11,  Luke  xviii.  14, 
John  xiii.  14 — 16. 

33.  Capernaum.  A  city  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  During 
His  public  ministry  Jesus  often  resided 
here.  Matthew  calls  it  “  His  own  city,” 
no  doubt,  because  it  was  his  principal 
place  of  residence  after  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptist.  And  He  ashed 
them,  etc.  Jesus  questioned  the  disci¬ 
ples  as  He  did,  because  it  was  evident 
from  their  conduct  that  they  needed  in¬ 
struction  in  regard  to  what  they  had 
been  disputing  about. 

34.  But  they  held  their  peace.  That 
is,  they  remained  silent.  They  did  this, 
because,  feeling  conscious  that  they  had 
acted  in  an  improper  manner,  they  were 
afraid  to  speak.  When  we  have  been 
engaged  in  doing  wrong,  conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

35.  And  He  sat  down^  and  called  the 
twelve.  The  twelve  here  meant  are  the 
twelve  chosen  disciples,  the  apostles. 
If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  etc.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is.  He  that  de¬ 
sires  to  be  first,  greatest,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  be 
last,  least,  therein,  but  he  that  in  a 
worldly  sense  is  least,  because  he  is  the 
servant  of  all,  shall  be  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  he  served  makes 
a  man  great  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
to  serve  makes  him  great  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  God  and  His  holy  angels.  This 
the  disciples  did  not  yet  fully  realize. 
They  were  not  wrong  in  supposing  that 
there  were  distinctions  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  that  they  should  occupy 
an  exalted  position  in  it,  but  they  were 
wrong  in  imagining  that  supremacy  in 
this  kingdom  is  like  dominion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  earth.  They  confounded 
things  heavenly  with  things  earthly. 
Men  generally  are  disposed  to  do  this. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  they  should 
carefully  consider  the  truth  set  forth  in 
the  words  under  consideration. 

36.  >  nd  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them.  By  this  symbolic 
act  Jesus  taught  His  disciples,  and  would 
teach  us,  that  greatness  in  the  kingdom 


of  God  is  gained  only  by  being  childlike, 
by  possessing  the  modest  and  unassum¬ 
ing  disposition  which  characterizes  the 
child,  is  its  real  present  greatness,  and 
constitutes  the  condition  for  its  future 
greatness.  And  when  He  had  taken  him 
in  His  arms.  This  also  was  a  symbolic 
act.  By  it  Jesus  teaches  how  dear  to 
Him  are  the  little  ones,  the  truly  hum¬ 
ble  ;  and  also  how  the  humble  are  always 
ready  to  receive  the  humble,  even  as  the 
king’s  son  is  not  ashamed,  neither  hesi¬ 
tates,  to  receive  as  a  companion  the  beg¬ 
gar’s  son. 

37.  One  of  such  children.  That  is  a 
babe  in  Christ,  a  beginner  in  the  faith, 
especially  such  when  in  the  eyes  of  men 
they  occupy  a  low  and  obscure  position. 
In  my  name.  In  the  fellowship  of  faith  ; 
in  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  from  love  to 
Christ.  Receiveth  me,  etc  In  receiving 
the  little  ones  we  receive  Christ,  and  at 
the  same  time  God,  because  if  we  thus 
act  Christ  will  more  and  more  impart  to 
us  His  Spirit,  and  make  us  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature. 


Patience. 


First  the  seed  time  and  the  rain 
First  the  toiling  and  the  pain  ; 
Then  the  harvest  with  its  gold, 
Then  the  fruit  thou  dost  behold  ; 
Patience,  patience,  patience,  heart ! 
Now  thou  knowest  but  a  part. 


First  the  chaos  and  the  gloom, 

First  the  universal  tomb ; 

Then  the  breath  of  Spirit  pure, 

Then  the  light  which  doth  endure — 
Patience,  patience,  patience,  soul  ! 

In  thy  patience  find  the  whole. 

First  the  Calvary  forlorn. 

First  the  Master  early  gone. 

Then  the  glorious  empty  grave. 

Then  the  risen  Power  to  save — 
Patience,  patience,  patience,  still, 

Do  and  bear  the  Father’s  will. 

First  the  road  all  weary  pressed. 

Then  the  home  and  then  the  rest ; 

First  the  prayer  and  pleading  psalm, 
Then  the  harp  and  then  the  palm. 
Patience,  patience,  patience,  seek — 
Learn  of  Him  Whose  heart  was  meek. 

Look  not  fretting  for  the  goal. 

Onward,  upward  toil,  my  soul ! 

Work  and  work,  nor  dream  with  pain. 
That  the  labor  shall  be  in  vain. 

Patience,  patience,  patience  yet, 

For  thy  crown  afar  is  set, 

— S.  S.  Children. 
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Ninth  Sunday  after  Ti'inity.  Luke  vii.  2-10. 

POWER  OF  FAITH. 


2.  And  a  certain  centurion's  servant,  who 
was  dear  unto  him,  was  sick,  and  ready  to  die. 

3.  And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  he  sent  unto 
him  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  beseeching  him  that 
he  would  come  and  heal  his  servant. 

4.  And  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  they  be¬ 
sought  him  instantly,  saying.  That  he  was 
worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this  : 

5.  For  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath 
built  us  a  synagogue. 

6.  Then  Jesus  went  with  them.  And  when 
he  was  now  not  far  from  the  house,  the  centu¬ 
rion  sent  friends  to  him,  saying  unto  him. 
Lord,  trouble  not  thyself :  for  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof ; 

7.  "Wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  wor-  | 


I  thy  to  come  unto  thee ;  but  say  in  a  word,  and 
■  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

:  8.  For  I  also  am  a  man  set  under  authority, 

having  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  unto  one. 

I  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another.  Come,  ana 
;  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and 
;  he  doeth  it. 

9.  When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  mar¬ 
velled  at  him,  and  turned  him  about  and  said 
unto  the  people  that  followed  him,  I  say  unto 
j  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel. 

10  .And  they  that  were  sent,  returning  to  the 
house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  h^  been 
sick. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  does  this  lesson  give  us  an  account  ? 
What  does  it  teach  us?  Is  laith  a  necessary 
condition  for  receiving  benefits  from  Christ? 
Can  we  be  saved  without  faith  ? 

Vers.  2,  3.  Whose  servant  was  sick?  What 
was  a  centurion  ?  What  does  the  fact  that  this 
serA’ant  was  dear  to  him  show?  Was  the  ser¬ 
vant  very  sick  ?  Can  you  tell  how  he  was  af¬ 
flicted?  Of  whom  did  the  centurion  hear? 
Whom  did  he  send  to  Jesus  ?  What  did  he  wish 
Jesus  to  do?  What  were  the  Elders  of  the 
Jews? 

4,  5.  What  did  the  Elders  do  when  they  came 
to  Jesus?  What  did  they  say  the  centurion 
was  ?  What  did  they  say  he  had  done  ?  Does 
it  always  speak  well  for  a  man  when  hewil-* 
lingly  gives  his  money  to  promote  the  worship 
of  God  ?  What  nation  did  they  mean  by  our 
nation  ?  What  is  a  synagogue?  Was  the  cen¬ 
turion  himself  a  Jew  ?  What  probably  was  he? 


6-8.  What  did  Jesus  do?  What  occurred 
when  He  was  not  far  from  the  centurion’s 
house?  What  did  he  say  to  Jesus  through 
these  friends  ?  What  did  he  manifest  in  thus 
addressing  Jesus  ?  What  reason  does  he  assign 
for  acting  as  he  did  ?  What  does  this  show  him 
to  have  had  along  with  faith  ?  Do  true  faith 
and  true  humility  always  go  together?  Bv 
what  consideration  did  he  strengthen  his  faith 
in  the  power  of  Jesus? 

9,  10.  What  did  Jesus  do  when  he  heard 
these  things  ?  What  did  He  say  ?  Why  was  it 
marvellous  that  the  centurion  should  have 
such  strong  faith  ?  Did  he  enjoy  as  great  reli¬ 
gious  advantages  as  the  Jews?  How  did  those 
who  were  sent,  find  the  servant  on  returning 
to  the  house  ?  What  does  this  lesson  teach  us 
as  regards  believing  prayer  in  behalf  of  others  ? 
Does  God  always  hear  and  answer  prayer  of¬ 
fered  in  faiih  in  Jesus ! 


CATECHISM. 

XXX.  Lord^s  Day. 


80.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Popish  mass  ? 

The  Lord’s  Supper  testifies  to  us,  that  we 
have  a  lull  pardon  of  all  sin  by  the  only  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Jesus  Christ  which  He  Himself  has  once 
accomplished  on  the  cross;  and  that  we  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  human  nature,  is  now  not  on 
earth,  but  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
His  Father,  and  will  there  be  worshipped  by 
us : — but  the  mass  teacheth  that  the  living  and 
the  dead  have  not  the  pardon  of  sins,  through 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  unless  Christ  is  also 
daily  offered  for  them  by  the  priests ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  therefore  is  to  be  worship¬ 
ped  in  them;  so  that  the  mass,  at  bottom,  is  | 
nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  accursed 
idolatry. 


81.  For  whom  is  the  Lord’s  Supper  insti¬ 
tuted  ? 

For  those  who  are  truly  sorrowful  for  their 
sins,  and  vet  trust  that  these  are  forgiven  them 
for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  that  their  remain¬ 
ing  infirmities  are  covered  by  His  ^>assion  and 
death ;  and  who  also  earnestly  desire  to  have 
their  faith  more  and  more  strengthened,  and 
their  lives  more  holy;  but  hypocrites,  and  such 
as  turn  not  to  God  with  sincere  hearts,  eat  and 
drink  judgment  to  themselves. 

82.  Are  they  to  be  adraitt'd  to  this  supper, 
who,  by  confession  and  life,  declare  themselves 
infidels  and  ungodly  ? 

No ;  lor  by  this  the  covenant  of  God  would 
be  profaned,  and  His  wrath  kindled  against  the 
I  whole  congregation  ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  Church,  according  to  the  aj>i)oint- 
ment  of  Ciirist  and  His  apostles,  to  exclude 
such  persons  by  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  until  they  show  amendment  of  life. 
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Comments. — In  this  account  of  the 
healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant,  we 
have  given  us.  a  strikiug  manifestation 
of  faith,  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  our  receiving  any  benefits  from  Christ, 
and  indispensable  to  our  salvation. 

2,  3.  A  certain  Centurion.  A  centu¬ 
rion  was  an  oflScer  of  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  charge  of  a  hundred  soldiers. 
Who  was  dear  unto  him.  This  shows 
that  the  centurion  was  a  kind-hearted 
man.  Among  the  Romans  the  servants 
or  slaves  were  often  very  cruelly  treated, 
and  little  cared  for.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  things  rather  than  persons. 
Was  sick,  etc.  From  Matt.  viii.  6,  we 
learn  that  he  was  afflicted  with  paraly¬ 
sis.  Elders  of  the  Jews.  The  elders 
were  officers  of  the  synagogue,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people.  The 
centurion,  no  doubt,  sent  them  to  Jesus, 
because  he  hoped  their  intercession  in 
his  behalf  might  have  weight  in  inducing 
Jesus  to  come  and  heal  his  servant. 

4,  5.  He  was  worthy.  The  elders  re¬ 
commended  the  centurion  to  Jesus  as 
well  deserving  His  favor.  In  proof  of 
this  they  informed  Him  that  he  felt 
kindly  disposed  to  their  nation,  that  is, 
the  Jewish  people,  and  had  manifested 
this  by  building  for  them  a  synagogue. 
The  centurion  himself  was  of  course  a 
Gentile,  but  probably  had  become  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  that  is,  had  re¬ 
nounced  heathenism,  and  conformed  in 
some  respects  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Synagogue.  A  place  or  house  in  which 
the  Jews  held  stated  meetings  for  social 
religious  services,  and  for  imparting  and 
receiving  religious  instruction.  Syna¬ 
gogues  were  not  built  until  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

6-8.  The  centurion  sent  friends.  St. 
Matthew  writes  as  if  the  centurion  him¬ 
self  had  come  to  Jesus.  The  account 
before  us  is.  no  doubt,  the  fuller.  The 
centurion  came  to  Jesus,  through  the 
elders  and  the  friends  whom  he  sent  to 
our  Lord.  The  language  which  he  ad¬ 
dresses  through  his  friends  to  Jesus, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  possessed 
of  true  humility,  as  well  as  of  great 
faith.  These  two  things,  however,  always 
go  together.  The  centurion  strengthened 
his  faith  by  calling  to  mind  that  he 
himself,  although  only  a  subordinate, 
needed  but  to  command  those  subject  to 
him,  to  be  obeyed.  Much  more,  there¬ 
fore,  he  inferred  must  the  commands  o 


Jesus  be  carried  into  cflTect  by  the  in¬ 
visible,  spiritual  powers  over  which  He 
seemed  to  him,  from  what  he  had  heard, 
to  have  supreme  control. 

9,  10.  When  Jesus  heard  these  things 
He  marvelled.  The  faith  of  the  centu¬ 
rion  was  marvellous,  because  he  had  not 
possessed  the  religious  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  and  yet  had  shown  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  true  humility  and  faith, — 
the  proper  fruits  of  the  grace  of  God, 
than  had  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Found  the  servant  whole  that  had 
been  sick.  The  centurion’s  desire  was 
fulfilled.  His  servant  was  healed,  and 
fully  restored  to  health. 

The  lesson  as  a  whole  shows  us  not 
only  the  power  of  faith,  but  also 
teaches  us,  that,  if  in  faith  we  intercede 
Jesus  in  behalf  of  others.  He  will  hear 
us  and  bless  them.  The  prayer  of  faith 
will  never  fail  to  be  heard  and  answered. 


How  my  heart  has  been  pained  to  see 
the  coolness  and  indiflTereuce,  which  are 
often  manifested  for  an  aged  and  depen¬ 
dent  mother.  Age  may  waste  a  moth¬ 
er’s  beauty  and  dim  the  lustre  of  her 
eye.  Her  strength  may  depart,  her  limbs 
refuse  to  support  her  tottering  frame,  or 
she  may  become  as  helpless  as  an  infant, 
but  shall  we  love  her  less  ?  Is  she  not 
our  mother  still  ?  Has  she  not  toiled 
and  watched  over  our  helpless  infancy  ? 
And  in  youth,  has  she  not  tried  to  lead 
us  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  ? 
And  in  sickness  she  was  our  ministering 
angel.  Whojbut  a  mother  could  be  so 
patient,  so  kind  and  aflTectionate,  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  self  sacrificing? 


A  Lasting  Inscription. — A  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  quoted,  in  pleading  tor  his  work, 
this  sentiment:  ‘‘If  you  write  for  the 
present  generation,  use  paper ;  if  for 
the  next,  use  marble ;  if  for  the  future 
generations,  engrave  on  pillars  of  brass ; 
if  for  the  last  generation  which  will  in¬ 
habit  earth,  iuscribe  on  the  Egyptian 
pyramids ;  but  if  you  wish  to  write  for 
eternity,  impress  your  truths  upon  the 
hearts  of  children.”  Who  shall  say  he 
is  not  justified  in  magnifying  his  work 
and  that  of  “  the  society  that  takes  care 
of  children,”  which  he  serves. —  Church 
Union, 
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A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 
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By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 
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John  Todd. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Few  men  have  lived  and  labored  in 
this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
to  whom  Sunday-school  children  and 
College-students  are  more  indebted  than 
to  this  man.  His  many  Sunday-school 
and  children’s  books  are  truly  ‘  Gems,” 
as  some  are  entitled.  Few  can  write 
well  for  children.  Fewer  could  do  it  in 
his  day  than  now.  In  this  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing  he  was  a  master.  His  “  Lectures  to 
Children  ”  have  been  published  in  other 
countries,  and  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages;  so  too  his  other  books.  Less 
than  twenty  years  after  he  had  written 
his  “  Students’  Manual,”  150,000  copies 
had  been  sold  in  England  alone.  And 
after  a  test  of  forty  years,  no  book  has 
appeared  equal  to  “  Todd’s  Students’ 
Manual,”  as  a  counsellor  and  guide  for 
students.  His  writings  are  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  children  and 
young  people.  Few  names  are  more 
pleasantly  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  from  childhood  up  to 
middle  life,  than  that  of  John  Todd,  the 
author  of  so  much  good  and  entertain¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  reading. 

How  could  he  write  and  preach  so 
much  and  so  well  ?  Had  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  favored  him  above  others  ?  By 
no  means.  Seemingly  no  person  ever 
came  into  being  in  a  civilized  country 
under  less  auspicious  circumstances. 
Such  a  succession  of  hindrances  and 
failures  one  rarely  finds  in  the  life  of 
any  one  as  happened  to  Todd.  And 
equally  ill-starred  was  his  father.  Dr. 
Timothy  Todd.  An  educated  gentle¬ 
man,  the  father  was  a  skillful  phytsician 
and  a  high-toned  Christian.  His  labo¬ 
rious  practice  barely  supported  his  large 
family.  His  investments  were  mostly 
failures.  He  had  his  limb  broken  by  a 
runaway  horse.  His  wife  became  insane. 
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And  when  he  died,  he  left  his  deranged 
wife  and  seven  orphaned  children  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  support.  Albeit  a  godly 
man  was  Dr.  Timothy  Todd.  His  horses 
ran  away,  fractured  and  dislocated  his 
limb  in  a  shocking  manner,  and  crippled 
him  for  life.  The  broken  bones  were 
forced  through  the  muscles  ;  their  ends 
scraped  on  the  earth  as  he  was  dragged 
four  rods.  He  was  left  by  the  roadside 
while  a  friend  w’ent  in  search  for  relief. 
While  lying  here  waiting  for  his  friend, 
he  wrote  the  following  little  prayer  with 
a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper : 

“  Great  God,  the  day  of  Thy  power  is 
dreadful  indeed!  Thy  frown  is  death, 
and  the  blasts  of  Thy  nostrils  crush  us 
forever.  Behold  me  in  this  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress,  through  the  sufferings  of  Thy  Son. 
I  feel  Thy  power,  I  own  Thy  justice,  and 
believe  iu  Thy  word.  Whatever  fails, 
suffer  me,  O  God,  even  if  Thou  slayest 
me,  still  to  trust  in  Thee !” 

John  Todd  \^as  the  youngest  bcrn  of 
his  father.  Plis  parents  bequeathed  to 
him  their  good  and  pious  name,  and  the 
blessing  of  their  prayers.  He  was  sent 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  life  without  a  penny 
for  his  support ;  born  of  an  insane  mo¬ 
ther,  from  whom  he  inherited  for  life  a 
sickly,  suffering  body,  and  sooner  or 
later,  a  liability  to  mental  derangement. 
The  dread  of  the  latter  hung  over  him 
like  an  impending  doom.  Of  his  birth 
the  following  is  given,  whether  by  him¬ 
self  or  by  another,  I  do  not  know : 

“  Not  long  before  his  (the  father’s) 
death,  his  youngest  child  was  born,  a 
scrawny,  puny  babe,  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds.  The  mother  was  worn-out,  and 
was  apparently  to  be  left  poor,  friend¬ 
less  and  alone,  with  her  great  family  of 
little  ones.  But  that  baby!  Every  one 
said:  ‘What  a  mercy  if  that  child 
should  die!  What  can  she  do  with  it? 
What  a  blessing  if  it  should  die!’  The 
poor  mother  almost  thought  so  too.  But 
the  unwelcome  babe  would  not  die.  He 
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made  a  struggle  for  lifCj  and  won  the 
battle.” 

Along  with  his  practice  the  father 
tried  to  do  a  little  farming,  which  never 
amounted  to  much.  One  year  he  had 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  In  autumn  he  had 
no  one  to  dig  them.  He  encouraged  the 
scrawny  youngest  born  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  work.  He  still  wore  a  green 
flannel  petticoat  and  some  kind  of  a 
sack,  but  no  pantaloons.  By  dint  of 
great  effort  he  succeeded  to  scrape  out  of 
the  earth  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  in  one 
day.  Still  some  use  for  the  unwelcome, 
ill-favored  child. 

He  never  knew  anything  of  a  mother’s 
love.  In  some  occasional  intervals  of 
sanity  she  taught  him  his  letters.  But 
he  never  knew  what  the  fond  and  en¬ 
dearing  caresses  of  a  mother’s  love  are. 
Once  the  child  stood  at  an  open  window, 
looking  at  the  setting  sun.  The  mother, 
who  had  just  passed  through  one  of  her 
raving  spells,  in  a  moment  of  calm  took 
his  little  hands  within  hers,  and  with  a 
soft  voice  told  him,  that  “the  great  God 
made  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  world,  every¬ 
thing  ;  that  He  it  was  who  made  her 
little  boy,  and  gave  him  an  immortal 
spirit ;  that  yonder  sun,  and  the  green 
field,  and  the  world  itself,  will  one  day 
be  burned  up,  but  that  the  spirit  of  her 
child  will  then  be  alive;  for  he  must  live 
when  heaven  and  earth  are  gone ;  that 
he  must  pray  to  the  great  God,  and  love 
and  serve  Him  forever.” 

Suddenly  she  dropped  his  hands,  and 
hastened  away  in  a  fit  of  madness,  leav¬ 
ing  the  poor  child  in  tears.  One  time, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  derangement,  she 
thrust  a  sword  at  him.  When  its  deadly 
point  was  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
breast,  an  unseen  hand  averted  the 
stroke. 

He  says :  “  I  had  one  of  the  kindest 
and  best  of  fathers ;  he  used  to  carry  me 
to  school  before  him  on  his  horse,  to 
help  me  in  my  little  plans,  and  always 
tried  to  make  me  happy.”  At  six  years 
of  age,  the  death  of  his  father  left  him 
an  orphan. 

The  saddest  incident  in  the  life  of 
John  Todd  happened  when  his  father 
was  on  his  death-bed.  Early  one  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  the  little  boy  went  into 
his  father’s  room,  and  found  him  much 
worse.  The  suffering  parent  stretched 
his  hand  to  the  child  and  said : 


“My  little  boy,  I  am  very  sick.  I 
wish  you  to  take  that  paper  on  the 
stand,  and  run  down  to  Mr.  Carter’s  and 
get  me  the  medicine  written  on  that 
paper.”  He  went  to  the  drug-store,  but 
found  it  closed  and  the  druggist  absent 
at  his  home  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further.  Instead  of  going  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter’s  house  he  returned  home.  What 
should  he  say  to  his  father  ?  He  knew 
how  wicked  it  was  to  tell  a  lie ;  but,  as 
usual,  one  lie  led  to  another.  He  found 
his  poor  father  pale,  weak  and  in  great 
pain,  which  pressed  out  large  drops  of 
sweat  on  his  forehead. 

“  My  son  has  got  the  medicine,  I 
hope ;  for  I  am  in  great  pain,”  said  the 
father. 

The  boy  hung  his  head  and  muttered : 
“No,  sir;  Mr.  Carter  says  he  has  got 
none.” 

“  Has  got  none.  Is  this  possible  ?” 
replied  the  father.  He  cast  a  keen  eye 
upon  the  child,  perhaps  smspecting  his 
truthfulness,  and  mildly  said :  “  My 
little  boy  will  see  his  father  suffer  great 
pain  for  want  of  that  medicine.”- 

Conscience-smitten,  the  boy  left  the 
room  and  wept  bitterly  by  himself.  Soon 
thereafter  he  was  called  back  to  receive 
his  father’s  dying  blessing.  To  his  oldest 
son  he  said :  “  My  dear  son,  I  am  now  going 
to  die,  and  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  laid 
in  the  cold  grave.  I  leave  seven  father¬ 
less  children  ;  the  family  will  look  up  to 
you.  You  must  be  a  father  to  them  all, 
and  a  husband  to  your  poor  mother. 
Above  all,  make  God  your  friend,  and 
prepare  to  serve  Him  here,  and  to  enjoy 
Him  hereafter.” 

Calling  the  youngest  to  his  bedside, 
he  said  :  “  John,  my  dear,  come  and  see 
your  poor  papa  once  more.  I  shall  not 
live  long;  your  papa  is  now  going  to 
die;  in  a  few  days  you  will  see  them 
bury  him  in  the  ground,  and  you  will 
not  have  your  papa  any  more.  Oh,  if 
you  had  a  mother  who  could  take  care 
of  you,  I  should  leave  you  in  peace ! 
But  why  should  I  not  now?  That  God, 
who  feeds  the  young  birds  when  they 
cry,  who  shelters  the  young  lamb  from 
the  storm,  who  wraps  the  poor  worm  up 
in  a  leaf,  will  surely  take  care  of  you, 
my  own  dear  boy.  N ever  forget,  after  I  am 
gone,  that  you  have  a  better  Father  in 
heaven.  Ask  Him  to  take  care  of  you  ; 
pray  to  Him  to  be  your  Father,  and 
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make  you  good  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake. 
Love  Him,  obey  Him,  and  always  do 
right,  and  speak  the  truth,  because  the 
eye  of  God  is  always  upon  you.  Give 
your  father  one  more  kiss,  John ;  and 
now  farewell.” 

Poor  child !  He  says  :  “  And  then 
he  laid  his  hand  on  my  head  again,  and 
prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God  the  Re¬ 
deemer  to  rest  upon  me.  Soon  to  be  a 
fatherless  orphan,  I  dared  not  look  at 
him  ;  I  felt  so  guilty.  Sobbing  I  rushed 
from  his  bedside,  and  thought  I  wished 
I  could  die.  They  soon  told  me  he 
could  not  speak.  Oh,  how  much  would 
I  have  given  to  go  in  and  tell  him  that 
I  had  told  a  lie,  and  ask  him  once  more 
to  lay  his  hand  on  my  head  and  forgive 
me.  I  crept  in  once  more  and  heard 
the  minister  pray  for  the  dying  man.  I 
snatched  my  hat  and  ran  to  the  apoth¬ 
ecary’s  house,  and  got  the  medicine.  I 
ran  home  with  all  my  might,  and  ran 
in,  and  ran  up  to  my  father’s  bedside  to 
confess  my  sin,  crying  out,  “  Oh,  here, 
father!”  But  I  was  hushed.  And  then 
I  saw  that  he  was  pale,  and  that  all  in 
the  room  were  weeping.  My  dear  father 
was  dead  I  And  the  last  thing  that  I 
ever  spoke  to  him  was  to  tell  a  lie  !  I 
sobbed  as  if  my  heart  would  break.” 

That  group  of  seven  children,  with 
their  insane  mother,  at  the  bier  of  their 
father,  presented  a  melancholy  scene.  A 
kind  neighbor  helped  them  to  plan  for 
the  funeral.  The  children  were  very 
scant  in  clothing.  At  length  all  could 
appear  decently  clad,  save  one.  Poor 
John,  always  unfortunate,  had  no  shoes 
to  wear.  A  poor  widow,  half  a  mile 
away,  loaned  him  a  pair  belonging  to 
her  little  boy.  She  did  it  gladly ;  for 
Dr.  Timothy  Todd  had  been  a  kind 
friend  to  her  in  manv  a  trouble.  John 
Todd,  whose  books  so  many  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  when  six  years  of 
age,  followed  his  father  to  the  grave  on 
a  cold  December  day,  in  a  pair  of  bor¬ 
rowed  shoes. 

In  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  he 
carried  the  shoes  back  to  the  poor  widow, 
and  thanked  her  with  tears.  “  John,” 
said  the  kind  soul,  you  have  no  father 
now.  Your  poor  mother  can’t  take  care 
of  you  children.  You  must,  I  see,  break 
up  and  be  scattered.  Oh,  don’t  cry.  I 
don't  want  to  make  you  cry,  but  want 
to  say  that  God  will  take  care  of  you, 
nad  be  a  Father  to  you.” 


“  The  very  words  that  my  father  said 
to  me,  and  I  sobbed.” 

“  AVell  your  dear  father  knew  what 
he  was  saying.” 

And  then  the  good  woman  told  him 
how  his  father  had  been  a  praying  man, 
and  that  to  have  prayers  laid  up  iu 
heaven  for  us  was  better  than  gold.  After 
giving  the  boy  good  advice,  he  promised 
to  do  as  she  told  him.  Giving  him  a 
piece  of  gingerbread,  she  bade  him  good 
night,  and  wished  him  God’s  blessing. 

Where  should  the  children  get  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  John  ?  Looking  over  their 
father’s  day  book,  they  found  that  a 
certain  shoemaker  owed  him  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  and  he  made  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  boy. 

Dr.  Timothy  Todd  died  at  Killing- 
worth,  Connecticut.  His  good  pastor, 
in  the  lonely  evening  of  life,  had  followed 
the  larger  part  of  his  family  to  the 
grave.  His  wife  and  three  daughters 
were  sleeping  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
One  pleasant  evening,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  parishioner,  he  went  out 
to  the  graves  of  his  departed,  perhaps 
like  certain  pious  women  of  old,  to  weep 
there ;  or  to  look  at  the  spot  where  he 
must  shortly  lay.  Absorbed  in  pious 
and  sad  thoughts,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sobs  of  a  child.  Turn¬ 
ing  around  he  saw  at  a  short  distance 
the  white  head  of  a  little  boy  kneeling 
at  a  grave.  It  was  poor  Johnnie  Todd, 
weeping  and  praying  at  the  grave  of  his 
sainted  father.  Will  not  God  hear  the 
cry  of  this  orphan  boy  ?  The  dear  old 
pastor  stepped  across  to  Dr.  Todd’s 
grave,  with  a  melting  heart,  kissed  the 
little  boy,  sat  down  above  the  good  man’s 
dust,  and  pressed  the  weeping  child  to 
his  bosom.  “  Oh,  sir,”  said  the  sobbing 
child,  “  Let  me  cry  for  my  father;  he 
lies  deep  in  that  grave.  I  fear  that  I 
have  offended  him,  that  he  will  no  more 
be  my  father,  and  I  want  to  ask  him  to 
forgive  me,  and  to  kiss  me  as  he  used  to 
do.  Oh,  if  he  would  once  more  be  my. 
father,  I  would  never  again  offend  him.” 

The  good  pastor’s  tears  fell  on  the 
flaxen  unkempt  locks  of  the  sorrowing 
boy,  as  he  held  him  on  his  lap,  in  the 
still  twilight,  and  spoke  to  him  words  of 
tender  sympathy  and  hope.  And  then 
the  two  knelt  side  by  side,  as  the  pastor 
poured  out  his  loving  heart  to  the  God 
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of  the  fatherless.  The  good  man  took 
the  boy  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  his 
home,  intendiEg  to  adopt  him  as  his  own 
child.  The  orphan’s  comfort  was  of 
short  duration.  Ere  long  pastor  Mans¬ 
field  died,  and  the  child  was  orphaned 
the  second  time. 

God  raised  up  a  mother  for  the  boy. 
His  father’s  youngest  sister,  a  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  a 
home.  Thirty-five  y€ars  later  he  writes 
to  her :  “  My  eyes  now  fill  with  tears,  as 
I  think  it  over.  How  you  soothed  me, 
and  warmed  me,  and  put  me  to  bed  in 
the  strange  room,  and  heard  me  say  my 
prayers,  and  staid  with  me  till  I  was  fast 
asleep.” 

His  aunt  was  an  intelligent  Christian 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  good-natured,  thrift¬ 
less  seaman.  The  family  eked  out  a 
scanty  living  on  twenty  acres  of  poor 
stony  soil.  They  lived  in  an  humble 
dwelling.  Here  he  found  a  home,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  that  of  twelve  years. 
It  was  an  uninviting  region  of  country, 
inhabited  by  a  plain,  hard-working  peo¬ 
ple,  unspoiled  by  the  fashions  and  vices 
of  more  cultured  circles.  He  says  that 
during  these  six  years  he  saw  but  one 
four-wheeled  carriage,  a  huge,  lumber¬ 
ing  sort  of  back.  The  ox-cart  and  ox- 
sled  were  the  only  vehicles  used  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  people  were  widely  scattered. 
Going  to  church  the  young  ladies  w^ore 
their  every-day  shoes  and  stockings  till 
a  short  distance  from  the  “  meeting¬ 
house,”  when  they  hid  these  in  a  stone 
wall,  and  put  on  their  best.  The  people 
lived  in  quietness.  “  I  never  saw  lock 
or  bolt  on  a  house,  and  never  knew  a 
door  fastened  at  night.” 

This  was  before  the  blessed  reign  of 
Sunday-schools.  But  every  Sunday, 
after  the  morning  service,  the  children 
recited  their  Catechism  “  to  good  Dea¬ 
con  Pierson.”  “  We  enjoyed  it.”  They 
never  thought  it  dry.  Do  the  children 
in  Congregationalist  churches  still  recite 
their  Catechism  on  every  Lord’s  day? 

Little  Johnnie  Todd  had  to  work  hard 
for  his  living.  Among  other  work  he 
set  traps,  and  many  a  musk  and  muskrat 
he  caught.  The  first  hat  he  ever  wore — 
his  own  Sunday  hat — he  bought  with 
the  skins  of  these  animals.  His  uncle 
and  aunt  were  kind  people.  The  swal¬ 
lows  and  other  birds  knew  this,  and 
built  many  nests  under  their  barn  roof, 


and  in  other  buildings.  An  old  bird 
had  raised  seven  families  here.  Like 
many  boys,  Johnnie  was  fond  of  prac¬ 
ticing  at  throwing  stones.  He  could 
hit  a  mark  very  well.  One  day  the  old 
bird  sat  some  distance  ofiP,  trusting  her 
life  to  the  boy.  He  must  try  a  throw, 
not  thinking  that  he  might  hit  her.  She 
fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Her  mate  la¬ 
mented  its  loss  bitterly.  But  poor  John 
Todd  took  her  death  more  to  heart  than 
any  of  her  bird  family.  In  old  age  he 
wrote :  That  stone  rebounded  and  hit 
me.  How  deep  a  wound  it  made  on  my 
memory.  For  fifty  years  I  have  carried 
it,  though  I  have  never  spoken  of  it  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  I  would  make  great  sacrifices 
to-day  if  I  could  undo  that  one  deed.” 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  of  ISTew  Haven,  was  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  withal  a  cousin 
of  little  Johnnie”  Todd.  He  spent  a 
winter  with  this  cousin,  at  whose  house 
some  of  the  students  of  Yale  College 
boarded.  He  waited  on  the  table,  did 
errands  and  boys’  work  about  the  house. 
Here  he  overheard  the  students  talk 
about  their  studies  and  College  matters. 
This  college  talk  excited  a  desire  in  him 
to  become  a  student  too. 

In  the  spring  he  retured  to  his  aunt 
Hamilton’s.  He  worked  hard,  ate  and 
slept  well.  And  when  done  with  his 
work  would  have  his  boyish  fun  with 
some  comrades  at  catching  rabbits  and 
fish. 

While  going  after  his  work  his  mind 
brooded  over  the  idea  of  going  to  Col¬ 
lege.  One  day  he  hinted  about  his  de¬ 
sire,  but  was  only  laughed  at.  Indeed 
his  wishes  were  finally  opposed  by  his 
friends.  But  he  said  to  himself :  “  I 
will  set  my  mark  high.  I  will  try  to  do 
something,  and  to  be  something  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  will  never  yield  to  dis¬ 
couragements.” 

In  1812  he  went  to  live  with  his  un¬ 
cle,  Dr.  Jonathan  Todd.  He  walked  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  thither,  and  stop¬ 
ping  often  on  the  way  to  weep.  For  he 
loved  his  uncle  and  aunt  Hamilton,  and 
grieved  to  part  from  them.  In  his  new 
home  he  had  better  chances  to  study. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  his  cousin 
Evarts,  then  living  at  Charlestown,  of¬ 
fered  him  a  home.  AVith  a  little  bundle 
of  clothes  under  his  arm,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  in  his  pocket,  he  started  on 
his  journey  to  Charlestown,  afoot.  It 
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was  on  a  Monday  morning,  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  his  “  checkered  handkerchief 
were  all  his  worldly  goods,  consisting  of 
a  Testament,  a  few  shirts,  wijth  a  black 
ribbon  in  the  collar  of  each,  and  a  small 
number  of  unimportant  articles  of 
dress.”  The  first  day  he  walked  thirty- 
five  miles.  Twice  he  missed  the  road. 
When  he  asked  people  about  the  road, 
they  suspected  him  of  being  a  runaway. 
The  timid  boy,  therefore,  quit  asking, 
and  trusted  to  guide  posts  or  finger 
boards.  At  night  he  slept  by  the  road 
side,  sheltered  from  the  November  frost 
by  a  cedar  bush  or  a  fence.  From 
Monday  till  Saturday  morning  he  tra¬ 
veled  thus.  His  cousin’s  family  re¬ 
ceived  him  kindly,  but  he  was  home¬ 
sick,  although  he  had  no  earthly  home 
of  his  own.  F or  three  or  four  weeks  he 
was  in  a  wretched  state  of  mind. 

In  Charlestown  he  had  good  school 
privileges.  But  he  had  to  earn  his  living 
in  Mr.  Evarts’  family.  Sawing  wood, 
drawing  water,  running  errands,  doing 
all  sorts  of  work,  occupied  the  time  left 
after  studying  his  lessons.  Now  and 
then  he  used  a  fragment  of  leisure  by 
sawing  wood  for  other  people.  In  this 
way  he  earned  bits  of  money  wherewith 
to  buy  school  books.  Samuel  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State, 
presented  him  with  a  few  old  Latin 
books,  for  which  he  was  very  grateful. 
In  a  letter  written  at  this  time,  he  says : 

I  rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  make 
fires,  etc. ;  saw  wood  till  eight  o’clock, 
(in  which  time  I  can  saw  enough  to  last 
the  three  fires  during  the  twenty-four 
hours) ;  breakfast,  get  to  school  at  half 
past  eight.  *  *  *  School  dismissed  at 
half  past  four  ;  return  home  ;  drink  tea ; 
write  for  Evarts  till  nine ;  get  my  Greek 
lesson  for  the  next  morning ;  retire  to 
bed  at  eleven.  I  do  not  think  I  spend 
half  an  hour  a  week  in  idleness.” 

He  studied  hard.  His  teachers 
praised  his  thoroughness  and  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  At  this  time  he  was  eighteen. 
“  Tall,  of  a  stooping  posture,  grave 
countenance,  and  knit  brows,  he  seemed 
to  live  in  the  realm  of  thought.  He 
wore  glasses,  as  hard  study  had  injured 
his  eyes.  He  wore  a  suit  his  grandfather 
had  worn  in  the  Revolution.”  Others 
laughed  at  his  dress  and  odd  appearance. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  lost  condi¬ 


tion.  He  passed  through  great  spiritual 
conllicts.  At  length  peace  dawned  upon 
his  soul.  His  grateful  loving  heart 
longed  to  do  something  for  his  Saviour. 
The  best  he  had  to  give  was  his  intel¬ 
lect.  This  he  must  cultivate  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  use  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Now,  more  than  ever,  he  felt 
determined  to  become  a  student  in  Col¬ 
lege.  But  his  way  seemed  blocked  up ; 
he  was  without  money,  without  friends, 
and  without  a  single  voice  to  encourage 
him.  One  said  he  had  no  talent,  another 
that  he  lacked  the  means,  a  third,  that 
he  would  make  a  business  man,  but  no 
scholar. 

At  length  he  applied  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  for  help.  He  was  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  President  of  Yale  College. 
After  some  hesitation  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  College.  But  first,  he 
must  give  a  bond,  signed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person,  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  his  College  bills.  Whom  should  he 
ask  to  sign  it?  He  thought  of  his 
brother  Jonathan,  as  poor  as  himself, 
but  kind  of  heart.  John  Todd  had  a 
long  and  tiresome  walk  on  the  morning 
of  that  day.  Then  the  trying  and  severe 
examination  before  President  Day  and 
Prof.  Kingsley.  At  the  close  of  this  he 
had  no  dinner,  and  but  three  cents  in  his 
pocket.  He  at  once  started  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  his  brother  Jonathan’s,  at  Kil- 
lingworth,  to  get  his  name  on  the  bond. 
Two  cents  he  used  to  pay  toll  to  cross  a 
bridge,  and  with  his  last  copper,  and 
without  dinner,  he  walked  till  dark. 
When  he  could  no  longer  see  the  way 
he  laid  him  under  a  cedar  bush,  where 
he  slept  till  the  next  morning.  He 
awoke,  “stiff,  sore,  and  almost  frozen.” 
His  uncle  signed  the  bond,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  Yale  College  with  a  hopeful  heart. 
He  had  “not  a  cent  of  money.”  Yet 
had  a  room  in  one  of  the  College  build¬ 
ings,  and  took  his  meals  at  the  College 
Commons,  as  the  rest  of  the  students  did. 
He  looked  around  for  something  to  earn. 
During  his  first  winter  here,  he  taught  a 
school  a  few  miles  off,  walking  back  and 
forward  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
keeping  up  with  his  class.  Sometimes, 
just  before  making  a  “brilliant  recita¬ 
tion,”  he  sat  down  on  the  College  steps, 
took  off  his  shoes  and  wrung  the  water 
out  of  his  stockings.  Thus  he  taught 
and  wrought  in  summer  and  winter. 
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Despite  his  poverty  he  reached  a  place 
of  honor  in  his  class — a  class  of  seventy, 
some  of  whose  members  became  eminent 
in  Church  and  State.  On  Sunday  he 
tried  to  make  himself  useful.  In  a 
neighboring  village  he  started  a  Sunday- 
school,  in  the  face  of  serious  opposition, 
and  conducted  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  length  his  burdens  became  too  heavy 
for  his  frail  body.  For  frail  and  af- 
hicted  it  always  was,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave.  He  was  threatened  with  con¬ 
sumption.  His  friends  and  Professors 
urged  him  to  cease  studying  for  a  while. 
He  lacked  the  means  to  make  a  journey 
or  sea-voyage.  Now  and  then  he  tra¬ 
veled  a-foot.  Meanwhile,  Christian 
friends  learned  to  admire  and  love  him. 
Some  of  these  sent  him  money  and 
clothing.  A  friend  hired  a  horse  for 
him,  and  secured  the  means  to  travelfor 
his  health.  Some  days  he  rode  forty-six 
miles,  and  thereafter  spent  a  sleepless 
night.”  Riding  up  to  a  certain  hotel, 
in  the  wilds  of  northern  New  York,  he 
was  thought  to  be  intoxicated.  He 
could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse.  When 
he  dismounted,  “  he  rather  fell  off  than 
got  off.”  A  fellow-guest  at  the  hotel 
says :  “  He  has  eaten  nothing  but  one 
soft  egg  a  day  since  he  came  here.  The 
poor  fellow  tells  me  he  has  no  friends, 
and  I  think  he  is  not  long  for  this  world. 
He  seems  to  be  a  very  good  man.’^ 
Amid  all  this  affliction,  he  had  a  cheer¬ 
ful  hope  that  God  would  use  him  as  an 
instrument  of  good.  The  kindness  of  his 
friends  touched  his  heart.  To  one  such 
he  writes:  “The  feelings  of  a  student 
are  commonly  sensitive;  of  a  charity 
student,  tender;  of  a  sick  charity  stu¬ 
dent  the  most  delicate’’ 

A  winter  spent  in  South  Carolina 
partially  restored  his  health.  He  re¬ 
turned  north  and  finished  his  College 
course.  From  the  middle  of  his  course 
at  Yale,  and  during  his  theological  stu¬ 
dies  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  he  wrote 
for  the  press. 

He  says.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  book 
to  bury  his  mother,  and  I  wrote  a  book 
to  keep  mine  alive.  It  is  well  known 
that  poor  Johnson  wrote  “Rasselas”  in 
one  week,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
pay  his  mother’s  debts,  and  defray  the 
expenses  of  her  funeral.  He  must  have 
been  greatly  hurried;  for  he  sent  the 
sheets  to  press  as  soon  as  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  without  reading  them  over.  Todd’s 


first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  press 
was  prompted  by  his  love  for  his  poor 
insane  mother.  For  a  while  she  had  a 
home  with,  one  of  her  children.  But 
when  the  family  was  broken  up,  she  was 
taken  to  a  certain  county  poor-house. 
This  John  Todd  could  not  endure.  He 
put  his  pen  to  work,  while  a  College 
student,  and  earned  money  for  her  sup¬ 
port.  From  1820  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
he  gave  her  a  cozy  home  in  a  private 
family,  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  one  of  his  books,  written 
forty  years  ago,  ad  dressed  to  his  own  little 
boy,  then  five  years  old,  he  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  touching  secret: 

“You  know  how  busy  I  am,  and  how 
seldom  I  have  even  half  an  hour  to  be  with 
my  children,  because  my  duties  are  so 
many  and  so  pressing.  Should  you  live 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  live — as  I 
hope  you  will — to  do  good  long  after 
my  head  rests  in  the  grave,  you  will 
wonder  why  your  father,  with  all  his 
professional  duties,  should  ever  write 
books.  Let  me  tell  you.  Far  away 
from  our  house  lives  an  aged  widow. 
She  has  no  children  near  her.  She  has 
no  home.  She  has  no  money.  She  has 
been  deprived  of  reason  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  She  does  not  even  know  her 
own  children.  That  aged  woman  is  your 
father’s  mother.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  provide 
for  this  afflicted  woman  ;  and  to  do  this  I 
have  been  obliged  to  use  my  pen.  For 
this,  I  have  written  books,  and  every 
cent  of  the  proceeds  has  thus  been  de¬ 
voted.  Nothing  else  would  ever  have 
made  me  an  author — ^nothing  else  could 
ever  keep  me  one.  Have  I  not  done 
right  ?  I  charge  you  then,  my  dear  child, 
and  I  charge  every  child  who  reads  this 
book,  that  if  you  live,  and  as  long  as 
you  live,  never  fail  to  be  kind,  affection¬ 
ate  and  grateful  to  your  mother.  And 
if  in  her  age  she  needs  your  aid,  give  it 
to  her,  though  you  work  in  a  brick- yard, 
or  in  a  coal  mine,  to  earn  the  money. 
Never  let  a  sorrow  dwell  in  her  heart 
which  you  can  remove,  nor  a  grief  whieb 
you  can  soften.  Next  to  your  God,  let 
your  mother  have  your  love.” 

(2b  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 


It  is  always  profitable  to  look  back, 
especially  if  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  the. 
cross  of  Christ  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Spider. 


(from  rebel’s  allemanian  poems.) 


TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER,  D.  D. 


Just  look  at  that  wee  Spider  now — 

The  tiny  threads  it  twists — and  how  I 
Say,  aunty,  will  you  try  it  too? 

“/V?  kt  my  fingers  offfi  say  you. 

Its  work's  so  neat  and  delicate,^' 

“  To  reel  it,  is  a  task  Td  hate.^^ 

It  studied  in  what  School  of  Art  ? 

What  Master-hackler  taught  his  part? 
Think  you,  if  known,  most  any  dame 
Were  smart  enough  to  do  the  same  ? 

See  how  its  little  feet  it  sets  ; 

And  strokes  its  arms,  and  digits  whets ! 

There  !  Now  a  great,  long  thread  projects, 
A  bridge  that  house  to  house  connects ! 

In  truth,  a  highway  in  mid-air, 

Which  morn  and  dew  shall  garnish  fair. 

A  foot-path  forms  a  double  row, 

'I’o  pass  the  better  to  and  fro. 

It  spins  and  paces  in  and  out. 

Just  see !  It  lopes  and  trots  en  route. 

Now  twirling  ’round,  the  acrobat ; 

A  circle’s  formed — just  look  at  thatl 
Then  shooting  in  the  finest  thread. 

Of  which  it  quickly  forms  a  web. 

It  sits  dumb- founded,  halting  still, 

And  meditates  what  next  it  will. 

It  moves  aback,  I  see,  do  you  ? 

As  tho’  there  lacked  a  thread  or  two. 

Then  seems  to  say — And  what  of  that^ 
For  such  a  steady  acrobat  f  ’’ 

It  spins  and  weaves,  the  re?tless  thing ! 
The  eye  can’t  hold  it  ’on  the  wing; 

No  wonder.  Pastor  Christoph  said, 

“  The  fibres  were  so  smoothly  laid,” 

“  That  only  he  who  looketh  sharp. 

Can  see  and  count  them  all  apart.” 

And  washing  now  its  hands  again, 

It  goes  and  cuts  the  thread  in  twain. 

Then  entering. in  its  new  domain. 

It  peers  along  the  narrow  lane. 

It  says:  “  This  building  killed  me  ’most;” 

“  iStill,  glad  it’s  done.  Now  I’m  the  host  /” 

It  weighs  and  swings,  ’mid  dew  and  air. 
And  bathes  itself  in  sunshine  fair. 

Until  it’s  like  a  window-pane. 

It  feels  so  well !  In  field  and  plain 
It  notes  the  flies  dance  young  and  sweet. 
And  thinks :  “  One  were  a  savory  meat  !” 

Fair  little  thing !  you  stirred  my  heart ; 
To  be  so  wee,  and  yet  so  smart ! 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  do  these  things  ? 
He,  I  suppose,  who,  with  His  wings. 
Protects  and  kindly  cares  for  all. 

Cheer  up  !  no  want  can  thee  befall. — 


Here  comes  a  fly  !  It  da.shed  its  pate, 
And  almost  seal’d  the  palace’s  fate! 

Yes,  now  you  whisper,  buzz  and  hum  ; 
Alas!  poor  creature— you  are  done  : 
Where  were  your  eyes,  so  wTong  to  steer  ? 
And  with  its  home  to  interfere  ! 

But,  mark  the  little  spider  bold  ! 

It  jumps  and  springs  and  takes  fast  hold. 
And  thinks  :  “  Now  here's  a  feoAt, 

“  After  my  long  day’s  work  has  ceased  I 
The  truth  of  what  I  said,  you  see, 

‘  God  has  His  time  to  wait  on  thee.’  ” 


Daniel  Webster’s  Failing  and  Faith. 


No  one  will  pretend  that  be  was  free 
from  all  infirmities  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  though  they  have  often  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Great  temptations  pro¬ 
verbially  beset  the  pathway  of  great  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  one,  who  can  overcome  almost 
everything  else,  may  sometimes  fail  of 
conquering  himself.  He  never  assumed 
to  be  faultless  ;  and  he  would  have  in¬ 
dignantly  rebuked  any  one,  who  would 
have  assumed  it  for  him.  We  all  know 
that  while  he  could  master  the  great 
questions  of  national  finance,  he  had  no 
particular  faculty  of  looking  after  his 
own.  We  know  that  he  was  sometimes 
impatient  of  differences,  and  sometimes 
arrogant  and  overbearing  toward  his 
opponents  f(jr  a  moment;  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  surpassing  powers  and 
the  flatteries  of  friends  would  have  been 
enough  to  account  for  more  than  all  of 
this  he  ever  displayed.  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  pain  of  his  frown,  as  well  as 
the  charms  of  his  favor.  And  I  will 
acknowledge,  that  I  had  rather  confront 
him  as  he  is  here  to-day  in  bronze,  than 
e- 1  counter  his  opposition  in  the  flesh. 
His  antagonism  was  tremendous.  “Safest 
he  who  stood  aloof.”  But  his  better 
nature  always  asserts  itself  in  the  end. 
No  man  or  woman  or  child  could  be 
more  tender  and  affectionate.  And 
there  is  one  element  of  his  character 
which  must  never  be  forgotten.  I  mean 
his  deep  religious  faith  and  trust. 

I  recall  the  delight  with  which  he 
often  conversed  on  the  Bible;  I  recall 
the  delight  with  which  he  would  dwell 
on  that  exquisite  prayer  of  one  of  the 
old  prophets,  repeating  it  fervently  as  a 
model  of  eloquence  and  devotion :  “  Al¬ 
though  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  * 
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*  the  field  shall  yield  do  meat,  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  oflP  from  the  fold;  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls — yet 
will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.”  I  have  been 
with  him  on  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  and 
painful  controversies,  kneeling  by  his 
side  at  the  table  of  our  common  Master, 
and  witnessing  the  humility  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  his  worship.  And  who  has  for¬ 
gotten  those  last  words  which  he  ordered 
to  be  inscribed,  on  his  tombstone  at 
Marshfield  :  “  Philosophical  argument 
has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has 
always  assured  and  reassured  me,  that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  di¬ 
vine  reality?  The  sermon  on  the  Mount 
cannot  be  a  merely  human  production. 
‘Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbe¬ 
lief.^  ”  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  this 
declaration,  in  all  its  fullness  (fori  have 
abridged  it  somewhat)  was  ingrafted  in 
one  of  the  sides  of  that  magnificent 
monumental  base  in  letters  which  all  the 
world  might  read,  amid  the  perplexities 
which  modern  science  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  is  magnifying  so  ;  what 
consolation  and  strength  must  ever  be 
found  in  such  an  expression  of  faith 
from  that  surpassing  intellect. — Robert S. 
Winthrop. 


Babies. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  TREATED  IN  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  COUNTRIES. 

By  the  side  of  the  Ganges  we  can  see 
the  little  travelers  of  the  Parsees,  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  long  ago  from  Persia,  and 
who  worship  the  sun.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  fair-faced  baby  in  the  land  of 
dark  colors,  is  that  he  is  never  seen  with 
his  head  uncovered.  Man,  woman,  or 
child — old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  day 
or  night,  asleep  or  awake,  indoors  or  out 
— the  Parsee  must  always  keep  the 
head  covered.  He  wears  a  pretty  cap 
of  silk  or  velvet  or  linen,  which  is  very 
becoming.  His  dress  is  always  of  silk, 
covered  with  embroidery,  gold  and  jew¬ 
els,  according  to  the  wealth  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  little  Parsee  is  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  object  among  the  naked  babies 
of  the  poorer  classes. 


The  little  traveler  in  Italy,  with  his 
droll  little  cap  and  dress  like  his  grand¬ 
mother’s,  goes  in  leading-strings,  or  a 
walking-frame  of  wicker  work.  On  the 
Cornice  road  he  goes  to  market  with 
mamma,  riding  in  a  basket  hung  to  the 
sides  of  the  donkey,  with  a  brother  or 
sister  in  a  similar  basket  on  the  other 
side.  The  vegetables,  which  mamma 
sells,  and  the  babies  ride  very  content¬ 
edly  together ;  while  the  mother,  with 
her  parasol-hat,  crowns  the  droll  load, 
busily  engaged  in  knitting  or  spinning 
as  she  rides  along. 

In  Algiers,  baby  rides  “pick-a-back,” 
and  in  Bavaria  tied  flat  to  his  nurse’s 
back;  but  if  he  belongs  to  the  poorer 
classes,  he  has  the  best  time  in  France. 

Have  you  heard  of  that  most  beauti¬ 
ful  charity  of  Paris  called  “  The  Cra¬ 
dle  ”  (Creche),  where  the  babies  of 
mothers  who  must  go  out  to  work  are 
kept  all  day — bathed,  freshly  dressed, 
fed,  doctored,  and  amused  till  their 
mothers  return  home  at  night?  The 
late  Mrs.  Field,  in  her  pleasant  letter 
from  France,  tells  about  it,  and  how  the 
children  of  richer  parents  are  interested 
in  it,  saving  their  money  to  pay  for  a 
cradle  in  the  house,  and  then  going  to 
visit  it,  and  feeling  a  particular  interest 
in  the  baby  which  lies  in  their  cradle. 

There  is  another  charity  in  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places,  for  the 
little  traveler  who  is  “  left  out  in  the 
cold  ”  by  poor  or  unhappy  parents.  In 
our  country  he  is  apt  to  start  on  his  life 
journey  from  somebody’s  door  step,  from 
which  he  is  generally  sent  by  the  owner 
to  a  Foundling  Home,  provided  for 
such  unfortunate  waifs  ;  but  in  Paris 
the  charitable  home  for  this  little  trav¬ 
eler  has,  in  its  door-way,  a  sort  of  box 
which  turns  on  a  pivot.  When  a  moth¬ 
er,  from  poverty  or  any  reason,  feels 
obliged  tic  give  away  her  baby  (and 
none  can  11  what  a  mother  must  feel 
before  she  comes  to  that),  she  goes  to 
this  door,  lays  the  little  creature  in  the 
movable  box,  and  turns  it  around  out 
of  her  sight,  ringing  a  door-bell  as  she 
does  so.  An  attendant  takes  the  gift, 
carries  it  to  kind-hearted  women  within, 
who  dress  and  feed  it,  and  bring  up  the 
motherless  baby,  in  time  teach  it  some 
trade,  and  give  it  a  start  in  life. 

The  little  traveler  on  our  side  of  the 
water  has  a  variety  of  fashions.  In 
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Lima  lie  swings  in  a  hammock  ;  in  Yu¬ 
catan  he  toddles  around  amply  dressed 
in  a  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of  sandals. 
Among  the  Indians  of  our  prairies  he 
begins  life  as  a  passive  bundle,  hung 
over  his  mother’s  back  or  from  the  limb 
of  a  tree.  His  head  is  made  to  grow 
flat  by  means  of  a  board,  if  he  is  to 
have  the  honor  of  being  a  Flat-headed 
Indian.  Waste  no  pity  on  him ;  it 
would  be  the  sorrow  and  disgrace  of  his 
life  if  his  head  were  shaped  like  yours. 
He  will  in  future  years  select  his  slaves 
from  round-headed  races,  and  proudly 
declare  that  no  Flat-head  was  ever  a 
slave ! 

When  the  little  travelers  come  in 
pairs  they  make  confusion  in  the  world. 
Among  our  Piute  Indians  (as  I  lately 
read  in  a  Nevada  paper),  when  this 
happens,  it  becomes  necessary,  by  In¬ 
dian  law,  for  the  dignified,  pompous 
papa  himself  to  take  care  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  baby.  When  you  remember  that 
an'^Indian  never  deigns  to  notice,  much 
less  to  touch  a  papoose,  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  a  mortification  this  must  be  to 
him. 

Among  some  peoples  the  extra  baby 
is  at  once  put  out  of  the  way  ;  but  in 
one  African  tribe  a  curious  custom  pre¬ 
vails.  The  hut  containing  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  pair  is  marked  by  a  cloth  hung  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  and  a  row  of  white  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground  in  front  of  it. 
If  any  one  except  the  parents  goes  in, 
he  is  at  once  seized  and  sold  into  slavery. 
The  twins  cannot  play  with  other  chil¬ 
dren,  and  no  one  can  use  anything  out 
of  that  house.  The  mother  is  allowed 
to  go  out  to  work  in  the  field,  bring 
wood  and  other  necessary  things,  but 
she  cannot  speak  to  any  one  of  her  own 
family.  This  performance  goes  on  until 
the  unwelcome  pair  are  six  years  old, 
when  they  have  a  great  ceremony — 
music,  marching,  feasting  and  dancing ; 
and  the  banished  family  takes  its  place 
among  respectable  people  again. — 8i. 
Nicholas. 


Table  Manners, 


The  table  is  the  place  at  which  the 
family  meet,  and  where  there  should  be 
the  freest  and  most  unrestrained  social 
intercourse.  We  eat  to  live;  but  the 


mere  animal  necessity  is  lifted  up  and 
glorified  when  the  charms  of  pleasant 
conversation  and  of  mutual  courtesy 
surround  the  custom.  So  far  as  the 
sustaining  of  life  is  concerned,  that  ob¬ 
ject  might  be  reached  if  each  took  his 
bread  and  meat  and  retired  to  a  closet 
to  eat  it  alone.  But  there  is  a  spiritual 
life  that  is  to  be  fed  and  sustained,  and 
it  is  starved  where  there  is  no  grace,  not 
only  before,  but  during,  a  meal. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  American 
life  is,  that  it  is  too  gloomy.  We  take 
no  time  to  entertain  and  amuse  each 
other.  Not  seldom  does  it  happen  in 
some  houses  that  a  meal  progresses  in 
dead  silence,  except  when  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  about  the  dishes,  or  to  help 
some  one  to  potatoes  or  pie.  This  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  rudeness  or  quarrelling. 
There  ought  to  be  bright,  sparkling  talk 
in  which  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  join.  There  is  no  sense  whatever  in 
compelling  an  intelligent  child  to  sit 
like  a  deaf  mute  at  the  table  ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  children  should  not 
monopolize  the  conversation,  nor  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ask  strings  of  irrelevant  ques¬ 
tions.  Every  one  should  prepare  for  the 
table  by  some  simple  process  of  dress¬ 
ing.  The  hair  should  be  smooth,  the 
hands  washed,  the  general  appearance 
of  each  should  try  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  every  other.  It  is  quite  won¬ 
derful  how  a  little  freshing  of  the  toilet 
freshens  up  the  soul  as  well  as  the  face. 
So  far,  we  ought  all  to  be  luxurious.  If 
the  mother  sees  to  it,  that  her  school-boy 
sons  always  come  to  dinner  with  clean 
hands  and  nails,  and  that  her  daughters 
never  dawdle  into  the  taw'dry  finery  or 
soiled  wrappers,  she  will  do  more  than 
she  dreams  of  in  the  work  of  making 
them  grow  into  real  gentlemen  and  la¬ 
dies. 

The  table  itself  ought  to  have  a  fes¬ 
tive  look.  Flowers  have  a  special  grace 
on  the  breakfast  board.  A  dish  of 
fruit  nicely  arranged  pleases  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  palates  at  dinner.  Clean 
linen,  even  though  coarse ;  and  whole 
plates  and  cups,  with  bright  glass  and 
silver,  help  appetite  along.  A  few  well- 
cooked  dishes,  however  plain,  nicely 
served,  will  promote  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  better  than  a  great  variety  ruined 
in  the  preparation. 

Some  housekeepers,  with  an  eye  to 
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saving  trouble  on  washing  day,  have 
adopted  the  marbled  oil-cloth  instead  of 
the  white  damask  for  ordinary  use.  For 
our  part,  we  would  prefer  economy  in 
almost  any  other  way.  A  fine  white 
table-cloth,  or  a  buff  or  crimson  one 
occasionally  for  breakfast  or  tea,  will 
furnish  forth  the  family  feast  much  more 
beautifully. 


The  Drunkard’s  Grave. 


(from  hebel’s  allemanian  poems). 

TKANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISEE,  D.  D. 

To  this  lone  grave  a  man’s  committed 
Whose  gifts  so  sing’lar  must  be  pitied  ! 

Go  where  you  will  to  find  his  peer. 

You’ll  hardly  find  him,  far  or  near. 

A  quaint  Astrologer  was  he  ! 

Wherever  a  village  there  might  be, 

You’d  see  him  scan  each  house  about. 

If  he  might  see  a  “  sign”  hung  out. 

A  Knight  most  chivalrous  was  he  I 
In  towns  he  made  his  errantry  ; 

And  ready  e’er  to  search  and  ken 
A  painted  “bear”  or  “lion’s”  den. 

A  Pilgrim,  too,  was  he,  say  I ! 

In  every  village,  far  and  nigh. 

He  walk  d  a  victim,  night  and  day. 

To  find  his  “cross”  stand  in  his  way. 

O’er  hill  and  dale  his  name  was  heard — 
’Twas  with  the  great  a  house-hold  word. 
The  “Three  Wise  Kings”— they  were 

[his  host, 

With  whom  he  loved  to  tarry  most. 

But  now  he  sleeps  forgotten  here — 

A  lot  that  will  all  drunkards  near  ! 

What  a  Lavyyer  Thought. 

“  When  I  was  in  practice  of  the  law,” 
said  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  “  and  had  students  in  my  office, 
I  required  that  they  should  attend 
church  at  least  once  on  a  Sunday,  for 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  in 
their  professional  studies.  The  church 
is  the  great  intellectual  and  educational 
school  of  New  England.  It  has  made 
her  wffiat  she  is.  And  a  young  man 
with  a  wife  and  children  can  never  dis¬ 
charge  half  his  responsibilities  to  him¬ 
self  or  to  them  without  regularly  attend¬ 
ing  church.  He  loses  the  discipline  and 
influence  of  the  highest  instruction  and 
motives  that  can  be  addressed  to  a  man. 


He  owes  it  to  his  personal  welfare,  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  family,  to  the 
community,  to  go  to  church.  To  neglect 
it  is  to  sacrifice  influence,  usefulness, 
moral  and  intellectual  power,  as  well  as 
possibly  something  better.  A  man  who 
fails  to  go  to  church  and  take  his  chil¬ 
dren  with  him,  fails,  for  himself  and 
them,  to  get  the  best  things  of  this  world, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  other  world.” 
If  a  minister  had  said  this  it  might  have 
seemed  conventional,  but  when  it  was 
said  by  an  able  lawyer  and  jurist,  and 
withal,  we  think,  not  a  church  member, 
it  has  something  more  than  the  weight 
of  professional  utterance. 


Egypt  and  its  Pyramids. 

DR.  SCHAFF,  IN  THE  OBSERVER. 


The  gigantic  proportions,  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  the  location  of  the  Pyramids  on 
the  border  of  the  desert,  constitute  their 
chief  interest.  .  And  this  is  the  character 
of  all  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
ruins  of  temples,  tombs,  and  palaces  on 
the  Nile,  especially  at  Thebes  and  Kar- 
nack,  Denderah  and  Edfou,  defy  our 
notions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and 
excite  our  amazement  at  the  mechanical 
skill  that  could  remove  from  the  quar¬ 
ries  and  pile  up  such  enormous  masses 
of  stone ;  but  there  is  no  real  beauty  or 
grace  in  them,  and  all  are  disfigured  by 
the  ever-returning  pictures  and  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  basest  idolatry.  The  mind 
is  kept  vacillating  between  admiration 
of  the  old  Egyptians  as  giants  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  pity 
and  contempt  for  them  as  worshipers  of 
crocodiles  and  frogs,  cats  and  beetles. 
They  build  as  magnificent  tombs  for 
their  sacred  bulls  at  Sakkara  as  for 
their  kings  at  Thebes.  It  was  easier, 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  to  find  a  god 
on  the  Nile,  than  a  man ;  and  to  these 
gods,  half  men,  half  beast,  or  all  beast, 
their  greatest  works  of  art  were  dedica¬ 
ted.  If  idolatry  could  do  much,  what 
should  the  worship  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God  be  able  to  do  ?  But  the  no¬ 
blest  monuments  of  Christianity  are 
constructed  of  better  material  than 
granite  and  marble. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt 
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could  only  be  built  under  a  system  of 
absolute  despotism  or  absolute  slavery 
such  as  Egypt  presented  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  It  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  “  a  house  of  bondage.”  King¬ 
craft  and  priestcraft,  in  the  possession  of 
all  intelligence  and  power,  used  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  beasts  of  burden  and  mechani¬ 
cal  tools.  The  condition  of  Egypt  is 
not  much  better  now.  The  Khedive, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  Kapoleon  III. 
for  his  model,  builds  palace  after  palace 
for  himself  and  his  three  hundred  wives, 
and  constructs  by  forced  labor  railroads 
and  sugar  factories  :  but  a  more  de¬ 
graded,  miserable,  slavish  and  beggarly 
population  than  the  Egyptians,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  within  the  limits  of 
the  civilized  world.  Backsheesh  ”  is 
the  first  word  they  learn  and  the  last 
they  forget.  You  hear  it  everywhere 
from  morning  to  night,  as  if  it  were 
“  the  chief  end  of  man.”  The  Khedive 
grinds  his  people  to  the  very  dust  by 
taxation.  He  is  very  intelligent  and 
has  all  the  varnish  of  the  French  civili¬ 
zation,  but  he  builds  from  the  top 
downward,  instead  of  building  from  the 
foundation  upward.  The  result  is  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  But  this  may  end  in  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Egypt  to  England,  which 
will  be  a  great  blessing  to  Egypt  and 
a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Every  intelligent  man  in 
Egypt  (I  cannot  add  “woman,”  for 
woman  expresses  no  wishes  in  Moham¬ 
medan  countries,)  longs  for  English 
rule. 

It  is  strange  that  no  allusion  to  the 
Pyramids  should  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
unless  it  be  in  Job  3 :  14,  where  the 
Hebrew  word  charaboih  (mistranslated 
“  desolate  places”  in  our  English  ver¬ 
sion)  signifies  a  lofty  sepulchre  or  pyra¬ 
mid  (from  “  perami,”  lofty)  : 

For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been 
quiet, 

I  should  have  slept ;  then  had  I  been  at 
rest 

With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth. 
Who  built  themselves  joyruTTiiJs. 

The  Books  of  Moses  may  be  read 
with  increased  interest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  especially  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
The  real  history  of  Egypt  is  written  in 
the  Pyramids  of  the  Bible.  To  the 
Bible  student  it  will  always  be  of  deep 
interest  as  the  adopted  home  of  Joseph 


and  the  patriarchal  family ;  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Moses,  who  was  there  initiated 
into  all  wdsdom  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Pharaoh’s  daughter  during  the  long 
reign  of  Ilameses  the  Great ;  as  the 
training  school  of  the  people  of  God  ; 
as  the  house  of  bondage  out  of  w’hich 
God  called  His  Son;  as  the  temporary 
shelter  of  the  Infant  Jesus  and  the  holy 
family.  And  thestudent  of  church  his¬ 
tory  can  never  forget  the  important  ser¬ 
vice  which  Egypt  rendered  to  Christen¬ 
dom  through  the  learning  of  Origen  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  Athanasius.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  Cross  will  replace 
the  Crescent,  and  the  gospel  once  more 
illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  land  cf 
the  Nile. 


Privations  of  the  Revolution. 


I  have  often  heard  it  stated  by  per¬ 
sons  who  went  through  the  trials  of  that 
period,  that  we  their  descendants  have  no 
just  conceptions  of  their  state  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  deprivations.  Their  clothing 
was  of  the  coarsest  form  of  home-made 
— made  by  the  females’  spinning  done 
in  the  house ;  they  also  made  all  the 
shirting  and  sheeting,  etc.  Where  so 
much  was  to  be  done,  it  was  necessary 
that  all  should  help :  for  this  cause  I 
know  that  two  lads,  both  afterwards 
commodores  in  the  United  States  navy, 
were  both  taught  to  be  good  spinners  on 
the  little  wheel  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  spices  were 
wholly  gone  in  almost  all  country- places. 
Sage-tea  and  teaberry  were  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Salt  was  greatly  needed,  and 
could  not  be  procured.  When  some¬ 
times  smuggled  into  this  country,  it  was 
done  in  women’s  pockets. 

Of  the  deplorable  situation  of  the 
Continental  officers,  even  of  the  highest 
grade,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which 
may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  correct. 
Dr.  Fayssoux,  joining  the  army  of  Gen. 
Greene  in  North  Carolina,  called  at  the 
hut  of  General  Huger,  the  second  in 
command,  but  was  refused  admission. 
The  doctor  insisted  on  his  right  to  enter ; 
the  sentinel,  in  conformity  to  his  orders, 
denied  it.  The  altercation  was  heard 
by  the  general,  who,  recognizing  the 
voice  of  his  friend,  desired  that  he 
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might  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hut. 
“  Pardon  me,  doctor,”  said  the  general, 
who  lay  on  the  ground,  wrapped  up  in 
an  old  military  cloak,  “  for  giving  you 
so  ungracious  a  reception ;  but  the  fact 
is  the  chances  of  war  have  robbed  me 
of  every  comfort,  and  I  confined  myself 
to  solitude  and  an  old  cloak,  while  my 
washerwoman  prepares  for  a  future  oc¬ 
casion  the  only  shirt  I  own.”  If  an 
officer  of  distinguished  rank,  universally 
beloved  and  respected,  for  whose  ac¬ 
commodation  there  was  not  an  individual 
in  the  service  who  would  not  have  made 
sacrifices,  was  thus  circumstanced,  what 
must  have  been  the  miseries  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  wretchedness  of  the  private 
sentinels  ? — Men  and  Manners  in  Amer¬ 
ica  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 


The  History  of  what  Katy-did’' 
Reaily  did  do. 

BY  MISS  S.  W.  BACON. 


’Twas  hundreds  of  years  ago  or  more 
That  it  happened.  One  moonlight  night 
The  fairies  met,  a  grand  revel  to  hold 
In  the  very  midst  of  a  forest  bold. 

’Twas  indeed  a  beautiful  sight. 

Some  swung  on  the  ferns,  some  rested  in  flowers, 
Others  lay  on  the  moss  at  their  ease, 

^Vhile  multitudes  whirled  in  the  airy  dance, 
Their  gossamer  robes  lighting  up  with  each 
glance 

Of  the  friendly  moon  through  the  trees. 

A  symphony  too  was  played  by  the  breeze. 
While  refreshments  were  handed  about. 

From  lily-of-valley  cups  dew  they  drank, 

Rose  petals  were  served,  and  many  a  prank 
Made  merry  the  feast,  no  doubt. 

The  frolic  was  just  at  its  giddiest  height, 

When  quick  as  a  flash  came  a  change. 

The  dancers  stopped,  wearied,  the  moonbeams 
sank  low, 

The  rainbow-hued  dresses  lost  color  and  glow: 
Some  mortal  has  brought  them  in  range. 

They  scatter,  they  fly,  not  a  moment  is  lost 
In  escaping  the  gaze  of  those  eyes.  , 

No  gauzy  wing  folded,  no  tiny  foot  stayed. 

Till  safe  in  their  grotto,  bewildered,  dismayed. 
They  feel  they  have  distanced  their  spies. 

From  her  throne  in  their  midst  the  faiiy  queen 
spake : 

‘‘  A  mortal  has  looked  on  our  race. 

By  one  of  our  number  betrayed  here  to-night, 
We  are  henceforth  condemned  to  man’s  over¬ 
sight. 

If  we  can  survive  this  disgrace. 


“  But  one  hope  is  left.  The  years  of  our  doom 

Will  be  few,  if  at  once,  before  all. 

She  who  did  this  base  deed  will  stand  forth  and 
confess, 

Remembering  the  innocent  suffer  scarce  less 

Than  the  guilty  one  will  in  her  fall.” 

In  silence  and  sorrow  the  multitude  stood. 

At  length,  in  a  voice  like  a  sigh. 

Came  the  words,  “  Katy-did.”  Then  a  long, 
aw’ful  pause. 

And  the  queen  spake  again :  “  Thou  art  con¬ 
demned  by  our  laws 

To  live,  for  the  good  only  die. 

“  But  no  more  shalt  thou  dance  on  the  moonlit 
green, 

Or  float  in  the  summer  air ; 

Not  again  shalt  thou  rock  in  the  swaying  flow¬ 
ers. 

Or  drink  from  the  lily  cup,  after  the  showers; 

No  longer  shalt  thou  be  fair. 

“For  a  base  insect’s  form  thine  shall  henceforth 
be. 

Thou  shalt  hide  in  the  trees  away ; 

Thy  voice  shall  be  harsh,  and  thy  guilt  and 
shame 

Thou  shalt  ever  and  ever  aloud  proclaim 

‘Katy-did!’  the  sole  words  thou  shalt  say. 

“  Now  leave  these  bright  halls,  and  never  re¬ 
turn. 

No  more  can  thy  presence  be  borne.” 

Through  the  vault  of  the  grotto  the  sentence 
rang  round. 

The  trees  and  the  winds  caught  up  the  sad 
sound, 

And  the  false,  guilty  fairy  was  gone. 

That  ‘‘Katy”  did  something  all  the  world 
knew. 

What  that  something  was  now  has  been  told. 

“Does  any  one  doubt  me?”  ask  Katy-did. 

The  fairies  might  tell  you ;  but  once  more 
they’ve  hid 

From  the  gaze  of  base  mortals  and  bold. 


A  Smart  Horse. — The  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Republican^  in  its  reminiscences 
of  Springfield  in  the  olden  days,  says  : 
“  Zebina  Stebbins  and  wife,  who  lived 
up  on  Ferry  lane  (Cypress  street),  used 
to  ride  to  church  o’  Sundays  in  a  one 
horse  shay.  One  morning,  the  old  peo¬ 
ple*  didn’t  appear  on  time,  and  the  horse 
walked  ofi*  with  his  empty  shay.  Stop¬ 
ping  religiously,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
church  door,  he  passed  to  the  shed, 
where  he  remained  about  as  long  as  a 
Puritan  sermon,  and  then  backed  out, 
stopped  again  at  the  doors  of  the  church 
and  his  master’s  house,  and  returned  to 
his  stable.  In  those  days,  whosoever 
was  intelligent  above  his  fellows  was  ‘as 
smart  as  Zebina’s  horse,’  and  was  proud 
of  it.” 
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The  Children  of  the  Covenant, 


That  this  duty  has  been  and  is  to  a 
large  extent  overlooked  and  unper¬ 
formed  in  our  Churches  is  too  evident 
to  require  proof.  Children  are  bap¬ 
tized  and  that  is  the  last  of  it,  except  to 
gather  them  into  the  Sunday-school — 
which  thus  becomes  a  snare  to  the 
Church  as  well  as  to  parents.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  as  it  is  now  (and  I  would  not 
have  it  changed,  for  we  need  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  churches  just  such  a  reli¬ 
gious  institution  as  the  Sunday-school, 
according  to  the  present  understanding 
of  its  functions  and  work),  cannot  ful¬ 
fil  the  Church’s  duty  to  her  baptized 
children.  It  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  be  more  than  that. 
And  yet  as  a  rule  the  churches  entrust 
the  care  and  instruction  of  their  own 
children  entirely  to  the  Sunday-school ; 
where  they  are  indiscriminately  mixed 
up  with  the  unbaptized  aliens  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  promise.  In  this  way,  the  fact 
of  baptism  is  ignored,  and  is  made  of 
no  account.  Thus  the  Church  treats 
her  own  children  as  if  they  were  not 
her  own,  but  the  children  of  a  stranger. 
Her  whole  course  toward  them  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  solemn  recognition  of 
them  as  the  Lord’s,  and  so  entitled  to 
her  fellowship  and  care,  when  she  ad¬ 
mits  them  to  her  sealing  ordinance.  In¬ 
stead  of  bringing  them  up  for  the  Lord, 
with  the  expectation  that  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  will  advance  in  due  time 
into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church, 
they  are  treated  as  heathen — as  far  off 
from  the  kingdom  as  the  alien  of  Hindoo 
or  Caffre  parentage ;  and  the  whole  idea 
of  the  religious  training  which  they  do 
get  is  that  they  stand  on  the  farther  side 
of  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  them  and 
the  grace  of  God,  which  can  be  passed 
only  through  experience  of  the  direst 
spiritual  tribulation.  It  is  not  thus  that 
the  florist  nurtures  his  plants  into  bloom, 
nor  the  shepherd  guards  the  lambs  of 
his  flock  from  the  wolves  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  If  baptism  means  anything,  if  the 
Church  is  not  performing  an  unmeaning 
farce  ^vhen  she  administers  this  solemn 
rite  to  the  little  ones,  then  let  her  act 
toward  these  little  ones  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  ordinance,  and  not  nullify 


it  by  an  after  course  entirely  at  variance 
with  its  significance  and  design.  There 
ought  to  be  as  much  certainty,  that  a 
baptized  child  of  the  Church  shall  grow' 
up  a  Christian,  as  there  is  that  a  Brah¬ 
min’s  child  will  grow  up  a  Brahmin,  or 
a  Sofia’s  child  a  Mussulman.  Faithful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Christian  parents, 
and  of  the  Church,  combined,  is  sure  to 
effect  this ;  and  whatever  is  lacking  on 
the  parent’s  part,  the  Church  should 
be  careful  to  make  up  by  her  own  dili¬ 
gent  endeavors.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  revive  in  some  form  suited  to  our 
times  the  catechetical  instruction,  which 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  early 
Church,  and  so  carefully  provided  for 
also  by  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation, 
to  be  given  to  a  recognized  class  of  cate¬ 
chumens,  composed  of  the  baptized  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  Christian  congregation. 
The  happiest  results  cannot  but  flow 
from  a  system  of  religious  instruction 
and  training  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
that  peculiar  relation  to  the  grace  of 
God  which  baptism  signifies  and  seals. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  opening  affec¬ 
tions  and  purposes  of  the  soul  will  ex¬ 
pand  into  Christian  principles ;  and  our 
sons  shall  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth,  our  daughters  as  corner-stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace. 
—  Christian  Intelligencer. 


Longfellow’s  Residence,  Cambridge. 


Few  private  houses  in  the  United 
States  are  so  well  known  as  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
so  often  has  it  been  described  by  affec¬ 
tionate  antiquarian  and  enthusiastic  pil¬ 
grims.  It  is  not  only  the  home  of  our 
most  celebrated  poet,  it  also  surpasses  in 
historic  interest  any  building  in  New 
England,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Fa- 
neuil  Hall.  Its  age,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  Cambridge  houses,  is  not 
great.  It  was  built  in  1759  by  Colonel 
John  Vassall,  a  firm  loyalist,  who  fled  to 
England  in  1775,  his  property  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Boston  having  been  confis¬ 
cated.  Its  next  occupant  was  Colonel 
John  Glover,  a  bold  little  Marblehead 
soldier,  who  quartered  some  of  his  troops 
in  the  spacious  structure.  When  Wash¬ 
ington  rode  into  Cambridge  on  Sunday, 
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June  2, 1775,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  having 
had  it  cleaned,  he  established  himself 
therein  during  the  same  month.  Martha 
Washington  arrived  at  the  home  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  Washington  remained  in  it 
until  April  of  the  following  year.  The 
southeast  room  on  the  first  floor  Wash¬ 
ington  took  for  his  study,  in  which  the 
councils  of  war  were  all  held  during  the 
stay  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  slept  just  overhead,  always 
retiring  at  nine  o’clock.  The  spacious 
room  behind  the  study,  which  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  now  uses  for  his  library,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Washington’s  military  family, 
as  a  rule  a  pretty  large  one.  A  general’s 
“  military  family,”  in  English  parlance, 
comprised  his  whole  staff.  Washington 
was  not  averse  to  a  certain  amount  of 
official  splendor,  and  was  luckily  rich 
enough  to  carry  out  his  whim  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  his  assistants  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  household.  Trumbull,  the  artist, 
complained  rather  sarcastically  that  he, 
for  one,  could  not  keep  his  head  up  in 
the  magnificent  society  of  the  house.  “  I 
now  found  myself,”  he  averred,  “  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age,  surrounded  at  his  table 
by  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and 
in  constant  intercourse  with  them.  It 
was  further  my  duty  to  receive  company 
and  do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  many 
of  the  first  people  of  the  country.”  But 
Washington  was  thrifty  and  frugal  per¬ 
sonally  ;  and  his  generous  maintenance 
at  his  own  cost  of  a  sort  of  court  was  of 
great  service  to  the  colonial  cause. 

The  owners  of  the  house  after  the  Re¬ 
volution  were  Nathaniel  Tracy  (whom 
Washington  visited  for  an  hour  in  1789), 
Thomas  Russell,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Cragie. 
Talleyrand  and  Lafayette  slept  in  it,  and 
in  1833  Jared  Sparks  commenced  to  keep 
house  within  its  historic  rooms.  Everett, 
and  Worcester,  the  lexicographer,  also 
occupied  it  for  a  time,  and  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  took  up  his  abode  in  it  in  1837. 
At  first  he  merely  rented  a  room,  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  Washington’s  south¬ 
east  bed-chamber.  Here  he  wrote  “  Hy¬ 
perion  ”  and  “Voices  of  the  Night.”  In 
the  dwelling,  in  one  room  and  another, 
almost  all  his  books,  save  the  two  which 
date  from  his  Bowdoin  professorship, 
have  been  produced.  Longfellow  had 
not  long  been  an  occupant  of  the  house 


before  he  bought  it.  Its  timbers  are  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  The  lawn  in  front  is  neatly 
kept ;  and  across  the  street  there  stretches 
a  green  meadow  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Charles,  bought  by  the  poet  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  view.  Mr.  Longfellow  himself, 
as  he  draws  near  seventy,  is  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  beautiful  manhood.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  his  friends  that  his  health 
has  much  improved  since  he  delivered 
his  poem,  “Morituri  Salutamus,”  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation. 
And  all  Cambridge,  down  to  coal-heavers 
and  hod-carriers,  reveres  him  for  his 
benignity,  and  remembers  him  not  only 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  kind  and  gentle  man. 
—  Charles  F.  Richardson^  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  January. 


Tiny  Tokens. 


I. 

The  murmur  of  a  waterfall 
A  mile  away, 

The  rustle  woen  a  robin  lights 
Upon  a  spray, 

The  lapping  of  a  lowland  stream 
On  dipping  boughs, 

The  sound  of  grazing  from  a  herd 
Of  gentle  cows. 

The  echo  from  a  wooded  hill 
Of  cuckoo’s  call. 

The  quiver  through  the  meadow  grass 
At  evening  fall : — 

Too  subtle  are  these  harmonies 
For  pen  and  rule. 

Such  music  is  not  understood 
By  any  school ; 

But  when  the  brain  is  overwrought, 

It  hath  a  spell, 

Beyond  all  human  skill  and  power, 

To  make  it  well. 

IT. 

The  memory  of  a  kindly  word 
For  long  gone  by, 

The  fragrance  of  a  fading  flower 
Sent  lovingly, 

The  gleaming  of  a  sudden  smile 
Or  sudden  tear. 

The  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  tone  of  cheer, 

The  hush  that  means,  “  I  cannot  speak 
But  I  have  heard!” 

The  note  that  only  bears  a  verse 
From  God’s  own  word  : — 

Such  tiny  things  w^e  hardly  count 
As  ministry ; 

The  givers  deeming  they  have  shown 
Scant  sympathy; 

But  when  the  heart  is  overwrought, 

Oh,  who  can  tell 
The  power  of  such  tiny  things 
To  make  it  well ! 

Good  Words, 
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Considerate  Bears. 


A  gentleman  was  once  making  in¬ 
quiries  in  Russia  about  the  method  of 
catching  bears  in  that  country.  He  was 
told  that  to  entrap  them  a  pit  was  dug 
several  feet  deep,  and  after  covering  it 
over  with  turf,  leaves,  etc.,  some  food 
was  placed  on  the  top.  The  bear,  if 
tempted  by  the  bait,  easily  fell  into  the 
snare.  But,”  he  added,  “  if  four  or 
five  get  in  together,  they  all  get  out 
again.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  They  form  a  sort  of  ladder  by  step¬ 
ping  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  and  thus 
make  their  escape.” 

“  But  how  does  the  bottom  one  get 
out?  ” 

“Ah  !  these  bears,  though  not  possess¬ 
ing  a  mind  and  soul  such  as  God  has 
given  us,  yet  can  feel  gratitude ;  and 
they  won’t  forget  the  one  who  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  procuring  their  lib¬ 
erty.  Scampering  off,  they  bring  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  which  they  let  down  to 
their  poor  brother,  enabling  him  speed¬ 
ily  to  join  them  in  the  freedom  in  which 
they  rejoice.” 

Sensible  bears,  we  should  say,  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  some  people  we 
hear  about,  who  never  help  anybody  but 
themselves. — The  Carrier  Dove. 


Mp.  Dolsockep’s  Case. 


An  exemplary  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
residing  in  Raleigh,  was  busy  at  his  ser¬ 
mon  the  other  evening,  when  a  caller 
came  to  disturb  him.  It  was  a  stranger, 
and  he  said  his  name  was  Dolsocker. 
He  extended  his  hand  for  a  shake,  sat 
down  as  if  in  his  own  house,  and  pre¬ 
sently  began : 

“  I  called  to  see  if  you  would  give  me 
a  little  spiritual  advice.” 

“  Certainly  I  will,  and  be  glad  to,” 
was  the  reply ;  “  Are  you  a  professor  ?” 

“No.” 

Then  you  are  thinking  of  turning 
your  feet  into  good  paths,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Well,  perhaps!”  was  the  hesitating 
reply. 

“  Don’t  you  want  to  be  a  Christian  ?’ 
asked  the  good  man. 


“  I’ll  tell  you  bow  it  is,”  said  the 
stranger,  after  quite  a  lengthy  interval  ; 
“  I’ve  got  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  it 
would  stand  any  better  chance  of  strik¬ 
ing  the  big  prize  if  I  was  sort  o’  good, 
than  it  would  if  I  kept  on  being  sort  o’ 
bad !  ” 

The  clergyman  didn’t  labor  with  Mr. 
Dolsocker  very  long. 


Book  Lending. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  once  lent  a  book  to 
a  friend,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  him, 
begged  that  he  would  not  fail  to  return 
it,  adding  good-humoredly,  “Although 
most  of  my  friends  are  bad  arithmeti¬ 
cians,  they  all  are  good  book-keepers.” 
This  jest  of  Sir  Walter’s  reminds  us  of 
some  witty  verses,  entitled  “  The  Art  of 
Book-Keeping,”  from  which  we  give  a 
few  stanzas : — 

I,  of  my  Spenser  quite  bereft, 

Last  Winter  sore  was  shaken  ; 

Of  Lamb  I’ve  but  a  quarter  left, 

Nor  could  I  save  my  Bacon. 

They  pick’d  my  Locke,  to  me  far  more 
Than  Braman’s  patent  worth  ; 

And  now  my  losses  I  deplore. 

Without  a  Home  on  earth. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns, 
And  thus  my  grief  divide  ; 

For  oh  !  they’ve  cured  me  of  my  Bums, 
And  eased  my  Akenside. 

But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say. 

And  let  my  anger  burn  ; 

For  as  they  have  not  found  me  Gay, 

They  have  not  left  me  Sterne. 


A  Kindly  Deed. 


A  kindly  deed 
Is  a  little  seed, 

That  groweth  all  unseen  ; 

And  lo,  when  none 
Do  look  thereon, 

Anew  it  springeth  green. 

A  friendly  look 
Is  a  better  book 
For  precept  than  you’ll  find 

•’Mong  the  sages  wise, 

Or  the  libraries, 

With  their  priceless  wealth  of  mind. 

The  little  dole 
Of  an  humble  soul, 

In  all  sincereness  given, 

Is  like  the  wings 
Of  the  lark,  as  it  springs, 
Singing  clear,  to  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 
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The  New  Bell  of  Breslau. 


[The  old  city  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  has 
one  of  the  finest  Sunday-school  buildings 
in  the  world.  The  Emperor  William 
has  given  it  a  bell  made  from  a  French 
cannon,  which  was  captured  during  the 
recent  war.] 

A  kindly  deed,  O  Kaiser  ! 

No  alchemist  of  old 
E’er  turned  the  baser  metal 
To  fairer,  pure  gold; 

Or  made  with  grander  cadence, 

Its  tone  triumphant  swell ; 

From  the  roar  of  brazen  cannon 
To  the  chime  of  Sabbath  bell ! 

Through  the  brutal  din  of  battle 
Sounds  a  modulation  sweet, 

And  the  tramp  of  the  armed  battalion 
;  Is  but  patter  of  little  feet ; 

And  grander  than  call  of  trumpet 
Or  beat  of  the  martial  drum 
Is  the  voice  from  the  Breslau  belfry — 

‘*  Let  the  little  children  come  !  ” 

Far  over  the  western  border 
Let  the  friendly  accents  go, 

And  drown  with  their  heavenly  music 
The  murmur  of  hate  and  woe; 

Till  foemen  love  as  brothers. 

And  the  clangor  of  war  shall  cease, 

For  the  crowns  of  king  and  kaiser 

Shall  be  Thine  “  O  Prince  of  Peace  !” 

— M.  E.  Thalheimery  in  S.  S.  Times, 


The  Comfort  of  Love.  To  an  in¬ 
valid  friend,  who  was  a  trembling, 
doubting  believer,  a  minister  once  said ; 

“  When  I  leave  you  I  shall  go  to  my 
own  residence,  if  the  Lord  will ;  and 
when  there  the  first  thing  I  expect  to 
do,  is  to  call  for  a  baby  that  is  in  the 
house.  I  expect  to  place  her  on  my 
knee,  and  look  down  into  her  sweet  eyes, 
and  listen  to  her  charming  prattle,  and, 
tired  as  I  am,  her  presence  will  rest  me, 
for  I  love  that  child  with  unutterable 
tenderness.  But  the  fact  is,  she  does 
not  love  me,  or,  to  say  the  most  for  her, 
she  loves  me  Vfry  little.  If  my  heart 
were  breaking  under  the  burden  of  a 
crushing  sorrow,  it  would  not  disturb 
her.  If  my  body  were  racked  with  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain,  it  would  not  interrupt 
her  play  with  her  toys.  If  I  were  dead 
she  would  be  amused  in  watching  my 
pale  face  and  closed  eyes.  If  my  friends 
came  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  place 
of  burial,  she  would  probably  clap  her 


hands  in  glee,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
totally  forget  her  papa.  Besides  this 
she  has  never  brought  me  in  a  penny, 
but  has  been  a  constant  expense  on  my 
hands  ever  since  she  was  born.  Yet, 
although  I  am  not  rich  in  the  world’s 
possessions,  there  is  not  money  enough 
in  the  world  to  buy  my  baby.  How  is 
it  ?  Does  she  love  me,  or  do  I  love  her  ? 
Do  I  withhold  my  love  until  I  know  she 
loves  me  ?  Am  I  waiting  for  her  to  do 
something  worthy  of  my  love  before  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  her?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  see  it,”  said  the  sick  man 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
“T  see  it  clearly.  It  is  not  my  love  to 
God,  but  God’s  love  to  me  I  ought  to  be 
thinking  about ;  and  I  do  love  Him  now, 
as  I  never  loved  Him  before.”  From 
that  time  his  peace  was  like  a  river. 

— Selected, 


Sympathy. 

O,  mother,  whose  children  are  sleeping, 
Thank  God,  by  their  pillows  to-night; 

And  pray  for  the  mothers  now  weeping 
O’er  pillows  too  smooth  and  too  white  ; 

Where  bright  little  heads  oft  have  lain, 

And  soft  little  cheeks  have  been  pressed  ; 

O,  mothers,  who  know  not  i/iis  pain 
Take  courage  and  bear  all  the  rest ! 

For  the  sombre-winged  angel  is  going 
With  pitiless  flight  o’er  the  land, 

And  we  wake  in  the  morn,  never  knowing 
What  he,  ere  the  night,  may  demand. 

Yes,  to-night  while  our  darlings  are  sleeping, 
There’s  many  a  soft  little  bed, 

Whose  pillows  are  moistened  with  weeping 
For  the  loss  of  one  dear  little  head. 

There  are  hearts  on  whose  innermost  altar 
There  is  nothing  but  ashes  to-night. 

There  are  voices  whose  tones  sadly  falter. 
And  dim  eyes  that  shrink  from  the  light. 

O,  mothers,  whose  children  are  sleeping, 

As  ye  bend  to  caress  the  fair  heads. 

Pray,  pray  for  the  mothers  now  weeping 
O’er  pitiful,  smooth  little  beds  ! 

P7'esbyterian. 


The  Christian  at  Work  says : 

‘‘  A  contemporary  advertises  a  church 
fair  ‘  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dorcas 
Society.’  That  is  a  slander  upon  Dor¬ 
cas.  She  made  garments  for  the  poor, 
and  did ‘good  work  and  alms  deeds.’ 
Clearly,  she  did  not  manufacture  cauls.” 
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A  Sad  Disaster. 


BY  REV.  E.  R.  ESCHBACH. 


On  the  morning  of  June  the  12th, 
1877,  an  Excursion  Train  consisting  of 
thirteen  passenger  coaches,  started  from 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  Washington  City 
and  Mt.  Vernon  via  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road.  There  were  on  board 
the  train  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
persons  from  Frederick  City  and  the 
surrounding  community.  Almost  every 
family  was  represented  by  one  or  more 
of  its  members.  The  day  dawned  aus¬ 
piciously,  and  with  joyous  anticipations 
and  in  gleeful  spirits  the  excursionists 
started  on  their  trip.  They  had  been 
on  their  way  just  one  hour,  when  the 
Excursion  Train  collided  with  the  Win¬ 
chester  Train  bound  East  for  Baltimore, 
near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  Frederick 
County,  Md.  The  engines  of  both  the 
trains  were  wrecked,  and  two  of  the  cars 
of  the  Excursion  Train  were  completely 
telescoped,  by  which  four  persons  were 
instantly  killed,  and  about  twenty  others 
more  or  less  seriously  wounded,  some  of 
whom  are  maimed  for  life.  But  one 
person  on  the  Winchester  Train  was  in¬ 
jured,  and  that  not  seriously.  The  great 
wonder  has  been  that  so  many  of  the 
excursionists  escaped  death  or  serious 
injury. 

One  of  the  wounded  died  before  he 
could  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Of  the  five  persons  who  are 
dead,  three  belonged  to  the  communion 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Mr.  R.  P.  T.  Dutrow,  who  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed,  was  an  Elder  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Adamstown,  Frederick  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  and  one  of  its  very  best  mem¬ 
bers  and  most  liberal  supporters. 

Charles  Hallar  Keefer,  of  Frederick 
City,  was  taken  from  the  wreck  a  man¬ 
gled  corpse.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Hiram  Keefer,  and  was  born  and  always 
lived  in  Frederick,  and  at  the  time  of 
16 


his  death  was  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  grew  up  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Sunday-school  and  Church.  He 
became  a  scholar  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  taken  to  school,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
having  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  devoted 
and  useful  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  an  Ex-Deacon,  having 
served  as  deacon  for  six  consecutive 
years.  He  was  alive  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  for  him  no  sacrifice  was  too  great 
to  make  and  no  labor  too  hard  to  per¬ 
form  to  advance  her  interests. 

He  was  the  senior  Editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
derick  Examiner,  and  filled  beside,  many 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  The 
poor  have  lost  in  him  a  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  an  only 
son  to  mourn  his  sudden  death. 

Lewis  Henry  Schley  was  fearfully 
mangled  and  crushed,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  injuries,  after  some  hours 
of  intense  suffering,  before  he  could  be 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Fairfax 
Schley,  of  Frederick,  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  unusually  fine  promise,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  bright  prospects  that 
wealth  and  position  could  bestow.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  in  the  class 
of  1875  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Soon  after  he  as¬ 
sociated  himself  with  his  brother  in  the 
drug  business,  where  by  his  genial  man¬ 
ners,  strict  integrity,  and  thorough  busi¬ 
ness  capacity,  he  earned  and  had  the 
full  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 
On  Easter  Monday  last  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  of  Deacon  for  a  period 
of  three  years  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  had  entered  upon  its  duties  with  in¬ 
telligent  zeal  and  energy. 

Crushed  and  mangled  as  he  was  he 
bore  his  untold  suflerings  without  a 
murmuring  word,  and  with  such  Chris- 
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tiaD  fortitude  and  heroism  as  is  very 
rarely  witnessed  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces.  He  was  conscious  and  rational 
until  within  a  few  moments  of  his  death- 
His  calmness  and  cheerful  resignation 
had  the  effect  of  calming  all  about  him. 
He  comforted  his  sorrowing  parents  and 
relatives,  admonished  his  youthful  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  testifying  for  Jesus  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Faith  in  the  presence 
of  death ;  thus  in  great  peace  and  the 
full  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  he 
fell  asleep. 

The  loss  of  two  such  earnest,  useful, 
and  devoted  members  at  a  single  blow, 
is  deeply  felt  by  the  congregation  of 
which  they  were  members.  All  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspended  during  the  afternoon 
of  their  burial.  The  bells  were  tolled 
in  solemn  measure.  Thuosands  of  citi¬ 
zens  followed  their  remains  to  their 
graves.  There  was  every  possible  re¬ 
spect  shown  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  many  and  heartfelt  were  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved. 
A  deeper  nor  more  general  gloom  has 
never  overshadowed  the  city  of  Frede¬ 
rick.  The  Church,  too,  mourns  her 
loss,  and  is  only  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  our  loss  is  their  eternal 
gain. 


The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Steiner,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Reformed  Sunday-school,  who  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  absent  from  home,  was  read  to 
the  School  on  Sunday,  June  17th,  by 
the  Pastor,  Rev.  F.  R.  Eschbach,  amid 
deep  feeliog  and  manifestations  of  sin¬ 
cere  grief. 

Dear  Children  and  Teachers: — 

Distance  separates  me  from  you,  but 
the  recent  afflicting  accident,  by  which 
so  much  anguish  has  been  brought  to 
all  our  hearts  makes  me  long  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you. 

We  have  lost  one,  who  for  many  long 
years  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
all  the  duties  of  our  school,  in  the  trou¬ 
bles,  trials,  and  joys,  of  the  Church, 
besides  being  an  active,  useful  citizen  of 
the  town.  For  years,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  his  duties  as  Treasurer  of  the 
school  required  Mr.  Charles  H.  Keefer 
to  call  upon  you  all  for  your  contribu¬ 
tions  to  benevolent  purposes,  and  to 
distribute  to  you  the  Sunday-school 


paper.  You  are  familiar  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  interest  he  took  in  all  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and 
how  he  persevered  with  unflagging  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  he  had 
undertaken.  I  left  him  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  and  the  duties  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  life,  but  I  shall  never  see  him  again 
in  this  world.  No  longer  will  his  bright 
smile  meet  your  eyes  in  the  school.  In 
an  instant  his  vigorous  life  was  extin¬ 
guished  and  the  cold  grasp  of  death 
was  fastened  upon  him  without  any  pre¬ 
monitory  warning.  The  bright  eye 
lost  its  lustre,  the  friendly  lips  stifiened 
into  silence,  the  warm  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  the  spirit  fled  to  its  Maker. 
Our  friend  has  been  taken  from  us  in 
the  strength  of  manhood,  without  the 
dimming  of  a  single  faculty,  and  we  are 
left  but  with  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did  for  us.  Let  us 
treasure  up  his  memory,  think  over  his 
attachment  to  this  school  as  a  boy  and 
a  man,  and  pray  to  our  heavenly  Father 
that  we  may  henceforth  live  more  for 
Him  and  His  Church,  and  less  for  our¬ 
selves,  so  that  whenever  our  last  mo¬ 
ment  shall  come,  whether  it  be  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  or  amid  the 
frightful  horrors  such  as  surrounded  the 
dying  hour  of  our  friend,  we  may  be 
prepared  for  the  same,  and  resign  our 
lives  with  full  confldence  and  trust  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  died  that  we 
might  live  with  Him  forevermore  at  the 
right  hand  of  His  Father. 

But  we  have  lost  another  in  the  same 
fearful  accident,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church 
— one  of  the  youngest  who  has  ever 
served  in  that  capacity  in  this  congre¬ 
gation — and  one  as  dear  to  your  Super¬ 
intendent  as  though  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  Lewis  H.  Schley  was  a  scholar 
of  this  school  from  his  early  childhood, 
and  only  separated  from  it  when  te  left 
home  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Lancaster.  His  duties  on  his 
return  were  such  that  he  was  compelled  to 
absent  himself  from  our  meetings,  but 
we  can  call  him  ours,  because  his  inter¬ 
est  never  flagged  in  our  work  and  he 
always  sympathized  in  our  troubles  and 
woes.  Few  have  grown  up  to  manhood 
with  so  little  sully  or  taint  from  the 
evils  of  the  wicked  world,  so  repugnant 
to  all  that  which  was  little,  or  mean,  or 
debasing,  so  earnest  to  lead  an  honest. 
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simple,  inDocent  life,  so  anxious  to  do 
that  which  was  truthful,  manly,  and 
noble.  But  what  was  brighter  than  all 
this  in  his  history  wa.s  the  earnest,  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  love  his 
Master  aod  to  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
To  his  native  courtesy  there  was  added 
the  bright  attractions  of  those  Christian 
graces  which  made  him  a  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman.  To  his  knowledge  derived  from 
study  and  from  his  books  was  added 
that  love  for  the  good,  and  hatred  of  all 
that  was  mean  or  wicked,  that  sprang 
from  a  nature  full  of  love  of  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

Death  came  to  him,  not  so  suddenly 
as  to  his  companion  in  suffering,  but 
after  a  few  hours  of  the  most  intense 
agony  and  terrible  pain.  And  yet  we 
are  told  the  Christian  spirit,  that  glowed 
in  life,  shone  with  greater  brilliance  in  the 
hour  of  death ;  that  anxious  thought 
for  those  he  was  leaving  behind  him 
with  souls  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
kind  consideration  for  their  wants  was 
abundantly  manifested  in  his  words;  that 
resignation  to  his  Father’s  will  lighted 
up  his  way  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  that  the  young 
Deacon  breathed  his  last  with  such 
calm  fortitude  and  deep  reliance  upon 
One  stronger  than  human  flesh  as  would 
make  a  Christian  martyr. 

And  now,  while  weeping  relatives 
with  bleeding  hearts  are  standing  as  it 
were  around  his  open  grave,  and  loving 
friends  are  striving  to  catch  the  Father’s 
smile  through  the  gloom  and  darkness 
of  this  bereavement,  may  we  not  ask 
you  to  enshrine  in  your  hearts  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  earnest,  brave  young  Chris¬ 
tian  ?  Absent  to  us  all  in  the  flesh,  al¬ 
though  our  mortal  eyes  may  no  longer 
fall  upon  his  calm,  grave,  earnest  face, 
although  our  mortal  eyes  may  no  longer 
catch  the  gentle,  kindly  tones  of  his  sin¬ 
cere  and  truthful  words,  although  we 
may  no  longer  have  any  association 
with  him  in  the  body, — may  his  exam¬ 
ple  not  live  with  us  as  one  worthy  of  our 
imitation,  and  his  gentle  spirit  be  felt  as 
still  moving  in  unison  with  all  that  we 
do  and  say  in  the  cause  of  right,  of 
truth,  and  of  our  Master  ?  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
His  saints,  and  precious  to  His  disci¬ 
ples  on  earth  should  always  be  the  me¬ 
mory  of  those’^  who  have  gone  before 
them  to  the  heavenly  city. 


I  write  with  a  grieving  heart  and 
tearful  eyes,  for  I  shall  see  him  I  loved 
no  more ;  but,  if  you  and  I  live  as  he 
lived,  we  may  hope  to  meet  him  and 
our  other  loved  ones  in  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,  where  all  shall  be  bright  and 
peaceful  and  full  of  joy. 

The  Church  and  the  Sunday-school. 


BY  L.  H.  STEINER,  M.  D. 


A  recent  article  in  the  ClnrUiian 
Union  contains  much  that  is  good  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  subject  itself  is  now  receiving 
special  attention.  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  show's  how  inexcusable  it  is  for 
church-oflicers  to  dictate  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  a  Sunday-school,  which 
receives  no  pecuniary  (or  direct  moral 
support  from  them.  And  that  such  is 
the  tendency  would  be  proven  by  the 
experience  of  almost  every  Superintend¬ 
ent.  The  school  is  left  to  care  for  it¬ 
self  so  far  as  collecting  money  to  secure 
books  and  means  of  illustration,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  exhibitions  and  anni¬ 
versaries,  and  to  gather  and  train  teach¬ 
ers,  but  if  some  elder  or  deacon  should 
happen  to  ride  a  special  hobby,  he  has 
no  hesitation  to  intrude  his  advice  or 
even  authoritative  orders  in  regard 
to  the  same.  The  writer  has  known  a 
Consistory  that  gave  no  sign  of  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  until  one  of  its  members  was 
seized  with  a  great  horror  of  responsive 
services,  when  he  began  to  torture  the 
school  by  investigations  and  efforts  to 
change  the  system  of  services  it  was  em¬ 
ploying  with  the  approval  of  its  Pastor. 
Occasionally,  also,  we  may  find  chronic 
growls  at  everything  that  is  done  by 
those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
school-work,  and  whose  recognition  by 
the  Consistory  is  through  denunciation 
rather  than  kindly  advice  and  commen¬ 
dation. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  so  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  but  how  shall  a 
better  and  a  more  normal  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  be  established?  What  is 
the  relation  of  a  Sunday-school  to  the 
congregation?  An  answer  that  shall  be 
simple  and  intelligible,  and  which  will  al¬ 
low  of  proper  inferences  as  regards  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  officers  of  the  two,  is  very  desira- 
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ble  to  prevent  difficulties.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  not  an  organization  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Church,  growing 
up  along  aside  of  it,  with  similar  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  and  furnishing  periodical 
contributions  to  its  membership.  Nor 
is  it  a  simple  auxiliary  institution, 
which  may  or  may  not  attach  itself  to 
this  or  that  congregation  at  will.  It  is 
simply  one  of  the  means  used  by  a  con¬ 
gregation  to  carry  out  the  Master’s  will, 
so  far  as  bringing  mankind  to  Christ 
and  training  them  in  His  service  are 
concerned.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  it  uses  for  accomplishing  this 
end.  A  Sunday-school  can  no  more  ex¬ 
ist  normally  without  a  connection  with 
a  congregation,  than  the  latter  can 
without  the  oversight  and  care  of  an 
ordained  minister,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  claimed  in  this  age  for  unor¬ 
dained  lay  workers  and  their  peculiar 
abilities. 

The  Sunday-school  being  recognized 
as  a  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Church  for  carrying  out  her  duties,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  lambs  of  the  flock, 
or  the  lambs  outside  of  the  fold  whom 
it  is  desirable  should  be  brought  within, 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  simply 
that  of  head  and  members.  The  school 
should  be  governed  by  the  spiritual 
authorities  of  the  Church,  not  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  way,  but  through  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  sympathy  and  loving  support 
for  all  that  may  be  needed  to  ensure  its 
success. 

Those  who  are  over  the  Church  should 
feel  that  here  are  those  lambs  that  the 
Master  orders  to  be  fed,  and  that  their 
obligations  are  more  imperative  as  re¬ 
gards  their  care  of  these  than  of  the 
adults  comprising  the  full  membership. 
They  should  entertain  towards  these, 
their  spiritual  children,  a  tender  aflTec- 
tion  akin  to  that  felt  for  their  children 
in  the  flesh,  should  provide  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  keep  them  from 
going  wrong  and  woo  them  to  wisdom’s 
ways,  and  should  select  as  their  assist¬ 
ants  those  who  are  fitted  intellectually 
and  spiritually  for  such  work.  The 
Pastor  is  ex-officio  in  charge ;  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  must  act  under  his  general 
directions,  and  the  Teachers  should  be 
such  as  are  alive  to  their  work  and  not 
simply  undertakers  of  a  task  because  it 
is  fashionable.  The  Elders  and  Dea¬ 


cons,  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other  work 
appertaining  to  their  offices,  should  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
helping,  as  far  as  their  abilities  may  go, 
the  Pastor  according  to  the  plans  that 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  school. 

With  such  a  government,  with  the 
Pastor  the  constant  associate  of  those 
who  are  teaching  the  children,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  begin  to  show  an  interest  in  the 
school,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relation  existing  between 
it  and  the  Church,  because  all  will  re¬ 
cognize  it  as  a  part,  and  an  important 
part  of  her  normal  machinery. 

Another  advantage  will  result  from 
this — there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  material  support  of  the  school, — a 
difficulty  that  is  sometimes  very  dis¬ 
couraging  to  Sunday-school  workers. 
And  here  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the 
Christian  Union  may  be  profitably 
quoted : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide 
the  Sunday  school  with  funds.  To  leave 
the  Sunday-school,  as  some  Churches  do, 
to  furnish  its  own  treasury  out  of  the  cop¬ 
pers  of  the  scholars  is  to  be  stingy  to  one’s 
own  children ;  and  that  is  the  supreme 
consummation  of  meanness.  Should  not 
children  be  taught  to  give?  Certainly 
they  should  ;  but  not  to  give  by  taking  out 
of  one  pocket  to  put  into  the  other.  Free 
school  through  the  week  and  pay  school 
on  Sundays  is  a  contrast  no  whit  more 
honorable  to  the  Church  because  the  chil¬ 
dren  pay  for  their  tuition  under  a  very 
thin  guise  of  contributions.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  school.  To  make  the  children  pay 
their  own  way  is  bad  enough ;  to  make 
them  a  set  of  paupers,  to  beg  their  spiritual 
living  by  selling  tickets  to  fairs  and  con¬ 
certs  and  what  not,  is  even  worse.  This  is 
to  make  religion  an  excuse  for  self-abase¬ 
ment.  The  Sunday-school  ought  never  to 
go  a  begging.” 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  direct 
attention  to  this  question,  and  more  has 
not  been  intended  by  this  article.  The 
Church  must  be  much  more  than  step¬ 
motherly  in  her  care  of  the  Sunday- 
school;  she  must  not  indulge  in  captious 
criticism  and  chronic  growls  over  its  de¬ 
fects;  she  must  show  true  parental  love 
for  its  interests  and  supply  all  its  wants, 
because  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  her¬ 
self  and  dare  not  be  estranged  from  her 
maternal  heart. 
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Two  Sunday-Schools  at  Once. 


“What’s  the  matter,  Mary?”  said 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  to  one  of  her  scholars 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  she  noticed 
that  the  little  girl  seemed  very  restless. 
The  school  session  was  not  much  more 
than  half  out,  yet  Mary  kept  looking 
every  now  and  then  from  her  Bible  to  the 
clock  which  stood  over  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  desk.  Mrs.  B.  had  noticed  that 
for  several  Sundays  Mary  had  hurried 
from  school  as  soon  as  it  was  dismissed, 
but  had  thought  nothing  of  it.  Now, 
however,  as  the  girl  seemed  to  be  very 
uneasy,  the  teacher  determined  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  So  she  asked  her. 

Mary  colored  a  little  at  first,  and 
made  no  reply,  but  when  the  question 
was  repeated  and  Mrs.  Bloomfield  add¬ 
ed,  “  Why  do  you  look  at  the  clock  so 
often  ?”  Mary  said  in  a  low  tone, 

“  I’m  afraid  I  shall  be  late.” 

“  Late !  why,  where  are  you  going  on 
Sunday  afternoon?  We  shall  be  out  at 
the  usual  hour,  so  that  you  can  get  home 
at  the  usual  time.” 

“  But  I 
said  Mary 

“Where  then?’^  asked  her  teacher. 
After  a  moment’s  hesitancy  Mary  re¬ 
plied,  “To  the  other  Sunday-school.” 
She  referred  to  the  school  belonging  to 
another  Church  in  the  village. 

“  And  why  do  you  wish  to  go  to  the 
other  Sunday-school,  when  you  do  not 
belong  there  ?”  said  Mrs.  B. 

“  O,  but  I  do  belong  there?”  re¬ 
plied  Mary  quickly.  “  I  joined  three 
weeks  ago,  and  to-day  they  have  made 
the  time  of  opening  half  an  hour  earlier, 
so  that  I  am  afraid  if  I  wait 'until  this 
school  is  out  I  shall  be  late  there.” 

“  But  why  do  you  go  there,  Mary  ? 
This  is  your  Sunday-school.  Your  pa¬ 
rents  belong  to  this  Church,  and  you 
have  never  been  taken  anywhere  else. 
It  is  strange  that  you  should  want  to 
go.  ^  Perhaps  your  teacher  does  not  suit 
you  ?” 

Now  that  was  touching  Mary  in  a 
very  sensitive  place,  for  she  loved  her 
teacher  very  much.  She  accordingly 
answered,  “  No,  indeed,  that  is  not  the 
reason.  I  don’t  mean  to  leave  this 
school,  Mrs.  Bloomfield ;  but  some  of 
my  friends  go  there,  and  they  wanted  me 


am  not  going  directly  home,” 


;o  come,  and  the  superintendent  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  me.  They  have  a 
good  library,  and  every  Sunday  they 
distribute  interesting  papers,  and  I 
couldn’t  see  any  harm  in  it,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  interfere  with  this  school.” 

“But  don’t  you  see  it  does. interfere 
with  this  school?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“  It  makes  you  uneasy,  and  that  makes 
others  uneasy.  You  cannot  fix  your 
mind  on  the  lesson  here,  because  you 
are  thinking  of  what  is  to  be  done 
there.  So  between  the  two  schools  you 
do  not  get  much  good  from  either.  If 
you  prefer  that  school  to  this,  I  shall 
not  object  to  your  going,  provided  your 
parents  desire  it,  but  I  must  say  that 
you  ought  to  belong  to  one  or  the  other, 
and  not  be  trying  to  attend  both  at 
once.” 

This  was  something  Mary  had  not 
thought  of  when  she  consented  to  unite 
with  the  other  school.  As  soon  as  her 
teacher  showed  her  the  folly  of  the 
course,  she  determined  to  stay  in  her 
own  school,  notwithstanding  the  attrac¬ 
tions  that  were  offered  in  the  other. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  right.  “  One 
school  at  a  time  ”  is  our  motto.  Nor 
does  it  altogether  relieve  the  case  for 
scholars  to  go  to  one  Sunday-school  in 
the  morning  and  to  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  True,  there  is  no  clashing  as  to 
time,  but  there  must  be  a  clashing  of 
interest.  Children  ought  to  belong  to 
the  Sunday-school  of  their  own  Church, 
and  to  no  other.  This  is  not  bigotry, 
but  only  the  teachings  of  sound  common- 
sense.  A  divided  interest  prevents  pro¬ 
gress.  There  will  be  more  learned,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  attending  one 
Sunday-school  than  two.  Therefore  we 
say,  Don’t  go  to  two  schools  at  once. 


Good  singing  is  a  great  help  towards 
good  preaching.  A  minister  who  be¬ 
gins  his  sermon  upborne  and  stimulated 
by  the  praise  which  has  filled  his  soul, 
starts  with  a  double  advantage  over  him 
who  has  listened  to  discords  and  inhar¬ 
monies.  But  the  praise,  to  be  effective, 
ought  to  be  that  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  sympathy  in  religious 
song  that  gives  it  its  power,  and  the  pas¬ 
tor  gets  his  joy  from  it  because  it  is  the 
rolling  in  upon  him  of  the  soul  of  his 
people,  j 
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Little  Contrary. 

There  was  a  little  girl  I  knew 
Who  often  disobeyed, 

And  when  her  mother  bade  her  work 
She  almost  always  played. 

When  she  was  told  to  go  one  way, 

She’d  surely  go  the  other; 

If  asked  her  sister  to  amuse, 

She’d  entertain  her  brother. 

Or,  when  mamma  said,  ‘'Come,  do  this,” 
She’d  cry,  ‘‘Can’t  I  do  that?” 

And  when  upon  an  errand  sent, 

She’d  play  with  dog  or  cat. 

Instead  of  doing  what  she  should. 

She  did  just  what  she  shouldn’t ; 

And  if  her  mother  wished  she  would, 

She  always  said  she  couldn’t. 

And  now,  if  there  are  any  more 
Such  children  here  to-day, 

I  hope  they’ll  think  it  very  wrong, 

And  try  the  better  way. 

Like  this  young  girl  I’ve  told  you  of. 
Determine  to  repent. 

And  as  you  older  grow  each  day, 

Grow  more  obedient.  — Exchange. 


Little  and  great  are  only  compara¬ 
tive  terms.  Especially  in  spiritual  things 
is  this  true.  What  may  be  a  little  s  n 
in  our  eyes  may  be  weighty  with  momen¬ 
tous  consequences.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  sin.  A  mess  of  pottage 
was  a  small  thing.  Yet  it  was  the  price 
of  untold  wealth  and  blessings.  A  leak 
is  a  little  thing.  Yet  it  may  sink  a  ves¬ 
sel  and  drown  the  sailors.  A  wound 
shall  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Yet  it 
may  kill  the  body.  A  little  drop  of  water 
may  mirror  heaven.  A  little  rift  may  let 
in  floods  of  sunshine.  A  little  break  in 
the  dyke  may  overflow  the  land.  Let 
us  revise  our  estimates.  We  need  to 
gauge  them  by  the  measurements  of 
heaven  and  eternity. 


Be  kind  to  your  parents,  or  grand¬ 
parents,  care  for  them  tenderly,  lovingly, 
watchfully.  Age  has  taken  from  them 
the  vitality  which  gives  buoyancy  to 
youth.  Mayhap  they  have  drank  deeply 
of  life’s  cup  of  sorrow — with  aching, 
heavy,  and  well  nigh  broken  hearts,  may 
have  seen  hopes  and  joys  fade  away  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes — endured  much  for  the 
sake  of  others — and  now  that  life  is  fa¬ 


ding  they  need  care  and  support  far 
more  than  the  younger  ones.  Let  us  hu¬ 
mor  their  whims,  their  childishness,  their 
seeming  peevishness.  Let  kind  words 
and  acts  cheer  them  and  make  life’s  path¬ 
way  more  pleasant  for  the  tottering  feet. 
Make  a  warm  corner  in  every  heart  for 
the  aged.  Bemember  that  a  death-bed 
scene  is  not  far  distant,  and  you  should 
have  no  dark  spot  on  memory’s  page. 
The  parting  blessing  of  old  age  is  like 
the  very  dew  of  Heaven  itself.  Earn  it 
by  kind  actions. 


A  TRAVELER  SAYS :  One  of  the 

most  beautiful  images  that  ever  rose 
upon  my  imagination  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  chance  delay  for  two  days 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the 
Trosach’s  Glen,  Scotland.  I  happened 
to  make  the  inquiry  what  became  of 
villagers  so  suddenly  disappearing  at 
nightfall  from  the  streets,  and  a  sandy- 
haired  Scotchman  replied,  ‘  Most  of  them 
would  be  at  prayer  about  this  time  ? 
And  I  looked  up  into  the  far  blue  sky, 
and  thought  how  fine  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  a  resting-place  high  enough 
just  to  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  as 
they  read  a  verse  about  and  sung  one  of 
the  old  Psalms,  before  the  impressive 
hush  in  which  the  father  ofiered  prayer. 
How  grand  would  be  the  swell  of  sound 
when  a  whole  village  was  going  on  its 
knees  before  God  ?  ” 


A  Venerable  Bishop’s  Advice. — 
The  venerable  Bishop  Morris  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  gave  this 
counsel  to  a  class  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
North  Ohio  Conference  over  which  he 
presided : 

The  children  are  the  hope  of  the 
church  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  They 
are  soon  to  take  our  places  in  both.  If 
you  wish  to  succeed,  make  friends  of 
the  children.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
young  while  your  head  grows  white,  be 
much  with  the  children.  Never  pass  a 
child  without  stopping  and  shaking 
hands  with  him.  Ask  him  his  name  if 
you  have  forgotten  it,  and  about  the 
family  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Make  him  think  that  you  are  thinking 
about  him. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


AUGUST  5.  UESSON  XXXI. 

Matthew  xvii.  14-21. 


1877. 


JESUS  XnE  HEALER. 


14.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  there  came  to  him  a  certain  man  kneel¬ 
ing  down  lo  him,  and  saying, 

15.  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son ;  for  he  is 
lunatic  and  sore  vexed,  for  oft-times  he  falleth 
into  the  fire,  and  oft  into  the  water. 

16.  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and 
they  could  not  cure  him. 

17.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  O  faithless 
and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  Bring 
him  hither  to  me. 

18.  And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil,  and  he 


departed  out  of  him:  and  the  child  was  cured 
from  that  very  hour. 

19.  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart, 
and  said.  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out? 

20.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  because  of  your 
unbelief:  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain.  Remove  heuce  to  yonder 
place;  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you. 

21.  Howbeit,  this  kind  goeth  not  ou^,  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting. 


QUESTIONS. 


Whence  had  the  Lord  just  come  ?  See  verse  j 
9.  What  had  taken  place  there,  and  who  had  \ 
appeared  unto  Him  ?  See  verses  2-3.  Who  of 
His  disciples  were  with  him  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ? 

Vers.  14-16.  The  multitude — who  are  meant 
by  this  expression  ?  By  whom  was  He  ap¬ 
proached  ?  What  were  this  man’s  story  and 
petition  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  his  son’s 
disease  ? 

17.  Jesus  says  what  in  reply?  Whom  does 
He  mean  by  the  expression,  faithless  gene¬ 
ration  t  Why  must  we  include  His  di.sciples? 
See  verse  20.  And  what  order  did  He  give 
with  regard  to  the  sick  man  ? 

18.  What  did  Jesus  do?  What  was  the  form 


j  of  His  rebuke  f  See  Mark  ix.  25.  And  what 
1  effect  had  the  words  of  the  Lord  on  the  child  ? 
On  the  strength  of  whose  faith  was  this  child 
restored? — his  own  or  that  of  his  parent?  See 
Mark  ix.  23-24.  When  we  are  baptized  aA 
children,  is  it  on  the  strength  of  our  own  faith, 
or  of  that  of  our  parents,  that  the  Lord  receives 
us  intn  His  Covenant? 

19-21.  What  question  did  the  disciples  put 
to  Jesus?  And  the  answer  they  received  was? 
Faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  means  how 
much?  See  chap.  xiii.  31-32.  This  mountain — 
what  is  intended  by  the  expression?  What 
devotional  habit  of  mind  is  needed  in  order  to 
have  power  to  cure  such  sickness  as  that  here 
described  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXI.  Lord’s  Day. 


83.  What  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 

^  The  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  discipline,  or  the  excommunication  out  of 
the  Christian  Church  :  by  these  two,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  opened  to  believers,  and  shut 
against  unbelievers. 

84.  How  is  thekingdom  of  heaven  opened  and 
shut  by  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel  ? 

Thus:  when,  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  it  is  declared  and  publicly  testified  to 
all  and  every  believer,  that  whenever  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  promise  of  the  gospel  by  a  true  faith, 
all  their  sins  are  really  forgiven  them  of  God, 

•  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  merits ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  when  it  is  declared  and  testified  to 
all  unbelievers,  and  such  as  do  not  sincerely 
repent,  that  they  stand  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God  and  eternal  condemnation,  so  long  as  they 
are  unconverted;  according  to  which  testimony 


of  the  gospel  God  will  judge  them,  both  in  this 
and  the  life  to  come. 

85.  How  is  thekingdom  of  heaven  shut  and 
opened  by  Christian  discipline? 

Thus :  when,  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  maintain  doctrines  or  practices  inconsis¬ 
tent  therewith,  will  not,  after  having  been 
often  brotherly  admonished,  renounce  their  er¬ 
rors  and  wicked  course  of  life,  are  complained 
of  to  the  Church,  or  to  those  who  are  thereunto 
appointed  by  the  Church;  and  if  they  despise 
their  admonition,  are,  by  them,  forbid  the  use 
of  the  sacraments;  whereby  they  are  excluded 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  by  God  Him¬ 
self  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  and  when 
they  promise  and  show  real  amendment,  are 
again  received  as  members  of  Christ  and  His 
Church. 


1.  O  Holy  Spirit !  come 

And  Jesus’  love  declare ; 

Oh  !  tell  us  of  our  heavenly  home, 
And  guide  us  safely  there. 


2.  Our  unbelief  remove. 

By  Thine  almighty  breath  ; 

Oh  !  work  the  wondrous  work  of  love, 
The  mighty  work  of  faith. 
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Comments. — The  Lord  had  been  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration.  That 
event  marks  a  dividing  line  in  His 
earthly  life.  Up  to  it  He  had  preached, 
wrought  miracles,  and  was  fast  estab- 
lishiug  Himself  in  the  conviction  of  the 
people  as  the  Messiah.  The  masses  of 
the  people  were  turning  to  Him.  He 
appeared  unto  them  not  unlike,  though 
in  many  respects  greater  than,  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  Henceforth  He 
speaks  more  of  His  sufferings  ;  and  events 
foreshadowing  it  thicken.  The  sufiTer- 
ing  Messiah  is  not  understood,  either  by 
His  immediate  disciples  or  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Hence  while  He  is  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration, 
the  people  are  at  the  foot  of  it,  waiting 
for  Him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  listening  to  the  disputes  of  the 
Scribes  with  His  disciples,  who  had 
failed  to  heal  the  sick  young  man 
brought  to  them.  It  reminds  one  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  people 
below,  with  Aaron  and  the  priests  pre¬ 
paring  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

14-16.  Three  Evangelists  record  the 
case  here  narrated,  and  all  place  it  after 
the  transfiguration.  See  in  addition  to 
the  present  Gospel,  Mark  ix.  14-29, 
and  Luke  ix.  37-43.  The  multitude 
here  spoken  of  was  the  large  number  of 
people  which  of  late  was  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  and  following  Him  more  or 
less,  wherever  the  Lord  went.  Some 
went  to  hear  and  learn ;  some,  to  have 
their  sick  restored  ;  some,from  curiosity  ; 
and  some,  like  the  Scribes,  to  find  fault 
and  dispute.  In  the  present  case  an 
only  son  had  been  brought  to  be  healed. 
The  disciples  tried,  but  failed  to  restore 
him  to  health.  A  plausible  opportunity 
was  thus  furnished  to  the  Scribes  to  call 
in  question  with  the  people  the  divine 
character  of  the  Master  from  the  lack  of 
power  of  His  disciples.  Mark  ix.  14- 
18  we  read,  “And  when  he  came  to  his  dis* 
cipl  es,he  saw  a  great  mu Ititude  about  them 
and  the  scribes  questioning  with  them. 
And  straightway  all  the  people,  when 
they  beheld  him,  were  greatly  amazed, 
and  running  to  him  saluted  him.  And 
he  asked  the  scribes.  What  question  ye 
with  them  ?  And  one  of  the  multitude 
answered  and  said.  Master,  I  have 
brought  unto  thee  my  son  which  hath  a 
dumb  spirit ;  and  wheresoever  he  taketh 
him,  he  teareih  him;  and  he  foameth 


and  gnash eth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth 
away ;  and  I  spake  to  thy  disciples,  that 
they  should  cast  him  out ;  and  they 
could  notR  The  disciples  were  appa¬ 
rently  borne  down  ;  but  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude  rusbed  to  the  Lord  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Him  coming.  Lunatic. — The 
young  man  was  a  lunatic  and  more. 
His  illness  came  periodically ^  and  in  that 
sense  he  was  a  lunatic ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  it  was  such  that  it  was  felt  that 
he  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

17.  The  reply  of  Jesus  seems  to  refer 
to  the  whole  multitude.  Even  so  far 
as  they  had  faith  in  Him,  and  many  had 
none,  it  needed  constant  manifestations 
of  His  supernatural  power  to  keep  it 
alive.  As  we  shall  see  below,  verse  20, 
the  disciples  were  meant  along  with  the 
rest. 

18.  Behuhe  the  devil.  The  evil  spirit 
is  here  called  a  devil,  because  he  belonged 
to  and  represented  the  world  of  evil 
whose  chief  the  devil  is.  The  form  of 
rebuke  we  have  given  Mark  ix.  25,  in 
these  words :  “  Thou  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him, 
and  enter  no  more  into  him.’^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Luke  ix.  23,  24,  the  Lord,  be¬ 
fore  rebuking  the  evil  spirit,  tested  the 
faith  of  the  father  of  the  young  man. 
And  on  his  replying,  “  Lord,  I  believe  ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief,^’  he  restored  his 
son.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  the  Nev/  Testament  where  the  faith  of 
the  parent  or  of  friends  is  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  others  in  their  help¬ 
lessness.  It  is  a  parallel  to  the  office 
the  faith  of  parents  and  sponsors  per¬ 
forms  in  the  baptism  of  children. 

19-21.  The  disciples  are  uneasy. 
They  had  been  put  to  shame  before  the 
multitude.  Their  faith  had  failed  so  to 
lay  hold  of  the  powers  of  the  spiritual 
world  as  to  enable  them  to  heal  the  sick 
person.  Hence  they  ask  the  Lord  why 
they  failed.  The  answer  is :  “  Because 
of  your  unbelief^’  Their  faith  was  af¬ 
ter  all  superficial ;  not  grounded  in  the 
depths  ;  in  a  sense,  not  of  the  right  kind. 
It  was  somewhat  stronger  than,  but  still 
much  like  that  of  the  multitude.  This 
mountain — figurative ;  the  case  which 
had  just  engaged  them,  or  any  other 
which  might  occur.  Prayer  and  fasting 
— a  life  of  devotion  and  personal  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  spiritual,  the  supernatural, 
the  divine  This  is  an  abiding  law  in 
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the  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  drive  the 
devil  out,  in  all  forms  of  his  appearance, 
we  must  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  that 
we  can  only  do  by  a  life  of  devotion  and 
consecration  to  God. 


Too  Late. — In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
was  found  a  skeleton  of  a  woman,  who, 
apparently,  had  first  attempted  to 
gather  up  her  jewels,  and  then  to  flee  ; 
but,  alas,  it  was  too  late !  She,  with  her 
jewels,  was  overtaken  by  the  disaster, 
and  they  together  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  tide  of  destruction.  Had  she  fled 
at  the  first  alarm  of  danger,  she  might 
have  saved  her  life.  But  the  jewels 
— mere  earthly  treasures — were  the 
great  object  of  her  soul,  and  for  this 
she  risked  her  life,  thinking  that  it  was 
time  enough  yet. 

This  is  illustrative  of  the  course  of 
many  persons.  They  aim  to  serve  God 
and  mammon,  and  thereby  lose  both. 
They  reason  thus :  “  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  earnest  concern,  nor  is  there 
any  immediate  danger.”  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  ruin  overtakes  them.  Remember 
Lot’s  wife.  She  had  indeed  gone  out 
of  Sodom,  but  she  had  not  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  boundary  of  destruction.  A 
good  beginning  may  have  a  bad  end. 
To  begin  in  the  spirit  and  end  in  the 
flesh  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  But 
to  begin  and  end  in  the  spirit  is  to  be 
approved,  useful,  happy,  saved  ! 


On  Christ’s  willingness  to  accept 
sinners  as  they  are,  and  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  me  to  cast  aside  self  right¬ 
eousness  and  take  Christ  alone,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrations  will  bear  repeti¬ 
tion  : 

I  once  read  of  a  man  that  wanted  a 
painting  to  represent  the  prodigal,  and 
he  went  to  prisons  and  almshouses,  but 
could  not  find  just  the  model  he  wanted. 
Finally,  one  day  he  was  walking  down 
the  street,  and  he  met  a  man  in  rags 
and  thought  he  would  represent  him. 
He  told  the  man  what  he  wanted,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  sit  for  the  portrait.  The  man  said  he 
would  be  if  he  was  paid  for  his  time. 
So  the  painter  said  that  he  would  pay 
him  well,  and  fixed  the  day  and  went 
on.  The  day  arrived  and  in  came  the 


decent-looking  man,  and  said,  “  You 
made  an  appointment  with  me  to  meet 
you.”  The  painter  looked  at  him,  and 
said,  “  I  never  saw  3’ou  before.”  “  Oh, 
yes,”  the  man  said  ;  “  you  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  me  this  day  and  hour.” 
The  artist  said  :  “  No,  I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  a  beggar  at  this  hour.” 
‘‘  Well,”  said  the  man,  “  I  am  the  beg¬ 
gar.”  “You  the  beggar?”  “Yes,  I 
thought  I  would  get  a  new  suit  ofclothes 
before  I  had  ray  picture  taken.”  “  But,” 
the  artist  answered,  “  it  was  the  rags  I 
wanted  :  I  wanted  you  as  you  were.” 

I  went  into  the  recruiting  office  in 
Chicago  during  the  war,  and  watched 
the  men  enlisting.  The  first  that  came 
was  a  hod-carrier,  and  his  clothes  were 
so  bad  that  if  you  sold  them  you 
couldn’t  get  a  dollar  for  them.  The 
next  man  that  came  along  had  nice 
French  calfskin  boots,  broadcloth  coat, 
and  silk  hat.  He  enlisted  after  the 
hod-carrier,  and  they  both  had  to  be 
stripped  and  dressed  in  the  Government 
uniform. 


Covetousness  Punished. — It  is  said 
that  the  gods  agreed  to  give  ^lidas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  whatever  he  would  ask. 
Determined  to  make  his  wish  compre¬ 
hensive,  he  asked  that  whatever  he 
touched  might  turn  to  gold.  To  his  de¬ 
light  he  saw  rocks,  sticks,  all  about  him, 
thus  transmuted,  but  when  hungry,  and 
attempting  to  eat,  he  found  that  he  must 
quickly  die.  He  prayed  then  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  coarsest,  plainest  food,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  gold. 

The  Hardest  Commandment. — 
“  Which  commandment  is  the  hardest  to 
keep  ?  ”  said  an  infant-class  teacher. 
“  The  tenth,”  replied  a  little  girl.  “  Why 
so  ?”  asked  the  teacher.  “  Because,  when 
I  go  cold  and  barefooted  along  the  streets, 
I  do  so  want  to  have  nice  clothing  and 
live  in  a  warm  house.” 

Alighting  from  a  Chariot. — Dr. 
Pococke  tells,  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
Egypt  to  show  great  respect  for  those 
buried  in  certain  tombs,  by  alighting 
from  the  asses  when  these  burial  places 
are  approached.  The  same  is  done  when 
distinguished  oflScials  are  met,  or  on  ap¬ 
proaching  any  person,  to  whom  honor 
would  be  shown. 
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Luke  xii.  32-40. 

PKEPAKING  FOP  THE  COMING  OF  THE  LORD. 


32.  Fear  not,  little  flock :  for  it  is  your 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king¬ 
dom. 

33.  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms:  pro¬ 
vide  yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not,  where 
no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  corrupteth. 

34.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also. 

35.  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your 
lights  burning. 

36.  And  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  from 
the  wedding ;  that,  when  he  cometh  and  knock- 
etb,  they  may  open  unto  him  immediately. 


37.  Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom  their 
lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching: 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  gird  him¬ 
self,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and 
will  come  forth  and  serve  them. 

38.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch, 
or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so, 
blessed  are  those  servants. 

39.  And  this  know,  that  if  the  good  man  of 
the  house  had  known  what  hour  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not 
have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  through. 

40.  Be  ye,  therefore,  ready  also ;  for  the  Son 
of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  regular  Gospel  corresponding  to  this 
Lesson  treats  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
going  up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  In  each  the 
warning  is  against  self-righteousness,  or  its 
equivalent,  false-security. 

Ver.  32.  What  does  the  Lord  here  promise? 
What  is  meant?  Who  will  give  it? 

Give  it — is  it  then  a  gift,  not  earned?  Who 
Wei'S  the  little  flock  addressed  ?  Little,  why  ? 
And  who  are  the  same  class  of  persons  now? 
And  still  little^  or  not? 

33-34.  What  is  meant  by,  Sell  that  ye  have  ? 
Does  this  forbid  ownership  of  property  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Christian  life?  In  what  sense 
are  we  to  hold  property,  as  also  all  other  gifts 


we  possess?  What  are  alms  ?  t  Having  placed 
your  treasures  with  God,  and  dispensing  them 
in  His  name,  where  will  your  hearts  be? 

35-38.  Is  it  a  posture  of  waiting  the  Christian 
is  to  be  in  while  abiding  here?  And  how  is  he 
to  wait?  See  verse  35.  What  does  that  mean? 
He  is  to  wait  for  whose  coming?  Which  of  the 
Lord’s  parables  presses  home  the  same  truth? 
See  Matthew  xxv.  1-13.  Which  is  the  better 
saying.  The  Lord  comes,  or,  Death  comes  ? 

39-40.  Do  we  know  the  time  when  the  Lord  will 
come  for  us?  Does  the  general  experience  of 
men  confirm  this  declaration  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXXTT.  Lord's  Day. 

THE  THIRD  PART. 

OF  THANKFULNESS. 


86.  Since  then  we  are  delivered  from  our 
misery,  merely  of  grace  through  Christ,  without 
any  merit  of  ours,  why  must  we  still  do  good 
works? 

Because  that  Christ,  having  redeemed  and 
delivered  us  by  His  blood,  also  renews  us  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  after  His  own  image;  that  so 
we  may  testify,  by  the  whole  of  our  conduct, 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  blessings,  and  that 
He  may  be  praised  by  us ;  also,  that  every  one 
may  be  ass’ured  in  himself  of  his  faith,  by  the 


fruits  thereof;  and  that  by  our  godly  conver¬ 
sation  others  may  be  gained  to  Christ. 

87.  Cannot  they  then  be  saved,  who  con¬ 
tinuing  in  their  wicked  and  ungrateful  lives, 
are  not  converted  to  God  ? 

By  no  means  ;  for  the  Holy  Scripture  declares 
that  no  unchaste  person,  idolater,  adulterer, 
thief,  covetous  man,  drunkard,  slanderer,  rob¬ 
ber,  or  any  such  like,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


1.  All  that  I  was — my  sin,  my  guilt. 

My  death  was  all  my  own  : 

All  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  Thee, 

My  gracious  God !  alone. 

2.  The  evil  of  my  former  state 

Was  mine,  and  only  mine; 


The  good  in  which  I  now  rejoice. 
Is  Thine,  and  only  Thine. 

3.  The  darkness  of  my  former  state. 
The  bondage,  all  was  mine ; 

The  light  of  life,  in  which  I  walk, 
The  liberty,  is  Thine. 
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Comments. — The  first  verse  of  this 
lesson  is  a  whole  Gospel  in  one  sentence. 
It  is  not  only  rich  in  its  promise,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender  in  the  form  of  it.  Then 
follow  directions,  for  the  Christian  life, 
all  centres  in  the  general  thought  of 
absolute  devotion  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  so  a  constant  preparedness  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

32.  Fear  not,  refers  to  the  folly  of  the 
rich  man,  verses  16-20,  and  that  of  the 
“nations  of  the  world,”  verse  30,  which 
by  their  calling  in  Him,  if  faithful  to 
it,  they  would  escape.  The  expression 
may  also  have  a  reference  to  the  evident 
fact,  that  the  disciples  and  followers  of 
the  Lord  were  a  little  flock  in  compari¬ 
son  with  these  same  “nations  of  the 
world.”  In  the  course  of  time  they 
have  become  a  great  host  in  themselves  ; 
and  yet  after  eighteen  centuries  have 
gone  by,  “the  nations”  outnumber  them, 
while,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  the  nominally  Christian  Israel  are 
not  near  all  of  the  true  Israel.  At  this 
day  tw’o-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  do  not  profess  Christianity  in  any 
form,  and  the  field  for  missionary  labor 
is  almost  unlimited.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world ;  but  more  remains  still  to  be 
done.  And  the  Lord  does  not  only  ask 
nominal  profession,  as  this  whole  Gospel 
shows,  but  a  godly  life,  making  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. — 
Your  Father's  good  pleasure.  Christians 
are  th.Q  child renoi  God,  and  He  delights 
to  give  them  a  home  in  His  heavenly 
kingdom.  It  is  a  gift,  it  is  true;  for  we 
could  not  deserve  the  unspeakable  bless¬ 
ings  of  that  kingdom  which  we  are  to 
enjoy. 

33—34.  Sell  that  ye  have.  By  the  first  dis¬ 
ciples  this  was  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
as  we  learn  from  Acts  iv.  34,  35.  It 
meant  then,  however,  primarily,  and  for 
all  time  means :  Consecrate  all  that  ye 
have  to  God,  and  then  use  it,  in  His 
fear,  as  stewards  of  His ;  turn  it  to  ac¬ 
count,  but  all,  as  your  conscience  tells 
you,  God  will  approve  the  service  to 
which  you  put  it.  Give  alms — aid  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  Lord’s  cause.  What 
you  have  is  your  treasure.  Give  that  to 
God,  and  your  heart  wull  be  with  God 
likewise. 

35-38.  We  have  here  the  figure  of 
servants  waiting  in  readiness  for  the  re¬ 


ception  of  their  master  returning  from 
a  wedding.  The  figure  involves  the 
same  generalthought  which  runs  through 
the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir¬ 
gins,  recorded  in  Matthew  xxv.  1-13. — 
The  garments  are  to  be  adjusted  and 
the  lamps  burning  every  moment  of  the 
night;  for  they  know  not  at  what  mo¬ 
ment  the  Master  will  come.  So  Christ’s 
disciples  are  to  be  ever  ready  in  the 
habit  of  their  mind — “  sell  that  ye 
have,”  and  in  the  deeds  of  their  hands 
— “  give  alms,”  for  the  sudden  coming 
of  the  Sun  of  Man.  Blessed — those  thus 
watching,  and  only  they.  Second  Watch 
— third  watch;  according  to  the  Jewish 
division  of  time  between  9  to  12,  or  be¬ 
tween  12  to  1  o’clock  in  the  night.  The 
general  sense:  whether  He  come  earlier 
or  later,  still  always  ready.  He  shall 
gird  himself,  etc. — The  Lord  Himself, 
instead  of  treating  them  thenceforth  as 
servants,  will  make  them  His  guests, 
and  the  recipients  of  His  bounty. 

39,  40.  The  entire  preceding  discourse 
of  the  Lord  goes  on  the  assumption,  that 
He  would  leave  His  disciples,  which 
fact  He  had  also  repeatedly  foretold 
to  them,  and  then  come  again,  when  the 
hour  of  their  departure  from  this  world 
should  be  at  hand.  Death  comes  like  a 
thief  to  him  who  is  unprepared.  To 
him  who  is  ready,  the  last  solemn  hour 
is  that  of  the  coming  to  Him  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  to  the  physical  nature  of 
the  Christian,  it  is  true,  death  comes. 
As  to  his  spiritual,  immortal  nature 
death,  doth  not  come  :  the  Lord,  glori¬ 
ously  revealing  Himself,  comes.  Should 
not  this  latter  form  of  expression  re¬ 
ceive  more  currency  in  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  Christian  people  than 
is  now  the  case? 


At  the  battle  of  Gainsville  a  Sergeant 
lay  mortally  wounded,  and  his  brother 
in  another  part  of  the  field  hearing  it, 
started  upon  the  search.  Just  as  he 
found  him  and  was  stooping  with  his 
words  of  brotherly  love,  a  bugle  sounded 
the  charge.  The  dying  man  heard  and 
looking  up  at  his  brother  said,  “  Leave 
me  and  go  to  the  front.”  The  voice  of 
your  comrade  calls  you  to-day  to  duty. 

Holy  personal  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God  is  that  without  which  neither 
you  nor  I  can  be  saved. 
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Marie  xii.  28-34. 


THE  GEEATEST 

28.  ^  And  one  of  the  scribes  came,  and 
having  heard  them  reasoning  together,  and 
perceiving  that  he  had  answered  them  well, 
asked  him.  Which  is  the  first  commandment  of 
all? 

29.  And  Jesus  answered  him.  The  first  of  all 
the  commandments  is,  Hear,  O  Israel;  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord : 

30.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength : 
this  is  the  first  commandment. 

31.  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself :  there 


COMMANDMENT. 

is  none  other  commandment  greater  than 
these. 

32.  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  Well,  Mas¬ 
ter,  thou  hast  said  the  truth  ;  for  there  is  one 
God ;  and  there  is  none  other  but  he  : 

33.  And  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the 
soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices. 

34.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered 
discreetly,  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  a>'t  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  no  man  after 
that  durst  ask  him  any  question. 


QUESTIONS. 


Immediately  preceding  this  Lesson,  we  have 
the  history  of  how  Jesus  silenced  the  Saddu- 
cees  respecting  the  resurrectioQ  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  it  He  silences,  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Scripture,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
in  reference  to  the  divine  character  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  first  led  to  what  our  Lesson  de¬ 
scribes  ;  the  second  grew  out  of  it. 

Ver.  28.  Who  were  the  Scribes  of  old  ?  The 
one  here  spoken  of  had  noticed  what,  and  so 
came  to  Jesus  ?  Whom  had  the  Lord  answered 
well?  What  question  does  the  Scribe  now 
put?  To  what  commandments  did  he  refer  ? 

29-30.  What  answer  did  Jesus  make?  Is 
this  commandment  recorded  in  ihe  Old  Testa¬ 
ment?  See  Deuteronomy  vi.  4-5.  Why  did 
the  Scribe  put  the  question  ?  See  Matthew  xxii. 


35-36.  Is  there  only  one  God  ?  Do  the  hea¬ 
then  generally  worsliip  more  than  one  God  ? 
Is  it  enough  thr  us  to  know  and  own  that  there 
is  but  one  God  ?  What  more  does  this  com¬ 
mandment  ask? 

31.  And  what  is  the  second  great  command¬ 
ment  ?  Where  is  this  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment?  See  Leviticus  xix.  18.  How  does  it 
compare  with  the  first?  Do  you  thirik  the  two 
can  be  separated  in  our  practical  life?  Can 
other  duties  claim  a  right  before  these  ? 

32-33.  How  was  the  Scribe  affected  by  the 
answer  of  Jesus?  Does  he  feel  that  obedience 
to  the  law  of  love  is  greater  than  sacrifices  ? 

34.  What  does  Jesus  say  of  the  Scribe  ?  Not 
far  from — why  not  yet  of  the  kingdom  of 
God? 
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88.  In  how  many  parts  doth  the  true  conver¬ 
sion  of  man  consist  ? 

In  two  parts ;  in  the  mortification  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  quickening  of  the  new  man. 

89.  What  is  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  ? 
It  is  a  sincere  sorrow  of  heart,  that  we  have 

provoked  God  by  our  sins  ;  and  more  and  more 
to  hate  and  flee  from  them. 

90.  What  is  the  quickening  of  the  new  man  ? 


It  is  a  sincere  joy  of  heart  in  God,  through 
Christ,  and  with  love  and  delight  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  good  works. 

91.  But  what  are  good  works? 

Only  those  which  proceed  from  a  true  faith, 
are  performed  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
to  His  glory,  and  not  such  as  are  founded  on 
our  imaginations,  or  the  institutions  of  men. 


1.  Not  to  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

The  tempest,  fire,  and  smoke  ; 

Not  to  the  thunder  of  that  word, 
Which  God  on  Sinai  spoke. 

2.  But  we  are  come  to  Zion’s  hill, 

The  city  of  our  God, 

Where  milder  words  declare  His  will, 
And  spread  His  love  abroad. 


3.  Behold  th’  innumerable  h'^st 

Of  angels  clothed  in  light ! 
Behold  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
Whose  faith  is  turned  to  sight ! 

4.  Behold  the  blessed  assembly  there, 

Whose  names  are  writ  in  heaven  ; 
And  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  declares 
Their  vilest  sins  forgiven  I 
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Comments. — This  Gospel  we  find  also 
given  by  Matthew  (xxi.  34-40) ;  and 
Luke  (xx.  39)  alludes  to  it.  That  of 
Matthew  is  the  Gospel  for  the  eighteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity  in  the  regular  old 
Church  order. 

28.  One  of  the  Scribes.  The  Scribes 
were  men  learned  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  Jewish  law.  They  are  sometimes 
called  lawyers.  The  Jewish  nation  being 
originally  a  theocracy,  and  retaining 
still  lariiely  this  character,  the  Scribes 
appeared  in  a  double  aspect — civil  and 
religious.  In  the  former  many  were  in¬ 
clined  to  “devour  widows’  houses;” 
in  the  latter  to  “  make  long  prayers.” 
Hence  they  are  repeatedly  denounced 
by  the  Saviour  as  in  verses  38-40  of  this 
chapter.  The  Scribe  here  in  question 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  better 
sort.  He  had  listened  to  the  attack  of 
the  Sadducees  on  Jesus,  and  had  seen 
their  discomfiture.  See  verses  18-27. 
Disliking  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  the  resurrection,  he  was 
pleased  wdth  the  crushing  answer  given 
them  by  Christ.  So  he  now  ventures 
himself  on  a  question  of  his  own.  The 
first  commandment — in  the  sense  of  the 
greatest,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called.  The 
reference,  of  course,  was  to  the  revealed 
commandments  of  God,  as  embodied  in 
the  decalogue  (Exodus  xxii.  1-17),  and 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  as  to  their  substance. 

29-30.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
form  in  which  the  Lord  quotes  from  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  the  one  given  in 
Exodus,  but  the  one  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  latter  stands  nearer  the  Gospel ;  is 
not  simply  an  external  command,  but 
asks  an  inner  disposition.  The  law  says : 
Thou  ahalt  do,  or  not  do.  Tue  Gospel 
says  :  Love,  and  then  act  in  accordance 
with  that  supreme  disposition  of  soul. 
Love  to  God  is  only  possible  where  the 
oneness  of  the  Godhead  is  felt.  Polythe¬ 
ists,  people  who  worship  many  gods,  fear 
them,  but  cannot  in  any  true  sense,  love 
them.  This  first  commandment  shows 
us  too,  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  God 
does  not  constitute  true  religion  or  give 
expression  to  our  right  self-conscious  re¬ 
lation  to  Him.  We  must  love  Him. 

31.  The  Scribe  had  not  asked  for  the 
second  great  commandment.  The  last 
six  of  the  Ten  Commandments  were  only 
too  much  overlooked  by  the  Jews,  as 


they  now  often  are  by  Christians.  They 
are  comprehended  in  the  one,  of  which 
Christ  Himself  here  says  that  it  “  is  like” 
unto  the  first  and  great  one.  Obedience 
to  the  first  involves  obedience  to  the 
second.  You  cannot  sunder  them  in 
life.  He  who  loves  God  will  love  his 
neighbor.  If  he  do  not  love  his  neighbor 
“  whom  he  hath  seen,”  how  can  he  love 
God  “  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ”  ?  The 
whole  law,  in  a  deep  sense,  is  one,  and 
he  who  breaks  part  of  it  breaks  the  whole. 

32-33  The  readiness  and  clearness 
with  which  Christ  answered  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  Scribe  as  doubtless  upon 
all  the  people  who  were  listening.  He 
seems  to  be  lifted  up  in  spirit  w’hen  He 
declares  that  love  to  God  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor  “  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices.”  He  felt  that  religion 
could  not  be  restricted  to  temple  services, 
but  looked  for  its  home  in  the  soul  of 
the  worshiper.  The  words  as  they  came 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  came  to  have 
new  meaning  for  him,  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger  before. 

34.  Discreetly — wisely.  “Thou  art  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God” — an  en¬ 
couragement  to  go  forward  ;  also  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  this  kingdom  is  not  enjoyed  by 
the  mere  acknowledgment  of  these  great 
commandments.  The  kingdom  of  God 
means  of  course  Christ’s  kingdom,  the 
new  dispensation. 


Guilt  Detected. — Many  a  suspect¬ 
ed  criminal  is  “shadowed”  by  a  detect¬ 
ive  wherever  he  goes.  He  does  not  sus¬ 
pect  it.  He  may  even  open  his  plans 
and  expose  his  whole  scheme  to  this  ofii- 
cer,  supposing  him  a  confederate.  Thus 
arrest  often  comes.  God’s  eye  is  upon 
all  evil  doers ;  every  plan  of  theirs  is 
fully  known  to  Him,  and  their  detection, 
exposure,  and  punishment  are  absolutely 
sure. 

Consecration. - Pious  Gotthold 

made  this  bequest:  “I  nominate  Jesus 
as  my  only  heir.  I  now  bequeath  to 
Him  my  soul,  my  family,  my  relatives, 
and  my  acquaintances,  that  He  may 
adopt,  keep  and  provide  for  them  by 
His  mighty  power  unto  salvation. 
The  residue  of  my  estate  I  entrust  to 
His  holy  counsel  and  will,  that  He  may 
do  with  it  as  he  listeth,  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  His  glory.” 
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Matthew  vi.  5-13. 

CONCERNING  PRAYER. 


5.  f  And  when  thou  prajest,  thou  shalt  not 
be  as  the  hypocrites  are :  for  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  re¬ 
ward. 

6.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy 
Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee 
openly. 

7.  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions, 
as  the  heathen  do :  for  they  think  that  they 
shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 


8.  Be  not  ye,  therefore,  like  unto  them :  for 
your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  before  ye  ask  him. 

9.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye :  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name. 

10.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

11.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

12.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors. 

13.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation;  but  de¬ 
liver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  aPd  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 


QUESTIONS. 


We  have  here  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  the  prayer 
given  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  used  by  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  Luke  (xi.  1)  tells  us,  that  the  Lord 
Himself  was  praying  in  a  certain  place ;  that 
then  His  disciples  came  to  Him  saying,  Teach 
us  how  to  pray  :  and  that  He  then  taught  them 
this  prayer. 

Ver.  5.  Are  men  to  pray?  Like  whom  shall 
they  not  be  when  praying?  Who  are  hypo¬ 
crites  ?  How  did  they  pray  ?  Was  their  prayer 
acceptable  ? 

6-8.  Where  are  we  to  go  and  pray?  To 
whom  are  we  to  pray  ?  Will  prayer  be  heard 
by  the  Father  ?  Why  are  repetitions  called 
vain  f  Who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them  ? 
Does  much  speaking — long  prayers — make  our 
praying  better  ? 


9-10.  As  sustaining  what  relation  to  us  shall 
we  address  God  in  praying?  Is  He  indeed  the 
Father  of  all  men  ?  Is  He  kind,  good,  loving, 
and  just  to  all?  Where  does  He  dwell? 
What  is  meant  by  the  name  of  God  ?  What 
are  we  to  pray  in  regard  to  it?  What  is 
meant  by  Thy  kingdom  come?  Where  is  our 
Father’s  will  to  be  done?  By  whom?  And 
are  we  to  pray  for  all  this? 

11-12.  What  is  meant  by  our  daily  bread? 
What  debts?  Cannot  we  pay  them  off  with 
our  service  of  God  ?  According  to  what  rule 
are  we  to  pray  God  to  forgive  us  ? 

13.  Lead  us  not  into  what  ?  Does  God 
tempt  men?  Deliver  us  from  what?  With 
what  words  does  the  Lord's  Prayer  close  ? 
What  does  the  last  word.  Amen,  signify  ? 
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OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 


92.  What  is  the  law  of  God  ? 

God  spake  all  these  words,  Esod.  xx.,  Dent. 
V.,  saying:  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage. 

1.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me. 

2.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jeal¬ 
ous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  showing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  my  commandments. 

3.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain :  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain. 

4.  Commandment. — Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy :  six  days  shalt  thou  labor 


and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt 
do  no  manner  of  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid 
servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh '  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  it. 

5  Commandment. — Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

6.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Commandment. — ^Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery. 

8.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

10.  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor’s  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his 
maid  servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor’s. 
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Comments.  —  Corresponding  to  this 
lesson  we  have  Luke  xi.  1—4.  There  we 
are  told,  that  the  Lord  “  was  praying  in 
a  certain  place;  when  he  ceased,  one  of 
his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disci¬ 
ples.  And  he  said  unto  them.  When 
ye  pray,  say'^ — and  then  follows  the 
Lord’s  prayer  as  here  given,  excepting  the 
last  clause,  constituting  the  doxology  to 
the  prayer.  The  John  referred  to  by 
the  disciples  was  John  the  Baptist. 
Many  commentators  think  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  mentioned  by  Luke  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  one,  and  that  Matthew  incorporated 
the  prayer  itself  afterward  into  that  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
treats  of  the  general  subject.  Each  of 
the  Evangelists  ascribes  it  to  the  Lord 
Himself  and  impresses  it  with  His  di¬ 
vine  authority.  There  are  several  les¬ 
sons  of  great  importance  which  this 
Gospel  plainly  teaches. 

1.  Men  ought  to  pray.  The  Saviour 
prayed,  and  He  teaches  His  disciples  to 
pray. 

2.  We  have  a  form  of  prayer,  given 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  which  we  are  to 
use.  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father, 
etc.  It  is  an  ill  sign  among  Christians, 
when  the  private  and  public  use  of  this 
prayer  is  not  common.  It  ought  to  be 
used  in  our  private  devotions  and  it 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  congregations. 

3.  Forms  of  prayer  are  right,  provi¬ 
ded  what  they  express  involves  what  we 
should  pray  for.  There  is  no  wrong  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  form. 

4.  Prayers  should  not  be  “long,”  nor 
abound  in  repetitions,  which  are  vain,  of 
no  value. 

5.  When  thou  prayest — taking  it  for 
granted  that  all  who  seek  to  lead  a  reli¬ 
gious  life  do  pray,  and  approving  that 
fact.  Hypocrites  —  persons  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  one  thing  while  they  are 
another ;  representing  themselves  in  a 
better  character  than  that  which  they 
really  possess.  Those  here  referred  to 
made  a  special  parade  of  themselves 
when  praying  thai  they  might  he  seen  of 
men.  They  have  their  reward — if  any, 
from  men  upon  whom  they  impose ; 
none  from  God  to  whom  they  assume  to 
pray. 

6-8.  Closet — your  private  room  of 
prayer,  especially  as  over  against  the 


demonstrative  attitude  “  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.” 
Shut  the  door — a  further  indication  that 
we  should  pray  in  private  by  ouj selves. 
This  of  course  does  not  exclude  public 
prayer,  when  our  worship  forms  part  of 
that  of  the  congregation  of  the  people. 
This  latter  is  not  the  offensive  form  con¬ 
demned  in  the  text.  Prayer  is  to  God, 
not  for  outside  effect.  He  who  seeth  in 
secret  will  reward  it  openly.  Repetitions 
— not  to  be  used,  “for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of, 
before  ye  ask  Him.”  There  is  much  of 
this  kind  of  “vain  repetition”  in  the 
public  prayers  of  Christians  now-a-days, 
and  in  this  their  manner,  at  least,  is 
without  their  thinking  of  it,  like  that  of 
“the  heathen”  of  old. 

9-10.  After  this  manner — use  this  form 
which  I  give.  This  is  the  direct,  imme¬ 
diate  meaning.  From  it  we  can  never 
safely  depart  A  secondary  sense  would 
be :  And  when  ye  pray  a  prayer  other 
than  this,  let  this  furnish  the  rule  for  its 
substance  and  composition.  Let  it  still 
be  “after  this  manner.”  The  more  we 
study  this  great  prayer,  the  more  will 
our  own  prayers,  as  they  should,  be 
moulded  by  it.  Our  Father — God  a 
Father  to  us  His  children — the  most  en¬ 
dearing  relation  in  which  He  can  be 
conceived  by  us — by  all  who  pray. 
Thy  name — the  name  by  which  we  name 
Him ;  the  revelation  in  which  we  find 
Him  ;  the  order  of  life  and  salvation  in 
which  we  become  His.  Hallowed — held 
as  holy  by  us  and  all  men  ;  and  be  made 
holy  in  us  and  in  all  men  by  willing 
conformity.  Thy  kingdom  come. — The 
kingdom  of  God  among  men  as  over 
against  the  kingdom  of  sin  and  Satan  ; 
the  veritable  kingdom  of  God,  and  not 
its  mere  symbol  or  shadow.  Thy  will — 
God’s  law  and  commandments,  one  and 
all,  “  done  in  earth  as  in  heaven.” 

11-12.  The  former  petitions  refer  to 
God  and  His  glory.  They  are  three  in 
number.  The  next  four  refer  to  us  and 
our  wants.  This  day — now,  and  as  we 
need  it.  Our  daily  bread — primarily, 
what  we  need  for  the  support  of  our 
bodies ;  but  certainly  also,  toe  bread  of 
life  to  sustain  our  souls.  Our  debts — 
our  sins,  herewith  confessed.  They 
need  forgiveness,  as  we  cannot  earn  that 
wherewith  to  remove  them.  The  divine 
rule  is  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
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13.  Temptation — save  us  from  trials 
beyond  our  ability  to  bear.  God  tempts 
no  one,  James  i.  13.  Deliver — rescue, 
free  us  from  evil — sin,  spiritual  darkness. 
Amen — so  be  it. 


What  Hinged  Upon  a  Moment. 

Not  long  ago,  I  walked  the  streets  of 
old  Leicester,  in  England,  taking  an  an¬ 
tiquarian’s  interest  in  the  scenes  around 
me.  At  one  moment,  I  gazed  on  a  bit 
of  Koman  wall ;  and  the  next,  Norman 
arches  met  my  view.  A  little  farther, 
and  the  associations  were  connected  with 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets ;  for,  yonder 
Richard  III.  slept  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field ;  here  he 
crossed  the  River  Soar  as  he  marched 
with  his  army  to  the  conflict,  and  here 
his  remains  he  buried.  And  I  could  al¬ 
most  hear  the  clash  of  armor,  and  see 
the  ill-favored  visage  of  Richard,  as  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  historic  memories 
which  rushed  through  my  mind.  But 
there  was  a  spot  of  deeper  interest  than 
these.  I  looked  on  the  battered  walls 
of  Leicester,  and  noted  the  breaches 
which  were  made  by  the  besieging  army 
of  Cromwell ;  and  a  few  paces  farther, 
I  stood  where  a  rollicking  young  roy¬ 
alist  soldier  was  posted  within  the  walls 
as  sentinel,  who,  handling  his  musket 
awkwardly,  was  removed  from  his  post, 
and  another  man  placed  there  instead. 
The  next  minute  the  new  sentinel  was 
shot  dead.  Had  that  fatal  ball  sped  on 
its  way  one  moment  sooner,  there  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  loved  and  honored  names  ;  for  in 
that  case,  the  name  of  John  Bunyan 
would  never  have  been  set  as  a  bright 
jewel  in  the  coronal  of  fame  ;  one  mo¬ 
ment  sooner,  and  the  grand  old  dreamer 
of  Bedford  Jail  would  have  been  cut  off, 
and  his  glorious  vision  of  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Celestial  City  would  never  have 
charmed  generations  of  men  of  every 
land  and  tongue. 

Is  it  possible  tO  estimate  too  highly 
the  worth  of  that  one  moment,  which 
spared  the  life  of  that  wild,  wicked 
young  man;  spared  him  for  reforma¬ 
tion  of  character ;  spared  him  for  a  life 
so  devoted  and  a  work  so  great  ? 

Can  we  contemplate  an  incident  like 
this  without  wondering  with  great  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  providence  of  God  ? — 
Christian  Banner. 


Be  Patient. 


You  are  tender-hearted  and  you  want 
to  be  true,  and  are  trying  to  be — learn 
these  two  things ;  never  to  be  discouraged 
because  good  things  get  on  so  slowly 
here ;  and  never  to  fail  daily  to  do  that 
good  which  lies  next  to  your  hand.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  be  diligent.  En¬ 
ter  into  the  sublime  patience  of  the  Lord. 
Be  charitable  in  view  of  it.  God  can 
afibrd  to  wait ;  why  cannot  we,  since  we 
have  Him  to  fall  back  upon?  Let  Pa¬ 
tience  have  her  perfect  work,  and  bring 
forth  her  celestial  fruits.  Trust  to  God  to 
weave  your  little  thread  into  the  great 
web,  though  the  pattern  shows,  it  not  yet. 
When  God’s  people  are  able  and  willing 
thus  to  labor  and  wait,  remember  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day; 
the  grand  harvest  of  the  ages  shall  come 
to  its  reaping,  and  the  day  shall  broaden 
itself  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  shall  show  themselves  as  a 
perfect  and  flnished  day ! — Macdonald, 

Divine  Shelter. — Somewhere  in’ 
the  East  there  is  a  tree  which  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  The  people 
know  it,  and  when  a  storm  comes,  they 
flee  towards  it  for  safety.  Beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Saviour !  Beautiful  emblem 
of  the  tree  on  Calvary!  It  is  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  wrath.  Get  underneath  it, 
and  you  are  safe  forever. — Rev.  Thomas 
Jones. 

“I  HAVE  long  felt  that  until  the  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  are  better  men  and 
better  women,  our  schools  can  accomplish 
comparatively  little.  I  believe  that  any 
improvement  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  mothers,  more  especially, 
would  effect  a  greater  amount  of  good 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  done.” 
— Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Beware  you  are  not  swallowed  up  in 
books.  An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a 
pound  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  real 
value  of  a  thing  but  the  price  it  will 
bring  in  eternity  ?  Let  no  study  swal¬ 
low  up,  or  intrench  upon,  the  hours  of 
private  prayer. — Advice  to  a  Student. 

Listening. — Were  we  as  eloquent  as 
angels,  yet  should  we  please  some  men, 
some  women,  and  some  children  much 
more  by  listening  than  by  talking. — 
Colton. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA: 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

AND  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  goo<l 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price  3o  cents  per  copy.  S,30.00  per  hundred  copies. 


I)R.  B.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  54.3  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  AVhilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  Avork  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 

REV.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSEEE’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 


REV.  DR.  HARBAUGH’S  WORKS. 


These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Recognition, 
“Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  avith  the  Church, 
“Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  Christological  Theologa',”  “  Harfe, 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.  &c. 
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ADDITIONAE. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in.  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  he  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  as 
given  above. 
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Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
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‘  ‘  Life — Light — Love.  ’  ’ 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  reafling  matter,  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  wffio  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
The  Guardian.  We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  our  circulation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club 
among  their  companions.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONL.Y  #1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club-rates  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  terms  for  the  Lesson 
Leaves,  are 'as  follows: 

For  5  copies  to  one  address,  for  one  year.  $7  00 
“  10  “  “  “  13  00 

“  20  “  “  “  25  00 

“  30  “  “  “  36  00 

The  Lesson  Papers  will  be  sold  separately,  at  75  cents  for  100  copies  of  a 
single  issue.  For  any  less  number,  one  cent  will  be  charged  for  each  copy. 

In  each  case,  the  money  must  accompany  the  orders. 

Discontinuances. — To  insure  a  discontinuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publishers  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the 
notice  be  received  after  one  or  more  numbers  of  a  new  year  have  been  sent,  the 
subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year  thus  commenced. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


John  Todd  was  an  enthusiastic  New 
Englander.  Kock  or  reef,  fruitful  or 
barren  fields  were  all  equally  dear  to 
him.  He  was  born  and  bred  there, 
struck  root  deeply  in  her  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  soil.  Plymouth  rock  was  to  him 
a  sort  of  historic  shrine.  He  and  a  few 
comrades  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
venerated  spot.  Like  many  others,  he 
had  imagined  it  to  be  a  high,  imposing 
rock,  worthy  of  its  reputation.  His 
lively  imagination  had  invested  it  with 
all  manner  of  charms.  His  impressions 
he  describes  as  follows  :  “  Do  you  sup¬ 

pose  it  a  large,  flat,  romantic  rock, 
stretching  ofl*  into  the  water,  large 
enough  to  contain  one  hundred  and  one 

pilgrims - a  rock  venerated,  marked, 

notable,  conspicuous?  So  had  I  ima¬ 
gined!  But,  alas !  non  Imagine 

us  walking  down  a  narrow,  dirty  street, 
with  an  Indian  boy  for  a  guide,  all  going 
down  towards  the  water  to  see  the  Fore¬ 
fathers’  Rock.  Now  we  are  all  silent 
expecting  every  moment  the  rock  to 
burst  upon  the  vision.  Wending  our 
way  along  the  wharf,  in  solemn  expectant 
silence,  among  tar  barrels,  molasses,  salt, 
and  codfish,  we  unconsciously  step  over 
a  flat  rock  about  four  feet  square,  just 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  guide 
says,  ‘  Dat  be  him.’  Oh,  how  unromantic !” 

His  tastes,  mode  of  living,  religious 
views  and  experience  were  all  in  accord 
with  his  early  training.  He  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  admirer  and  student  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  to  whom  he  was  distantly 
related.  The  Bible  he  studied  diligently, 
seeking  and  finding  goodly,  precious 
pearls.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Chalmers. 
He  was  a  good  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  French  scholar,  but  had  no  patience 
with  the  German  treasures  of  learniue:. 
His  contempt  for  the  German  reminds 
one  of  Oosterzee’s  hatred  of  the  French, 
17 


who  on  a  public  occasion  thanked  Divine 
Providence  that  He  had  kept  him  from 
understanding  a  word  of  French.  His 
theological  researches  and  sympathies 
were  confined  to  a  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  field.  He  knew  no  commentary 
equal  to  that  of  Henry.  With  German 
theology  he  had  no  patience,  and  con¬ 
demns  it  in  a  flippant,  summary  style. 
In  his  earlier  ministry  he  seems  to  know 
little  of  Christianity  outside  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism.  In  later  life  his  religious 
sympathies  widen.  He  was  a  prodigious 
worker,  when  he  was  at  work.  He 
wrote  with  his  “  coat  off,  his  shirt  cuffs 
rolled  back,  his  collar  loosened  or  torn 
ofT,  his  glasses  laid  aside.”  He  always 
wrote  with  a  quill,  poorly  mended,  and 
so  heavily  that  you  could  hear  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  quill  in  the  adjoining  room. 
He  worked  on  his  thoughts  at  white 
heat.  He  says :  “  I  strike  out  for  the 

thought,  write  with  great  rapidity,  and 
have  no  time  to  examine  the  wheelbar¬ 
row  in  which  I  trundle  my  ideas  and 
impressions.” 

In  his  preaching  he  was  intensely  ear¬ 
nest.  His  lively  imagination  invested 
the  dryest  and  most  abstruse  theme  with 
lively  interest.  He  never  burdened  his 
sermons  with  scientific  or  scholastic 
phrases,  but  sought  to  use  simple  Saxon. 
Few  preachers  equalled  him  in  the  use 
of  apt  illustrations.  This  talent  made 
him  a  favorite  with  children.  Pie  rarely 
preached  on  any  special  duties  or  sins. 
His  great  and  chief  aim  was  to  show  his 
hearers  their  need  of  a  change  of  heart 
and  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  If  men 
have  this,  he  thought,  personal  vices 
will  be  cured ;  if  they  are  without  this, 
preaching  against  drunkenness,  profani¬ 
ty,  and  other  vices  would  avail  but  little. 
He  had  a  warm,  loving  heart  and  ten¬ 
der  sympathies.  He  speaks  much  of  the 
solemn  impressions  of  his  sermons,  and 
often  tells  how  much  weeping  there  was 
in  the  congregation.  Did  he  not,  per¬ 
haps,  try  too  much  to  move  the  feelings? 
His  biographer  says :  He  rather  liked 
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to  feel  bad  and  he  eojoyedmakiDg  others 
feel  bad  ;  and,  being  sensitive  him¬ 
self,  he  knew  just  where  the  fountain  of 
tears  lay.  Now,  people  generally  like 
to  have  their  sensibilities  stirred.  There 
is  pleasure,  if  not  piety,  in  tears ;  and 
this  pathos  gave  its  possessor  great 
power.”  He  usually  gave  the  fore¬ 
noon  to  his  sermon.  That  was  his  chief 
work.  For  the  press  he  wrote  in  his 
fragments  of  leisure  ;  often  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  at  night. 

Dr.  Todd  was  very  decided,  and  frank 
in  his  views.  Before  a  Unitarian  con¬ 
gregation  he  plainly  spoke  the  whole 
truth  in  love.  There,  especially,  he  felt 
it  his  solemn  duty  to  preach  Christ  as 
the  only  source  of  salvation.  He  did 
this  at  a  great  sacrifice,  provoking 
storms  of  the  bitterest  persecution.  A 
wealthy  Unitarian,  a  warm  personal 
friend,  lost  his  wife  by  death.  He 
asked  Dr.  Todd  to  perform  the  funeral 
service.  Surely  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  doing  this,  thought  some.  Todd 
thought  his  pref^ence  would  give  his  ofii- 
cial  recognition  to  Unitarianism  as  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  a 
bleeding  heart  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
who  sat  weeping  by  the  bier  of  his  wife : 

“  I  do  believe  that  Unitarianism  is  not 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  have  read  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  I  have  wept  and  prayed  over  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  it  there.  Christ  did 
not  preach  it;  the  Apostles  did  not  preach 
it;  the  redeemed  in  heaven  do  not  cele 
brate  it.  I  can  not  do  anything  to  uphold 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  will 
ever  acknowledge  it  as  His  religion,  or  its 
ministers  as  His  ministers.  I  cannot  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  as  being  the  Gospel,  or  them 
as  being  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Do 
you  say  this  is  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness, 
and  iliiberality  ?  Call  it  what  you  please, 
but  so  is  my  most  solemn  conviction.  In 
view  of  the  great  judgment  day,  I  dare  not 
do  otherwise.  By  acceding  to  your  polite 
invitation,  I  come  alongside  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  thereby  publicly  acknowledge 
him  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sir, 
in  view  of  the  judgment  day,  I  dare  not 
do  it.’’ 

His  course  may  seem  uncharitable 
and  stern.  But  he  was  right.  Thereby 
he  shows  what  heroic  stufi*  he  was  made 
of.  Besides  his  ordinary  duties,  he  al¬ 
ways  had  a  world  of  extra  work  on 
hand.  He  preached  many  special  ser¬ 
mons  on  great  occasions ;  at  missionary 
and  other  anniversaries  he  was  in  great 


demand.  Sometimes  he  chafed  under 
petty  annoyances.  Here  is  one  among 
others  :  “  I  have  been  mad,  and  plagued, 
and  bothered  four  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  with  one  of  those  paltry  agents 
and  his  horse!  Wanted  money  for  the 
Tract  Society;  a  good  object,  but  why 
do  they  send  such  green,  raw-headed, 
self-sufficient,  lazy  fellows  about?  He 
is  a  student,  and  wanted  a  gentlemanly 
way  of  spending  his  vacation  ;  lazy,  and 
could  hardly  feed  himself.”  After  giv¬ 
ing  him  his  mind  pretty  sharply,  the 
agent  at  length  grumblingly  took  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Todd,  and  went  wisely  to 
work  in  the  community  and  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Dr.  Todd  was  a  life  long  sufiferer. 
From  a  child  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  painful  and  perilous  diseases. 
Often  he  was  seemingly  at  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Although  a  child  of  pain, 
he  cleaved  to  life  with  a  singular  attach¬ 
ment.  Even  to  the  last  life  was  dear  to 
him,  because  it  gave  him  a  field  of 
earthly  usefulness.  Writing  at  his  table 
his  body  would  be  racked  with  pain. 
After  certain  intervals  he  would  throw 
himself  on  the  lounge,  or  pace  the  room, 
until  a  change  of  bodily  posture  had  re¬ 
lieved  him. 

Some  of  his  most  effective  sermons 
were  preached  under  the  pressure  of 
great  bodily  suffering.  How  such  a 
frail,  laborious,  suffering  mortal  should 
live  beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years 
seems  a  marvel.  Although  afflicted,  he 
had  a  seeming  muscular  strength.  All 
manner  of  recreations  were  resorted  to 
for  relief  and  cure;  sea  voyages,  long  jour¬ 
neys  by  laud,  and  months  spent  in  the 
forests  of  Northern  New  York  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  The  latter  he  annually  indulged 
in  for  many  summers.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  annually  spent  from 
four  to  six  weeks  in  these  primeval  wilds 
every  summer.  He  w’ould  go  beyond 
the  reach  of  other  tourists,  where  he 
could  be  entirely  by  himself,  with  only 
an  Indian  boatman  and  guide  for  his 
companion.  He  traveled  in  a  light  or 
birch -bark  canoe,  with  a  tent,  a  blanket, 
a  gun,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  a  few 
pieces  of  pork,  a  ham,  and  a  bag  of 
crackers.  When  he  needed  fresh  food, 
he  caught  a  few  fish  or  shot  game.  With 
his  last  parsonage,  in  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  had  a  small  farm.  On  this 
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he  sought  recreation  and  pleasure  in 
farming.  In  a  well-furnished  carpenter 
shop,  he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time, 
making  all  manner  of  useful  articles. 

He  did  n  thing  by  halves ;  a  whole- 
souled  man  he  was.  Yet  in  many  re¬ 
spects  whole  souled  only  for  a  short  time. 
He  readily  took  to  new  suggestions,  was 
fond  of  hobbies,  and  rode  them  furiously 
for  a  short  spell.  His  variety  of  the 
most  fanciful  fishing  tackles,  few  of 
which  he  used,  would  have  supplied  a 
dozen  fishermen.  Every  newly  invented 
gun  or  rifle  took  his  fancy.  For  a  while 
bees  were  his  hobby,  which  he  rode  va¬ 
liantly,  despite  their  cruel  stings,  each 
of  which  made  him  deathly  sick.  He 
takes  the  hen  fever,  and  constructs  a 
henery  of  marvelous  perfection.  He 
spent  much  money  on  fowls  that  “  were 
too  good  to  be  killed  and  too  bad  to 
lay.”  Tall  Shanghais  stalked  about 
his  premises,  boarding  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  Kow  a  horse,  then  a  pig  is  the 
hobby.  Much  money  was  spent  on 
things  of  which  he  soon  tired.  Alder¬ 
ney  cows,  flowei^,  things  living  and 
dead,  served  to  give  him  a  brief  plea¬ 
sure.  A  brother  Yankee  invented  a 
wherry — a  gawky  boat  promising  to  per¬ 
form  great  feats.  Good  Dr.  Todd  must 
mount  it.  In  a  neighboring  lake  it  was 
launched.  The  owner  rode  it  first,  to 
show  him  how  to  ride  it.  I  understand, 
thought  the  parson.  Now  the  wherry 
was  a  sort  of  a  water- velocipede,  a  very 
shaky  and  treacherous  craft.  Scarcely 
had  he  mounted,  when  it  began  to  wiggle, 
and  the  Dr.  shambled  and  shook  his 
oar ;  hat  and  spectacles  fell  into  the 
water,  as  he  tried  to  balance  and  keep 
from  going  under  too.  A  subsequent 
effort  plunged  him  into  the  deep,  and 
sent  him  home  looking  like  a  drowned 
duck. 

A  vein  of  humor  is  usually  closely  allied 
to  a  vein  of  melancholy.  Dr.  Todd  was  one 
of  the  most  humorous  and  melancholv 
men  to  be  found.  In  childhood  and 
youth,  without  a  home  and  caressing,  fond 
friends.  At  every  turn  he  is  confronted 
with  some  insuperable  obstacle  or  heart¬ 
rending  sorrow\  When  a  child  or  grand¬ 
child  dies,  he  is  almost  beside  himself 
with  grief.  You  wonder  wdiether  after 
such  insupportable  misery  a  man  can 
smile  again.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  sorrow 
hies  humor  sparkles  under  the  sad  strokes. 


Himself  sober  as  the  grave,  his  drollery 
convulses  others  with  laughter.  (Juco 
he  was  very  sick.  Two  comrades  kindly 
I  watched  by  his  bedside.  While  he  lay 
I  groaning  on  his  bed,  he  would  now  and 
I  then  drop  a  remark  that  would  send  the 
I  watchers  out  of  the  room,  to  recover 
from  their  fits  of  laughter.  In  happier 
seasons,  amid  his  home  circles  and  ac 
the  social  board,  his  innocent  humor 
sparkled  with  exhilarating  effect.  A 
merciful  Providence  gave  this  earnest 
servant  of  Christ  a  mitigating  talent, 
which  often  let  rays  of  iunocent  mirth 
into  the  hours  of  his  dreary  suffering. 
This  gift  for  fun  and  humor  was  to  him 
a  compensating  providence.  Although 
the  laugh  was  often  at  his  expense,  he 
enjoyed  it  none  the  less.  Once  after  he 
had  turned  author,  he  teazed  his  brothers, 
remarking  that  the  Todds  were  great 
liars.  His  poor  mother,  within  hearing, 
and  having  a  lucid  moment,  unexpect¬ 
edly  replied:  “Yes,  but  John  is  the 
worst  liar  among  them  ;  for  he  prints  his 
lies.’’  None  laughed  so  heartily  at  mo¬ 
ther  Todd’s  stroke  of  wit  as  her  son 
John.  Thus  often  when  drooping  mor¬ 
bidly,  and  depressed  under  dark  clouds, 
his  native  mirth  came  to  his  help  and 
helped  to  soothe  his  sorrows. 

Few  persons,  who  were  charmed  by 
his  sermons  or  writings,  suspected  that 
Todd  could  be  in  pecuniary  straits. 
Surely  a  man  whose  books  sold  so  ex¬ 
tensively  must  amass  a  fortune.  lie  re¬ 
ceived  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  way, 
yet  was  often  worried  to  make  ends  meet. 
He  wasted  money  on  his  hobbies.  Lost 
in  unwise  investments.  His  kind  heart 
gave  to  every  appeal  for  help,  without 
inquiry  into  the  worthiness  of  the  appli¬ 
cant.  “  His  pity  gave  ere  charity  be¬ 
gan.”  Above  all  he  spared  no  un>ney 
to  render  his  suffering  mother  comforta¬ 
ble.  Until  he  came  to  Pittsfield  he  was 
poorly  supported.  At  Philadelphia  he 
complains  that  for  six  months  he  had 
received  no  salary.  Again;  “  We  re¬ 
ceive  no  salary.  But  on  this  subject  I 
am  never  low*-spirited.  I  work  too  hard 
to  starve ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  God  will 
direct.  My  children  can  not  be  poorer 
than  I  was.  They  wdll  not  work  harder 
than  I  have  done;  and  need  n-.t  be 
more  prospered  to  be  happy.”  !Si)me- 
times  he  sold  the  copy-rig  lit  of  a  book 
as  soon  as  it  was  written,  in  order  to  get 
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money  for  his  relief ;  sold  it  for  a  mere 
song.  He  ministered  to  wealthy  people 
living  in  affluence,  whilst  he  was  often 
pinched  with  an  inadequate  support.  Of 
his  Philadelphia  flock  he  writes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  distressing  financial  troubles 
of  1 837  :  My  Church  is  in  more  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  wealth  and  fashion, 
and  splendor,  than  anything  else.  In 
the  country  they  sleep  it  (piety)  to 
death;  in  the  city  they  kill  it  by  ice¬ 
creams  and  silks.’^ 

He  resolved  to  retire  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry  when  he  would 
reach  seventy  years  of  age.  What 
should  he  then  do  for  the  support  of  him¬ 
self  and  family?  This  question  repeat¬ 
edly  crops  out  in  his  letters.  His  Pitts¬ 
field  flock  prevail  on  him  to  serve  a  few 
years  beyond  three-score  and  ten. 
After  that  they  retain  him  as  a  retired 
pastor ;  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage 
and  the  same  salary  as  before,  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

He  knew  one  weakness  of  old  age  to  be 
an  ignorance  of  one’s  growing  infirmity. 
That  many  a  good  minister  fancied  him¬ 
self  as  capable  and  vigorous  at  seventy 
as  at  forty.  His  people  see  and  feel  the 
weaknesses  to  which  he  himself  is  blind. 
Todd  wished  to  guard  against  this  error 
of  aged  ministers.  He  writes :  “  At  the 
close  of  this  year,  before  I  get  old  and 
foolish,  and  not  able  to  tell  when  my 
faculties  decay,  I  am  going  to  lay  down 
my  burdens  and  retire  from  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Then,  after  a  life-work  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  I  shall  be  without  a 
house  or  a  home,  and  as  poor  as  need 
be ;  but  I  trust  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Master  whom  I  have  tried  to  serve.  My 
own  experience  is,  that  when  I  have 
needed,  I  have  found  the  ass  tied,  or  had 
the  fish  bring  money  in  his  mouth.” 

Like  many  other  good  and  useful  men, 
Todd  owed  much  to  his  wife — much  for 
which  none  but  her  husband  and  her 
Master  gave  her  credit.  She  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  unseen  but  not 
unfelt.  A  charming  damsel  she  must 
have  been,  when  the  young  minister  first 
met  her.  The  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Bruce, 
a  village  pastor,  a  man  of  learning,  with 
a  quiet,  godly  family,  well  trained  and 
intelligent.  At  first  the  ladies’  parents 
seemed  averse  to  the  young  man,  per¬ 
haps  the  daughter  too.  For  she  was  a 
maiden  of  rare  natural  beauty,  and  he  of 


a  homely  body  but  a  cultivated  mind. 
He  knew  this,  always  knew  it,  and  pro¬ 
voked  many  a  laugh  by  making  matters 
worse  than  they  really  were.  The  wise 
lady  soon  learned  to  see  beauty  beneath 
the  rough  shell  of  his  exterior,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  heart  and  mind  in  a  somewhat  unat¬ 
tractive  body.  He  wooed  and  won. 
His  aged  father-in-law  found  a  home 
with  his  daughter  in  his  old  age,  and  in 
Todd  an  afiectionate  and  devoted  son. 
Near  the  close  of  life,  Todd  wrote  the 
following  beautiful  confession  of  his 
heart  to  his  wife :  “  I  assure  you  that  to 
me  you  have  been  a  greater  blessing^  and 
a  deeper  joy,  than  all  other  things  put  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  hardly  meet  your 
wishes,  I  think,  for  me  to  go  into  con¬ 
fessions  of  my  unworthiness ;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that,  had  I  been  tenfold  a  bet¬ 
ter  friend  and  husband  than  I  have  been, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  I 
owed  you.  I  can’t  imagine  that  I  should 
have  been  anything,  or  done  anything, 
without  you  to  aid  and  guide  me ;  and 
the  little  I  have  done,  I  feel,  in  my  very 
soul,  has  been  owing  more  to  you  than  to 
myself  No  woman  can  desire  a  pro¬ 
founder  homage  than  I  bestow  upon  my 
own  dear  wife,  or  to  be  enshrined  more 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  than 
are  you.  God  bless  you  and  reward 
you,  my  own  dear  Mary,  for  all  that  you 
have  been  to  me  thus  far,  and,  whether 
we  may  walk  hand  in  hand  together 
much  longer  or  not,  we  will  fervently 
pray  that  we  may  hereafter  never 
be  separated.  You  must  not  doubt 
my  sincerity  when  I  ask  you  to  forgive 
all  the  frailty  and  unworthiness  you 
have  seen  in  me  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  our  married  life,  and  to  let 
them  come  out  on  the  leaflets  of  memory 
as  seldom  as  may  be.”  How  true  is 
Longfellow’s  view  of  this  subject: 

“  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is 
So  unto  man  is  woman. 

Though  she  bends  him  she  obeys  him, 
Though  she  draws  him  yet  she  follows. 
Useless  one  without  the  other.” 

In  his  peculiar  way  he  would  twit  his 
wife,  and  joke  and  laugh  about  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  her.  But,  in  his  more  serious 
moods,  he  would  often  remind  his  chil¬ 
dren  how  much  he  and  they  owed  to  her, 
and  grieved  that  she  had  had  so  hard  a 
life.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  preached 
a  historical  sermon  to  his  Pittsfield  flock. 
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in  which  he  paid  this  estimable  woman 
the  following  beautiful  tribute : 

“  And  here  I  want  to  say  emphatically, 
that  if  ever  I  have  accomplished  anything, 
ever  avoided  mistakes,  ever  in  any  degree 
honored  the  Master,  I  greatly  attribute  it 
to  an  influence  which  men  are  not  always 
rompt  to  acknowledge.  In  my  home  has 
een  a  life  swallowed  up  in  my  success, 
willing  to  be  unknown  and  out  of  sight: 
unwearied  in  giving  encouragement  and 
arousing  to  effort ;  prompt  and  cheerful  in 
concealing  my  defects  and  in  covering  my 
deficiencies ;  kind  to  apologize  for  what 
could  not  be  approved ;  uncomplaining 
when  worn  down  by  heavy  burdens  such  as 
few  are  called  to  bear ;  more  than  ready  to 
be  unselfish  and  to  wear  out  that  others 
might  profit  by  my  labors.  I  say  that  it  is 
there,  in  that  life,  I  have  found  the  source 
and  the  cause  of  all  I  have  done.  O,  wife 
of  my  youth  I  Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

One  would  expect  that  such  a  man 
must  be  very  fond  of  his  home.  A  ge¬ 
nuine  New  England  home,  governed 
with  loving  rigor.  Lacking  perhaps 
somewhat  the  heartiness  and  geniality  of 
the  German  home.  Intensely  anti-Ger¬ 
man  this  good  man  was.  He  loves  to 
give  and  make  presents,  but  by  no  means 
on  Christmas.  That  would  savor  of  su¬ 
perstition.  On  Tnanksgiving  day  instead 
of  Christmas,  Dr.  Todd’s  family  tried 
to  indulge  in  pious  mirth  and  the  giving 
of  presents.  Every  meal  was  begun 
and  ended  with  a  short  prayer.  The 
children  had  to  be  present  at  both. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  and  after 
supper  came  family  prayers.  In  the 
evening  one  chapter  was  read  and  a 
prayer  offered  by  the  father.  In 
the  morning,  each  member  of  the  family 
read  two  verses  in  turn,  of  two  chapters, 
one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Three  chapters  a  day  would 
take  them  through  the  Bible  once  a 
year.  Every  chapter  and  verse  had  to 
be  read — the  chapters  of  long  and  un¬ 
pronounceable  names  in  Leviticus  and 
Chronicles — every  word  in  the  Bible 
was  read  by  this  home- circle  once  a 
year,  for  forty  years.  Between  the 
Scripture  and  the  prayer,  came  the 
hymn,  in  which  Mrs.  Todd  always  led. 
In  the  singing  the  father  kept  silent,  not 
being  able  to  sing,  but  enjoying  it. 

The  “  Sabbath  ”  began  at  sunset  on 
Saturday  evening  and  ended  at  sunset 


on  Sunday.  All  of  the  family  had  to 
attend  meeting.  For  dinner  they  had  a 
cold  lunch.  At  night  they  had  a  warm 
meal.  School-books,  sewing,  and  all 
but  religious  reading  were  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  till  after  sunset.  A  dreary  day 
to  some  of  the  little  folks,  who  were  glad 
when  “the  Sabbath  began  to  abate.” 
On  Sunday  evening  each  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  recited  a  hymn  which  they  had 
committed,  beginning  with  the  youngest, 
and  the  oldest  children  some  questions 
in  the  Catechism.  They  were  also  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  texts,  outline  and  lessons 
of  the  sermons  of  the  day.  ' 

The  religious  life  of  New  England  as 
represented  in  the  career  of  this  good 
man  is  intensely  earnest.  It  fights  sin 
as  a  terrible  reality,  and  the  devil  as  an 
arch  enemy.  There  is  no  mincing  of 
unwelcome  truths,  no  attempt  to  tide 
over  rough  doctrinal  places.  There  is 
a  hell ;  be  sure  of  that ;  and  you  are 
bound  to  go  there,  unless  you  repent  and 
believe.  In  his  mind  at  least.  People 
practiced  hona  fide  fasting  on  fixed  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Not  only  con¬ 
gregations  but  families  and  individuals 
appoint  and  observe  such  days.  Dr. 
Todd’s  class  in  the  Andover  Seminary, 
observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  as 
a  preparation  to  their  being  licensed. 
He  himself  repeatedly  observed  such  a 
day  with  his  family,  when  some  great 
burden  or  sorrow  was  upon  them.  Real 
fasting  this  was,  abstaining  from  food, 
such  as  many  Christian  people  practice 
during  Lent,  and  which  some  ignorant 
or  silly  persons  affect  to  despise  and 
ridicule. 

The  good  old  custom  of  family  cate- 
chization  was  diligently  practiced.  The 
children  committed  the  Catechism  aud 
hymns  to  memory,  and  were  even  cate¬ 
chized  on  the  sermon.  Call  this  Puri¬ 
tan  or  whatever  you  please,  we  would  to 
God  that  all  parents  in  the  Reformed 
Church  would  do  the  same. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  where 
this  is  done  in  the  family,  the  pastors  do 
not  follow  it  up  in  pastoral  catechiza- 
tion.  Outside  the  family  this  kind  of 
teaching  receives  little  or  no  attention. 
This  earnest  man  knows  no  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  people  for  Church  membership 
but  by  getting  up  a  revival.  He  preaches, 
labors,  worries,  and  laments  over  his  in- 
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ability  to  reap  a  harvest  of  souls  in  this 
way.  If  the  family  teaching  was  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  good  seed,  and  had  been  faithfully 
followed  up  with  good  parental  nurture 
and  pastoral  training,  would  not  the 
harvest  have  followed  ?  The  Pleasing 
Sight, as  witnessed  by  a  congregational 
minister,  and  described  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian  of  March  last,  we  think  would  have 
been  no  less  pleasing  to  Dr.  Todd.  Al¬ 
beit  the  prejudices  and  occasional  un¬ 
charitable  narrowness  of  Dr.  Todd’s 
life,  the  study  of  it  has  not  diminished 
our  high  esteem  for  his  character  and 
worth.  Though  dead  he  yet  speaketh 
through  the  many  thousand  pages  of  his 
writings  for  the  young.  His  life  teaches 
how  persons  of  humble  birth  can  ac¬ 
quire  the  necessary  education  to  become 
useful,  despite  the  greatest  obstacles.  A 
sickly  orphan,  with  an  insane  mother, 
without  friends  with  means,  always  sick¬ 
ly,  often  in  bed  for  many  weeks,  works 
his  way  through  Yale  College  and  An¬ 
dover  Seminary.  Meanwhile  supports 
his  mother,  and  fights  his  course  into 
the  front  ranks  of  the  American  minis¬ 
try.  Such  a  noble  life  is  worthy  to  be 
held  up  as  a  model  to  our  American 
youth. 


The  Sad  Little  Singer. 


The  students  thronged  the  school-room, 
A  crowd  of  merry  girls ; 

Bright  heads  bent  o’er  the  lesson, 
Lovely  with  braids  and  curls. 

The  master  stood  on  the  platform, 

And  like  a  wizard  he  spoke, 

And  at  once  the  sweet  young  voices. 
Into  wonderful  singing  broke. 

With  infinite  labor  and  patience 
He  taught  them,  and  explained 

The  deep  and  difficult  lesson, 

Till  not  a  doubt  remained. 

Again  rang  the  fresh  clear  voices, 

And  youth  and  beauty  and  grace, 

Anxious  for  his  approval. 

Looked  up  in  the  master’s  face. 

But  one  among  the  maidens 
Desponding  drooped  aside  ; 

The  gifts  of  her  happy  comrades 
To  her  seemed  all  denied. 

Poor,  and  plain,  and  timid. 

Doubtful,  perplexed  and  sad, 

She  envied  her  fortunate  school-mates. 
Who  sang  so  loud  and  glad. 


But  the  searching  eye  of  the  master 
Found  her,  and  calm  and  mild 
He  questioned  and  encouraged. 

And  cheered  the  despairing  child ; 

And  his  golden  moments  gave  her 
When  other  tasks  were  done, 

Till  she  could  take  her  place  at  last. 

And  sing  with  the  proudest  one. 

And  the  student  worshiped  her  teacher : 

Hardly  her  heart  could  hold 
The  reverence  and  the  gratitude 
That  never  could  be  told. 

And  as  Christmas  time  drew  nearer. 

Her  busy  fingers  strove 
Out  of  her  poverty  to  work 
Some  token  of  her  love. 

And  so  she  wrought  with  patience, 

A  humble  gift  and  small ; 

Oh,  poor  and  mean  it  was,  she  knew, 
Poor,  but  it  was  her  all. 

Again  the  lesson  was  finished, 

The  singing  so  sweet  and  loud. 

And  the  grand,  still  face  of  the  master 
Looked  down  on  the  radiant  crowd. 

And  he  held  in  his  hand  a  token 
Of  the  student  poor  and  plain  ; 
Astonished  the  young  girl  listened 
With  joy  that  was  almost  pain. 

For,  “  Better  than  any  treasure,” 

He  said,  ‘‘  of  gold  or  pearl, 

Or  crown  of  king  or  kaiser. 

Was  the  gift  of  this  little  girl!” 

Could  she  believe  her  senses  ? 

He  surely  was  standing  there. 

The  light  full  on  his  quiet  face, 

And  beautiful  silver  hair. 

She  knew  she  was  not  dreaming  ! 

Her  wide  eyes  shone  so  bright. 

It  seemed  as  if  heaven’s  gladness 
Had  opened  upon  her  sight. 

And  the  glory  of  that  moment 
No  future  can  destroy  ; 

She  found  her  way  for  once,  poor  child. 
To  the  topmost  heights  of  joy. 

—  Wide  Awake. 


“My  dear  cbildren,”  said  an  old 
clergyman  to  the  children  of  his  flock, 
“  never  forget  to  keep  on  the  right  side 
of  the  public-house,  and  that  is  the  out¬ 
side.  Many  a  poor  convict  would  have 
been  saved  from  a  life  of  misery,  and 
many  a  man  from  the  scaffold,  had  he 
never  tasted  the  intoxicating  cup.” 
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The  Young  Pastor. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  which 
says:  “Every  beginning  is  difficult  ” 
(or  heavy).  The  first  year  of  a  pastor’s 
life  is  trying.  Fresh  from  the  Seminary, 
he  possesses  bundles  of  orthodox  the¬ 
ology,  which  most  likely  smacks  of  the 
lecture-room  and  text-books.  He  has 
sermons  which  he  preached  before  the 
professors  and  students  as  a  homiletical 
exercise.  He  prepared  and  preached 
them  with  fear  and  trembling ;  not  with 
a  desire  or  hope  to  convert  or  edify  his 
hearers,  but  to  have  them  dissected,  as 
the  physician  heartlessly  dissects  a  corpse 
in  the  presence  of  his  students,  uncover¬ 
ing  and  exposing  its  faults  for  their  in¬ 
struction.  My  clerical  reader,  have  you 
ever  re-read  your  “  homiletical  ”  ser¬ 
mons  after  you  have  been  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  ministry  for  years  ?  How  very  heart¬ 
less  and  lifeless  they  are  ! 

One  must  acquire  a  new  method  of  ser¬ 
monizing  after  he  begins  to  wrestle  with 
precious  souls.  There  are  certain  things 
which  the  best  Theological  Seminaries 
cannot  teach  us.  The  sermons  which 
may  have  suited  the  homiletical  au¬ 
dience  in  the  Seminary  will  not  suit  the 
one  in  the  church,  of  which  he  is  the 
pastor.  Practical,  truthful,  apt  Gospel 
preaching  which  will  impress  and  com¬ 
fort  all  classes  of  people,  can  only  be 
learned  by  grappling  with  the  actual 
wants  and  woes  of  souls,  in  practical, 
real  life.  Our  College  and  Seminary 
studies  are  of  great  importance,  and 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  improved.  But 
all  this  is  but  a  partial  preparation  for 
a  successful  ministry.  Many  things 
must  be  learned  in  the  practical  work, 
which  cannot  be  taught  us  in  the  best 
schools.  As  soon  as  he  realizes  the  great 
diversity  and  seriousness  of  his  people’s 
wants,  he  will  find  that  there  are  many 
things  in  human  experience  which  are 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  schools.  Who 
are  these  sheep  of  the  young  pastor’s 
fold  ?  To  whom  should  he  minister 
counsel  and  consolation?  To  parents 
who  have  thankless  and  disobedient 
children;  to  children  who  have  worth¬ 
less  parents;  to  the  crushed  wives  of 
brutal  husbands ;  to  homeless  orphans, 
and  to  children  in  worse  than  orphanage. 


whose  parents  train  them  away  from 
God  ;  to  the  maiden  seamstress  and  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  homeless  and  without  sincere 
social  sympathy ;  to  the  saddened  in¬ 
valid  slowly,  but  surely  pa.ssing  awav 
under  the  power  of  an  incurable  disea.se  ; 
to  the  crushed  mother,  whose  heart  lies 
buried  in  the  fresh  grave  of  her  child  ; 
to  a  delicate  young  daughter,  upon  whom 
the  death  of  her  mother  has  entailed 
the  maternal  care  and  training  of  a 
group  of  little  children,  without  the 
means  of  support.  He  must  preach  to 
the  slaves  of  evil  habits,  to  men  who 
vainly  try  to  overcome  the  passion  of 
strong  drink ;  among  them  perhaps  a 
penitent  Zaccheus,  a  Magdalen  longing 
for  a  purer  life.  He  must  preach  to  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  with  their 
temptations  and  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  to  their  hired  servants;  to  people  suf¬ 
fering  for  want  of  work,  and  to  those 
overworked  and  underpaid.  Ah,  my 
friend,  you  cannot  lump  such  a  variety 
of  temporal  and  eternal  wants;  your 
vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  will 
have  to  be  humanized  and  utilized  for 
special  cases.  Believe  me,  when  I  some¬ 
times  look  over  my  congregation  from 
my  seat  in  the  pulpit,  I  must  weep  out¬ 
right.  In  running  from  pew  to  pew, 
my  eye  falls  on  individual  members,  to 
whom  life  is  a  daily  burden  or  danger. 
The  sight  of  their  faces  calls  up  a  great 
sorrow  or  trial.  Some  very  poor,  others 
in  trouble  worse  than  poverty.  They 
have  brought  their  burdened  hearts 
along  to  church,  and  I  ought  to  give 
each  one  a  Gospel  comfort — some  “  glad 
tidings,”  and  how  can  I  do  it?  My 
poor  heart  feels  for  them,  but  “  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?”  The  first 
great  duty  of  a  pastor,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  is  to  get  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  wants  of  the  people  under  his 
care.  Where  and  how  they  live?  What 
are  their  surroundings  at  home  ?  Over 
what  road  have  they  traveled  thus  far; 
what  road  are  they  traveling  now  ? 
What  are  their  every-day  duties,  trials 
and  wants? 

The  young  pastor  is  usually  dis¬ 
couraged  with  his  first  field.  He  cannot 
at  once  leap  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  must  begin  the  ascent  from  the  base, 
and  go  up  gradually.  The  roof  of  the 
house  is  put  on  last,  not  first.  He 
thinks  of  older  pastors,  with  comfortable 
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churches  and  adequate  salaries.  But 
forgets  perhaps  that  these  very  men 
began  low.  Dr.  Guthrie  began  his  min¬ 
istry  in  a  small  country  village  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  most  of  great  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  divines,  began  in 
very  humble  fields.  These  first  fields 
served  them  as  important  schools.  Many 
a  one  began  with  a  salary  of  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  mere  handful  of 
members.  After  spending  long  and  la¬ 
borious  years  in  preparing  for  his  sacred 
calling,  the  best  and  ablest  young  pastor 
may  have  to  begin  his  ministry  in  an 
out  of  the  way-place,  among  a  compara¬ 
tively  rude  and  unappreciative  people. 
The  small  village,  small  church,  small 
congregation,  small  audience,  small 
salary,  small  faith,  small  everythiog  save 
God’s  precious  promises  and  plenteous 
grace — how  depressing  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  glowing  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  College  and  Seminary  stu¬ 
dent. 

Perhaps  he  starts  his  ministry  with  a 
young  help  mate,  the  sharer  of  life’s  joys 
and  trials.  She  too  has  had  her  fond 
dreams  of  the  Elysian  sweets  of  a 
pastor’s  life,  and  those  of  his  wife.  She 
has  been  religiously  nursed  and  trained 
in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  happy 
home,  and  of  a  prosperous  Sunday-school 
and  congregation.  Scores  of  smiling 
faces,  and  grasped  hands  greeted  her  on 
Sunday  and  week-day.  Now  she  is  the 
pastor’s  wife  in  an  obscure  country 
village.  How  cramped  and  poorly  fur¬ 
nished  her  new  home ;  how  few,  un¬ 
cordial  and  fault-finding  her  new  ac¬ 
quaintances !  For  her  sake,  too,  the 
young  pastor  feels  ill  at  ease.  Alas! 
Has  he  nothing  better  than  this  to  offer 
to  his  young  bride? 

Good  Dr.  Biichsel,  one  of  the  best 
preachers,  best  pastors,  best  men  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  discusses  all  this  graphically  in  his 
Ministerial  Experiences,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  volume.  He  was  then  twenty  four 
years  of  age.  On  a  Saturday  evening, 
from  a  certain  hilltop,  he  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  his  first  field  of  labor. 
He  stood  still,  and  looked  long  at  the 
large  village  that  lay  before  him,  with 
its  church  and  tower.  He  had  left  be¬ 
hind  his  pleasant  university  career ;  his 
bright  and  happy  youth  ;  more,  he  had 
left  behind  a  parent’s  house,  with  its  at¬ 
mosphere  of  peace,  and  deep  heart-felt 


family  affection.  The  people  living  in 
those  houses  were  to  be  his  field  of  toil. 
And  he  was  to  give  an  account  of  his. 
work  j;o  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  His 
heart  grew  so  full,  he  could  contain 
himself  no  longer.  The  boy  who  guided 
him,  he  sent  on  down  the  hill,  that  he 
could  by  himself  kneel  down  aside  of  a 
stone,  and  pour  out  his  full  heart  to 
God.  The  first  hand  he  grasped  was 
that  of  a  child  of  seven.  He  felt  like 
pressing  him  to  his  heart.  He  thought 
of  the  many  people  living  in  the  village 
houses.  How  solemn  to  preach  to  these 
many  precious  souls  the  next  morning  I 
He  had  four  hearers  at  this  first  service. 
At  the  principal  Church  of  the  parish, 
he  held  a  second  service  the  same  day. 
Only  a  few  persons  were  present.  He 
preached  a  sermon  on  false  prophets. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  it,  the  greater 
part  of  the  few  went  to  sleep,  dropping 
their  heads  on  their  breasts.  In  the 
evening  he  went  to  his  room  by  himself 
and  wept.  “  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
studied  Theology.  Every  calling  in  life 
seeme  i  better  than  that  of  a  preacher. 

I  had  no  faith  for  prayer  that  day.  It 
was  a  dark  season  indeed.” 

The  following  is  Henry  Ward  Beech¬ 
er’s  experience  in  his  first  charge  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana : 

Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you — when  I 
began  to  preach  I  never  expected  to  do 
much.  But  I  meant  to  do  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  never  expected  to  go  any¬ 
where.  I  was  asked  to  cross  the  river 
from  Cincinnati  and  preach  in  Coving¬ 
ton  ;  and  I  went  over  and  began  to 
preach  there.  I  did  not  know  but  I 
was  going  to  stay  there.  And  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  stay.  But  I  was  soon 
called  by  a  woman  to  Lawrenceburg. 
She  was  the  factotum  of  the  whole 
church.  And  I  went  there  and  spoke 
to  a  well-nigh  empty  building.  I  was 
settled  over  a  town  with  two  distilleries 
and  twenty  devils  in  it.  I  was  very 
poor.  There  was  no  patrimony  coming 
to  me,  as  you  know.  The  moment  I 
was  out  of  the  seminary  I  was  without 
my  father’s  support,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  care  of  myself.  I  had  a  salary ; 
but  it  was  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred 
dollars.  And  I  took  half  of  that  to  go 
to  New  England  to  get  married  with. 
And  as  the  parish  paid  only  half  of  it, 
and  the  other  half  was  to  come  from  the 
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Missionary  Society,  I  found  myself  very 
short  of  funds.  I  had  just  eighteen 
cents  in  my  pocket  when  I  came  back. 
I  was  taken  up  by  a  good  Methodist 
brother  for  about  a  week ;  and  then  I 
got  these  two  rooms  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded.  They  were  upstairs.  One  was 
the  kitchen,  cellar,  and  sitting-room. 
The  other  was  the  library”,  bed-room, 
and  parlor.  So  that  we  had  six  rooms, 
calling  each  three.  The  cellar  was  made 
by  putting  things  under  the  bed  ;  and 
the  other  rooms  were  added  by  sundry 
devices.  You,  who  go  into  flush  houses, 
furnished  by  your  grandpapas  and  grand¬ 
mammas,  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  joys  of  housekeeping.  Persons  ought 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  to  know  what 
those  joys  are.  And  I  began  down 
there. 

I  had  no  idea  that  I  could  preach.  I 
never  expected  that  I  could  accomplish 
much.  I  merely  went  to  work  with  the 
feeling,  “  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
I  will  stick  to  it,  if  the  Lord  pleases, 
and  fight  His  battle  the  best  way  I  know 
how.”  And  I  was  as  thankful  as  I  could 
be.  Nobody  ever  sent  me  a  spare-rib 
that  I  did  not  thank  God  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  which  was  shown  me.  I  recollect 

that  when  Judge - gave  me  his  cast- 

oflf  clothing  I  felt  that  I  was  sumptu¬ 
ously  clothed.  I  wore  old  coats  and 
second-hand  shirts  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  and  I  was  not  above  it  either — 
although  sometimes,  as  I  was  physically 
a  somewhat  well-developed  man,  and 
the  Judge  was  thin,  and  his  legs  were 
slim,  they  were  rather  a  tight  fit. 

There  was  a  humorous  side  to  this, 
but  I  could  easily  have  put  a  dolorous 
side  to  it.  I  could  have  said,  “  Humph ! 
pretty  business  ;  son  of  Lyman  Beecher, 
President  of  a  theological  seminary,  in 
this  miserable  hole,  where  there  is  no 
church,  and  where  there  are  no  elders, 
and  no  men  to  make  them  out  of!  This 
is  not  according  to  my  deserts.  I  could 
do  better.  I  ought  not  to  waste  my 
talents  in  such  a  place.”  But  I  was  de¬ 
livered  from  any  such  feeling.  I  felt 
that  it  was  an  unspeakable  privilege  to 
be  anywhere  and  speak  of  Christ.  I  had 
very  little  theology — that  is  to  say,  it 
slipped  away  from  me.  I  knew  it,  but 
it  did  not  do  me  any  good.  It  was  like 
an  armor  which  had  lost  its  buckles,  and 
would  not  stick  on.  But  I  had  one 


vivid  point — the  realization  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  I  tried  to 
work  that  up  in  every  possible  shape  for 
my  people.  And  it  was  the  secret  of  all 
the  little  success  which  I  had  in  the 
early  part  of  my  ministry.  I  remember 
that  I  used  to  ride  out  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  preach  to  the  destitute,  and 
that  my  predominant  feeling  was  thanks¬ 
giving  that  God  had  permitted  me  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His 
grace.  I  think  I  can  say,  that  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  my  ministerial  life 
I  was  in  that  spirit. 

Now,  in  later  years,  I  have  worked  a 
great  deal  harder,  and  in  some  respects 
I  have  gained,  while  in  some  I  have  lost. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  that  same 
grateful,  tender,  thanksgiving  spirit 
which  I  had  then.  I  think  that  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity,  and  the  multiplication  of 
mercies  have  rather  withered  it.  It 
would  seem  as  though  mercies  were  like 
some  vines  that  I  have  noticed.  On  the 
western  side  of  my  place  there  is  a  vine 
that  has  twined  about  a  tree  until  it  has 
girded  it  so  that  the  tree  has  died.  And 
I  have  seen  God’s  mercies  twine  about 
men  so  abundantly  that  they  choked  out 
the  manhood  that  was  in  them. 

Many  pastors  find  their  first  pastoral 
love  the  most  lasting  and  tender.  Their 
people,  though  few  and  humble,  rally 
around  them  with  a  hearty  and  prayer¬ 
ful  co-operation.  How  to  do  this  we 
will  let  Spurgeon  tell  us  : 

Sometimes,  as  the  President  of  a  Col¬ 
lege,  I  have  letters  sent  to  me  asking  for 
ministers  in  something  like  these  terms : 
“Dear  Sir — Our  chapel  is  very  empty  ; 
our  last  minister  was  a  very  excellent 
man  but  an  unpopular  preacher,  (I  may 
say  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  I  suppose 
he  was  of  those  men  who  would  make 
good  martyrs — so  dry  that  they  would 
burn  well,)  and  our  congregation  is  very 
small ;  can  you  kindly  send  us  a  min¬ 
ister  who  will  fill  the  chapel  ?”  On  one 
occasion  I  replied  that  I  had  not  a  min¬ 
ister  large  enough  to  fill  a  chapel.  Of 
course  there  came  an  explanation  that 
they  did  not  expect  him  to  fill  it  cor¬ 
poreally,  but  to  fill  it  by  bringing  others 
to  listen  to  him,  and  retaining  them 
as  seat-holders.  Then  I  wrote,  and  to 
gain  this  opportunity  my  first  joke  was 
perpetrated,  reminding  the  friends  that 
it  was  quite  enough  for  a  pastor  to  fill 
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the  pulpit  well,  and  that  the  filling  of 
the  pews  depended  upon  the  zeal,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  diligence  of  those 
with  whom  he  commenced  his  ministry ; 
if  they  would  support  him  by  their  earn 
est  co-operation,  the  meeting-house  would 
soon  be  full.  I  remember  when  I  came 
first  to  London,  preaching  to  eighty  or 
ninety  in  a  large  chapel,  but  my  little 
congregation  thought  well  of  me,  and 
induced  others  to  come  and  fill  the 
place.  I  always  impute  my  early  suc¬ 
cess  to  my  warm-hearted  people,  for 
they  were  so  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  loving  appreciation  of  “  the  young 
man  from  the  country that  they  were 
never  tired  of  sounding  his  praises.  If 
you,  any  of  you,  are  mourning  over 
empty  pews  in  your  place  of  worship,  I 
would  advise  you  to  praise  up  your  min¬ 
ister.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  some  points  in  which  your 
pastor  excels ;  dwell  upon  these  ex¬ 
cellencies  and  not  upon  his  failures ;  talk 
of  the  spiritual  benefit  which  you  de¬ 
rive  from  his  sermons,  and  thus  you  will 
induce  the  people  to  come  and  listen  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  do 
him  good  ;  for  the  full  house  will  warm 
him  up  and  make  him  a  better  preacher, 
and  you  yourself  will  enjoy  him  the 
more  because  you  have  thought  and 
spoken  kindly  of  him.  Believe,  then, 
that  the  filling  up  of  the  church  is  not 
alone  the  pastor’s  work.  Bemember 
the  word  “  universality,”  and  let  no  one 
try  to  find  a  loophole  to  escape  his  duty. 
All  Christians  ought  to  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  Jesus,  and  to  be  always  doing 
something. 


You  Ask  Me  How  I  Live. 


Living  friendly,  feeling  friendly, 

Acting  fairly  to  all  men, 

Seeking  to  do  that  to  others 
They  may  do  to  me  again, 

Hating  no  man,  scorning  no  man. 
Wronging  none  by  word  or  deed ; 

But  forbearing,  soothing,  serving, 

Thus  I  live — and  this  my  creed. 

Harsh  condemning,  fierce  contemning. 
Is  of  little  Christian  use ; 

One  soft  word  of  kindly  peace 
Is  worth  a  torrent  of  abuse  ; 

Calling  things  bad,  calling  men  bad. 
Adds  but  darkness  to  their  night ; 

If  thou  would’st  improve  thy  brother 
Let  thy  goodness  be  his  light. 


I  have  felt  and  known  how  bitter 
Human  coldness  makes  the  world, 

Ev’ry  bosom  round  me  frozen. 

Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearled  ; 

Still  my  heart  with  kindness  teeming, 

Glads  when  other  hearts  are  glad. 

And  my  eye  a  tear-drop  findeth 
At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 

Ah  !  be  kind — life  hath  no  secret 
For  our  happiness  like  this  : 

Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones. 
Blessing  ever  bringeth  bliss  ; 

Lend  a  helping  hand  to  others, 

Smile  though  all  the  world  should  frown; 
Man  is  man,  we  all  are  brothers, 

Black  or  white,  or  red  and  brown. 

Man  is  man  through  all  gradations. 

Little  recks  it  where  he  stands-. 

How  divided  into  nations. 

Scattered  over  many  lands  ; 

Man  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  vice  and  virtue  too, 

Man  in  all  one  common  nature 

Speaks  and  binds  us  brothers  true. 

— Pen  and  Plough. 


A  Poop  Mother’s  Blessing. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


She  was  a  widow,  and  lived  in  a  hovel, 
in  a  certain  country  town.  With  the 
help  of  her  eldest  son.  Jack,  she  could 
keep  from  perishing  want.  Jack  had 
some  rough  ways  about  him,  but  withal 
some  streaks  of  manliness.  Besides  he 
had  a  tender  afiection  for  his  mother. 
He  tried  his  best,  by  hard  work,  to  help 
to  keep  things  a  going  at  home.  A  raw- 
boned,  lank,  large  limbed,  gawky,  coun¬ 
try  youth,  he  tried  to  hide  his  tenderer 
nature  from  his  companions.  The  civil 
war  broke  out.  The  nation  called  for 
help  in  her  hour  of  peril.  Young  men 
and  old  fiocked  to  her  defence,  and  still 
there  was  need  for  more.  From  the 
aforesaid  country  village,  too,  brave 
men  volunteered.  Jack  took  the  war 
fever,  and  so  did  his  poor  mother.  The 
country  needs  him,  but  his  mother  needs 
him  none  the  less.  How  could  she  get 
along  without  him?  If  he  lived  he 
might  send  her  part  of  his  earnings,  but 
should  he  be  killed,  what  then  ? 

She  gave  her  consent,  and  tied  up  his 
little  bundle  of  clothes  and  such  little 
conveniences  as  her  poverty  afforded. 
She  sobbed  as  if  tying  part  of  her 
heart  in  the  bundle.  Before  the  rick- 
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etty  garden  gate,  in  front  of  their  hut, 
Jack  gave  his  mother  good-bye,  and 
kissed  her.  She  was  his  mother,  and  he 
her  only  son.  Many  a  prayer  had  she 
offered  for  him,  and  how  hard  she  worked 
to  keep  and  train  him  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  And  now  he  is  going  away, 
perhaps  going:  away  no  more  to  return, 
and  she  be  left  without  his  help  in  this 
cold,  unfeeling  world  !  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  she  wept  as  she  breathed  a  parting 
blessing  on  him  ?  It  went  hard  for  him 
to  get  away  from  her.  Might  he  not  be 
killed,  and  who  would  care  for  mother 
then  ?  He  charged  her  not  to  follow 
him  to  the  village  green,  where  the  boys 
met  to  start.  One  parting  was  hard 
enough,  two  would  be  harder.  Besides, 
the  rest  of  the  boys  might  tease  him  for 
weeping.  A  soldier  must  not  weep,  must 
be  tearlessly  manly,  he  thought. 

“Well,  boys,  we’re  going  off,  ar’n’t 
we  ?  ”  said  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  who 
was  joking  with  his  fellow-recruits  on 
the  village  green. 

“Yes,  we  are,”  replied  several. 

While  Jack  was  thus  cracking  jokes 
with  his  comrades,  he  held  a  little  bun¬ 
dle  tied  in  a  coarse,  red  handkerchief, 
in  his  long  awkward  arms.  Just  then 
an  old  woman  approached  the  crowd. 
She  was  trying  to  pull  a  thin  shawl 
about  her  to  shield  her  against  the  chill 
winds  of  autumn.  But  the  shawl  was 
too  small  and  too  thin  to  render  much 
service.  She  had  nothing  better  to  put 
on,  and  the  winter  was  at  the  door,  and 
Jack  w'as  going  away  to  war.  Timidly 
she  looked  at  a  face  here  and  there  as 
she  shyly  walked  through  the  crowd  in 
search  of  her  boy.  Rude  jokes  fell  from 
their  lips,  some  perhaps  trying  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  parting  grief  by  boisterous 
mirth.  Presently  she  stood  before  her 
coarse-featured  son.  His  eyes  dropped, 
his  face  was  flushed.  He  raised  his 
large,  bony  hand,  and  held  his  long 
finger  to  his  eyes  and  shook  it  with  a 
twirl,  saying : 

“  Now,  mother,  mother !  Ye  promised 
me  that  ye  wouldn’t  come  out,  didn’t 
ye?  Now,  ye  promised  me  when  I  said 
good-bye  to  ye,  mother.  I  told  ye  I 
didn’t  want  ye  to  come  out  here  and  un¬ 
man  me,  and  here  ye  have  done  it ! 
Now,  I  wish  ye  hadn’t !  ” 

The  old  woman  lifted  her  wrinkled, 
trembling  hands  up,  and  put  them  on 


the  great,  high  shoulders  of  her  sou,  as 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks. 

“  0  Jack,”  she  cried,  “  don’t  scold 
me;  don’t  scold  your  poor  old  mother. 
Jack  ;  ye  know  ye  are  all  I  have.  Jack, 
and  I  didn’t  come  out  to  unman  ye, — I 
didn’t  come ‘out  to  unman  ye.  I  have 
come  to  say,  ‘  God  bless  ye,  Jack ;  God 
bless  ye !”’ 

And  then  she  folded  her  thin  shawl 
around  her  again  and  turned  away. 

Jack  tried  to  wipe  away  the  coming 
tears  with  his  big,  bony  hand,  and  then 
pulled  his  heavy,  faded  sleeve  over  his 
face  with  a  sort  of  vexed  emphasis,  re¬ 
marking  with  a  soldierly  shame  to  his 
comrades: 

“  Hang  it,  boys,  she  is  mother,  you 
know.” 

The  blessing  of  his  shivering  mother 
bestowed  with  tears,  followed  Jack 
through  the  war.  When  disheartened  or 
under  fire,  he  remembered  how  his  mother 
said,  “  I  didn’t  come  to  unman  you. 
Jack, — I  have  come  to  say,  God  bless 
you.  Jack  ;  God  bless  you.” 

Jack  had  a  tender,  warm  heart.  The 
“  God  bless  you  ”  of  his  mother,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  kept  him  in  the  right 
path. 

The  moral  of  this  incident  is  : 

1.  This  poor  woman,  like  the  one  with 
tw'o  mites  in  the  temple,  gave  more  than 
any  of  her  wealthier  neighbors.  Jack 
was  her  only  son,  her  only  earthly  sup¬ 
port;  the  only  hope  of  her  declining 
years.  For  her  this  was  an  immense 
sacrifice,  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  country. 

2.  It  is  not  unmanly  or  unwomanly 
for  young  people,  after  they  have  grown 
up,  to  give  expression  of  their  tender 
love  to  their  parents.  Some  boys  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  are  so  eager  to  play 
the  man,  as  to  treat  their  parents  with  a 
stately  distance.  It  is  all  a  miserable 
sham.  We  have  known  some  of  the 
best  men  the  world  has  had,  after  their 
own  heads  were  gray,  embracing  and 
kissing  their  old  mothers.  And  to  be 
seen  shedding  tears  of  love  or  sympathy 
w’ith  one’s  dear  mother — we  hold  that 
does  not  unman  one  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

3.  Sure  we  are  that  all  who  read  this 
will  take  kindly  to  Jack,  as  they  see 
him  wiping  the  falling  tears  with  his 
heavy,  faded  sleeve.  His  failing  to  keep 
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back  the  tears  makes  us  like  him  all  the 
better,  in  spite  of  his  awkward  and  un¬ 
refined  exterior.  Such  a  streak  of  filial 
tenderness  in  a  person,  though  otherwise 
of  blameable  habits,  is  always  a  redeem¬ 
ing  quality  and  sometimes  a  starting 
point  from  which  to  begin  a  religious 
life.  ^  _ 

4. A  pious  mother’s  blessing  is  worth 
much.  She  may  have  no  costly  gifts  or 
money  to  bestow,  but  her  prayerful  bene¬ 
diction  is  worth  more  than  all  such.  “  I 
didn’t  come  to  unman  ye,  Jack.  I  have 
come  to  say,  God  bless  ye,  Jack;  God 
bless  ye.” 

Lord  Macaulay  says  : — 

“Children,  look  in  those  eyes,  listen  to 
that  dear  voice,  notice  the  feeling  of  even  a 
single  touch  that  is  bestowed  upon  you  by 
that  gentle  hand !  Make  much  of  it  while 
yet  you  have  that  most  precious  of  all  good 
gifts,  a  loving  mother.  Read  the  unfath¬ 
omable  love  of  those  eyes ;  the  kind  anxiety 
of  that  tone  and  look,  however  slight  your 
pain.  In  after-life  you  may  have  friends, 
fond,  dear,  kind  friends;  but  never  will 
you  have  again  the  inexpressible  love  and 
gentleness  lavished  upon  you  which  none 
but  a  mother  bestows.  Often  do  I  sigh  in 
my  struggles  with  the  hard,  uncaring  world, 
for  the  sweet,  deep  security  I  felt  when,  of 
an  evening,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  I  listened 
to  some  quiet  tale,  suitable  to  my  age,  read 
in  her  tender  and  untiring  voice.  Never 
can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances  cast  upon  me 
when  I  appeared  asleep ;  never  her  kiss  of 
peace  at  night.  Years  have  passed  away 
since  we  laid  her  beside  my  father  in  the 
old  church-yard  :  yet  still  her  voice  whis¬ 
pers  from  the  grave,  and  her  eye  watches 
over  me,  as  I  visit  spots  long  since  hal¬ 
lowed  to  the  memory  of  my  mother.” 


Cast  in  the  Mould. 


Boys,  have  you  ever  seen  the  process 
of  casting  iron  ? 

It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  view  the 
melted  metal  being  poured  into  the 
mould,  whose  shape  it  takes  as  easily  as 
though  it  were  so  much  hlana  mange. 
But  when  the  casting  is  completed  and 
the  iron  has  grown  cold  and  hard,  how 
idle  would  be  the  attempt  to  bend  it  into 
any  other  form  without  breaking  it  to 
pieces.  Now  let  us  see  how  this  applies 
to  something  else. 

Shakspeare  has  described  a  young 
prince  who  was  very  much  addicted  to 


low  company  and  amusements,  so  that 
his  conduct  was  a  constant  source  of 
shame  and  sorrow  to  his  father ;  but 
who,  when  he  was  crowned  king,  sud¬ 
denly  reformed,  and  became  a  pattern 
of  prudence,  uprightness,  and  genuine 
dignity.  Everybody,  of  course,  was 
much  astonished  by  this  change,  and 
delighted  also,  so  that  it  was  considered 
to  add  new  glory  to  all  the  heroic  ac¬ 
tions  of  Henry  the  Fifth  during  his 
short  but  prosperous  reign.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  of  adopting  this  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  ? 

When  George  the  Fourth  of  England 
was  a  young  prince  he  resolved  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
to  be  as  frivolous  and  vicious  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  his  youth,  so  that  his  subsequent 
glories  might  burst  upon  the  astonished 
world  like  the  sun  suddenly  emerging 
from  beneath  a  cloud.  The  first  part  of 
this  plan  was  fully  carried  out.  There 
was  not  a  young  man  in  England  who 
spent  his  time  more  foolishly,  more  un- 
profitably,  or  more  wickedly  than  did 
the  heir  to  the  British  throne.  At  length 
his  father  died  and  the  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  George  the  Fourth. 
Now  was  his  time  to  reform  and  appear 
before  the  world  in  an  entirely  new  cha¬ 
racter — a  change  which  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  easier  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  passed  the  giddy  years  of  youth 
and  reached  an  age  when  people  become 
sober  and  sensible,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
so.  But  George  the  Fourth  did  not  re¬ 
form,  nor  even  make  any  attempt  to  do 
it.  The  metal  was  hardened  and  the 
moulding  was  done.  He  lived  on  to 
old  age,  and  to  his  death-hour,  a  selfish, 
worthless  profligate — a  disgrace  to  him¬ 
self,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature. 

And  this  may  always  be  expected  as 
the  most  natural  result,  since,  as  our 
first  pastor  once  observed :  “For  one 
penitent  Manasseh,  there  are  hundreds 
of  hardened  Jehoiakims.”  The  iron 
that  has  been  cast  in  the  foundry  may, 
it  is  true,  be  re-melted  and  cast  again. 
And  the  iron  heart  of  the  sinner,  cold 
and  hard  as  it  is,  may  also  be  melted 
and  moulded  into  another  form.  But 
it  is  not  in  any  human  being’s  own 
power  to  do  this.  It  is  a  Saviour’s  love 
that  must  soften  that  heart — a  Saviour’s 
power  that  must  form  it  anew. —  Chris¬ 
tian  Intelligencer, 
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Tendencies  of  Besetting  Sins. 

Its  tendencies.  Some  are  steadily 
prevailing  over  the  besetting  sin.  Some 
do  fight  a  good  fight.  As  they  look 
back  over  the  course  of  years,  they  can 
truly  say,  after  the  fashion  of  John  New¬ 
ton  :  “  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be  ;  I 
am  not  what  I  hoped  to  be.  But  I  am 
not  what  I  used  to  be.  By  the  grace  of 
Grod  I  am  what  I  am.” 

Modern  physicians  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  disorder  by  the  prevailing 
temperature  of  the  body.  The  patient 
complains  of  discomfort  and  languor  and 
a  parched  tongue.  But  the  little  ther¬ 
mometer  which  has  been  laid  under  his 
arm,  and  near  his  heart  which  showed 
103°  on  yesterday,  reads  101°  to-day. 
The  doctor  thanks  God,  and  takes 
courage.  And  so,  even  if  we  are  not  in 
appearance  stronger  and  happier  than 
we  were,  still  are  we  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
covery,  if,  according  to  the  test  of  daily 
life  and  temper,  the  heat  of  anger,  or 
covetousness,  or  sensuality,  has  sensibly 
abated. 

But  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be 
that  the  besetting  sin  is  on  the  increase. 
My  conscience  tells  me  it  is  harder  for 
me  to  give  or  to  forgive  than  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  communion.  In  my 
habits  of  devotion  I  am  less  punctual 
and  diligent  than  I  used  to  be.  “  Oh, 
that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
days  when  God  preserved  me  !  When 
His  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
when  by  His  light  I  walked  in  dark¬ 
ness  ;  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when 
the  secret  of  God  was  in  my  taberna- 
cle!” 

How  vain  it  is  to  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  can  be  no  better  employment  than 
to  find  out  all  that  can  be  known  by 
each  one  of  us,  touching  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  him.  Be  this  our 
prayer  : 

Thai  which  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me. 
If  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  so 
no  more.'—Bishop  Lay. 


The  Great  Smith  Family. 


Disguised  the  name  may  sometimes 
be,  but  it  is  the  most  common  name 
throughout  all  European  countries.  It 
does  sometimes  affect  a  spelling  above 


the  common,  and  appears  as  Smyth, 
Smythe,  or  De  Sraythe.  It  also  in  Eng¬ 
land  assumes  a  Latin  guise,  (from  “  fer- 
rum,”)  and  becomes  Eerrier  and  Fer- 
rars,  one  of  the  noble  names  of  England 
— associated  also  with  a  tragedy  not 
noble  either  in  its  character  or  its  con¬ 
sequences.  In  Germany  we  have  the 
Schmidts;  in  Italy  the  Fabri,  Fehrioia, 
or  Fabbroni ;  in  France  the  Le  Febres 
or  Le  Fevres.  Although  most  of  the 
European  languages  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  old  Northern  name,  even  in  Latin 
we  have  volumes  in  our  library  by 
Johannes  Sraithus,  and  we  have  seen  in 
Italy  Giovanni  Smitti.  The  Spaniard’s 
version  of  John  Smith  is  Juan  Smith  us ; 
the  Dutchman  adopts  it  as  Hans 
Schmidt;  the  French  soften  it  into  Jean 
Smeets ;  the  Russian  roughens  it  into 
Jouloflf  Smitowski.  John  Smith  goes 
into  the  tea  trade  with  China,  and  then 
he  becomes  Jagon  Shimmit. 

Among  the  Icelanders  he  is  Jahne 
Smithson ;  among  the  Tuscaroras  he  is 
Jon  Qu  Smittia ;  in  Poland  Ivan  Sirait- 
tiavesski.  Among  the  Welsh,  we  are 
told,  they  talk  of  Jihom  Schmidd ;  in 
Mexico  he  is  written  down  as  Joutil 
F’Smeri ;  among  the  classical  ruins  of 
Greece  he  becomes  Ion  Smithton,  and 
in  Turkey  he  is  almost  lost  sight  of  as 
Yeo  Seef.  Philology  also  assures  us 
that  those  ancient  names  of  Kings  of 
Syria,  Hadad  and  Benhadad,  are  the 
equivalent  of  our  Smith  and  Smithson 
— just  as  the  term  pontiff  or  pontifex 
points  back  to  the  time  when  the  chief 
man  was  he  who  built  bridges  or  con¬ 
structed  roads.  Such  are  some  of  the 
variations  of  this  great  family  tree. 
There  are  innumerable  collateral  bran¬ 
ches — the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths; 
the  Whitesmiths,  the  Browusmiths,  the 
makers  of  the  great  old  brown  bills ; 
the  Arrowsmiths,  the  makers  of  the  ar¬ 
rows,  the  Nasmiths,  the  makers  of  nails. 
There  are  also  Spearsmiths  and  Shoe- 
smiths,  and  probably  many  more  than 
we  have  the  knowledge  or  the  time  fairly 
to  indicate — all,  however,  showing  how 
large,  and  perhaps  rather  popular  than 
princely,  rather  democratic  than  aristo¬ 
cratic,  this  family  is  and  has  been  ;  how 
the  smith  not  only  stands  with  his  ham¬ 
mer  by  the  forge  at  the  foundation  of 
society,  but  how,  at  his  manifold  works, 
he  is  found  through  all  the  various  ways 
by  which  society  advances. 
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Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry. 


BY  CLAEA  G.  DOLLIVEK. 


Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1780, 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  England,  was 
born  a  little,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  baby, 
who  was  destined  to  have  her  name  spo¬ 
ken  with  tender  reverence  and  respect 
by  many  succeeding  generations. 

Her  father’s  name  was  John  Gurney  ; 
her  mother’s  Catherine ;  this  mother  was 
a  talented,  beautiful  woman,  and  as  good 
as  she  was  beautiful.  The  new  baby 
was  christened  Elizabeth  ; — a  sweet  old 
Hebrew  name,  meaning  “Worshiper  of 
God.”  A  very  fortunate  and  appropri¬ 
ate  name  for  this  wee,  blue-eyed  baby, 
as  was  shown  afterward  in  her  life.  She 
grew  up  very  much  as  other  little  girls 
do  now ;  she  loved  to  play,  and  she  did 
not  love  to  study ;  indeed,  her  governess 
thought  she  was  very  stupid  with  her 
books,  and  very  likely  she  was.  More¬ 
over,  she  loved  her  own  way,  not  well, 
but  too  well ;  and  she  was  timid  to  an 
exasperating  degree. 

When  she  was  twelve  years  old,  her 
good  and  noble  mother  died,  leaving 
twelve  children,  the  youngest  two  years 
old  ;  just  such  another  fair-haired 
toddler  as  Elizabeth  had  been!  Her 
father  was  a  wealthy  man,  and,  though 
a  Quaker,  had  his  daughters  taught  all 
the  fashionable  accomplishments, — sing¬ 
ing,  dancing,  drawing,  and  playing  upon 
the  harpsichord ;  they  had  no  piano  in 
those  days.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
this  tall,  pretty  girl,  growing  up  to 
womanhood  in  the  grand  old  mansion 
amid  the  grand  old  trees.  We  are  told 
that  she  had  a  sweet,  musical  voice,  and 
that  she  loved  music  ;  so  always  do  those 
who  come  nearest  to  the  angels. 

^  As  she  grew  older,  and  perhaps  pret¬ 
tier,  she  was  much  admired,  and  was 
afraid  of  being,  or  becoming,  very  vain. 
I  don’t  think  she  was  ever  vain ;  they 
are  not  vain  who  fear  it  most.  Although, 
in  her  journal,  she  writes  sorrowfully 
and  gloomily  of  her  sins,  and  her  lack  of 
religious  feeling,  and  says  “  I  do,  I  own, 
love  grand  company,”  and  “  I  do  love  a 
piece  of  scandal,”  and  “  I  don’t  feel  any 
real  religion,”  we,  looking  back  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  upon  the  be¬ 
neficent,  modest,  self  sacrificing  life, 
would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  her 


short-comings  in  those  girlhood’s  days 
were  many  or  serious.  Just  before  she 
was  eighteen  she  attended  a  “  meeting,” 
at  which  William  Savery,  an  eminent 
American  Quaker,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address.  We  are  told  that  Elizabeth 
was  gaily  attired,  and  wore  “purple 
boots  laced  with  scarlet,”  but  that  she 
forgot  her  fine  clothes  in  listening  to  the 
stranger’s  pleading,  thrilling  words.  He 
must  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  as 
well  as  of  eloquence,  for  he  foretold  that 
young,  fair  Elizabeth  would  yet  prove 
“sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb, 
feet  to  the  lame.”  “  Strange  I”  she  says 
in  her  journal,  “  can  it  be  ?” 

Perhaps  the  young  feet  would  have 
faltered,  could  she  have  seen,  in  the 
coming  future,  the  paths  which  they 
were  destined  to  tread.  Soon  after  she 
was  eighteen  she  went  to  London,  but 
she  did  not  enjoy  her  trip  vejy  much, 
perhaps  because  her  heart  was  full  of 
William  Savery’s  words,  and  she  was 
troubled,  and  longed  to  commence  her 
life-work.  When  she  returned  to  her 
home,  she  began  to  teach  a  poor  boy, 
who  was  anxious  to  learn,  and  had  no 
opportunity.  Poor  children  in  England 
do  not  find  education  free,  and  ready  to 
their  hands,  as  American  children  do. 
From  this  one  little  scholar  she  founded 
a  school,  teaching  them  in  a  large  room 
which  had  been  used  as  a  laundry ; 
gathering  them  in  from  the  wayside  and 
the  cottages — shy,  rude,  little  peasant 
children.  They  must  have  learned  other 
lessons  than  those  in  their  primers.  She 
told  them  often,  no  doubt,  of  the  Father 
whose  love  embraces  the  lowest  and  the 
highest,  the  scoffing  and  the  grateful, 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

Her  sweet,  patient  face  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  must  have  taught  them  many  a  les¬ 
son,  too,  unconsciously.  No  more  gay 
attire  ;  “  purple  boots  laced  with  scarlet,” 
singing,  dancing,  coqueting,  and  all 
“worldliness”  were  put  aside.  She  was 
a  Quaker,  and  thought  it  right  to  live 
up  to  her  religion  ;  if  she  thought  these 
things  wrong,  to  her  they  were  wrong; 
and  because  she  loved  dancing,  and 
sweet  innocent  music,  so  much  the  better 
was  the  deed,  for  it  cost  her  the  keenest 
self-denial. 

In  the  year  1800,  when  she  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  married  a 
Quaker  gentleman  named  Joseph  Fry. 
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At  her  marriage  she  left  her  father’s 
home,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  her 
school,  which  now  numbered  nearly 
ninety  little  scholars.  Those  childish 
hearts  must  have  ached  to  bid  her  good- 
by  ;  no  doubt,  through  all  their  lives, 
they  gratefully  remembered  her.  A 
few'  years  after  her  marriage,  ]Mrs.  Fry, 
with  a  party  of  Quaker  friends,  visited 
the  dark,  dismal  Newgate  jail,  in  the 
city  of  London. 

It  was  a  wretched  place,  full  of  crime, 
depravity,  and  despair.  Years  before, 
the  great  philanthropist,  Howard,  had 
visited  it,  and  obtained,  through  plead¬ 
ing,  teaching,  and  the  most  earnest  ex¬ 
ertions,  some  reforms  which  alleviated 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  prisoners. 
But  after  his  death  his  plans  were  ig¬ 
nored  or  forgotten,  and  when  Mrs.  Fry 
visited  it  a  more  horrible  place  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  young  wife 
stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  misery  of 
which  she  had  never  before  dreamed. 

The  female  prisoners,  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  were  crowded  together 
in  a  sort  of  area,  like  a  herd  of  ill-tended 
beasts.  They  slept,  when  sleep  visited 
them,  upon  the  floor,  beds  there  were 
none  ;  they  were  covered  only  with  rags, 
and  many  swarmed  with  vermin  ;  their 
language  was  profuse  with  curses  and 
obscenity ;  the  pennies  given  to  them  by 
the  charitable,  in  answer  to  their  clamo¬ 
rous  appeals,  were  spent  in  strong  drink. 
Some  of  these  women  were  atrociously 
wicked ;  some  comparatively  or  wholly 
innocent ;  but  all  were  consigned  to  this 
same  horrible  place  for  punishment. 
The  gentle  Quaker  lady  felt  her  heart 
throb  with  pity  for  these  poor,  wretched 
creatures. 

“They  are  irreclaimable,”  said  the 
prison-keeper;  “the  chaplain  can  do 
nothing  with  them.” 

“  They  are  not  beyond  the  reach  and 
power  of  God!”  said  Elizabeth. 

The  next  day  she  returned  to  the  jail, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
area.  They  were  horror  stricken,  aghast, 
at  such  a  request  from  so  young,  so  fair, 
so  pure  a  woman ;  the  governor,  the 
chaplain,  the  turnkeys  and  jailors  even, 
entreated  her  not  to  attempt  so  disgust¬ 
ing  and  even  dangerous  a  task ;  but 
they  painted  her  danger  and  the  horrors 
of  the  place  in  vain  ;  she  felt  no  fear, 
she  said.  At  length  they  gave  way,  and 


the  iron  doors  closed  upon  her,  leaving 
her  alone  in  that  unholy  place,  among 
the  most  abandoned  women  of  Loudon. 
They  gathered  around  her,  shrieking  and 
yelling  for  “  money,  money  !”  She  had 
been  a  timid  child,  she  w^as  a  timid 
woman,  with  a  heart  easily  fluttered  ; 
though  of  that  pure  courage  which 
comes  from  the  soul  which  trusts  in  God 
she  was  not  lacking.  She  had  intended 
to  talk  to  them  of  the  infinite  love  of  the 
Father;  of  the  patient  life  of  Christ, 
and  His  death  upon  the  cross;  things  of 
which  many  had  never  heard  before ! 

But  she  trembled  and  forgot ;  she 
held  her  Bible  in  her  hand ;  she  opened 

and  read,  in  a  sweet  and  thrilling 
voice ;  the  noise  subsided  and  they 
listened. 

“Hush!”  said  one  woman,  “the  an¬ 
gels  have  lent  her  their  voices.” 

As  they  listened  and  came  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sacred  words,  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  their  darkened  lives;  to 
learn  that  He  loved  the  poor  and  wretch¬ 
ed  as  well  as  the  good  and  happy,  made 
their  hearts  glad.  It  was  not  the  work 
of  that  one  visit,  but  of  many ;  thousands, 
perhaps,  for  Elizabeth  Fry  labored  iu 
the  prisons  of  England  for  forty-seven 
years,  until  a  whisper  came  that  the  la¬ 
bor  of  her  life  was  done. 

Was  she  not  indeed  sight  to  those 
poor,  sin-blinded  eyes ;  speech  to  the 
dumb,  wistful  lips;  feet  to  the  weary 
and  halting?  Heaven  has  blessed,  and 
earth  will  remember  that  pure  and  pa¬ 
tient  life. — 8.  S.  Times. 


The  Legend  of  The  Morning  Star. 

{Ero?n  HebeV s  Alletnafiian  Poems). 

TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER,  D.D. 

At  such  an  hour !  What  destiny, 

Sir  Morning  Star,  is  pressing  thee  ? 

Array’d  in  sparkling  matin  air. 

And  wearing  golden  locks  of  hair  : 

With  eyes  so  mild,  and  clear,  and  blue ; 
And  cleanly  washed  in  morning  dew  ! 

Didst  think  you  were  alone  about  ? 

Nay,  verily  !  We,  too,  are  out. 

And  mowing,  a  half-hour  long. — 

The  morning  builds  one's  bcnly  strong; 

It  puts  one  in  a  pleasant  mood, 

And  makes  one’s  breakfast  taste  so  good. 

Some  folks  still  sleep,  it  must  be  said  : 

It  seems  they  cannot  leave  their  bed. 
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The  Morning  Star  and  reapers,  tho’, 

Are  up  in  time,  and  want  it  so  ; 

For  work  that’s  done  at  mom  by  Four, 

At  night,  by  Nine,  crowds  us  no  more. 

And  all  the  birds  are  risen,  too, 

To  tune  their  little  pipes  anew  ; 

On  tree-tops  high,  and  thickets  hid 
A  pleasant  day  each  other  bid. 

The  turtle-doves,  they  bill  and  coo. 

And  Matin  Bells  tell,  “  Day ’s  in  view.” 

May  God  be  gracious  and  allot 
A  happy  day,  and  leave  us  not ! 

Let’s  ask  of  Him  a  pious  heart. 

In  weal  or  woe  to  bear  our  part. — 

Who  pious  lives,  has  bravest  mood. 

To  him  the  Lord  turns  all  for  good. 

There  moves  yon  Star  a  magic  spell ! 

Canst  tell,  my  lad  ?  You’re  loath  to  tell  !  * 
He  seeks  a  darling  little  star. 

Nor  ever  can  remain  afar. 

His  sire,  tho’,  opposes  him, 

And  shuts  him  like  a  pris’ner  in. 

For  this  he  makes  an  early  start; 

By  morning-red,  he  would  depart, 

And  hasten  on,  till  out  of  breath. 

That  he  may  steal  a  kiss.  He  saith  ; 

“  I  nevermore  can  thee  forsake^ 

A^or  for  thee  richest  treasures  take  !  ” 

But  when  they’re  just  about  to  meet, 

His  sire,  by  chance,  wakes  out  of  sleep, 
And  looking  ’round,  calls  anxiously  : — 

‘‘  Where  can  my  precioiis  offsprhtg  be  ?  ” 
Then  up,  his  crown  with  hair  entwines. 
And  forth  from  mountain  tops  he  shines. 

No  sooner  he  his  sire  spies. 

When  he  turns  pale  as  death  and  flies. 

The  sire  to  his  star-son  calls  : — 

‘^God  spare  thee,  son,  lest  ill  befalls  !  ” 

Sir,  Morning  Star  !  Right  onward  hie — 
Your  sire,  he’s  fast  drawing  nigh ! 

Lo  !  There  He  comes — did  I  not  say? — 

In  His  omnipotent  array  ! 

He  lights  His  rays  with  shining  glare  ; 

The  Church-tow’r  now  is  warming  there. 
And  as  He  mount  and  vale  o’ertakes, 

In  every  nook  He  Life  awakes. 

The  Stork,  he  sharpens  up  his  bill — 

As  yesterday  you  know  how  still !  ” 

And  chimney-clouds  the  air  do  fill. 

Thou  hear’st  the  wheel  of  yonder  mill  • 
And  in  the  sombre  forest,  there. 

The  woodman’s  axe  the  trees  don’t  spare. 

But  who  goes  in  yon  morning  sun  ? 

In  meadow-grass,  with  baskets  run  ? 

The  maidens  young,  and  smart,  and  gay. 
With  breakfast  now  they’re  on  the  way, 

And  Anna  Laura,  first  I  see — 

She  laughs,  tho’  still  so  far  from  me ! 

Were  I  that  First-Bom  of  the  Sun, 

And  Anna  Laura  were  to  run, 


Let’s  say,  before  me,  I— Sir! — 

I’d  leave  the  very  heavens  for  her  ! 
And  should  her  Sire  ‘‘  go  on  so,” 
I’d  ask  His  pardon,  and — still  go. 


Some  Interesting  Dates. 


Pistols  in  use,  1544. 

Muskets  in  use,  1370. 

Spectacles  invented,  1280. 

Pens  first  made  of  quills,  A.  D  635. 

Musical  notes  used,  invented  1380. 

Linen  first  made  in  England,  1235. 

Clocks  first  made  in  England,  1608. 

Paper  was  invented  in  China,  170 
B.  C. 

Plays  were  first  acted  at  Rome,  239 

B.  C. 

Printing  introduced  into  England, 
1471. 

Horse-shoes  of  iron  were  first  made 
A.  D.  43. 

Stirrups  were  not  made  until  a  cen¬ 
tury  later. 

Saddles  came  into  use  in  the  fourth 
century. 

Printing  invented  at  Metz  by  Gutten- 
burg,  1450. 

Potatoes  were  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  1586. 

Cannons  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Al- 
zegiras  in  1342. 

Tobacco  first  introduced  into  France 
by  Kicot,  1450. 

The  art  of  weaving  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  1330. 

Astronomy  and  geometry  were  brought 
into  England,  1230. 

The  first  public  library  was  founded 
at  Athens,  526  B.  C. 

Turkeys  and  chocolate  reached  Eng¬ 
land  from  America,  1529. 

Comedy  and  tragedy  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Athens,  257  B.  C. 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was 
founded  in  the  year  167  B.  C. 

Insurance  on  ships  and  merchandise 
was  first  made  in  43  A.  D. 

The  calendar  was  reformed  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  year  45  B.  C. 

Paper  of  cotton  rags  invented  toward 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 

Post-office  established  in  France,  1464 ; 
in  England,  1581  ;  in  Germany,  1641. 

The  first  public  library  was  founded 
at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  84  A.  D. 
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Von  Moltke. 


The  following  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  great  Field  Marshal. 

Von  Moltke  was  born  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  is  of  just  the  same  age  as  the  present 
century.  Of  a  Danish  origin,  he  has 
yet  been  instrumental  in  the  cutting 
down  and  humiliation  of  Denmark.  In 
1824  he  entered  the  service  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  AVithout  fortune,  and  although  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  having  no  aristo¬ 
cratic  connections,  he  served  for  many 
long  years  in  the  inferior  grades. 

But  he  commenced  at  once  a  system 
of  observation  which  led  in  time  to  create, 
through  a  pure  eclecticism  from  the  best 
materials  and  systems  afforded  by  every 
country,  the  enormous  military  edifice  of 
Prussia.  The  recent  publication  of  the 
works  of  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  letters  of  the  field  marshal  complete 
the  labors  of  Von  Moltke,  and  enable  the 
world  to  estimate  his  exact  value. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES,  ETC. 

Having  been  sent  to  the  Orient  to  or 
ganize  the  Turkish  army,  he  addressed 
from  thence  a  series  of  letters  to  Mrs. 
Bute,  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  an 
Englishman — the  series  whose  publica¬ 
tion  has  just  achieved  a  grand  success. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  publication, 
it  is  probj^bly  the  fact  that  the  field  mar¬ 
shal  has  revised  and  corrected  the  works 
of  the  captain.  Nevertheless,  people  can 
recognize  in  these  early  efforts  his  keen, 
unemotional  glance,  and  the  vigorous 
sobriety  of  his  manner. 

After  having  seen  his  first  efforts  evol¬ 
ving  brightness  through  the  crudity  of 
the  Orient,  he  went  to  Holstein  to  rest 
for  awhile  at  the  house  of  his  sister.  He 
there  met  a  young  girl  not  yet  quite  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
marriage  of  Bute,  the  husband  of  his 
sister.  She  already  loved  blindly  and 
from  afar  the  soldier  who  had  penned 
such  interesting  letters  from  the  Orient. 
Until  then  Von  Moltke  had  never  seen 
among  women  ^ny  who  could  influence 
the  even  tenor  of  his  methodic  life.  But 
when  a  man  of  more  than  forty  years  is 
loved  by  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  he 
finishes  by  falling  in  love.  When  such 
a  one  comes  he  is  lost. 

It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  been 
18 


a  man  of  but  one  woman,  as  he  has  been 
of  but  one  idea.  When  Countess  Von 
Moltke,  nee  Mary  Bute,  died,  the  field 
marshal  could  say  that  his  life  as  to 
women  was  ended.  From  that  time 
there  remained  only  the  soldier.  It  was 
the  latter  whom  we  saw,  two  years  later, 
in  France,  hard,  dark,  bitter,  cold,  taci¬ 
turn.  He  interred  his  wife  in  his  park 
in  Siberia.  Upon  the  white  marble  is 
chiseled  in  black  letters  the  sentence, 
“  Love  is  the  fufilment  of  the  law.” 
This  word  love  at  "the  end  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  life,  makes  itself  heard  like  the 
plaint  of  a  nightingale  at  evening  from 
a  field  of  battle. 

HIS  APPEARANCE. 

The  face  of  the  field  marshal  recalls 
to  me  that  of  a  great  general — King 
Frederick,  of  Prussia.  It  has  the  same 
strong  thinness  and  the  same  length  as 
that  of  the  Prussian  King.  Like  him, 
he  uses  tobacco  ;  but  unlike  him,  he  does 
not  love  Voltaire.  He  has  often  said 
that  what  he  most  detested  in  France  is 
Voltaire.  The  dry  face  of  Von  Moltke 
has  the  tint  of  old  iron.  The  skin  is 
wrinkled  like  that  of  a  fig.  The  mouth 
is  wonderful.  It  is  as  if  cut  with  a  knife  ; 
it  is  the  firm  mouth  of  a  haughty  man 
who  is  silent.  His  long  and  muscular 
ear  is  the  ear  of  a  man  who  listens. 

Some  deep  lines  at  the  corners  of  the 
lips  indicate  a  bitterness  that  is  corro¬ 
sive  in  its  character.  The  nose  is  strong 
and  large.  The  field  marshal  has  the 
virtues  of  certain  birds  of  a  lofty  char¬ 
acter  and  great  beaks.  Like  their  neck, 
his  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled  skin. 
On  his  forehead,  which  is  a  little  retreat¬ 
ing,  one  sees,  as  in  the  case  of  these  birds, 
three  deep  wrinkles,  running  parallel,  and 
with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other. 
One  w’ould  call  them  clouds  which  are 
seen  in  the  sky  after  a  day  of  storms. 

His  glance  is,  in  turn,  absent  or  scruti¬ 
nizing,- working  within  or  without.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  like  a  window  illuminated 
in  an  old  mansion.  Sometimes  the  black 
pupil  seems  like  a  dormer  windowq  over 
which  the  lid  falls  like  an  old  and  torn 
curtain.  There  is  not  over  his  face  the 
thick  mask  w^orn  by  the  rider,  Blucher, 
— that  other  grand  Prussian  soldier.  It 
is  the  anxious  mask  of  the  modern  sol¬ 
dier  who  combats  as  a  cipher.  Von 
Moltke  never  laughs.  Formerly  his  gay 
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and  charming  wife  knew  how  to  make 
him  smile.  To-daj  the  smile  of  the  field 
marshal  is  interred  with  his  wife  in  the 
great  park  of  Silistria. 

VON  MOLTKE  AT  HOME. 

One  saw  him  last  winter,  at  Berlin,  tall 
and  bent ;  pacing  alone  Unter  den  Lin¬ 
den.  Clad  in  a  long  military  overcoat 
whose  high  collar  came  up  to  his  ears, 
with  his  hands  locked  behind  his  back, 
he  astonished  strangers  who  saw  officers 
and  soldiers  stop  and  salute  respectfully 
this  curious  being.  •  One  would  have 
said  he  was  some  genius  whose  glance 
transformed  men  into  wood. 

In  the  morning,  at  his  own  house,  he 
gives  audience  to  his  soldiery,  of  whom, 
like  Csesar,  he  knows  the  names.  At  the 
Reichstag  he  listens.  If  any  one  attacks 
the  army  or  its  discipline,  he  speaks.  Then 
his  voice,  hollow  and  distinct,  breaks  with 
a  rugged  monotony  upon  the  ears  of  his 
auditory — like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  a 
post — hurling  weighty  aphorisms  ot  that 
cotemporary  logic  :  Force. 

Daring  the  summer  he  becomes  a 
gentleman-farmer,  as  was  Cavour.  His 
private  modus  vivendi  is  identical  with 
that  of  Gortschakoff  and  Thiers.  Neat, 
closely  buttoned  in  his  uniform,  which 
he  never  lays  aside ;  loving  his  superb 
horses,  which  he  visits  each  morning  in 
their  elegant  stables,  above  everything  a 
soldier,  he  nevertheless  resembles  less  a 
soldier  than  a  statesman.  Bismarck  seems 
more  a  statesman  than  a  soldier.  The 
iron  face  of  the  chancellor  strikes  the 
observer  with  force.  That  of  the  field 
marshal  is  one  which  he  retains  without 
losing. 

Von  Moltke  has  preserved  a  grievance 
against  France.  It  is  my  task  to  explain 
this  grievance.  When  before  Paris,  he 
selected  a  point  of  observation  of  which 
no  one  has  ever  spoken.  It  was  at  Mon- 
tretoul,  near  the  location  of  a  battery  at 
the  junction  of  the  main  route  with  a 
small  cross-road  which  descends  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  This  point,  which  was  under  the 
fire  of  Mount  Valerian,  was  abandoned 
by  both  partits.  The  field  marshal 
went  there  often.  He  examined  often 
and  at  great  length  the  city  which  was 
extended  before  him.  Behind  him,  to 
the  left,  was  Mount  Valerian,  the  light¬ 
ning  rod  of  Paris.  Below  •  him  was  the 
cupola  of  the  Invalides,  which — said  Bis- 
marck-resembles  the  gilded  Prussian  hel¬ 


met.  In  the  distance  were  occasional  can¬ 
non  shots,  which  were  lightly  borne  to  his 
ear  by  the  echo,  like  the  barking  of  some 
enormous  dog  which  dreams.  In  the  same 
way,  Meyerbeer  selected  an  extreme  arm¬ 
chair  in  the  third  floor  of  the  old  Opera, 
to  listen  to  the  performance  of  his  works. 

It  was  thus,  also,  that  Moses,  from  a 
high  mountain,  looked  over  the  promised 
land.  Von  Moltke  could  not  enter  this 
promised  land.  He  had  to  stop  his  horse 
before  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  rose 
before  him  like  a  boundary  of  chalk. 
He  has  never  forgiven  the  ill-fortune 
which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
glorious  city,  whose  sunrises  and  sunsets 
he  watched  so  long  from  the  height  of 
Montretoul. 


No  man  will  promptly  develop  as  a 
Christian  who  lives  in  a  state  of  quarrel. 
In  enmity  against  God,  he  is,  of  course, 
not  a  Christian  at  all ;  but  reconciled  to 
Him  he  must  remain  a  dwarf,  unless  he 
secures  peace  with  those  around  him. 
Fighting  the  brethren,  fighting  angrily 
in  behalf  of  reform,  contending  with  bit¬ 
ter  words  and  hard  strife  for  even  the  best 
doctrine,  he  will  stunt  the  growth  of  a 
doctrinal  life  within  him.  Even  fighting 
against  sin  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  quar¬ 
relsome  way,  but  in  a  spirit  of  honoring 
God,  while  abhorring  the  sin  and  pitying 
the  sinner.  We  are  to  conduct  a  war¬ 
fare,  but  our  fight  is  to  be  a  “  good  one, 
which  means  that  it  is  to  be  directed 
against  wrong  and  in  favor  of  right,  and 
also  that  it  is  to  be  waged  so  that  in  the 
darkest  day  of  defeat  we  may  be  able  to 
say,  “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 


Listening  to  Evil  Reports. — The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feel  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adhering  to  the  rule  which  I 
have  laid  down  for  myself  in  relation  to 
such  matters :  1.  To  hear  as  little  as 
possible  whatever  is  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the 
kind  till  I  am  absolutely  forced  to  it. 
3.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one 
who  circulates  an  evil  report.  4.  Al¬ 
ways  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
unkindness  which  is  expressed  toward 
others.  5.  Always  to  believe  that,  if  the 
other  side  were  heard,  a  very  different 
account  would  be  given  of  the  matter. — 
Carus*  Life  of  Simeon, 
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A  Boy’s  Way  to  Success. 


Every  boy  wishes  to  be  successful ;  and 
he  thinks  if  he  could  only  find  a  road  to 
success  in  any  undertaking,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  enter  it.  It  is  the  fear  of  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  last  that  keeps  many  from 
pushing  on. 

There  are  three  qualities  which  will  en¬ 
sure  success  in  any  walk  in  life,  namely, 
ability,  integrity,  and  induscry ;  and 
though,  at  first  sight,  it  might  seem  as  if 
the  first  of  these  must  be  a  gift  and  can¬ 
not  be  cultivated,  you  will  find  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  boy  has  ability,  if  he  only  finds 
out  in  which  line  of  study  or  action  it  lies. 
Ability  is  the  power  of  doing  a  thing  well. 
A  boy  should  learn  early  that  he  cannot 
have  ability  in  everything ;  that  is,  few 
boys  have  a  great  deal  of  general  ability. 
The  first  rule  should  be  that  “  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.” 
A  boy  who  does  his  best  in  whatever  he 
undertakes,  will  soon  find  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  his  efforts  meet  with  most  marked 
successs ;  and  having  discovered  that,  let 
him  bend  all  his  energies  to  he  first  in  that 
particular  branch  of  study  or  work. 
Better  be  a  first-class  carpenter  than  a 
fourth-rate  lawyer ;  a  good  machinist 
than  a  poor  doctor. 

But  many  boys  cannot  judge  of  their 
own  abilities;  and  the  father,  who  should 
study  his  son’s  peculiar  temperament  and 
characteristics,  gives  them  little  thought. 
Don’t  give  it  up  ;  be  on  the  watch  to  make 
a  good  friend ;  choose  your  associates 
among  those  who  aim  high,  not  as  to 
money,  or  social  standing,  but  as  to  learn¬ 
ing  and  earnest  Christian  living.  A  boy 
should  have,  at  least,  one  friend  several 
years  his  senior,  who  can  guide  him  as  to 
a  choice  of  what  branch  of  work  or  study 
to  set  his  best  efforts.  He  will  by  earnest 
endeavor  gain  ability ;  but  let  him  guard 
well  his  integrity.  This  is  more  than 
truthfulness ;  it  is  whole-heartedness.  A 
boy  of  integrity  is  like  a  stout,  staunch 


ship  sailing  through  the  ocean — the 
waves  may  sway  her  from  side  to  side, 
but  she  remains  whole  and  firm.  Boys, 
make  up  your  minds  to  be  true.  If  you 
have  deceived,  say  so  to  yourself,  and 
say,  “  By  God’s  help.  I’ll  stop  short, 
from  this  day.  I  must  earn  an  honora¬ 
ble  name,  and  I  will,”  and  at  whatever 
cost  to  yourself,  be  true;  let  no  tempta¬ 
tion  spring  a  leak  in  your  heart. 

Kow,  about  industry.  A  boy  with 
good  ability  and  integrity,  and  even  if  he 
is  rather  lazy  and  shiftless,  will  perhaps 
get  along  ;  but  what  opportunities  lost 
for  usefulness !  Boys,  remember  that 
the  most  successful  men  have  been  the 
most  industrious.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
some  rich  man  and  say,  “  He  began  as  a 
poor  boy.”  Yes;  but  he  worked  hard, 
year  in  and  year  out.  One  word  about 
this  industry.  Don’t  let  it  be  simply 
being  industrious  to  be  rich.  Aim  higher 
than  riches.  Store  your  mind  with 
gleanings  from  the  best  writers,  cultivate 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  let  the  success  at 
which  you  aim  be  the  approval  of  a  good 
conscience.  Riches  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised  ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  uni¬ 
ted  to  learning  and  religion,  that  they 
are  to  be  envied. 

I  wish  boys  would  realize  more  that 
every  little  event  of  their  boyhood  is 
shaping  their  future  character.  The  boy 
who  is  more  anxious  to  understand  per¬ 
fectly  what  he  learns,  than  to  appear  to 
make  progress,  who  cares  more  for  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  than  to  shine  as  a 
student,  will  be  a  man  of  more  ability 
and  integrity  than  one  who  cares  lor  the 
mere  surface  show. — S.  S.  Times. 

Christians  are  like  the  several  flowers 
in  a  garden,  that  have  each  of  them  the 
dew  of  heaven,  which,  being  shaken  with 
the  wind,  they  let  fall  at  each  other’s  roots, 
whereby  they  are  jointly  nourished,  and 
become  nourishers  of  each  other. — Bun- 
yan. 
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Admiral  Hope  and  the  Swearer. 


Admiral  Hope’s  Christian  firmness  in 
rebuking  swearing  and  improper  lan¬ 
guage  when  uttered  in  his  presence  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  many.  Not  many  years  back 
a  gentleman  in  a  London  omnibus  was 
using  very  violent  language,  swearing 
and  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  vain,  when  be  was  quietly  re¬ 
buked  and  requested  to  desist  by  an  el¬ 
derly  gentleman  sitting  opposite.  The 
first  named  having  resented  the  inter¬ 
ference,  the  old  officer  added,  “  Well, 
sir,  I  am  extremely  sorry  you  resent  my 
words,  simply  requesting  you  to  forbear 
insulting  a  very  dear  and  precious  name 
which  I  honor  and  love ;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  if  you  are  dead  to  all  feeling  or 
consideration  of  common  courtesy,  and 
will  persist  in  using  the  language  you 
have  done,  you  will  compel  me  to  do  that 
which  I  shall  be  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  do.” 

Upon  this  the  angry  man  broke  out 
afresh  and  defied  him,  when  the  admiral 
stopped  the  omnibus  and  got  out,  the 
other  watching  him,  expecting  he  would 
call  a  policeman ;  but  seeing  him  walk 
quietly  away,  he  remarked  to  another 
passenger  about  his  impertinence,  when 
the  person  whom  he  addressed  asked  if 
he  knew  who  it  was  that  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  remonstrate  with  him.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  No ;  nor  do  I  care  except  he  was 
very  impertinent  for  threatening  me  in 
that  way.”  The  other  remarked  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  there  had  been  no 
threat,  but  a  meek  and  courteous  re¬ 
monstrance;  that  the  man  was  a  most 
kind  and  benevolent  man  and  a  gallant 
officer,  who  was  quite  incapable  of  any 
mean  act. 

“  What  right  had  he  to  threaten  me  ? 
Did  he  not  say  he  would  do  something  if 
I  did  not  desist?”  said  the  other. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  gentleman  ;  “  but 
that  was  no  idle  threat,  and  he  did  what 
he  said  he  would  be  obliged  to  do.” 

“  And  what  was  that  ?  ”  asked  the 
angry  man. 

“  Why,  get  out  and  walk,  which  his 
age  and  infirmities  would  hardly  allow 
him  to  do;  for  he  spends  a  great  part  of 
his  income  in  succoring  the  affiicted  and 
the  destitute,  and  he  would  not  like  to 
throw  away  even  a  sixpence.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  was 


what  he  meant  ?  ”  asked  the  angry  man. 
“  What  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  positive  it  was  all  he 
meant,”  replied  the  other;  ‘‘and  his 
name  is  Admiral  Hope — a  true-hearted 
Christian  man.” 

The  angry  man  looked  puzzled,  then 
thoughtful,  and  at  last  cried  out,  “  God 
forgive  me  !  What  a  fool  I  have  been ! 
Give  me  his  address,  in  case  I  should 
miss  him.”  He  stopped  the  omnibus 
and  jumped  out  to  seek  his  faithful  re¬ 
prover,  adding  that  he  hoped  it  would 
make  a  new  man  of  him ;  for  he  never 
should  forget  the  lesson  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  This  anecdote  was  related 
by  the  gentleman  himself,  who  became  a 
humble  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but 
who  has  since  gone  to  his  rest,  trusting 
only  in  that  blessed  name  which  he  had 
so  blasphemed  and  lightly  spoken  of. — 
8,  8.  Visitor. 

After  the  defeat  of  Poltava,  while 
retreating  through  Bessarabia,  Charles 
XII.’s  army  was  marching  through  a  de¬ 
file,  when  suddenly  the  men  and  horses 
were  brought  to  a  halt,  being  blinded  by 
a  living  hail,  precipitated  from  a  thick 
cloud  which  intercepted  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  coming  of  the  locusts  was 
heralded  hy  a  whizzing  sound  like  that 
which  precedes  a  storm  of  wind,  and  the 
noise  of  their  wings  and  of  their  bodies 
as  they  clashed  together  was  greater  than 
the  roar  of  breakers  on  the  seashore. 
General  Levaillant  saw  at  Philippeville, 
Algeria,  a  cloud  of  locusts  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  when  it  de¬ 
scended  to  the  earth,  forming  a  layer  over 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Toward  the  close 
of  1864,  the  cotton  plantations  of  Sene¬ 
gal  were  destroyed,  and  a  living  cloud 
was  seen  to  pass  over  the  country  from 
morning  till  night :  the  rate  at  which  it 
moved  showed  that  it  was  about  fifty 
miles  long ;  and  this  was  only  the  van¬ 
guard,  for  when  the  sun  went  down  a 
still  denser  cloud  was  moving  on.  The 
English  traveler,  Barrow,  states  that  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  year  1797,  these 
insects  covered  the  ground  to  the  extent 
of  two  square  miles,  and  that  having 
been  driven  by  the  wind  toward  the  sea, 
they  formed  a  drift  nearly  four  feet  in 
depth  and  fifty  miles  long.  After  the 
wind  changed,  the  stench  of  their  putre¬ 
fying  carcasses  was  recognized  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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SEPTE3IBER  2, 


EES80X  XXXT. 


1877. 


Fourteenth  Sunday  ajter  Trinity,  Maithew  v.  43-48. 

LOVE  TO  ENEMIES  ENJOINED. 


43.  ^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy : 

44. *  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fuily  use  you,  and  persecute  you ; 

45.  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Fa¬ 
ther  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he  maketh  his 


sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

46.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you.  what 
reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ? 

47.  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 
what  do  ye  more  than  others  f  do  not  even  the 
publicans  so? 

48.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  ^ 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  is  this  lesson  a  part?  To  whom 
was  it  originally  addressed?  What  does  it 
teach  us  ? 

Ver.  43.  What  had  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
tieard  ?  Where  had  they  heard  this  ?  Did 
the  Old  Testament  actually  teach  this  ?  How 
did  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  then  come  so  to 
instruct  the  Jewish  people  ? 

44.  What  did  Jesus  say  unto  them  ?  Whom 
did  the  Jews  look  upon  as  enemies  ?  When 
Christ  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  does 
He  mean  that  we  should  love  and  approve  all 
that  they  do  ?  What  does  He  mean  ?  Should 
we  always  distinguish  between  sinners  and 
their  sins  ?  How  should  we  feel  towards  sin¬ 
ners  ?  How  towards  their  sins  ?  If  we  would 
fully  obey  the  command  of  our  Lord,  must  we 
desire  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  earnestly 
labor  for  it  ? 


45.  Why  should  we  thus  act?  Who  is  our 
Father  in  heaven  f  What  is  it  to  be  His  chil¬ 
dren?  How  does  God  act?  Does  He,  do  this 
because  He  is  indifferent  as  regards  sin  ?  Why 
then  does  He  do  so  ?  Should  we  imitate  Him 
in  this  respect? 

46,  47.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
the  reward  of  the  righteous  ii  we  love  only 
those  who  love  us  ?  Who  does  Jesus  say  did 
the  same?  Who  were  the  publicans?  How 
were  they  regarded  by  the  Jews?  What  do 
you  understand  by  salute  your  brethren  f  Are 
all  men,  even  heathens,  disposed  to  do  this? 
Should  the  children  of  God  do  more  than 
this  ? 

48.  What  should  we  be?  Like  whom  should 
we  be  perfect  ?  Can  we  attain  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  life  ?  Why  then  should  we  strive 
after  it  ?  How  may  we  finally  attain  it? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXV,  Lord/s  Day. 


96.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  second 
command? 

That  we  in  nowise  represent  God  by  images, 
nor  worship  Him  in  any  other  way  than  He  has 
commanded  in  His  word. 

97.  Are  images  then  not  at  all  to  be  made? 
God  neither  can  nor  may  be  represented  by 

any  means ;  but  as  to  creatures,  though  they 
may  be  represented,  yet  God  forbids  us  to 


make,  or  have  any  resemblance  of  them,  either 
in  order  to  worship  them,  or  to  serve  God  by 
them. 

98.  But  may  not  images  be  tolerated  in  the 
churches,  as  books  to  the  laity  ? 

No;  for  we  must  not  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  G^d,  who  will  have  his  people  taught  not 
by  dumb  images,  but  by  the  lively  preaching 
of  His  word. 


1.  Come,  Holy  Spirit !  come 

With  energy  divine, 

And  on  this  poor  benighted  soul, 
With  beams  of  mercy  shine. 

2.  From  the  celestial  hills, 

Light,  life,  and  ioy  dispense: 
And  may  I  daily,  hourly  feel 
Thy  quickening  influence. 


3.  Oh  !  melt  this  frozen  heart, 

This  stubborn  will  subdue ; 
Each  evil  passion  overcome. 

And  form  me  all  anew. 

4.  The  profit  will  be  mine, 

But  Thine  shall  be  the  praise; 
Cheerful  to  Thee  will  I  devote 
The  remnant  of  my  days. 
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Comments. —  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  which  this  lesson  is  a  part, 
was  originally  addressed  by  Jesus  to 
His  chosen  disciples,  but  was  neverthe¬ 
less  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children  of  God.  In  the  portion  of 
it  before  us  we  are  taught  that  we,  as 
children  of  God,  should  love  not  only 
those  who  love  us,  but  even  our  enemies, 
and  that  to  be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  our  life,  the  end  towards  which 
it  should  continually  tend. 

43.  Ve  have  heard. — What  follows 
the  disciples  had  heard  taught  as  the 
law  of  Moses  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor ^  (ind  hate 
thine  enemy.  So  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  instructed  the  people.  They  based 
this  instruction  on  Leviticus  xix.  18. 
From  this  passage  they  argued  that  the 
word  neighbor  applied  only  to  such  as 
were  Jews,  and  that  all  Gentiles  were 
to  be  hated.  They  went  even  further, 
and  considered  as  strangers  and  enemies 
not  only  Gentiles,  but  publicans  and 
every  one  who  did  not  entertain  their 
peculiar  views.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  their  interpretation  was  an 
outrageous  perversion  of  God’s  com¬ 
mand. 

44.  Love  your  enemies. — Contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  Jesus  declares  that  we  should  love 
all  men  irrespective  of  their  nationality, 
or  their  disposition  towards  us.  By  this 
He  does  not  mean  that  we  should  love 
the  evil  which  men  may  do,  but  only 
the  men  themselves.  We  are  required 
to  distinguish  between  sinners  and  their 
sins,  between  our  enemies  and  the  evil 
they  may  do.  That  which  is  wrong,  no 
matter  who  may  do  it,  we  should  abom¬ 
inate,  but  wrong-doers,  as  individuals, 
we  should  love,  because,  being  origin¬ 
ally  made  in  the  image  of  God,  there  is 
in  them  the  latent  germ  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  life  which  may  be  awakened  by 
the  power  of  love.  Moreover,  the  love 
which  we  are  called  to  exercise  towards 
all  men  is  not  merely  a  feeling  or  senti¬ 
ment,  but  an  active  disposition  of  the 
will,  which  is  able  to  overcome  the  op¬ 
posing  feeling  which  may  naturally 
spring  up  in  our  hearts.  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  etc.  In  these  words  we  are 
more  particularly  taught  how  our  love 
should  manifest  itself.  When  men  wish 


us  harm  and  speak  ill  of  us,  we  should 
nevertheless  wish  them  happiness  and 
speak  kindly  and  well,  if  possible,  of 
them;  when  they  hate  us,  and  seek  to 
do  us  injury,  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  them  good,  and  laboring 
earnestly  for  their  salvation  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  they  threaten,  or  secretly 
calumniate  us,  and  persecute  us,  we 
should  pray  for  them,  even  as  our  Lord 
on  the  cross  prayed  for  His  murderers. 
Thus  should  we  defend  ourselves  against 
our  enemies. 

45.  That  ye  may  be  the  children,  etc. — 
We  should  love  our  enemies  that  we 
may  prove  that  we  are  really  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  the  possessors  of  His  Spirit ; 
for  it  is  thus  that  God  acts  in  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  men,  and  we  can  claim  to  be 
His  children  only  as  we  show  ourselves 
to  be  like  Him.  “As  God  abhors  evil, 
and  commands  us  to  abhor  it  (Rom. 
xii.  9),  but  blesses  the  evil  man;  so  does 
he,  too,  who  live.s  in  pure  divine  love. 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  him  teaches  him 
to  separate  the  evil  from  the  man  ;  and 
while  he  hates  the  former,  to  love  the 
latter.  But  such  love  man  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  for  himself  by  a  determination  of 
will  or  by  any  effort,  for  it  is  divine ;  he 
can  receive  it  only  by  spiritual  com¬ 
munication  in  faith.  Yet  this  by  no 
means  excludes  the  effort  to  exercise  it 
before  it  is  possessed,  as  it  is  that  very 
effort  that  awakens  us  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  necessity.” — (Olshausen). 

46,  47.  For  if  ye  love,  etc. — Notwith¬ 
standing  their  fallen  and  sinful  condi¬ 
tion,  men  naturally  love  those  who 
love  them.  Even  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  men  do  this.  Those  who 
have  been  born  of  God,  however,  do 
more  than  this.  Hence,  if  we  love  only 
those  who  love  us,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  not  been  born  of  God,  and  that  we 
have  no  part  in  the  unspeakable  joys 
and  blessings  which  belong  to  those 
only  who  are  His  children. 

The  Publicans,  those  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  tax  collectors  by  the  Roman 
knights  who  leased  the  revenues  of  the 
country.  On  account  of  their  imposi¬ 
tion,  rapine,  and  extortion,  these  collec¬ 
tors  were  generally  disliked  and  de¬ 
spised,  but  they  were  especially  odious 
to  the  Jews,  who  submitted  with  great 
reluctance  to  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
Romans.  A  Jew  who  accepted  the 
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office  of  a  publican  was  equally  execra¬ 
ted  with  heathens,  and  ranked  with  the 
grossest  of  sinners. 

And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 
etc. — That  is,  if  we  greet,  receive  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  are  ready  to  serve, 
only  those  who  belong  to  our  own  na¬ 
tion  or  social  circle  or  way  of  thinking, 
we  do  nothing  more  than  the  most 
worldly  men  do.  As  children  of  God, 
we  should,  however,  do  more.  While 
we  owe  special  attentions  to  those  who 
are  nearest  us,  yet  we  should  treat 
kindly  and  be  ready  to  serve  all  with 
whom  we  may  have  in  any  way  to  do  in 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men. 

48.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect. — To  be 
perfect  even  as  our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect,  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
our  life.  That  is  what  we  should  most 
of  all  desire  and  seek  to  be.  In  this 
world,  it  is  true,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  such  perfection,  yet  we  should 
nevertheless  continually  strive  after  it, 
and  if  we  faithfully  do  so  in  Christ,  we 
shall  at  last  in  Him  attain  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  originally  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  and  in  Christ  have 
been  renewed  after  the  image  of  our 
Creator,  and  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature. 


I  keep  their  graves  as  neat  and  clean  as  I 
can.  I  plant  a  bit  of  flower  here  and 
there  as  a  sign  of  my  hope,  but  dare  not 
give  them  the  white  skirt,”  referring  to 
the  w’hite  clover.  “  It’s  very  difl’r-rent 
though  with  the  children.” — Christian 
at  Work. 


Care  of  the  Children. — When  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  stood  by  the  quiet 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  said  to 
Peter,  “  Feed  my  lambs,”  He  spoke  a 
voice  that  was  heard  immediately  by 
only  that  little  company  of  friends,  but 
He  uttered  a  principle  which,  though  un¬ 
known  to  the  philosophers  of  the  world, 
and  which  if  known  by  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  would  have  been  utterly 
scorned  by  them,  yet  a  principle  which 
was  to  be  a  power  in  the  world  to  up¬ 
heave  its  foundations,  and  shake  it  to  its 
centre.  For  the  growth  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  from  that  time  to  this, 
has  been  principally  through  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  children  of  the  church.  And 
at  this  period  of  the  Christian  era  we  are 
beginning,  more  than  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod,  to  appreciate  this  most  imposing  and 
important  fact — Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 


“Very  Different  with  the  Chil¬ 
dren.” — So  said  the  old  sexton  as  he 
trimmed  and  dressed  and  sodded  with 
white  clover  the  little  graves.  On  be¬ 
ing  asked  why  he  dressed  them  so  care¬ 
fully,  he  replied  reverently,  “  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  “  And  sir,  I 
cannot  make  too  nice  and  fine  the  bed 
covering  of  a  little  innocent  sleeper  that 
is  waiting  there  till  it  is  God’s  time  to 
awaken  it  and  cover  it  with  a  white  robe 
and  waft  it  away  to  glory.  When 
such  grandeur  is  awaiting  it  yonder,  it’s 
fit  it  should  be  decked  out  here.  I  think 
the  Saviour  will  like  to  see  white  clover 
spread  above  it;  do  you  not  think  so, 
too,  sir?”  “But  the  larger  graves? 
The  dust  of  all  His  saints  is  precious  ?  ” 
“Very  true,  sir;  but  I  cannot  be  sure 
who  are  his  saints,  and  who  are  not. 
I  hope  there  are  many  of  them  lying  in 
this  church  yard,  but  it  would  be  great 
presumption  to  mark  them  out.  There 
are  some  that  I  am  pretty  sure  about,  and 


The  Forgiven  Forgiving. — A  trav¬ 
eler  in  Burmah,  after  fording  a  certain 
river,  found  his  body  covered  all  over  by 
a  swarm  of  leeches,  busily  sucking  his 
blood.  His  first  impulse  was  to  tear  the 
tormentors  from  his  flesh ;  but  his  servant 
warned  him  that  to  pull  them  oft'  by  me¬ 
chanical  violence  would  expose  his  life  to 
danger.  They  must  not  be  torn  off,  lest 
portions  remain  in  the  wounds  and  be¬ 
come  a  poison  ;  they  must  drop  off  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  so  they  will  be  harmless. 
The  native  forthwith  prepared  a  bath  for 
his  master,  by  the  decoction  of  some  herbs, 
and  directed  him  to  lie  down  in  it.  As 
soon  as  he  had  bathed  in  the  balsam  the 
leeches  dropped  off.  This  illustrates  the 
fact  that  every  unforgiven  injury  in  the 
heart  is  like  a  leech  sucking  the  life  blood. 
Mere  human  determination  to  have  done 
with  it  will  not  cast  the  evil  thing  away. 
You  must  bathe  your  whole  being  in 
God’s  pardoning  mercy,  and  these  ven¬ 
omous  creatures  will  instantly  let  go 
their  hold. — Rev.  W-  Arnot. 
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Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matthew  v.  13-16. 

THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 


13.  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the 
salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but 
to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men. 

14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city 
that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 


15.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick :  and  it 
giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

16.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  werks,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


QUESTIONS. 


With  whose  words  have  we  to  do  in  this  les¬ 
son?  To  whom  were  these  words  originally 
addressed  ?  To  whom  all  do  they  apply  ?  What 
is  taught  in  them  ? 

Ver.  13.  What  did  Jesus  say  His  disciples 
were  ?  Why  does  He  call  them  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ?  What  does  He  ask  concerning  salt  that 
has  lost  its  savor?  What  is  meant  by  his 
savor  f  Is  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor  worth 
anything?  What  is  done  with  it?  What  is 
the  savor  of  Christ’s  disciples  ?  If  they  lack 
this  what  will  become  of  them  ? 

14.  What  else  does  Jesus  call  His  disciples? 
Why  does  He  thus  call  them  ?  Are  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus  light  in  themselves  ?  In  whom 
alone  are  they  light?  What  does  Jesus  say  of 
a  city  set  on  a  hill  ?  In  what  respect  may  the 


disciples  of  Jesus  be  said  to  be  like  such  a 
city? 

15.  When  men  light  a  candle  what  do  they 
not  do?  What  do  you  understand  by  this? 
What  do  they  do  with  it?  Why  do  they  place 
it  on  a  candlestick?  Was  the  light  of  truth 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  that  they  should 
keep  it  to  themselves,  or  that  they  should  make 
it  known  to  others?  Is  this  true  of  all  the 
children  of  God  ? 

16.  What  should  the  disciples  of  Jesus  let 
shine?  Before  whom  should  they  let  it  shine  ? 
How  should  they  let  it  shine?  Who  is  our 
Father  in  heaven  ?  Is  it  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  glorify  God  ?  Why  ?  How  can  you  let  your 
light  so  shine  as  to  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  In  heaven  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXVI.  Lord’s  Day. 


99.  What  is  required  in  the  third  command  ? 

That  we,  not  only  by  cursing,  or  perjury, 
but  also  by  rash  swearing,  must  not  profane  or 
abuse  the  name  of  God;  nor  by  silence  or  con¬ 
nivance  be  partakers  of  these  horrible  sins  in 
others ;  and  briefly,  that  we  use  the  holy  name 
of  God  no  otherwise  than  with  fear  and  reve¬ 
rence;  so  that  He  may  be  rightly  confessed, 
and  worshiped  by  us,  and  be  glorified  in  all 
our  words  and  works. 


100.  Is  then  the  profaning  of  Gods  name, 
by  swearing  and  cursing,  so  heinous  a  sin,  that 
His  wrath  is  kindled  against  those  who  do  not 
endeavor,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent 
and  forbid  such  cursing  and  swearing? 

It  undoubtedly  is ;  for  there  is  no  sin  greater, 
or  more  provoking  to  God,  than  the  profaning 
of  His  name,  and  therefore  He  has  commanded 
this  sin  to  be  punished  with  death  ? 


1.  Light’s  abode,  celestial  Salem, 

Vision  whence  true  peace  doth  spring, 
Brighter  than  the  heart  can  fancy, 
Mansion  of  the  Highest  King; 

O  how  glorious  are  the  praises, 

Which  of  thee  the  prophets  sing  I 

2.  There  for  ever  and  for  ever 

Alleluia  is  outpoured ; 

For  unending,  for  unbroken. 

Is  the  feast-day  of  the  Lord ; 

All  is  pure,  and  all  is  holy 
That  within  thy  walls  is  stored. 

3.  There  no  cloud  nor  passing  vapor 

Dims  the  brightness  of  the  air. 
Endless  noon-day,  glorious  noon-day, 


From  the  Sun  of  suns  is  there ; 
There  no  night  brings  rest  from  labor : 
There  unknown  are  toil  and  care. 

4.  O  how  glorious  and  resplendent. 

Fragile  body,  shalt  thou  be, 

When  endued  with  so  much  beauty. 
Full  of  health,  and  strong,  and  free, 
Full  of  vigor,  full  of  pleasure 
That  shall  last  eternally  ! 

5.  Now  with  gladness,  now  with  courage, 

Bear  the  burden  on  thee  laid. 

That  hereafter  these  thy  labors 
May  with  endless  gifts  be  paid. 

And  in  everlasting  glory 

Thou  with  brightness  be  arrayed. 
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Comments. — These  words  were  dir¬ 
ectly  addressed  by  Jesus  to  His  first 
disciples,  but  they  apply  also  to  all  His 
followers.  In  them  we  are  taught  what 
His  disciples  are  as  regards  mankind, 
and,  what  is  their  duty  as  recipients  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. — 
Christ  calls  His  disciples  the  salt  of  the 
earth  because  as  salt  preserves  material 
things  and  seasons  them,  so  do  His  dis- 
cipli^s,  by  their  life,  doctrines  and  labors, 
preserve  human  society  and  impart  life 
and  flavor  to  it.  The  comparison  was 
especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
first  disciples  through  whom  the  truth 
has  come  down  to  us,  but  it  holds  also 
in  some  sense  true  of  all  the  followers 
of  Jesus  in  every  age  of  the  world.  His 
savor.  The  savor  of  anything  is  its 
characteristic  quality.  Thus  the  savor 
of  salt  consists  in  its  peculiar  power  of 
affecting  the  organs  of  taste,  and  the 
savor  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  the 

ower  of  a  new  life,  the  principle  of 
oliness,  imparted  to  him  in  Christ.  If 
salt  has  lost  its  savor  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored  again,  and  it  is  worthless  as  a 
preservative,  and  fit  only  to  be  cast  out. 
In  the  same  way  should  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  lose  the  principle  of  holiness,  he 
cannot  be  renewed  again,  and,  without 
it,  is  of  no  account  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  He  may,  indeed,  still 
have  a  name  to  live,  but  in  reality  he 
is  dead,  and  finally  will  be  cast  out  of 
the  assembly  of  the  saints  and  given 
over  to  destruction. 

14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. — 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  called  the 
light  of  the  world  because  as  light  re¬ 
veals  the  things  of  the  material  world, 
so  do  they  reveal  in  their  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  God’s  purposes  concerning  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  They  are  not,  however, 
light  in  themselves,  but  only  in  the 
Lord.  The  life  which  they  now  live 
in  the  flesh  they  live  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  divine  things,  which  they  im¬ 
part,  they  have  received  wholly  from 
Christ  their  great  Teacher.  A  city  that 
is  set  on  a  hill,  etc.  The  disciples  are 
compared  to  such  a  city  because  there 
is  a  loftiness  and  power  in  the  life  im¬ 
parted  to  them  which  must  reveal  itself 
through  them  and  make  them  spirit¬ 


ually  conspicuous.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  that  in  the  case  of  those 
to  whom  these  words  were  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  they  have  had  a  striking  verifi¬ 
cation.  Throughout  the  whole  w’orld 
have  these  persons  become  known 
through  their  reiati(»n  to  Jesus. 

15.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle, 
etc. — The  object  in  lighting  a  candle  is 
that  it  may  give  light,  and  not  that  it 
may  be  put  under  a  cover  so  that  its 
light  will  be  obscured  and  rendered 
useless.  In  like  manner  the  object  of 
God  in  imparting  a  new  life  to  men  in 
Christ  is  that  this  life  may  reveal  itself 
in  purity  and  holiness  of  thought  and 
action,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  life 
and  light  to  all  with  whom  its  posses¬ 
sors  may  associate,  and  not  that  it  may 
remain  dormant  and  unfruitful  in  them, 
and  so  be  of  no  advantage  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  The  word  bushel  in  this 
verse  is  used  to  designate  a  common 
measure  made  use  of  in  houses,  and 
which  held  about  a  peck. 

16.  Let  your  light  so  shine,  etc. — It 
is  the  duty  of  all  disciples  of  Jesus  to 
let  their  light  shine  before  men,  and 
their  motive  in  doing  so  should  always 
be  to  glorify  God.  Now  we  let  our 
light  shine  when  we  bring  forth  in  our 
lives  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  in  our  words  and  actions  show 
that  we  have  been  with  Jesus  and  have 
really  learned  of  Him.  By  doing  this, 
we  shall  not  only  glorify  God  ourselves, 
but  shall  also  be  the  means  of  leading 
others  to  do  so.  For  nothing  so  recom¬ 
mends  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  purity 
and  holiness  in  those  who  profess  it.  It 
is  said  that  a  notorious  unbeliever  who 
had  withstood  all  the  arguments  of 
learned  theologians  was  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 
the  marked  consistency,  uprightness, 
and  spirituality  of  a  poor  neighbor  who 
was  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Lord.  By 
avoiding  the  works  of  the  flesh  and 
yielding  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  the 
poorest  and  humblest,  and  even  the 
quite  young,  may  exert  great  and  en¬ 
during  power  for  good.  If  all  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  Christ’s  disciples  only  let  their 
light  shine  as  they  ought,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  might,  the  light  of  truth 
would  soon  dispel  the  darkness  which 
still  enshrouds  so  many  of  the  children 
of  men. 
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Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mark  xii.  41-44. 

CONCERNING  GIVING. 


41.  ^  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury, 
and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the 
treasury :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in 
much. 

42.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow, 
and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing. 


43.  And  he  called  unto  Mm  his  disciples, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than 
all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury. 

44.  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abun¬ 
dance  :  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that 
she  had,  even  all  her  living. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  does  this  lesson  teach?  Is  it  the 
duty  of  all  to  give  unto  the  Lord?  Can  all 
perform  this  duty  if  they  will  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  perform  it  if  we  would  enjoy 
God’s  blessing? 

Ver.  41.  Where  are  we  told  that  Jesus  sat? 
Where  was  the  Treasury  ?  What  do  you  un¬ 
derstand  here  by  the  treasury  f  What  was  the 
money  put  into  the  treasury  intended  for? 
What  did  Jesus  behold?  What  did  many  that 
were  rich  do  ?  Was  this  right? 

42.  Who  among  others  came  to  the  treasury  ? 
How  much  did  she  throw  in  ?  What  did  they 
make  ?  How  much  is  that  in  our  money  ? 

43,  44.  What  did  Jt-sus  do?  What  did  He 
say  to  them  ?  How  had  she  given  more  than 
all  the  rest  ?  Might  she  reasonably  have  been 


expected  under  the  circumstances  to  retain 
these  mites  for  herself?  What  caused  her  to 
give  all  she  had  ? 

What  does  this  history  teach,  us  concerning 
the  Lord  ?  Is  the  Lord  indifferent  to  our  gifts? 
How  does  He  estimate  the  gifts  given  unto 
Him  ?  How  does  this  show  all  men  to  stand 
before  the  Lord?  Is  He  well  pleased  with 
such  sacrifices  as  the  poor  widow  offered  ?  How 
did  He  reward  her  for  her  self-sacrificing  love  ? 
Has  her  act  redounded  to  the  glory  of  God  ? 
In  what  way  has  it  done  so?  When  we  faith¬ 
fully  serve  the  Lord,  will  He  always  bless  us, 
and  make  our  labors  and  sacrifices  for  Him 
fruitful  of  good  ?  Should  we  then,  like  the 
poor  widow,  give  all  we  can  to  the  Lord  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXXVTI.  Lord's  Day. 


101.  May  we  then  swear  religiously  by  the 
name  of  God  ? 

Yes;  either  when  the  magistrates  demand  it 
of  the  subjects,  or  when  necessity  requires  us 
thereby  to  confirm  fidelity  and  truth,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  our  neighbor ; 
for  such  an  oath  is  founded  on  God’s  word,  and 


therefore  was  j  ustly  used  by  the  saints,  hoth  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

102.  May  we  also  swear  by  saints,  or  any 
other  creatures  ? 

No ;  for  a  lawful  oath  is  a  calling  upon  God, 
as  the  one  who  knows  the  heart,  that  He  will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  punish  me  if  I 
swear  falsely ;  which  honor  is  due  to  no  creature. 


1.  Jesus,  we  sing  Thy  matchless  grace 

That  calls  ns  as  Thine  own ; 

Give  us  among  Thy  saints  a  place 
To  make  Thy  glories  known  ! 

2.  Allied  to  Thee,  our  vital  Head, 

We  live,  and  grow,  and  thrive ; 
From  Thee  divided,  each  is  dead. 
When  most  he  seems  alive. 

3.  Thy  saints  on  earth,  and  those  above, 

Here  join  in  one  accord; 

One  body  all  in  mutual  love, 

And  Thou  the  common  Lord. 

4.  O  may  our  faith  each  moment  gain 

More  of  Thy  Spirit’s  grace ; 

Till  Thou  present  us  all  complete 
Before  Thy  Father’s  face. 


1.  Awake,  and  sing  the  song 

Of  Moses  and  the  Lamb : 

Wake  every  heart,  and  every  tongue. 
To  praise  the  Saviour’s  name. 

2.  Sing  of  His  dying  love  ; 

Sing  of  His  rising  power ; 

Sing  how  He  intercedes  above 
For  those  whose  sins  He  bore. 

3.  Sing,  till  we  feel  our  hearts 

Ascending  with  our  tongues  ! 

Sing,  till  the  love  of  sin  departs. 

And  grace  inspires  our  songs. 

4.  Sing,  on  your  heavenly  way. 

Ye  ransomed  sinners,  sing  ; 

Sing  on,  rejoicing  every  day 
In  Christ,  th’  eternal  King. 
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Comments. — It  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  can  do 
something  in  this  way  if  only  they  have 
the  will.  That  they  should  do  so  is 
necessary  if  they  would  fully  enjoy  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  God.  In  the 
beautiful  history  before  us  we  are  taught 
some  important  truths  concerning  giv¬ 
ing  unto  the  Lord. 

41.  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the 
treasury. — The  treasury  was  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple.  It  consisted  of 
small  chests  or  cofers  fixed  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wall  of  the  court,  and  into 
which  worshipers  deposited  their  gifts. 
These  gifts  were  intended  for  the  service 
of  the  temple.  Many  that  were  rich  cast 
in  much.  Our  Lord  does  not  find  fault 
with  them  for  so  doing.  It  was  right 
and  proper  that  the  rich  should  con¬ 
tribute  liberally,  and  it  is  still  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  do  so. 

42.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor 
widow.  Though  she  was  very  poor  this 
widow  nevertheless  went  to  the  temple 
to  worship.  Sometimes  the  poor  now 
make  their  poverty  an  excuse  for  not  at¬ 
tending  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  this  is  wrong.  The  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  need  the  means  of  grace,  and 
nothing  can  justify  them  in  neglecting  to 
use  these  means.  She  threiv  in  two  mites. 
A  mite  was  the  very  smallest  copper 
coin.  Its  value  was  about  two  mills  in 
our  currency.  The  two  mites  accord¬ 
ingly  were  not  quite  equal  to  a  half  cent 
of  our  money. 

43, 44.  This  poor  widow  hath  cast  more 
in  than  all  they  that  have  cast  into  the 
treasury.  She  did  so  because  she  gave 
all  she  bad,  while  they  gave  only  a  part 
of  what  they  possessed.  Hence  for  her, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  her  two 
mites  were  more  than  the  much  which 
the  rich  cast  in.  In  view  of  her  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  might  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  retain  the  very  little 
she  had  for  her  own  use.  But  such  was 
her  love  for  God  and  His  temple,  so 
wholly  self  denying  her  spirit,  that  she 
freely  gave  her  all ! 

The  history  of  the  two  mites  shows 
“that  the  Lord  has  His  eye  upon  the 
offerings  in  His  temple,  and  that,  amid 
all  the  chaff*  of  seeming  religion,  He 
finds  out  the  noble  grain  of  spirituality 
and  truth.”  God  is  not  by  any  means 


indifferent  to  the  gifts  which  men  pre¬ 
sent  to  Him,  neither  does  He  estimate 
them  according  to  their  pecuniary  value, 
but  according  to  the  love  that  prompts 
them  and  the  self-sacrifice  that  thev  in¬ 
volve.  Thus  all  are  equal  before  Him, 
since  the  rich  and  the  poor  may  pre-^ent 
offerings  alike  acceptable  to  Him.  Yea, 
the  poor  have  it  in  their  power  even  to 
surpass  the  rich.  The  two  mites  of  the 
poor  widow  were  valued  higher  than  the 
larger  contributions  of  the  wealthy,  not, 
however,  because  she  was  poor,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  loved  more  and  denied  her¬ 
self  more.  No  matter  how  small  our 
contribution,  it  will  be  well  pleasing  to 
God  if  offered  in  the  right  spirit.  More¬ 
over,  it  will  bring  blessings  down  upon 
us.  The  poor  widow  received  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Lord  for  giving  her 
mites,  and  her  act  of  love  and  piety  has 
been  extolled  in  every  age  since,  and 
will  continue  to  be  extolled  while  the 
world  stands.  It  has  also  greatly  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  glory  of  God  by  leading 
others  to  imitate  her  in  giving  unto  the 
Lord,  and  by  advancing  in  this  way  the 
cause  of  His  kingdom.  In  it  we  have 
accordingly  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  little  things,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portant  truth  that  it  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  as  to  how  we  act, 
no  matter  how  humble  may  be  our  con¬ 
dition  in  life. 


A  TRAVELER  SAYS  I  “  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  images  that  ever  rose 
upon  my  imagination  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  chance  delay  for  two  days 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the 
Trosach’s  Glen,  Scotland.  I  happened 
to  make  the  inquiry  what  became  of 
villagers  so  suddenly  disappearing  at 
nightfall  from  the  streets,  and  a  sandy- 
haired  Scotchman  replied,  ‘  Most  of  them 
would  be  at  prayer  about  this  time  ? 
And  I  looked  up  into  the  far  blue  skv, 
and  thought  how'  fine  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  a  resting-place  high  enough 
just  to  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  as 
they  read  a  verse  about  and  sung  one  of 
the  old  Psalms,  before  the  impressive 
hush  in  which  the  father  off*ered  prayer. 
How  grand  would  be  the  swell  of  sound 
when  a  whole  village  was  going  on  its 
knees  before  God  ?  ” 


Grace  in  time  will  be  glory  in  eternity. 
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SEPTEMBER  23.  EESSON  XXXTIII. 


1877. 


Seventeenth  Sunday  after 

PRE-EMINENCE  IN 

35.  f  And  James  and  Jolin,  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  come  unto  him,  saying,  Master,  we  would 
thou  shouldest  do  for  us  whatsoever  we  shall 
desire. 

36.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  would  ye 
that  I  should  do  for  yi  u  ? 

37.  They  said  unto  him,  Grant  unto  us  that 
we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory. 

38.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not 
what  ye  ask :  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 
drink  of?  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with  ? 

39.  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  oan.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be  baptized : 

40.  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my 


Trinity.  Marie  x.  35-4.'). 

Christ’s  kingdom. 

left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give ;  but  it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared. 

41.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it^  they  began 
to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  John. 

42.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him^  and  saith 
unto  them.  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  ac¬ 
counted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship  over  them ;  and  their  great  ones  exercise 
authority  upon  them. 

43.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you :  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be 
your  minister: 

44.  And  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chief- 
est,  shall  be  servant  of  all. 

45.  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  was  the  subject  of  last  Sunday’s  lesson  ? 
Of  what  does  to-day's  lesson  treat? 

Vers.  35,  36.  Who  were  James  and  John? 
To  whom  did  they  come  ?  What  did  they  say  ? 
What  did  Jesus  say  in  return  ? 

37,  38.  What  was  the  desire  of  the  two  dis¬ 
ciples  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  sit,  one  on 
thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand  f 
What  did  they  mean  by  in  thy  glory  f  What 
probably  led  these  disciples  to  make  this  re¬ 
quest?  What  did  Jesus  say  to  them  in  reply  ? 
Why  did  they  not  know  what  they  asked? 
What  cup  and  what  baptism  did  Jesus  refer 
to? 

39,  40.  What  reply  did  the  two  disciples 
make?  What  did  Jesus  then  say  to  them? 
Were  these  words  of  Jesus  fulfilled  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  life  of  these  disciples?  What  fur¬ 


ther  did  Jesus  say  to  them?  What  did  He 
mean  by  this? 

41-43.  Who  were  displeased  with  James  and 
John?  What  ten  are  meant?  Canyon  give 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  ?  What  did 
Jesus  now  do  ?  What  did  He  say  to  them  ? 
Who  were  the  Gentiles  ?  Whom  do  they  now 
represent?  Is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
of  this  world  act  the  way  in  which  the  children 
of  God  should  act  ? 

44,  45.  What  must  those  do  who  would  be 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  shall  he  the  servant  of  all  f  For 
what  did  the  Son  of  man  come  into  the  world  ? 
Who  is  the  Son  of  man  ?  When  did  He  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ?  Should  the  same 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  be  also  in  us  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXXVIII.  Lord's  Ba/y. 


103.  What  doth  God  require  in  tho  fourth 
command  ? 

First,  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the 
schools  be  maintained:  and  that  1,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  rest,  dili¬ 
gently  frequent  the  Church  of  God,  to  hear  His 
word,  to  use  the  Sacraments,  publicly  to  call 


upon  the  Lord,  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  becomes  a  Christian.  Secondly, 
that  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  cease  from  my 
evil  works,  and  yield  myself  to  the  Lord,  to 
work  by  His  Holy  Spirit  in  me,  and  thus  begin 
in  this  life  the  eternal  sabbath. 


1.  Let  saints  below  in  concert  sing 

With  those  to  glory  gone : 

Fof  all  the  servants  of  our  King 
In  earth  and  heaven  are  one. 

2.  One  family — we  dwell  in  Him — 

One  Church,  above,  beneath. 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream. 
The  narrow  stream  of  death : 


3.  One  army  of  the  living  God, 

To  His  command  we  bow  ; 

Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood. 
And  part  are  crossing  now. 

4.  Some  to  their  everlasting  home 

This  solemn  moment  fly ; 

And  we  are  to  the  margin  come, 

And  soon  expect  to  die. 
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Comments. — The  request  of  which 
we  have  an  account  in  these  words  was 
made  as  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
feast  of  the  passover.  Just  a  short  time 
before,  the  Lord  had  informed  the 
chosen  twelve  of  His  approaching  death 
and  resurrection  in  plain  and  definite 
terms.  Their  hearts,  however,  were  so 
excited  with  mistaken  Messianic  hopes 
that  they  could  not  properly  apprehend 
His  meaning,  and  consequently,  while 
He  was  thinking  of  the  Cross,  they  were 
dreaming  of  crowns.  Hence  the  un¬ 
timely  and  unspiritual  request  which 
the  evangelist  records.  In  His  reply, 
J esus  kindly  seeks  to  correct  the  errone¬ 
ous  views  of  His  chosen  followers.  The 
passage  as  a  whole  treats  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  for  pre-eminence  in 
Christ’s  kingdom. 

35,  36.  And  James  and  John,  etc. — 
The  mother  of  these  two  disciples  was 
Salome,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  These  two  disciples  accordingly 
were  cousins  of  Jesus.  The  relation¬ 
ship  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
Lord  may  account  in  part  for  their  bold¬ 
ness  in  making  the  request  they  did. 
Master,  we  would  that  thou  should est  do 
for  us,  etc.  According  to  Matthew, 
Salome  presented  this  request  for  her 
sons.  The  two  accounts  are  not  in  any 
respect  contradictory,  but  only  supple¬ 
ment  each  other.  The  way  in  which 
the  disciples  approached  Jesus  shows 
that  they  were  very  desirous  to  have 
their  request  granted. 

37,  38.  That  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand. 
To  sit  on  the  right  and  to  sit  on  the  left 
hand  was  to  occupy  the  places  of  highest 
honor.  Li  thy  glory.  That  is,  in  thy 
kingdom  when  it  is  established  in  all 
its  splendor  and  glory.  What  the  two 
disciples  desired  was  to  be  assigned  the 
highest  position  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
They  were  probably  prompted  to  make 
the  request  they  did  by  the  ambition 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  mingled, 
at  the  same  time  however,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  be  always  near  Jesus  because 
of  their  love  for  Him.  Ye  know  not 
ivhat  ye  ask.  Through  ignorance  of  the 
immediate  future  and  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
they  had  no  idea  of  what  all  was  in¬ 


volved  in  their  request.  In  their  blind¬ 
ness  they  had  literally  asked  for  the 
position  occupied  in  shame  and  anguish 
by  the  two  malefactors  who  were  cruci¬ 
fied  with  Jesus.  Thus,  still  through 
ignorance,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  too 
frequently  seek  for  themselves  what  is 
undesirable  and  unbecoming.  Can  ye 
drink  of  the  cup,  etc.  The  w’ords  cup 
and  baptism  are  here  used  metaphori¬ 
cally  to  designate  sufiTeriugs  and  death. 
The  meaning  of  the  Saviour’s  question 
is :  Can  ye  endure  the  inexpressible 
anguish,  and  the  painful  and  ignomini¬ 
ous  death  I  have  to  endure? 

39,  40.  We  can.  This  bold  answer, 
like  their  request,  was  in  part  the  result 
of  ignorance.  Though  they  did  not 
misunderstand  the  question  of  their 
Lord,  yet  they  under-estimated  the 
greatness  of  sin  within  them  and  the 
greatness  of  the  struggle  in  w'hich  they 
were  engaged.  Had  they  fully  realized 
these  things  they  would  not  so  unquali¬ 
fiedly  have  said.  We  can.  Ye  shall  in¬ 
deed  drink.  That  is,  ye  shall  follow  me 
in  my  sufferings.  This  prediction  W’as 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  these  disciples.  They  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  fellowship  of  suffering  with 
Christ.  James  sealed  his  testimony  to 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  with  his  blood 
(Acts  12:2),  and  although  John  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age  and  died  a 
natural  death,  yet  he  endured  many 
and  severe  outward  sufferings  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  and  in  spirit  was  a  mar¬ 
tyr  in  the  deepest  and  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  For  whom  it  is  prepared. 
In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  position  is 
not  arbitrarily  assigned,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  this  world,  but  it  is 
only  given  according  to  laws  eternally 
prescribed  by  God.  The  place  any  one 
will  occupy  in  this  kingdom  will  be  only 
that  for  which  he  is  thoroughly  fitted 
and  prepared. 

41,  43.  The  ten.  That  is  the  ten 
remaining  of  the  twelve  chief  disciples 
of  the  Lord.  The  names  of  the  twelve 
were,  Simon  Peter,  James,  John,  An¬ 
drew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew, 
Thomas,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
Thaddeus  also  called  Judas,  and  Leb- 
bens,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot 
Mucked ispleased.  The  ten  were  greatly 
displeased  that  James  and  John  should 
seek  for  themselves,  in  the  way  they  did. 
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the  highest  rank.  Their  displeasure 
had  its  root  in  the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  the  request  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  was  associated  likewise  with  errone¬ 
ous  views  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Hence  Christ  called  the  m  to 
Him  and  instructed  them  in  reference 
to  the  gaining  of  pre-eminence  in  this 
kingdom. 

They  ivhich  are  accounted  to  rule. 
Those  who  bear  the  title  and  are  known 
as  rulers.  Gentiles.  In  the  the  time 
of  Christ  all  v/ho  were  not  Jews  were 
called  Gentiles.  The  Jews  represented 
the  children  of  God,  the  Gentiles  the 
children  of  this  world.  Exercise  lord- 
ship.  Bj  physical  power  and  might 
enforce  law  and  compel  men  to  obey 
and  serve  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be 
among  you,  etc.  The  order  of  things 
with  Christ  is  dijfferent  from  that  in  this 
world.  In  His  kingdom  greatness  is 
not  attained  by  the  power  of  outward 
force  and  restraint  but  by  the  power  of 
love  and  freedom,  not  by  being  served, 
but  by  serving.  If  we  would  secure 
honor  from  Christ  we  must,  therefore, 
act  very  differently  from  what  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world  do  to  secure  its  honor. 
We  must  act  not  selfishly,  but  lovingly. 

44,  45.  Whoever  of  you  will  he  the 
chief est,  etc  He  that  would  obtain  the 
highest  position  with  Christ  must  be  the 
servant  of  all,  that  is,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  all,  in  leading  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in 
helping  them  to  secure  eternal  blessed¬ 
ness  and  glory.  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto.  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  not  to  exercise  authority 
by  external  means,  and  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  this  life,  but  to  serve  men  by 
being  obedient  in  all  things  even  unto 
death,  and  by  thus  delivering  those  who 
believe  in  Him  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  death.  To  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.  He  did  this  when  He  died 
on  the  Cross.  Jesus  thus  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  Himself,  because  He  is  the 
pattern  of  His  disciples.  The  same 
mind  which  was  in  Him  should  also  be 
in  us. 


'  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
connected  with  the  Holy  Land  is  the 
fact  that  one  meets  everywhere  in  daily 
life  the  things  that  illustrate  the  word  of 
the  Lord — the  Holy  Bible.  The  streets 


of  Jerusalem  are  very  narrow,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  go  out  at  night  without 
a  light.  Throw  open  your  lattice  in  the 
evening  and  look  out,  you  will  see  what 
seem  to  be  little  stars  twinkling  on  the 
pavement.  You  will  hear  the  clatter  of 
sandals,  as  the  late  traveler  rattles  along. 
As  the  person  approaches,  you  will  see 
that  he  has  a  little  lamp  fastened  to  the 
foot  to  make  his  step  a  safe  one.  In  an 
instant  there  comes  to  your  memory  the 
passage,  written  in  that  city,  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  “  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.” 
Ps.  cxix.  105. 


Ejaculatory  Prayer. — Dr  'An¬ 
drew  Bonar  tells  us  that  McCheyne  had 
constantly  on  his  lips  that  mighty,  ar¬ 
rowy  prayer  of  Rowland  Hill,  “  Master 
help !  ”  This  was  in  part  the  secret  of 
his  power  as  a  minister  of  the  cross — a 
power  that  is  felt  far  and  wide  to  this 
day  and  that  will  be  felt  by  thousands 
yet  unborn.  This  habit  of  sending  up 
the  soul  continually  in  prayer,  not  only 
in  the  closet,  but  in  the  interests  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  we  walk  by  the  way,  is  the 
secret  of  what  the  apostle  means  by 
“  praying  always.”  There  is  meaning 
and  rich  instruction  in  the  verse : 

Once  I  sought  a  time  and  place 
For  solitude  and  prayer  ; 

But  now  where’er  I  find  Thy  face, 

I  find  a  closet  there ! 


A  LITTLE  girl-baby  was  cruelly  cast 
out  by  her  parents  to  perish,  in  South 
India.  A  missionary  saved  her  from 
death,  by  taking  her  in  and  tenderly 
nursing  her.  The  child,  when  put  to 
school,  showed  remarkably  good  sense. 
Seeing  a  carpenter  carving  an  idol  out 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  she  asked  him  what 
he  was  making,  and  what  for. 

“  To  be  my  god,”  he  replied,  “  for  me 
to  worship.” 

“  You  man,”  the  child  answered,  “  you 
cut,  cut,  cut,  and  you  make  it,  and  you 
worship  it.  Why,  you  make  it,  and  it 
ought  to  worship  you  !  ” 


Kindness  is  the  music  of  good-will  to 
men,  and  on  the  harp  the  smallest  fin¬ 
gers  may  play  Heaven’s  sweetest  tunes 
on  earth. 
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Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Duke  ix.  18-26. 


CONFESSING  CHRIST. 


18.  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  alone 
araying,  his  disciples  were  with  him  ;  and  he 

sked  them,  saying,  Whom  say  the  people  that 

am  ? 

19.  They  answering  said,  John  the  Baptist; 
b  t  some  say,  Elias ;  and  others  say,  that  one 
of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again. 

20.  He  said  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am  ?  Peter  answering  said,  The  Christ 
of  God. 

21.  And  he  straitly  charged  them,  and  com¬ 
manded  them,  to  tell  no  man  that  thing ; 

22.  Saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many 
things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief 


priests  and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and  be  raised 
the  third  day. 

23.  %  And  he  said  to  them  all.  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me. 

24.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it :  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,  the  same  shall  save  it. 

25.  For  what  is  a  man  advantage<l,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be 
cast  away  ? 

26.  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own 
glory,  and  in  his  Father’s,  and  of  the  holy  angels. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  have  we  an  account  in  the  first  part 
of  this  lesson  ?  Of  what  may  the  lesson  as  a 
whole  be  said  to  treat? 

Vers.  18,  19.  What  are  we  here  told  Jesus 
was  engaged  in  ?  Did  He  often  thus  engage  in 
prayer  ?  What  does  this  teach  us  ?  What 
did  Jesus  ask  His  disciples?  What  did  they 
answering  say  ?  What  did  the  people  mean 
when  they  said  that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  ? 
Who  is  meant  by  Elias  t 

20-22.  What  did  Jesus  now  ask  them  ?  What 
did  Peter  answer?  What  did  he  mean  by  this ? 
What  did  Jesus  straitly  charge  them  ?  What 
do  you  understand  by  straitly?  Why  did  He 
thus  charge  them  ?  What  did  He  say  concern¬ 
ing  the  Son  of  man?  Was  what  He  here 
foretells  actually  fulfilled?  When  was  it  ful¬ 
filled? 


23,  24.  What  did  He  say  to  them  all  ?  What 
is  it  to  deny  ourselves  ?  How  must  we  take  up 
our  cross?  How  must  we  act  if  we  would 
follow  Him  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  whoso¬ 
ever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  f  What  the 
meaning  of  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  save  it  f 

25,  26.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  us  to 
gain  the  whole  world  if  we  lose  ourself  or  be 
cast  away  ?  Why  not  ?  What  does  Jesus  say 
will  follow  if  we  be  ashamed  of  Him  ?  What 
is  it  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  ?  When  will  Christ 
come  in  His  glory  ?  What  will  take  place 
then?  Can  Christians  enter  upon  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  the  blessedness  and  glory  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  before  Christ 
comes  in  His  glory  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXXIX.  Lord's  Day, 


104.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  fifth  com¬ 
mand? 

That  I  show  all  honor,  love  and  fidelity,  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  all  in  authority  over 
me,  and  submit  myself  to  their  good  instruc¬ 


tion  and  correction  with  due  obedience;  and 
also  patiently  bear  with  their  weakness  and 
infirmities,  since  it  pleases  God  to  govern  us  by 
their  hand. 


1.  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord, 

And  let  our  loys  be  known  ; 

Join  in  a  song  with  sweet  accord. 
And  thus  surround  the  throne. 

2.  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 

That  never  knew  our  God  ; 

But  favorites  of  the  heavenly  King 
May  speak  their  joys  abroad. 

3 .  The  men  of  grace  have  found 

Glory  begun  below : 


Celestial  fruits  on  earthly  ground 
From  faith  and  hope  may  grow. 

4.  The  hill  of  Zion  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets, 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields 
Or  walk  the  golden  streets. 

5.  Then  let  our’ songs  abound, 

And  every  tear  be  dry  ; 

We’re  marching  through  Immanuel’s 
ground, 

To  fairer  worlds  on  high. 
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Comments. — In  the  first  part  of  this 
lesson  Christ  questions  the  disciples 
with  reference  to  Himself.  The  object 
of  this  questioning  was  no  doubt  to 
prepare  them  for  the  following  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  lesson  as  a  whole  treats  of 
Confessing  Christ. 

18,  19.  He  was  alone ^  'praying.  Jesus 
was  thus  often  engaged.  From  this 
fact  we  learn  the  importance  of  prayer. 
If  it  was  advantageous  and  necessary  for 
our  Lord  to  pray,  it  must  be  advanta¬ 
geous  and  necessary  for  us  to  do  so  also. 
Whom  say  the  people  that  I  amf  The 
object  of  this  question  was  undoubtedly 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  following 
question,  and  to  awaken  the  disciples  to 
profounder  views  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Son  ol  man.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Baptist  had  made  a  marked  impression 
in  his  day.  As  his  labors  had  come  to 
an  end  before  Jesus  came  very  promin¬ 
ently  before  the  people,  some  were  led 
to  suppose  when  Jesus  began  to  attract 
great  attention,  that  He  was  John  risen 
from  the  dead.  Elias,  that  is  Elijah. 
See  Mai.  iv.  5.  One  of  the  old  prophets. 
F rom  Micah  v.  5,  and  from  other  passages 
the  Jews  inferred  that  about  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  some  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  prophets  would  appear 
again.  All  the  people  recognized  in 
Jesus  an  extraordinary  character,  but 
they  would  not  receive  Him  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  because  He  was  not  such  an  one 
as  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  be. 

20-22.  Bat  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  f 
Christ  would  know  what  His  disciples 
think  of  Him,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  have  right 
views  concerning  Him.  The  Christ  of 
God.  That  is  the  promised  and  looked 
for  Messiah.  The  disciples  recognized 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the 
Son  of  man.  That  we  should  thus  ap¬ 
prehend  Jesus,  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
terence  if  we  would  be  saved.  See 
1  John  iv.  2,  3.  Straitly,  that  is  imme¬ 
diately.  Commanded  them  to  tell  no 
man.  He  thus  commanded  them,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  were  not  prepared  for 
this  announcement,  and  therefore  to 
make  it  would  have  done  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  It  is  never  wise  to 
force  on  the  attention  of  people  what 
they  are  not  prepared  to  receive,  no 
matter  how  true  or  important  it  may 
be.  The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many 


things,  etc.  This  instruction  concerning 
His  approaching  sufierings,  death  and 
resurrection,  is  now  imparted  by  Jesus 
to  His  disciples,  because  they  have  be¬ 
come  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  have 
need  of  it  in  order  to  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  faith.  What  Jesus 
foretold  them  was  literally  fulfilled 
somewhat  later. 

23,  24.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me. 
If  we  would  be  true  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  we  must  deny  ourselves,  that  is 
deprive  ourselves  of  those  things  which 
are  not  proper  or  good  for  us,  but  which 
our  hearts  nevertheless  desire,  and  take 
up  onr  cross  daily,  that  is,  be  ever  ready 
to  sufier  and  even  die,  if  need  be,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  and  folloiv  Him  in 
avoiding  sin,  doing  right,  and  suffering 
for  the  right.  Whosoever  will  save  His 
life  shall  lose  it.  The  meaning  of  these 
words  is,  that  if  we  prefer  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  this  present 
world  rather  than  to  deny  ourselves 
these  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  we  shall 
destroy  our  spiritual  life,  and  subject 
ourselves  to  endless  misery.  Whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save 
it.  If  we  are  willing  to  forego  the 
worldly  enjoyments  of  this  present 
life,  and  ready  to  suffer  and  die  for 
Christ,  then  shall  our  spiritual  life  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death — and  we  be  fitted  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  eternal  blessedness  and  glory. 

25,  26.  }Vhat  is  a  man  advantaged, 
etc.  The  possession  of  the  whole  world, 
if  we  could  secure  it,  would  be  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  soul,  be¬ 
cause  at  most  we  could  retain  such  pos¬ 
session  only  for  a  few  years,  and  it  could 
really  add  but  little  or  nothing  to  our 
enjoyment.  Ashamed  oj  me.  Those  are 
ashamed  of  Jesus  who  refuse  to  own 
Him  and  openly  acknowledge  Him  as 
their  Lord.  Of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed.  He  will  not  own  him  as  a 
follower  of  His,  or  as  one  entitled  to 
share  in  the  blessedness  and  glory  of 
His  People.  When  He  shall  come  in 
His  oivn  glory.  Jesus  will  come  in  His 
own  glory,  when  He  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  world  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  Then  will  His  kingdom 
be  fully  established,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  His  followers  enter  upon 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings.and 
glories  which  He  has  prepared  for  them. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 


AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

AND  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music.  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  stvle 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  $30.00  per  hundred  copies. 


DR.  B.  BATJSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  way.side, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


RET.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSELL’S  WORK, 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Peformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467  ‘ 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  procure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 


RET.  DR.  HARBAUGH-S  WORKS. 


>( 

ii 


These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “Heaven,”  “Heavenly  Kecognition, 
Heaveni,y  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Woman,”  “Union  with  the  Churuh, 
Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnf.st,”  “ Christological  Theology,”  “Harfe, 


(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 


ADDITIONAL. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church. in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  reipiisites  for  Sunday  8chool.'<, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
[uiblished  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertisetl  price. 


All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Purlication  Hoard,  as 
gi^i  above. 
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Devoted,  to  tlie  Social,  Diterary  and  Religions  Interests  of  Yonng 
iVEen  and  Ladies,  and  to  tlie  Snnday-Scliool  Canse. 


Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Guardian  enters  upon  its  XXVIIIth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1877. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto: — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  reading  matter,  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
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The  Modern  Antichrist. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He  is  antichrist,  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son”  (lJohn2: 
22.) 

In  Europe,  where  Church  and  State 
are  united,  there  is  a  so-called  State  or 
National  Church.  Thus  we  have  the 
Church  of  England,  the  (Catholic) 
Church  of  France,  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany.  Unlike  separate 
denominations,  these  National  Churches 
have  a  very  broad  platform.  English 
Episcopal ianism  and  French  Catholi¬ 
cism  harbor  within  their  respective  folds 
rank  and  outspoken  infidels,  no  less 
than  uncompromising  and  rigid  church¬ 
men.  Thus,  too,  the  National  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  of  the  German  Empire,  has 
even  among  its  clergy  and  theologians  a 
large  and  influential  class  of  outspoken 
unbelievers.  These  National  Churches 
are  far  more  helpless  than  denomina¬ 
tional  bodies.  The  latter  can  directly 
arraign,  convict  and  expel  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  element.  The  former  can  only  en¬ 
force  discipline  by  arraigning  alleged 
heretics  before  Parliament,  or  some  other 
civil  court.  Such  a  tribunal,  often  com¬ 
posed  of  irreligious  men  of  the  world,  is 
poorly  adapted  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
questions  of  Theology. 

Originally  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany  was  constituted  of  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  This  was  done  in  1817,  by 
the  then  pious  and  well-meaning  King 
of  Prussia.  For  a  period  of  forty  years 
this  has  been  the  State  Church  of  Prussia, 
and  for  ten  years  past  it  has  been  that  of 
the  German  Empire. 

The  Emperor  is  the  highest  officer  or 
head  of  this  Church.  Under  him  is  the 
Minister,  of  Cultus,  who  has  the  general 
supervision  of  Church  aflairs  in  the 
Empire.  This  office  is  at  present  filled 
by  Minister  Falk,  who  is  regarded  as 


holding  lax  views  on  points  of  doctrine, 
and  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
“  FreeThinkeis^'  or  Rationalistic  party. 
This  party  does  not  believe  in  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  holds  that 
man  is  his  own  redeemer.  The  majority 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  is  more  or 
less  in  sympathy  with  this  party.  For, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  every  one  had  to 
be  baptized  and  confirmed  in  order  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  nation.  Thus 
unbelievers,  who  even  ridiculed  Christ¬ 
ianity,  had  their  children  baptized  and 
confirmed  so  as  to  secure  to  them  their 
civil  rights.  In  this  way  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  been  cro^vded  with  unbe¬ 
lievers.  Its  universities  abound  with 
free-thinking  Professors,  who  regard  and 
treat  the  Bible  as  a  fallible  human  com¬ 
position.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
German  pulpit  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  As  with  the 
Church  of  England,  there  seems  to  be 
no  authority  or  power  anywhere,  to 
purge  the  Church  of  this  autichristian 
element. 

Every  district  of  the  German  Church 
is  presided  over  by  a  certain  ecclesias¬ 
tical  council  called  Ober  Kirchenrath, 
composed  of  clergymen  selected  by  the 
government.  Of  late  years  regular 
meetings  of  Synods  are  held,  where 
questions  of  doctrine  and  Church  work 
are  discussed.  These  bodies,  however, 
have  no  power  to  effict  any  changes  in 
doctrine  or  Church  government. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  last  a  large 
synodical  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
Churches  of  Berlin.  Hitherto  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed  formed  a  part  of  every  regu¬ 
lar  religious  service  in  the  Evangelical 
Church.  Every  pastor  has  been  obliged 
to  confess  this  to  God,  with  his  congre¬ 
gation.  At  the  above  Synod  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity  to  expunge  the  creed  from  their  ser¬ 
vice.  Bitter  speeches,  bordering  on 
blasphemy,  W'ere  made  against  it.  Not 
only  its  doctrine  in  general  but  our 
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Saviour  was  denounced  by  these  irrever¬ 
ent  and  undisguised  assaults  upon 
Christ.  Some  good  men  were  so  horri¬ 
fied  that  they  could  scarcely  remain  in 
the  Assembly.  Dr.  Hegel,  President 
of  the  Berlin  Ober  Kirchenrath,  an 
earnest  and  devout  Christian,  could  not 
endure  to  see  his  Lord  and  Master  thus 
crucified  afresh.  He  felt  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  withdraw  from  his  office, 
and  sent  his  resignation  to  the  proper 
official.  The  Emperor  refused  to  accept 
it,  and  wrote  him  the  following  letter  : 

“  When  I  received  the  deputation  of  the 
General  Synod  I  used  the  following  language  : 
‘  It  is  above  all  important  that  the  Church 
continue  steadfast  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  Upon  this  foundation  I 
stand  ;  upon  this  faith  I  have  been  baptized 
and  confirmed.  And  no  power  can  constrain 
me  to  depart  from  it.  Any  objections  made  to 
my  position  in  this  matter  I  shall  at  all  times 
repel.’ 

“  ‘  Thus,  continued  the  Emperor,  ‘  I  have 
publicly  and  most  decidedly  professed  my  faith 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  upon  which  not  only 
I  for  my  own  person,  but  my  ancestors  and  the 
members  of  my  house  have  been  baptized  and 
confirmed.  At  a  time  when,  as  was  recently 
done  by  one  of  the  synodical  organs  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  capital,  infidelity 
should  go  so  far  as  publicly  to  attempt  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  xCpostles’  Creed,  I  cannot  afford  to 
allow  officers  to  withdraw  from  their  post, 
whose  strict  adherence  to  the  faith  is  well 
known.  Such  a  course  would  produce  confu¬ 
sion  among  my  people.  1  hope  that  you  will 
respond  to  the  confidence  which  I  express  in 
you  by  this  decision,  by  complying  with  the 
laws  I  have  promulged  for  the  Evangelical 
Church.” 

This  is  a  grand  confession.  Over 
agpfinst  the  howling  of  the  unbelieving 
horde,  this  grey-headed  Landes  Vater 
of  eighty-one  years  of  age,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  confesses  his  faith 
in  his  Saviour. 

In  the  face  of  ridicule  and  cutting 
sarcasm  a  number  of  Germany’s  best 
men  publicly  defended  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.” 

Lr.  Kbgel,  court  preacher  in  Berlin, 
an  eloquent  defender  of  the  truth,  spoke 
words  whose  clear  ringing  music  can 
only  be  fully  heard  in  the  matchless 
German  tongue.  He  referred  to  the  in¬ 
fidel  position  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  who  said  :  “  In  my  kingdom  every 
man  can  be  saved  in  his  own  fashion.” 
It  seemed  somewhat  strange  to  him  that 
the  friends  of  this  movement  should  de¬ 


mand  that  the  reading  “  of  the  Creed 
should  be  removed  from  the  service  and 
the  liturgical  forms.”  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
men,  have  they  with  design  chosen  this 
word  “read?”  A  Creed  is  confessed 
and  witnessed,  not  simply  “read.” 

“  I  can  not  at  this  moment  find  words 
to  express  my  emotion  of,  surely  not  the 
worst  part  of,  my  inner  being.  I  have 
been  told  that  what  I  learnecl  as  a  boy, 
what  I  wrestled  for  as  a  youth, 'preached 
as  a  man  from  the  pulpit  and  at  the 
graves  of  the  departed,  is  a  soul-destroy¬ 
ing  delusion.” 

“One  of  the  most  liberal”  (most 
rationalistic)  “  members  of  this  body 
once  said  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
circle  of  people,”  “You  are  right.  A 
Church  which  has  no  longer  a  Creed,  is 
no  longer  a  Church.”  “Faith  demands 
a  Creed.  Unity  of  doctrine  and  purity 
of  doctrine  are  alike  necessary.  What 
is  left  of  the  confirmation  service  if  you 
remove  from  it  the  Apostles’  Creed  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands?  You,  gentle¬ 
men,  do  not  simply  aim  to  remove  the 
reading  of  the  Creed,  but  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  confession.  It  has  here 
been  said  that  this  banner  of  our  faith 
(the  Creed)  is  pierced  by  the  bullets  of 
many  battles,  and  has  an  inscription 
which  no  one  can  read.  Gentlemen, 
under  this  banner  no  battle  has  ever 
been  lost.  Touch  not  the  flag  of  the 
King  of  kings.  We  have  not  yet  re,^ched 
the  end  of  days.  In  this  Creed  it  is 
written,  ‘He  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,’  to  judge,  as 
well  those  who  would  abolish  Llis  confes¬ 
sion,  as  those  of  us  who  stand  upon  the 
same,  and  are  prepared  to  die  for  it.” 

“They  call  me  a  court  preacher.  But. 
since  entering  upon  this  office  I  have 
visited  and  felt  officially  at  home  in 
the  house  of  the  poor  man.  I  say  this 
not  boastfully,  but  because  people  so 
readily  regard  a  court  preacher  as  one 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  And  I  can  not  admit, 
what  is  here  claimed,  that  the  best  part 
of  society,  the  most  Christian  and  the 
most  noble,  belongs  to  the  opponents  of 
the  Creed.  We  have  been  asked  whether 
one  and  the  same  Liturgy  should  be  used 
among  the  lowly  people  of  a  village 
Church  and  those  of  the  Berlin  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Gentlemen,  there  are  such  deep, 
clashing  contradictions  in  life,  such  an 
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intense  bUterness  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  that  we  should  thank  Gi»d  upon 
our  knees  for  giving  us  a  bond  of  union, 
which  can  unite  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  bond  is  the  i 
confession  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour  of  our  Creed,  who  calls  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  Himself.” 

“Gentlemen,  tell  me  not  that  I  speak 
too  much  as  a  pastor;  I  speak  to  you  as 
a  simple  Christian.  Let  us  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
We  have  been  told  by  one  of  our  op¬ 
ponents  that  he  would  ‘fling  the  spark 
into  the  powder  keg.’  Perhaps  he 
brought  the  keg  with  him.  And  this 
we  have  been  told  twice  to-day.  It  is 
not  wise  to  speak  thus.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  not  come  here  to  throw  a  spark 
into  the  powder  keg ;  but  just  as  little 
will  I  suffer  a  torch  to  be  flung  into  the 
temple  of  God.” 

Court  preacher,  Dr.  Bauer,  said  among 
other  things  that  the  Church  is  not  a 
school  of  disputation,  but  a  communion 
of  believrrs.  Two  things  must  always 
go  together;  the  faith  which  is  believed, 
and  the  faith  with  which  we  believe,  with 
which  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
facts  of  the  gospel  to  our  personal  salva¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  forget  the  rock  out  of 
which  we  are  hewn.  The  Creed  con¬ 
tains  not  a  word  which  the  Apostles  did 
not  preach.  It  is  nothing  else  but  the 
simplest  reproduction  ot'  apostolic  doc¬ 
trine.  By  removing  this  from  our  ser¬ 
vice  we  simply  declare  that  we  will  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  out 
of  which  all  that  the  Creed  contains  is 
taken. 

This  Berlin  vote  against  the  Creed  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  the 
Antichrist  of  whom  John  speaks.  It 
expresses  a  bitter  opposition  to  our  bles¬ 
sed  Saviour,  which  is  not  confined  to 
Europe.  It  has  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  in  our  own  communities.  We  praise 
God  for  giving  grace  to  Germany’s  aged 
Emperor,  thus  valiantly  to  confess  our 
Saviour,  not  only  before  his  empire,  but 
before  the  whole  world. 

In  our  Sunday  Schools  and  congrega¬ 
tions  the  Creed  should  not  simply  be 
read  or  repeated  mechanically  by  rote  ; 
it  should  be  confessed  with  the  heart. 
The  children  ought  to  commit  it  to  mem¬ 
ory.  Through  the  teaching  and  training 
of  the  home  and  of  the  Sunday  School 


they  ought  to  be  imbued  with  its  s[)irit 
and  life.  Next  to  the  Bible  it  is  the 
oldest,  shortest,  clearest  and  most  simple 
form  of  doctrine  and  faith  which  we 
have.  May  the  Lord  richly  ble-^s  its 
use,  and  teach  us  all  to  believe  with  the 
heart  unto  righteousness. 


The  Sorrows  and  Joys  of  Women  and 

of  Men. 


BY  REV.  J.  O.  JOHNSTON. 


The  first  person  to  whom  our  Saviour 
manifested  Himself  after  the  Ilesurrec- 
tion  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  His 
second  appearance  was  to  the  other 
women.  His  first  words  after  the  joy¬ 
ful  event,  were,  ‘•’Woman,  why  w^eepest 
thou?”  This  inquiry  may  be  taken  in 
a  general  sense,  as  addressed  to  all 
women:  “  Why  weep  ye?’’ 

The  causes  of  her  weeping  are  many. 
The  first  is  given  in  Gen.  3:  16.  ‘’  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow.”  It  p^'O- 
ceeds  from  her  yielding  to  temptation. 
Of  this  primal  pain  and  sorrow  we  need 
not  speak  in  particular,  as  it  is  \vell 
known. 

Another  source  is  the  danger  which  be¬ 
sets  her  offspring;  “I  will  put  enmity 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.'’  Woman 
sees  her  children  attacked  by  an  enemy. 
Besides  their  subjection  to  sickness,  suf¬ 
fering  and  death,  they  are  also  tempted 
to  go  astray,  even  in  early  youth.  One 
of  the  chief  sorrows  of  mothers  is  the 
straying  of  sons  and  daughters.  What 
family  is  there  that  is  free  from  trouble 
on  this  account?  Children,  whilst  un¬ 
der  the  family  roof,  are  a  cause  of  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  to  her,  but  of  still  greater 
when  away  from  home. 

Woman’s  “heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,”  and  men  seldom  concern 
themselves  much  about  it.  Careless, 
hardened,  wicked  husbands  are  a  stUud- 
ing  answer  to  the  question  ;  “Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?  ’ 

But  estrangement  and  separation  from 
her  God  and  Maker  was  Eve’s  greatest 
sorrow,  and  the  same  is  true  of  her 
daughters.  ]Mary  Magdalene’s  ans  ver 
was :  “  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord." 
The  human  race  was  made  for  com¬ 
munion  with  its  Creator.  This  depend¬ 
ence  upon  God  is  greater  in  woinau  than 
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in  man.  He  feels  more  independent, 
and  goes  abroad,  seeking  happiness  any 
and  everywhere.  But  woman,  in  the 
retirement  and  quiet  of  the  household, 
is  not  happy,  unless  in  God.  Her  sor¬ 
row  is  great  indeed,  if  her  “Lord  be 
taken  away.” 

These  remarks  answer,  in  a  general 
way,  the  question :  “  Woman,  why  weep- 
est  thou  ?” 

Her  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  has, 
however,  provided  a  remedy  for  her 
sorrow,  and  has  given  her  a  source  of 
constant  joy.  To  the  women  Christ  says : 
“All  hail!  Be  not  afraid!” 

Her  joy  consists  in  the  part  which  her 
sex  has  taken  in  the  redemption  of  the  race 
by  Christ. 

The  first  promise  of  a  Saviour  was 
made  to  woman.  Her  “seed  should 
bruise  the  serpent’s  head.”  Jesus  was 
her  offspring,  but  not  that  of  man. 
The  eternal  God  was  His  Father,  and 
not  a  man. 

This  promise  gave  Eve  her  greatest 
joy.  The  promised  seed  of  woman  ivas 
the  great  hope  of  all  pious  women,  from 
Eve  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Prophecy  also  took  up  the  glad  strain  : 
“Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  son.”  As  sin  had  entered 
through  the  weaker  vessel,  so  should 
redemption.  This  must  have  cheered 
every  true  woman.  A  high  honor  was 
thus  put  upon  her.  Her  sex  was  eleva¬ 
ted,  so  that  every  man  might  look  with 
reverence  and  respect  upon  woman.  His 
own  claim  to  respect  must  depend  upon 
the  regard  in  which  he  holds  the  weaker 


sex. 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  Mary, 
not  to  Joseph.  She  was  the  “  highly- 
favored,”  and  in  her,  the  whole  sex. 
Henceforth  let  all  generations  call 
woman  blessed. 

Then  the  treatment  which  woman  re¬ 
ceived  from  Jesus  is  a  source  of  greatest 
joy.  He  was  ever  attended  by  the 
Marys  and  other  pious  women.  We  do 
not  read  of  one  female  enemy  of  Jesus. 
Call  to  mind  His  treatment  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  His  love  for  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus.  The  first  tidings  of  Christ¬ 
mas  joy  w'ere  communicated  to  woman, 
and  also  of  the  Easter  rejoicings.  The 
women  were  the  first  bearers  of  the 
message  that  Christ  had  risen. 

In  the  Church  also,  woman  finds  her 


happiness.  From  the  beginning  she 
was  placed  on  an  equality  of  privileges 
with  man  in  the  sanctuary:  (Acts 
1:  14).  “  These  all  continued  with  one 

accord  in  prayer,  with  the  women  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.” 

Even  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in 
every  age  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  she  has  certainly  elevated 
woman  in  every  respect.  Women  are 
not  permitted  to  pray  in  a  Moham¬ 
medan  mosque.  That  so-called  religion 
degrades  woman. 

A  distinguished  scientist  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
woman:  “From  little  better,  than  a 
slave,  the  Church  has  raised  the  man’s 
wife  to  be  his  equal;  and  forbidding  him 
to  have  more  than  one,  met  her  recom¬ 
pense  for  those  noble  deeds  in  a  firm 
friend  at  every  fireside.  Discounte¬ 
nancing  all  impure  love,  the  Church  put 
round  that  fireside  the  children  of  one 
mother,  and  made  that  mother  little  less 
than  sacred  in  their  eyes.”* 

In  the  Church  there  is  a  mission  for 
woman.  It  is  her  privilege  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband  to  the  altar ;  it  may 
be,  to  lead  him  there ;  and  to  inspire  her 
children  with  a  devoted  love  to  Christ’s 
spouse.  It  is  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary  that  she  finds  a  cure  for  her 
sorrows,  relief  from  her  burdens,  and 
her  greatest  joy. 

Women,  why  weep  ye?  Grieve  no 
longer.  Your  Lord  is  not  taken  away. 
Woman’s  Friend  has  been  found,  and 
He  says  to  you :  “All  hail !  Be  not 
afraid !” 

But  we  are  burdened  with  sorrows 
and  many  cares.  Our  husbands  are 
unkind  and  cruel.  Our  children  grieve 
our  hearts  by  their  wayward  lives. 

But  Christ  commands  your  husband 
to  love  you,  as  He  loved  the  Church  ; 
and  commands  your  children  to  honor 
and  obey  you  in  the  Lord.  He  is  light¬ 
ening  even  these  burdens. 

Woman,  weepest  thou  still;  Bear 
patiently  thy  many  aches  and  pains  ; 
banish  thy  petty  cares  and  gnawing 
griefs  that  sap  the  mind.  Thy  Saviour 
and  Friend  has  come.  Weep  no  longer. 
So  me  day  thou  shalt  behold  Him,  and  He 
will  wipe  all  tears  from  thine  eyes,  and 
give  thee  “the  oil  oi  joy  for  mourning.*’ 

*  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper. 
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Jesus  taught  men  by  His  startllug 
questions  no  less  than  by  the  truths 
which  He  taught  and  the  revelations 
which  He  mode- 

To  Mary  Magdalene  He  said  :  Wo¬ 
man,  why  weepesi  thou  ?”  To  the  Apos¬ 
tles  He  said  :  “  Why  are  ye  troubled  f 
And  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts  ?” 

In  woman  feeling  predominates.  She 
has  greater  intuition,  stronger  spiritual 
apprehension,  and  hence  is  more  ready 
to  believe  than  man. 

Man  ponders,  thinks,  reasons  and  is 
troubled  on  account  of  difficulties,  and 
consequently  is  prone  to  unbelief.  Christ 
rebukes  men  for  this  skepticism.  “  He 
upbraided  the  eleven  with  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart.” 

In  natural,  earthly  affairs  man  has 
many  troubles.  His  very  position  as 
head  of  the  family  is  a  source  of  per¬ 
plexity,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  provide 
the  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  this  is 
often  a  trying  task. 

The  government  of  the  family  for  its 
best  interests  devolves  largely  upon 
him,  and  fills  him  with  great  anxiety. 

There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  co-ope¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  She  may 
not  properly  confide  in  him  and  inform 
him  of  the  conduct  of  the  children,  so  that 
he  may  rule  intelligently  and  well.  She 
may  keep  things  secret  that  ought  to  be 
known  by  him,  and  may  shield  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  errors,  lest  they  should  be 
punished.  There  may  also  be  undue 
extravagance,  too  much  indulgence  in 
the  fashions  of  the  day  by  the  mother 
and  daughters;  and  the  sons  may  be 
spendthrifts. 

Besides  these  anxieties  are  the  busi¬ 
ness  cares,  causing  loss  of  sleep  and  rest 
— the  rivalries  and  competitions  of  men 
of  his  own  class,  and  the  consequent 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  and  often 
defeats  and  failures.  How  true  is  the 
word :  Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is 

of  few  days,  and/W^  of  trouble!'' 

Besides  these  and  many  other  earthly 
cares,  are  his  troubles  about  spiritual 
things. 

Man  being  prone  to  question  and  to 
hesitate  before  believing,  gives  himself 
unnecessary  trouble.  His  limited  and 
finite  understanding  seeks  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  Infinite  God,  and  fathom  the 
depths  of  His  mysterious  w’orks. 

The  eleven  were  staggered  by  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  Jesus,  the  Risen  One.  ►So 
strange,  wonderful  and  glorious  was  the 
appearance  of  His  glorified  body,  that 
they  were  affrighted  and  terrified.  It 
was  then  Jesus  asked  the  question : 
“  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts?" 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  per¬ 
plexing  questions  is  to  accept  the  words 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  in  an  humble 
and  believing  spirit.  Give  them  credit 
for  being  at  least  honest  and  true  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  truth  ;  and,  in  this  faith, 
make  a  personal  trial,  and  thus  be  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  all  doubt.  Then,  we 
firmly  believe,  all  your  troubles  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Let  no  man  seek  to  see  the  end, 
before  he  makes  a  beginning.  “0  !  taste' 
and  then  ^^see  that  the  Lord  is  good.” 

Men,  “  why  are  ye  troubled  ”  about 
revelation?  God,  who  is  true  and  cannot 
lie,  ha^  given  it  to  us,  and  it  must  be 
the  truth.  It  would  become  you  better 
to  be  concerned  about  your  own  salva¬ 
tion.  Let  your  sins  trouble  you,  and 
let  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  con¬ 
cerning  your  deliverance  from  evil,  but 
you  need  not  be  perplexed  about  the 
truth  of  God  s  word,  the  saving  power 
of  Christ  and  the  illuminating  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


The  Houses  of  God  in  Heathen  Lands. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“Let  ns  take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God 
in  possession.”  Psalm  83:  12. 

In  the  days  of  the  Judges  the  Midia- 
nites  stole  their  bread  from  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  Their  roving  tribes  loitered  about 
along  the  borders  of  Canaan,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  When  the  harvests  were  ripe 
or  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  w’ere 
green  with  pasture,  they  carried  off  the 
former  and  led  their  herds  into  the 
latter.  In  the  days  of  Deborah  and  of 
Gideon  a  great  multitude  over-rau  the 
country.  Often  before  and  since  have 
they  made  similar  thievish  invasions. 
Indeed  they  are  tue  terror  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  of  Esdraelon  to  this  day. 

These  people  poured  into  the  country 
in  the  days  of  Gideon.  They  came  like 
a  vast  army  of  locusts,  such  as  are 
spoken  of  by  Joel.  Their  camels  and 
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countless  tents  covered  the  fair  valleys 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Two  Midia- 
nite  princes — Zeba  and  Zalmunna  were 
their  leaders — were  their  chief  officers ; 
under  these  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  infe¬ 
rior  leaders.  These  four  were  proud 
Midianite  chiefs.  They  were  dressed  in 
scarlet  robes.  On  their  necks  and  ears 
they  wore  precious  rings.  Even  the 
necks  of  their  dromedaries  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  rings.  These,  with  their 
wild  tribes  swept  over  the  land  of  God, 
of  which  Israel  was  the  steward  and 
tenant.  Their  war  cry  was :  ‘  Let  us 
take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God  in 
possession.”  Literally  it  meant  the  joas- 
iuTe8  of  God.  For,  these  roving  tribes 
were  unused  to  fixed  abodes  or  houses. 
They  dwelt  in  movable  tents.  They 
wanted  pastures  for  their  vast  herds. 
These  they  drove  on  to  pasture  grounds 
separated  by  the  Creator  for  the  use  of 
His  chosen  people.  This  separation  gave 
them  a  certain  kind  of  sacredness.  And 
these  chiefs  were  right  in  calling  them 
“  the  houses  ”  or  dwellings  of  God. 

The  enemies  of  God’s  people  usually 
aim  at  the  possession  oif  God’s  house 
or  houses.  Strong-holds,  sacred  places 
and  sacred  utensils  are  objects  of  at¬ 
tack  and  plunder.  The  Philistines  ex¬ 
ulted  over  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of 
the  covenant  although  afterwards  they 
strove  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  taking  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  were  the 
greatest  prizes  which  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians  and  Pomans  could  capture. 
When  the  Roman  conqueror  gained  the 
first  sight  of  the  holiest  of  holies,  he 
expressed  surprise  that  it  was  empty  ; 
that  it  had  no  idol  images  and  other  visi¬ 
ble  objects  of  worship.  No  object  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Titus  at  Rome 
was  so  much  prized  and  applauded  as 
the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Temple,  in  which 
God  had  dwelt  for  centuries. 

This  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  God’s 
enemies.  They  have  aimed  to  plant  their 
batteries  wdthin  the  ranks  of  His  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus  Satan  carried  on  his  craft  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple.  Sharpers  and 
shavers  had  their  money  tables  and 
bargainings  around  the  door  of  God’s 
house. 

“And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God, 
and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money  changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that 


sold  doves,  and  said  unto  them  :  It  is  writ¬ 
ten,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.’^ 
Matthew  21 :  12. 

In  our  own  day  the  enemies  of  Christ 
practice  a  like  policy.  False  doctrine 
and  sinful  practices  could  be  much  more 
easily  distinguished  and  destroyed  if 
they  could  always  be  detached  from  all 
that  is  true  and  good.  To  carry  out  his 
schemes  the  Arch-enemy  must  get  into 
Paradise  and  into  the  Church  of  God. 
He  puts  on  the  garment  of  an  angel 
of  light.  His  agents  are  disguised  as 
the  friends  of  the  truth.  Infidels  affect 
great  zeal  for  the  cause  and  house  of 
God. 

Thus  many  are  misled,  and  even  the 
very  elect  are  in  danger  of  being  de¬ 
ceived.  Infidelity  can  not  stand  on  its 
own  footing.  Indeed  it  has  no  footing 
to  stand  on,  in  an  abstract  sense.  All 
error  is  a  negation.  The  devil,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  sin  and  falsehood,  is  an  eternal 
denying.  As  Goethe  makes  him  confess : 

Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  stelits  verncint. 

Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Strauss  and  Dar¬ 
win  could  effect  comparatively  little  were 
their  systems  wholly  detached  from  the 
Christian  schools  and  pulpits.  Some 
years  ago  the  town  council  of  Basel  re¬ 
solved  to  abolish  the  Apostles’  Creed  out 
of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
men  who  voted  for  this  measure  never 
went  to  Church,  never  engaged  in  wor¬ 
ship.  Why  should  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  about  the  use  of  the  Creed  ?  In 
order  that  Satan  may  take  possession  of 
the  Church,  Christ  must  first  be  dispos¬ 
sessed. 

Why  should  the  enemies  of  truth  in 
the  German  Empire  be  so  eager  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  use  of  the  Creed  in  the  Churches 
of  Germany  ?  Why  should  men,  utterly 
void  of  faith  and  religion,  concern  them¬ 
selves  about  the  Kingdom  of  Christ? 
They  wish  “  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
houses  of  God  in  possession.”  In  order 
to  do  this  they  must  first  dethrone  Christ, 
and  declare  Him  but  a  man  and  His 
blessed  Gospel  a  myth. 

During  the  Centennial  Exposition 
disguised  enemies  of  Christ  vainly  tried 
their  utmost  to  open  the  concern  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  With  the  Permanent  Ex¬ 
position  they  have  been  more  successful. 
By  a  majority  of  one  vote  the  Board  of 
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]\Ianagers  has  decided  to  open  it  on  Sun¬ 
day.  To  make  this  violation  of  the 
fourth  commandment  pay  they  must  se¬ 
cure  the  patronage  of  God’s  people. 
Various  lying  methods  are  used  to  gloss 
over  its  irreligious  features.  AVe  are 
told  that  poor  people  have  as  good  a 
right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  as  the  rich.  But  the  poor  must 
work  on  week  days.  Either  they  must 
go  on  Sunday,  or  not  at  all.  And  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Sunday  visitors  are  people  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  could  just  as  well  go  on 
week  davs. 

The  papers  tell  us  that  the  children 
of  the  German  Sunday  Schools  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  visit  the  Exposition  on  a 
certain  Sunday  in  September.  We  know 
of  many  large  flourishing  German  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  in  this  city.  Unless  it  be 
some  infidel  flock,  whose  home  is  a 
turner  hall,  we  cm  think  of  none  that 
would  go  thereof  a  Sunday.  The  papers 
state  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  have  religious  services  and  preaching 
in  the  Exposition  building  on  Sunday. 
Possibly  some  infidel  orator  may  speak 
there,  but  surely  no  minister  of  the  true 
Gospel. 

A  certain  agent  called  on  a  Christian 
gentleman,  in  our  town.  He  urged  him 
to  project  a  Sunday  excursion  to  the 
Exposition.  The  agent  had  heard  that 
this  man  had  been  active  in  successful 
excursions  of  last  year.  There  was  a 
chance  to  get  up  a  big  thing,  on  Sunday. 
Our  friend  frankly  told  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  man.  “  You  can  not  buy 
me  to  break  one  of  God’s  command¬ 
ments.”  Why  apply  to  this  man  first  ? 
AVell,  he  is  a  faithful  ofiicer  in  a  certain 
congregation,  an  active  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  a  man  of  consistent 
Christian  piety.  AVhy  did  this  agent 
not  apply  to  one  of  his  owm  kith  ?  We 
have  men  in  our  town  who  openly  dese¬ 
crate  the  Lord’s  day,  and  are  addicted 
to  other  corresponding  vices.  AVhy 
not  apply  to  one  of  these  to  run  his  ex¬ 
cursion  ?  Simply  because  the  devil’s 
children  would  not  make  it  pay.  He 
is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  to  make 
such  a  project  pay  he  must  take  “  the 
houses  of  God  in  possession.”  Some  one 
else  however  undertakes  the  dirty  w'ork. 
He  too  must  bait  his  hook  for  Chris¬ 
tian  people.  His  card  in  the  papers 


state  that  there  will  be  “  religious  .servi¬ 
ces  in  the  Alain  Building,”  and  ‘‘  a  grand 
sacred  Concert.”  Why  these  features 
in  the  programme?  In  order  to  ea.se the 
consciences  and  blind  the  eyes  of  weak 
people,  who  might  probably  have  .«ome 
scruples  against  the  movement.  Why 
this  zeal  to  attract  Christian  peo])le  to 
this  public  desecration  of  the  LorcFs 
day?  Back  of  these  eflbrts  are  those 
who  strive  to  dethrone  and  displace  a  di¬ 
vine  Redeemer  from  the  Church  and  the 
human  heart.  Their  aim  is  to  “  take 
unto  themselves  the  houses  of  God  in 
possession.” 

The  managers  of  a  certain  agricultu¬ 
ral  fair  in  New  England  announce  that 
they  will  have  a  Sunday  School  depart¬ 
ment  in  their  exposition.  They  invite 
Sunday  Schools  to  compete  for  certain 
prizes.  Besides  giving  rewards  to  the 
owners  of  the  finest  horses,  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  and  agricultural  productions,  they 
oflfer  certain  prizes  to  members  of  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  for  such  excellences  as  are 
deemed  of  value  in  this  sphere  of  hu¬ 
man  activity.  This  is  bringing  this  good 
cause  into  new  relations,  and  associates 
its  friends  with  singular  competitors.  To 
admit  a  half  a  dozen  schools,  even  at  low 
rates,  might  help  to  make  the  lair  pay. 
But  is  not  this  a  strange  use  to  make  of 
an  organization  whose  sole  object  is  to 
lead  and  train  immortal  souls  to  Christ? 
The  sharp  Yankees  wdsh  to  make  the  fair 
pay.  To  do  this  they  must  take  unto 
themselves  the  houses  of  God  iu  possess¬ 
ion.” 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the 
Lord’s  day  is  desecrated  ou  a  large 
scale  by  His  own  professing  people. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  Church  is  to  be 
laid,  or  a  new  or  repaired  Church  is  to 
be  dedicated.  The  consistory  wish  to 
collect  money.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
try  to  gather  as  large  a  crowd  as  possil)le. 
Through  the  newspapers  and  from  pul¬ 
pits  the  public  is  invited  to  be  present. 
Arrangements  are  made  wnth  rail  roads 
to  run  special  trains.  Great  crowds 
gather.  Sometimes  one-fourth  of  the 
people  can  not  and  do  not  wdsh  to  find 
room  in  the  Church.  Politicians  come 
t)  electioneer  ;  business  men  come  to 
make  acquaintances  and  gain  customers; 
lawyers  come  to  gain  clients.  All  these 
and  others  carry  on  their  respective 
schemes  outside  while  the  preaching  and 
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worship  of  the  congregation  is  going  on 
within. 

Camp-meetings  usually  aim  to  make 
Sunday  the  great  day.  Special  trains 
and  the  names  of  great  preachers  are 
announced ,  side  by  side  as,  inducements  to 
attend.  Crowds  of  people  go  away  from 
the  regular  services  of  their  own  Church¬ 
es  to  spend  the  day  in  Sunday  dese¬ 
cration  on  a  large  scale.  Recently  one 
of  the  dailies  on  a  following  Monday 
reported  of  such  a  meeting,  that  the 
politicians  had  been  out  and  at  work  in 
great  force.  For  years  many  of  the  best 
Methodists  have  been  horrified  with  Sun¬ 
day  canap-meetings,  and  some  of  their 
best  papers  have  denounced  them  in 
burning  words. 

The  saddest  feature  in  the  two  latter 
cases  is  that  members  of  the  Church,  and 
even  people  who  pretend  to  lay  great 
stress  on  personal  holiness,  should  aid  the 
devil  in  his  attempts  to  embarrass  and 
undermine  the  divine  life  of  the  Church, 
and  train  people  in  the  breaking  of  a  holy 
commandment. 

We  hold  that  if  a  Church  cannot  lay 
a  corner-stone  or  dedicate  a  building  on 
Sunday  without  interfering  with  other 
Christian  churches,  or  covering  its 
grounds  with  the  irreverent  conduct  of 
worldly  and  wicktd  people,  it  should 
hold  such  services  on  week  days.  It  is 
a  sin,  all  the  more  glaring  and  damag¬ 
ing  because  committed  by  so-called 
Christian  people,  to  get  up  or  abet  a 
movement  which  allows  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  If  a  congregation  can  hold 
such  a  service  in  solemn  quietness  on 
Sunday  with  its  own  people  and  imme¬ 
diate  neighbors,  it  may  be  all  right.  If 
not,  then  by  all  means  ought  it  to  be  held 
on  a  week-day. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  wicked  people 
carry  on  the  devil’s  work.  But  when 
the  Lord’s  people  project  movements 
which  lead  thousands  to  break  a  com¬ 
mandment,  it  seems  like  surrendering 
the  cause  of  Christ  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies  ;  like  inviting  them  to  come 
and  take  unto  themselves  the  houses 
of  God  in  possession.” 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  found 
the  following  in  the  Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer  on  “  Summer  Meetings,”  or  the 
large  religious  assemblies  and  conven¬ 
tions  which  have  of  late  years  be¬ 


come  so  popular.  Whilst  conceding 
some  good  in  them,  the  editor  adds  : 

“  1.  Some  of  these  assemblies  are  at 
bottom  real  estate  speculations.  One  of 
the  chief  motives  of  the  managers  is  to 
sell  lots,  to  let  and  to  sell  cottages.  An 
attractive  location  is  quietly  selected, 
and  purchased  at  the  price  of  farm  land, 
a  hotel  and  a  restaurant  are  erected, 
avenues  are  laid  out  and  cottages  built 
upon  them.  When  these  preliminaries 
have  been  effected,  a  programme  of 
exercises  to  cover  one  or  two  weeks  is 
arranged,  men  of  reputation  are  hired 
for  so  much  money  or  by  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  a  visit  to  a  picturesque  locality 
with  traveling  expenses  paid  and  a 
week’s  board  furnished  gratuitously — to 
come  and  speak,  or  sing,  or  explain 
their  methods.  The  scheme  and  the  ac¬ 
tors  are  shrewdly  advertised,  reporters 
of  widely  circulated  journals  are  secured 
by  a  free  journey  and  free  board,  a  daily 
telegraphic  report  is  paid  for,  and  by 
this  management  a  multitude  of  men 
and  women  is  allured  to  the  spot,  the 
hotel  is  furnished  with  guests,  the  res¬ 
taurant  drives  a  thriving  trade,  cottages 
are  let,  lots  are  sold — for  thedhrong  is 
assured  that  the  eniertainment  is  to  be 
annual,  with  if  possible  greater  attrac¬ 
tions — and  money  flows  into  the  pockets 
of  the  projectors.  Religion  is  used  to 
cloak  a  scheme  for  making  money.  Some 
of  the  attendants  who  see  only  the  out¬ 
side  are  no  doubt  profited  by  what  they 
hear,  but  there  are  many  shrewd  worldly 
men  who  only  sneer  at  the  operation  and 
are  confirmed  in  their  neglect  of  reli¬ 
gion.  By  and  by  reports  of  financial 
mismanagement,  bordering  on  dishon¬ 
esty  and  theft,  are  current,  and  the  in¬ 
jury  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
beyond  reckoning.  Dishonesty  among 
the  men  who  manage  such  a  scheme  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  When  the  temple 
of  God  becomes  a  place  of  business  it  is 
very  sure  to  become  a  den  of  thieves. 

2.  A  proper  regard  for  the  Sabbath  is 
frequently  seriously  weakened.  At  Cot¬ 
tage  City,  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  about 
a  week  ago,  Saturday  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  ‘a  grand  illumination  and  fes¬ 
tival  of  light,’  ‘  the  event  of  the  sea¬ 
son.’  The  excursion  steamers  carried 
to  this  spectacle  from  12,000  to  15,000 
people,  to  be  added  to  the  large  number 
already  on  the  ground.  *  Calcium 
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lights,  colored  fires,  Chinese  lanterns, 
fire  works,  and  so  on.  set  the  air  ablaze, 
several  military  bands  enlivened  the  oc¬ 
casion,  there  was  a  grand  illumination 
of  hotels]  and  cottages.*  Some  of  the 
steamers  consumed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  return  trip,  but  thousands 
remained  upon  the  ground.  Not  only 
the  hotels  and  cottages,  but  the  camp¬ 
meeting  tents  were  ‘  jammed.’  Hun¬ 
dreds  spent  the  night  in  walking  about, 
talking,  singing,  smoking  and  so  forth. 
This  was  the  preparation  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Of  the  meeting  at  Sea  CliflT,  on 
Long  Island,  we  are  informed  in  regard 
to  last  Sabbath,  ‘  the  number  who  ar¬ 
rived  on  Saturday  evening  taxing  as  it 
did  the  accommodation  of  the  hotel  to 
the  utmost,  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  morning’s  arrivals  on  the  steamboat 
Seawanhaka  and  the  trains  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad.  ’  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
a  word  of  comment. 

3.  The  association,  especially  of  the 
young,  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  is  fre¬ 
quently  highly  injurious,  especially  with 
the  crowd  that  flows  in  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath. 

4.  The  speakers  are  deprived  of  the 
period  of  rest  which  many  of  them  need. 
Prominent  men,  much  sought  after,  are 
reported  as  looking  fagged  and  as  being 
hoarse  with  much  speaking  in  the  open 
air.  Is  this  the  way  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  honest  ? 

5.  The  people  go  home  discontented 
with  their  sincere,  and  earnest,  and 
faithful  but  plain  pastor — who  is  neither 
learned  nor  eloquent,  and  some  of  them 
begin’ to  plot  for  his  removal.  They  re¬ 
turn  home  to  find  fault  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  so  ig¬ 
norant — good  man — of  the  improved 
methods,  and  to  plot  for  his  removal. 
They  return  to  call  the  home  prayer¬ 
meeting  stupid  and  a  bore.  They  are 
alienated  from  the  home  Church  and  its 
work. 

Ought  Christian  people  to  encourage 
these  summer  assemblies?” 


By  the  door  of  death,  every  gracious 
soul  makes  its  escape  from  the  tempting 
power  of  Satan  ;  he  can  no  more  touch 
or  affect  the  soul  with  any  temptation, 
than  we  can  batter  the  body  of  the  sun 
with  snowballs. 


The  Evening  Star. 


{From  JlebcPs  Allemanian  Poems.) 


TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  W’EISER. 


Again  in  goodly  time  you’re  out, 

To  press  the  Sun’s  steps  close  about — 

Thou  comely,  fairest  Evening  Star! 

He  vainly  scents  his  darling  far, 

And  hurries  swiftly  in  the  wake 
Of  one  he  cannot  overtake  1 

In  yonder  host  of  great  and  small. 

He  is  the  loveliest  star  of  all. 

The  Morning  Star,  his  brother  near, 

The  Sun  holds  not  by  much  so  dear  ; 

Since  in  his  wanderings  in  and  out, 

He  ever  draws  him  close  about. 

As  soon  as  he,  by  morning-red. 

Beyond  the  forest  leaves  his  bed. 

He  takes  his  offspring  by  the  hand, 

To  show  him  hill,  and  brook,  and  land ; 

And  says :  “  DonH  hurry — plenty  time  ! 

We  soon  will  miss  those  pranks  of  thine 

He  chats  and  wonders  this  and  that, 

He  answers  as  he  can.  Whereat 
He  shouts :  “  0  father  !  Come  and  view 
The  scene  beneath  in  moiming-dew  ! 

^4s  grand  as  in  your  court  on  high 
He  says :  “  You  see  the  meadow  lie.” 

He  chides  him:  ‘‘Are  your  capers  done?” 

And  adds:  “  You  loiter  !  Let's  be  gone!” 
When,  leaping  from  his  hand  away, 

To  chase  the  wee,  white  clouds  so  gay  ; 

And  thinking  now  he's  caught  one  fair — 

Lo  !  it  dissolves  for  him  in  air  ! 

Then,  as  his  father  higher  climbs. 

And  reaches  where  the  Bhine-stream  winds, 
He  cries :  “  Come  back  !  And  don't  you  fall  !  ” 
(He  takes  his  hand — he  heard  that  call,) — 

“  You,  too,  might  vanish  instantly  ! 

Just  think,  what  loss  it  were  to  me  I” 

But  as  he  nears  the  Elsass  stream. 

And  adds  to  all  another  beam. 

His  frisky  boy  grows  weary-still. 

He  hardly  knows  now  what  he  will. 

He  lags  behind  and  will  not  come ; 

Asks  hundred  times :  “  How  far  is  home  f” 

And  when  he  leaves  the  mountains  high. 

And  sinks  down  in  the  blushing  sky. 

He  grows  more  tired  and  weary  still ; 

Sees  home  beyond  the  scarlet  hill ; 

Then  drops  his  father’s  hand  again. 

And  strides  along  with  might  and  main. 

The  shepherd  homeward  leads  his  kine  ; 

The  birds  are  perched  ;  the  insects  chime  ; 
All  households  go  to  prayers  now. 

And  ’neath  an  evening  blessing  bow. 

Then  shouts  the  lad  :  “  My  journey's  done  ! 

I  thank  the  Lord  !  I'm  most  at  home  ! 
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And  when  so  near  at  home  Ac’s  found, 

His  little  face  grows  plump  and  round. 
iJis  mother  stands  before  the  house, 

And  hails:  “  Come  quick,  you  little  mouse 
When,  having  now  performed  his  part, 

He  sinks  upon  his  mother’s  heart. 

Fair  Evening  Star !  “  Good  Night  ”  to  thee  ! 
Tho’  we  fain  would  thee  always  see. 

You  greet  the  World  so  kind  and  good  ! 

And  is  there  one  of  heavy  mood. 

Or  one  with  toils  or  grief  oppress’d? 

Your  smile  confers  such  peace  and  rest. 

Tis  true,  throughout  yon  firmament, 

Each  star's  a  “blessed  sacrament.” 

Yea,  all  along  that  heavenly  way. 

Love,  peace,  and  friendship  e’er  hold  sway. 
Not  one,  another  loads  with  care — 

That  men  might  learn  a  model  there  ! 

I  feel  a  chilly  ev’ning  breeze  ; 

The  dew  bejewels  grass  and  trees. 

That  tells  me,  in  my  own  behoof 
To  go  in  peace  beneath  the  roof. 

Then,  Bridget,  light  the  lamp  for  me ; 

And  turn  it  low — I  still  can  see. 


The  Legend  of  Chander  Road. 


{From  Hebei’s  Allemanian  Poevis.) 


TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER,  D.D. 


I. 

There  still  are  ghosts,  let  men  talk  as  they 
may ! 

Wend  but  to-night  from  Chander  town  your 
way. 

Of  wine  too  full ;  you’ll  strike  a  certain  spot. 
And  lose  yourself — I’ll  wager  all  I’ve  got ! 

II. 

’Tis  said,  there  stood  a  house  right  there  of 
yore; 

Where  dwelt  a  wife,  and  child,  and  cat — no 
more. 

The  husband  went  to  war,  and  long  before 
Had  lost  his  life  upon  a  field  of  gore. 

III. 

The  widow,  when  she  learned  her  husband’s 
fate. 

Was  thought  to  lose  her  mind,  in  her  lone  state. 
But  taking  up  her  child,  she  braced  her  will, 
And  cried ;  “  My  child!  thou  art  my  comfort  still !” 

IV. 

And  so  it  was.  Tho’  once  that  child,  it  run 
Without  the  house — the  mother  sat  and  spun ; 
And  thought,  “  it’s  in  the  swing  ” — and  call’d  ; 
then  went. 

And  spied  it  yet,  just  where  the  road  was  bent. 

V. 

Now,  yonder  came  a  man,  from  Chander-town? 
Of  wine  too  full,  who  rode,  and  ran  it  down  ; 
And  ere  the  mother  came,  its  life  had  ceased. 
It  lay  there  dead — all  for  this  drunken  beast ! 


VI. 

She  dug  a  grave,  far  in  the  forest  gloom  ; 
Entombed  her  child,  and  said,  “  I’ll  follow 
soon  I” 

Then  sat  she  down,  and  watched  upon  the 
mound ; 

And  when  nine  nights  were  gone,  there  dead 
was  found. 

VII. 

Her  body  wasting  slowly  in  the  air. 

Her  shade  keeps  vigils  o’er  her  child,  right 
there : 

And  sits  a  warning,  to  this  very  day. 

To  ev’ry  drunkard  coming  by  that  way. 

VIII. 

A  woe  betides  the  poor  inebriate. 

By  night,  from  (’hander-town  :  she  knows  his 
gait. 

Her  shade  misleads  him,  be  he  who  he  may, 
Nor  suffers  him  to  pass  the  grave,  they  say. 

IX. 

He  wanders  off  and  on,  and  to  and  fro  ; 
Bethinks  himself :  “  How  strange  I  seem  to  go  !” 
He  stares  and  lists ;  and  lo !  there  mews  the 
cat ! 

He  thinks  to  see  the  grave,  the  ghost — all  that ! 

X. 

He  hurries  on,  and  strides  o’er  field  and  lane  ; 
The  mewing  cat,  tho’,  brings  him  back  again. 
And  thinking  now :  “  I’ve  almost  icon  the  race  !” 
He  finds  himself  still  by  that  haunted  place. 

XI. 

But  mark  the  sober  man  !  He  goes  his  way. 

“  jffe  will  not  harm  my  child,”  the  shade  will  say. 
For  him  there  is  nor  ‘‘  hinderance  nor  let.” 
The  Moral  of  the  Legend — “  Don’t  forget!” 


Persia— Costumes. 


The  predominating  style  of  dress 
among  the  men  is  full  trousers,  without 
bands  at  the  bottom,  and  coats  with  long 
full  skirts  gathered  on,  made  of  various 
materials,  frequently  calico.  The  color 
may  be  brown,  gray,  pea-green,  or  sky- 
blue  ;  in  fact,  almost  any  color  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  Over  this  is 
worn  another  coat,  made  in  a  variety  of 
styles.  One  quite  common  is  of  snuff- 
brown  cloth,  in  shape  like  a  bag  torn 
open  in  the  middle  of  one  side  from  the 
hem  to  the  seam  at  the  other  end.  It 
is  wide  enough  for  the  corners  to  come 
half  way  down  the  arms.  It  is  usually 
left  open  a  little  way  down  the  side 
seams  for  armholes,  but  I  have  never 
seen  them  used.  Some  hats  are  shaped 
like  a  huge  bowl,  and  are  made  of  buf¬ 
falo  skin,  or  lamb  skin  dyed  brown  ; 
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others  of  lamb  skin  dyed  black,  and 
shaped  like  a  section  of  stove-pipe,  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  high,  with  a  full 
loose  crown  of  black  or  colored  cloth. 
With  these  heavy  hats  the  hair  is  bur¬ 
densome  ;  therefore  it  is  shaved  off.  Some 
have  a  lock  behind  each  ear ;  others  not 
any.  Knit  shoes  are  worn  in  the  house, 
and  sandals  added  for  out  of  doors. 
Stockings,  as  we  make  them,  I  have  not 
seen.  The  men  are  finer-looking  and 
more  intelligent  in  appearance  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge 
about  the  women.  Mussulman  women 
go  closely  vailed,  with  a  strip  of  lace 
work  in  front  of  the  eyes  through  which 
they  can  see.  Armenian  women  hold 
their  vails  in  place  wdth  the  hand,  and 
frequently  expose  the  eyes ;  but  their 
mouths  are  bandaged,  which  is  done 
when  they  are  married.  I  have  seen  lit¬ 
tle  girls  not  more  than  eight  years  old 
with  vails  on.  A  beggar  woman  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  room  now  who  has  on  an  in¬ 
digo  blue  “  chudder,^’  a  garment  which 
covers  the  whole  person  and  other  cloth¬ 
ing.  Over  her  face  is  a  white  muslin 
vail,  with  a  little  strip  of  open  work  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes.  Armenian  men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  adopt  Frank  costume,  and  the 
women  also  have  commenced  dropping 
the  bandage  and  vail.  The  children 
have  bright  eyes,  and  some  of  them 
pretty  faces,  although  generally  half 
naked,  with  dirty  skin  and  uncombed 
hair.  The  boys  w^ear  pants  and  coats 
made  like  those  of  the  men,  except,  per- 
^app,  gayer  in  color.  Their  caps  also  are 
similar  in  shape,  but  some  of  these  are 
red,  and  have  tassels  on  the  top.  They 
keep  their  caps  on  all  the  time,  but  take 
off  their  shoes  in  houses.  The  girls  wear 
calico  dresses  made  very  long,  almost  to 
the  floor  ;  so  they  look  like  little  old 
women,  for  each  one  wears  a  little  round 
cap  which  she  keeps  on,  and  over  this  a 
handkerchief  pinned  under  the  chin.  The 
older  girls  wear  vails  like  the  w'omen. — 
Exchange 


Reading  Aloud. 


When  people  speak  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  they  almost  always  mean  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  dancing,  and 
some  knowledge  of  languages.  Yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  should  include  the 


art  of  reading  aloud,  correctly  and 
gracefully,  among  them,  for  tliis  is  an  art 
as  acceptable  as  it  is  uncommon.  When 
we  say  uncommon  vfQ  are  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  saying  that  very  few  people 
can  read  aloud  correctly.  This  w’ould 
be  an  evident  misstatement,  but  w’e  do 
intend  to  say  that  to  read  with  grace  and 
elegance,  in  a  pleasing  tone,  carefully 
modulated  to  suit  the  subject  and  style 
of  the  thing  read  (yet  not  with  loo  much 
dramatic  expression)  is  a  gift  of  greater 
rarity  than  one  would  suppose. 

Such  a  reader  as  we  have  described  is 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  social  or  the 
family  circle,  and  oftentimes,  when  even 
music  is  not  suitable,  such  an  one  may 
lend  this  charm  of  voice  and  expression 
to  brighten  most  acceptably  an  otherwfise 
dull  hour. 

We  would  have  all  young  people  cul¬ 
tivate  themselves  as  readers,  even  if  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  the  fac¬ 
ulty  just  now.  Besides,  a  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  aloud  gives  one  the  habit  of  clearer 
enunciation  in  ordinary  talk,  It  over¬ 
comes  the  inelegance  of  clipping  our 
words,  or  running  them  too  closely  togeth¬ 
er  which  disfigures  so  much  conversation. 
For  instance,  “lem  me  see,”  does  duty 
for  “  let  me  see,”  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
w^hile  “  wherv’  you  bin,”  stands  for 
“  where  have  you  been.” 

Now,  to  any  one  accustomed  to 
much  reading  aloud,  this  fusing  of  sen¬ 
tences  will  be  almost  impossible,  and 
every-day  speech  will  gain  this  much  in 
clearness  and  correctness. 

To  the  elders  in  our  homes,  it  is  often 
particularly  pleasant  to  listen  to  what 
they  find  most  interesting  in  the  daily 
papers  or  the  magazines,  since  they  are 
spared  the  trouble  of  adjusting  specta¬ 
cles  or  seeking  a  favorable  light.  And 
when  the  reading  is  so  well  done  that  the 
ear  is  charmed  by  manner  as  w’ell  as 
matter,  ought  we  not  to  class  reading 
aloud  among  the  accomplishments? 

It  is  particularly  necessary  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  very  young  children  should 
hear  reading,  even  if  the  literature 
selected  be  of  the  most  juvenile  kind. 
The  alert  and  imitative  little  listener 
catches  at  every  trick  of  accent  and  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  reproduces  them  faith¬ 
fully  again,  and  if  the  reader  be  awk¬ 
ward  and  monotonous  the  result  may  be 
difficult  to  combat. 
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One  word  more.  Young  girls  are  too 
apt  to  read  aloud  in  what  (for  want  of  a 
better  term)  we  must  call  a  thin  voice,  a 
voice  which  has  no  chest  tones,  no  depth, 
and  is  consequently  unsatisfactory  when 
any  expression  of  feeling  is  desired. 

The  remedy  for  this  defect  is,  perhaps, 
only  to  be  found  by  applying  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  elocution,  but  the  fault  is  too 
serious  a  one  not  to  be  cured,  if  possible. 
—  Christ.  Intelligencer. 


The  Grave  of  Aaron  Burr. 


In  the  old  church-yard  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
gifted,  ambitious,  but  wicked  and  un¬ 
happy  man.  A  plain  iron  fence  encloses 
his  grave,  with  the  rudelv  constructed 
tombs  of  the  former  Presidents  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  Side  by  side, 
beneath  horizontal  tablets  of  gray  lime¬ 
stone,  elevated  on  mason-work  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  sleeps  the  sa¬ 
cred  dust  of  Edwards  and  Witherspoon, 
Finley  and  Green.  “  Time,  the  tomb- 
builder,’^  has  partially  effaced  the 
lengthy  Latin  epitaphs,  which  only  bore 
testimony  to  the  merited  esteem  and 
veneration  in  which  the  early  curators 
of  the  College  were  held.  Within  this 
hallowed  enclosure,  and  at  the  feet  of 
his  revered  father,  lie  the  bones  of  Aaron 
Burr,  the  murderer  of  Hamilton. 

“  Nihil  mortui  nisi  bonurn,”  is  a  maxim 
of  less  wisdom  than,  Nihil  mortui  7iisi 
verum.”  But  the  friends  of  Burr  seem 
to  have  regarded  both  of  these  maxims 
on  his  tombstone.  A  plain  slab  of  the 
finest  marble,  about  five  feet  high,  and 
six  inches  thick,  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  grave,  and  on  it  this  inscription : 

Aaron  Burr, 

BORN  FEBRUARY  6tH,  1756  ; 

DIED,  SEPTEMBER  14tH,  1836. 

A  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1805. 

Charity  may  allow  thus  much  in  af¬ 
fection  for  one  who  sadly  erred  and  died, 
and  perhaps  prudence  forbids  more.” 

The  stone  was  clandestinely  erected 
long  after  his  burial.  The  populace  were 
at  first  indignant,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  removed  the  stone,  but  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  replaced.  It  was  probably 


erected  by  some  friend  of  Burr  in  New 
York  City.  The  corners  of  the  pedes¬ 
tals  and  also  the  slabs  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  are  much  defaced  by  foolish  boys 
and  pious  virtuosos  gathering  relics.  To 
prevent  this,  the  following  warning  and 
appeal  guards  the  tomb  of  Jonathan 
Edwards : 

“Keep  your  sacrilegious  hands  off 
these  venerable  stones.  Parian  marble, 
wrought  with  consummate  art,  could 
not  replace  them.  Connected  with  these 
homely  monuments  are  historic  associa¬ 
tions  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  * 

Thoughtless  young  men,  why  do  you 
break  and  deface  these  old  monuments? 
A  few  fragments  placed  in  your  cabinet 
or  carried  in  your  pocket,  will  not  im¬ 
part  to  you  the  activity  and  energy  of 
Burr,  or  the  profound  and  logical  intel¬ 
lect  of  Edwards,  or  the  eloquence  of 
Davies,  or  the  piety  and  triumphant 
death  of  Finley,  or  the^practical  wisdom, 
the  power  of  governing  and  inspiring 
youth  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and 
the  stern,  unflinching  patriotism  of  Wi¬ 
therspoon.  If  you  admire  and  revere 
the  characters  of  these  great  and  good 
men,  read  their  works  and  imitate  their 
examples,  and  forbear,  we  beseech  you, 
to  add  to  the  shameful  mutilations  of 
these  frail  memorials  intended  to  protect 
their  bones  from  insult.” 

What  a  place  for  reflection,  at  the 
grave  of  the  gifted,  ambitious,  and  un- 
happy  Burr  !  He  was  great  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  of  evil  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  gifted  spirit.  He  received 
the  first  honor  of  his  alma  mater  in  his 
youth,  and  after  that  he  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  a  second  honor,  though  it 
be  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  desire  of  superiority  was 
undoubtedly  his  ruling  passion,  and  how 
many  magnificent  enterprises  his  restless 
spirit  projected  besides  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  we  know  not. 

Here  he  rests  quiet  after  life’s  fitful 
dream.  The  mighty  genius  who  thought 
a  broad  monarchical  realm  necessary  to 
his  happiness,  is  here  shrunk  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  only  a  few  feet  of  earth.  Such 
is  the  end  of  ambition.  Death  comes  on 
“  and  sends  us  stripped  and  naked  to  the 
grave.”  But  there  was  another  and 
darker  passion,  which,  through  his  whole 
life,  contended  for  supremacy,  and  left 
a  foul  blot  on  his  name.  Just  without 
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the  college  carapu?,  and  beneath  a  low 
shade  tree,  may  be  seen  a  white  marble 
slab,  upon  which  is  iuscribed  the  name 
and  age  of  the  deceased,  a  young  lady 
from  Philadelphia.  This,  it  is  said,  was 
the  trysting  place  of  her  meeting  with 
young  Burr,  and  here,  at  her  own  re¬ 
quest,  lies  the  first  victim  of  his  guilty 
and  consummately  skillful  amours. 

The  whole  career  of  Aaron  Burr  was 
that  of  genius  early  deprived  of  paren¬ 
tal  instruction  and  discipline,  renounc¬ 
ing  all  obligation  to  the  Creator,  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  desolation  of  its  own  moral 
darkness,  crime,  and  misery.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  tried  to  run 
away  from  an  aunt  in  Philadelphia,  in 
whose  care  he  was  left.  At  ten,  he  ran 
away  again  and  got  on  board  a  vessel. 
Being  pursued,  he  climbed  to  the  top¬ 
gallant  masthead,  and  refused  to  come 
down  until  his  uncle  acceded  to  his  own 
terms  of  peace.  At  thirteen,  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  made  great  proficiency,  practicing 
abstemiousness  and  the  most  vigorous, 
varied,  and  protracted  study.  During 
his  senior  year  the  claims  of  Christianity 
were  pressed  upon  him.  A  powerful  re¬ 
vival  prevailed  in  the  college.  He  be¬ 
came  serious-minded,  consulted  Dr.  Wi¬ 
therspoon  and  others,  perhaps  was  in¬ 
discreetly  advised,  and  after  a  short 
course  of  religious  reading,  concluded, 
as  he  said,  “that  the  road  to  heaven 
was  equally  open  to  all.”  Henceforth 
he  utterly  ignored  religion  at  all  times, 
never  giving  any  further  information  as 
to  his  religious  opinions.  Let  unsancti¬ 
fied  ambition  learn  a  lesson  at  the  grave 
of  Aaron  Burr.  Let  the  importance 
of  good  parental  training  here  be  em¬ 
phasized.  Let  us  all  learn  the  great  les¬ 
son  of  life,  that  “  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” — E.  F.  31. 


Wap  in  Paradise. 


Few  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  present  scene  of  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  is  laid  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  in  the  region  round  about 
Ararat.  The  lovely  plains  through 
which  Adam  and  Eve  roamed,  and 
where  their  wicked  son  shed  the  first 
blood  of  our  race,  is  running  red  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  thousands  in 


the  great  war  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross.  Strange  that  where  Adam 
and  Eve  became  the  first  parents,  and 
Noah  the  second  parent  of  our  race, 
these  vast  armies  should  now  be  grap¬ 
pling  in  deadly  conflict.  The  following 
from  the  S.  S.  Times,  by  Rev.  L.  W. 
Bacon,  will  be  read  with  interest,  just  at 
this  time. — [Ed.  Guardian. 

It  would  read  strangely  in  the  new’s- 
papers,  this  story  of  the  summer’s  fight¬ 
ing  in  Asia  Minor,  if  it  were  translated 
into  the  terms  of  ancient  geographv. 
Instead  of  reading  that  the  Russian  array 
passed  the  Caucasus  and  moved  upon 
Erzeroom  by  way  of  Kars,  w’e  should 
have  sensation  headings : 

RAPID  ADVANCE  OF  THE  SCYTHIANS  ! 

SUCCESSFUL  PASSAGE  OF  THE  PISON  !  ! 
THE  whole  land  OF  HAVILAH  OCCUPIED  I  ! 

THE  MEN  OF  TOGAEMAH  RALLY  AT  THE  GIHON  ! 

FIERCE  FIGHTING  IN  EDEN  !  ! 

THE  INVADERS  DEFEATED  IN  THE  MOUNT¬ 
AINS  OF  ARARAT !  ! ! 

For  according  to  the  best  conjectures 
we  can  make,  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Abel  by  Cain  is  the  scene  of  the 
struggle,  in  Asia,  between  Russian  and 
Turk ;  and  the  fights  at  Delibaba  and 
Zevin  have  been  among  the  mountaisn 
from  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  WTtu 
forth  to  re-people  the  lard  ;  while  the 
beleaguered  Russian  garrison  at  Bayazid 
may  sustain  its  patience  by  looking  up 
to  the  magnificent  double  peak,  clad  in 
everlasting  snow,  which  almost  over¬ 
hangs  them,  and  which  the  local  tradi¬ 
tion  points  out  as  the  very  place  wdiere 
the  ark  rested,  and  where  ‘‘  Noah,  the 
eighth  person,”  waited  for  the  siege  of 
great  waters  to  abate. 

It  is  not  wise  to  be  too  minutely  exact 
when  it  comes  to  identifying  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  such  remotely  ancient  geography. 
But  this  we  may  say  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  that  in  this  plateau  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  we  are  to  find  that  country  of 
Eden,  in  the  eastern  part  of  wdiich  grew 
the  garden  or  Paradise  that  was  the 
scene  of  primeval  history.  For  as  to 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  there  is  no 
doubt, — the  Euphrates.  And  as  to  Hid¬ 
dekel  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt ;  for 
the  common  name  of  the  Tigris,  to  this 
day,  among  the  people  who  dwell  upon 
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its  banks,  is  Ed-Dukhleb,  and  this,  or 
something  like  it,  has  always  been  its 
name.  And  this,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
river  that,  rising  beside  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates,  ‘‘  goeth  eastward  to 
Assyria.’^  (Gen.  2  :  14,  margin.)  Nei¬ 
ther  do  we  have  to  look  far  for  the 
Gihon.  It  is  a  natural  name  for  a  river 
in  those  regions,  being  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  to  rush.  It  is  the  local 
name  of  the  Oxus,  but  that  rises  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  But  the  Araxas,  or  Aras,  whose 
source  is  just  between  the  two  upper¬ 
most  springs  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flows 
thence  by  a  rapid  and  rushing  descent 
toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  certainly 
known  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Gihon.  And  though  it  does  not  flow 
near  Eihiopia,  it  does  compass  the  land 
of  the  Cushites/^  (Gen.  2  :  13,  margin,) 
or  Cossaei,  near  the  Caspian.  As  for 
the  Bison,  you  can  take  your  choice 
among  several  streams  that  “  compass 
the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is 
gold.”  Havilah  does  cot  look,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  letters,  much  like  Colchis;  but  to 
the  eye  of  a  philologist  they  are  alike. 
The  if  is  a  strong  guttural,  that  might 
better  be  wwitten  Kh;  thev  is  more  like 
u;  the  final  h  is  a  weaker  form  of  the 
Greek  c/i ;  the  two  as  are  a  subsequent 
addition  of  “  the  scribes  ;  ”  and  the  w  of 
Colchis  is  an  unessential  termination. 
So  that  in  Colchis  we  get  as  near  to 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold,”  as  Colch 
is  near  to  Khuilch, — and  that  is  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  N6w 
Colchis  is  that  land  about  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  Black  Sea,  that 
was  noted  in  early  legends  as  the  very 
California  of  the  primeval  world, — the 
land  to  which  Jason  and  the  Argonauts 
sailed  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece. 
For  the  river  of  Havilah,  the  Bison, 
some  like  (for  the  sound  of  the  name, 
doubtless)  the  Bhasis  ;  others,  (because 
it  is  so  great  and  beautiful,)  the  Halys  ; 
and  others  the  Cyrus,  flowing  into  the 
Araxes.  For  my  part  looking  on  the 
map  of  the  region,  and  having  as  good 
a  right  to  my  own  choice  as  any  of 
the  rest,  I  pitch  upon  the  Jorak,  or 
Acamp?is  that  rises  in  the  same  mount¬ 
ain  with  the  Araxes  and  the  Euphrates,^ 
and  bounds  Colchis  on  the  west.  And 
as  I  look  on  Colonel  Chesney’s  beautiful 
map  of  the  region,  and  see  that  the  old 


region  of  Colchis  is  now  the  pashalik  of 
Akhaltslche,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  old  name,  under  a  barba¬ 
rous  form,  is  not  clinging  to  it  still. 

Now  take  a  look  again  at  your  war- 
map,  and  you  will  see  that  the  springs  of 
all  these  rivers  are  within  a  little  space, 
— the  land  of  Eden,  we  may  call  it ;  in 
the  eastern  part  of  which  lay  the  Bara- 
dise, — and  that  it  is  just  in  this  eastern 
part  of  Eden  that  they  are  ravaging  and 
fighting  at  this  season.  The  heart  of 
this  region  is  the  plain  of  Erzeroom, 
stretching  forty  miles  by  twenty  along 
the  head  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
elevated  6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

My  first  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Eden  was  got  in  climbing  up  the  steep 
passes  of  the  Taurus  from  old  Nineveh, 
towards  the  eastern  springs  of  the  Tigris, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
mistrust  my  boyish  impressions  of  the 
time,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  we  had  just 
escaped  for  our  lives  into  the  mountain, 
having  been  hunted  by  Bedawins  across 
the  torrid,  treeless  plain  of  Nineveh  ; 
and  secondly,  the  thought  that  we  were 
just  penetrating  into  the  sequestered, 
mountain-girded  plateau,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  walled  ofif  bv  the  Creator  as 
the  nursery  of  the  human  race,  may 
have  kindled  my  imagination.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  when,  on  mounting  a  hot  and 
tiresome  ridge  of  rocks,  along  the  track 
of  an  ancient  military  road,  we  looked 
down  into  the  narrow  valley  of  Bitlis,  it 
seemed  both  to  my  father  and  myself 
that  we  had  never  seen  anything  more 
paradisaic.  Great  fountains,  yielding  a 
little  river  at  once,  gushed  from  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  ran  foaming  down  the  valley 
to  swell  the  branches  of  the  Tigris. 
Thickets  of  delicious  verdure  along  the 
water- courses,  and  trees  for  fruit  and 
shade  upon  the  slopes,  gave  harbor  to 
birds  of  various  song  and  feather.  Out¬ 
side  the  picturesque  Oriental  town,  with 
its  towering  castle,  its  mosques,  and  its 
Armenian  Churches  and  monasteries, 
were  remains  of  baths,  kiosques,  and 
villas  of  strangely  diversified,  architect¬ 
ure,  representing  many  a  successive  dy¬ 
nasty  that  has  ruled  this  region  from  the 
days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  down¬ 
wards. 

From  Bitlis  our  course  was  still  up¬ 
wards.  We  waded  our  horses  through 
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the  upper  springs  of  “  many  au  ancient 
river;”  and  I  well  retneniber  ihe  im¬ 
pression  made  on  me  by  a  new  form  ol 
natural  beauty— the  shining  beds  of 
many-colored  pebbles,  red,  yellow,  and 
black,  beneath  the  swift  and  shallow 
streams.  By  and  by  we  descended  into 
the  broad  plain  of  Erzeroom,  from 
which,  not  far  from  the  town,  are  visi¬ 
ble,  due  east,  the  twin  snowy  peaks  of 
the  traditional  “  Mount  Ararat.” 

Now  if  you  look  a  little  close  into  the 
text,  you  find  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  “  Mount  Ararat  ”  in  the  Bible,  any 
more  than  there  is  of  “  Mount  Calvary.” 
The  story  speaks  of  “  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,”  and  it  is  natural  enough  that 
the  people  hereabouts  should  pitch  upon 
the  highest  peak  in  their  neighborhood 
as  the  proper  place  for  so  great  an  event, 
and  point  that  out  as  the  place  where 
the  ark  rested.  But  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Noah  and  his  ship’s  company  and 
cargo  should  have  been  debarked  on  the 
summit  of  an  inaccessible  and  icy  cliff, 
and  left  there  to  scramble  down  as  best 
they  might-  It  is  more  rational  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  to  some  point  in  this  great 
plateau  of  Eden,  or  the  highlands  of 
Armenia,”  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  experiment  of  human  history,  the 
relics  of  mankind  were  brought  back  to 
recommence  their  career. 

This  great  plain  of  Erzeroom  is  one 
of  the  natural  battle-fields  of  the  world. 
Associated  with  it  are  some  of  the  great 
names  that  figure  in  Roman  history, — 
Lucullus  and  Mark  Antony,  Mithri- 
dates,  and  Tigranes  ;  and  in  later  days 
the  terrible  name  of  Tamerlane,  or 
Timur  the  Tartar.  In  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  of  forty  years  ago,  the  “  sweet 
fields  of  Eden  ”  were  desolated  in  turn 
by  Cossack  and  by  Tartar,  and  bear  the 
marks  of  their  ravages  to  this  day. 

The  war- correspondents  have  not 
failed  to  remark  on  the  peculiarities  of 
village  architecture  which  strike  every 
traveler  in  Armenia.  Toe  houses  are 
half  dug  in  a  hill-side,  and  the  roofs 
heavily  banked  over  with  earth  and 
sods,  so  that  the  horseman  rides  over 
them,  and  sometimes  comes  down  into 
them,  at  unawares.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  suggested  the 
likeness  of  this  mode  of  building  to  that 
of  the  Ninevites,  whose  ruined  palaces 
have  been  preserve!  to  this  day  by  the 


tumbling  in  of  the  ma.«5ses  of  superin¬ 
cumbent  earth.  If  a  Yankee  may  be 
allowed  to  guess,  I  guess  that  the  famous 
“  hanging  girdens  ”  of  Babylon  w’ere 
built  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
expedient  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  peasants  of  Ararat  as  a  security 
against  the  cold  w’as  practiced  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  awful  heat. 

There  is  higher  yet  to  climb  before 
we  reach  the  sea.  On  the  high  ridges 
that  wall  in  the  “  inhospitable  ”  Euxine, 
the  snow  lies  wasting  all  through  the 
summer.  We  rode  through  it  ab  mt  the 
first  of  July.  Clouds  hang  long  about 
these  heights,  covering  in  the  traveler 
for  days  together  with  impenetrable  fog. 
In  such  fogs,  I  suspeet,  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  whose  line  of  retreat  we  had 
been  following  all  the  way  from  ^Mosul, 
were  wrapped,  and  so  lost  several  days’ 
journeys  which  commentators  find  it 
difficult  to  account  for.  We  made 
shorter  work  of  it.  In  one  day  we 
reached  Baiboort,  wdth  its  maguificeut 
Genoese  castle,  monument  of  the  davs 
when  the  trade  of  the  Indies  came  to 
Europe  by  this  road  ;  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day,  clambering  up 
the  richly  wooded  height  to  the  north  of 
it,  we  saw  the  same  fair  vision  that  made 
glad  the  eyes  of  Xenophon’s  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Greeks, — the  town  of  Trebizoud 
beneath  our  feet,  and  stretching  north¬ 
ward  beyond  the  far  horizon,  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Black  Sea. — S.  S.  Times. 


A  Letter  From  Daniel  Webster. 

Marshfield,  June  15,  1852. 
Prof.  Pease : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  very 
able  and  interesting  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  New  Yorkbabbath 
School  xVssociation,  and  read  it  with 
great  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying,  very  gratifying,  to  learn  that  in 
a  city  where  vice  and  immorality  run 
riot  with  impunity,”  a  lew  humble 
Christians  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  I 
fervently  pray  that  your  labors  may  be 
crowned  with  success. 

The  Sabbath-school  is  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  day.  It  leads  our 
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youth  in  the  path  of  truth  and  morality 
and  makes  them  good  men  and  useful 
citizens.  As  a  school  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  it  is  of  inestimable  value ;  as 
a  civil  institution  it  is  priceless,  and  has 
done  more  to  preserve  our  liberties  than 
grave  statesmen  and  armed  soldiers. 
Let  it  then  be  fostered  and  preserved 
until  the  end  of  time  ! 

I  once  defended  a  man  charged  with 
the  awful  crime  of  murder.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  I  asked  him  what 
could  induce  him  to  stain  his  hands  with 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-being.  Turning 
his  blood-shot  eyes  full  upon  me,  he 
replied,  in  a  voice  of  despair :  “  Mr. 
Webster,  in  my  youth  I  spent  the  holy 
Sabbath  in  evil  amusements,  instead  of 
frequenting  the  house  of  prayer  and 
praise.”  Could  we  go  back  to  the  early 
years  of  all  hardened  criminals,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  yes,  firmly  believe,  that  their  first 
departure  from  the  path  of  morality  was 
when  they  abandoned  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  their  subsequent  crimes 
might  thus  be  traced  back  to  the  neglect 
of  youthful  religious  instruction. 

Many  years  ago  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
with  Thomas  Jefierson,  at  his  residence 
in  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  the  weather  was  delightful. 
While  engaged  in  discussing  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Bible,  the  sound  of  a  bell 
broke  upon  our  ears,  when,  on  turning 
to  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  I  remarked, 
“  How  sweetly,  how  very  sweetly  sounds 
that  Sabbath  bell !”  The  distinguished 
statesman,  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  and  then  replied  :  “  Yes,  my 
dear  Webs^^er,  yes,  it  melts  the  heart,  it 
calms  our  passions,  and  makes  us  boys 
again.”  Here  I  observed  that  man  was 
truly  an  animal  formed  for  religious 
worship,  and  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius, 
and  Voltaire,  the  Scriptures  stood  upon 
a  rock  as  firm,  as  unmovable  as  truth 
itself;  that  man  in  his  purer,  loftier 
breathings,  turned  the  mental  eyes  to¬ 
ward  immortality,  and  that  the  poet  on¬ 
ly  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  our 
nature  in  saying,  that  the  soul,  secure 
in  her  existence,  smiles  at  the  drawn 
dagger,  and  defies  its  point.” 

Mr.  Jefierson  fully  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  American  mind  was  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  direction  ;  and  that  Sunday-schools 


(he  did  not  use  our  more  correct  term. 
Sabbath)  presented  the  only  legitimate 
means,  under  the  Constitution,  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  rock  on  which  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  was  wrecked.  “  Burke,”  said  he, 
“  never  uttered  a  more  important  truth, 
than  when  he  exclaimed  that  ‘  a  reli¬ 
gious  education  was  the  defence 
of  nations.’  ”  ‘‘  Raikes,”  said  Mr.  Jefi*- 

erson,  “  has  done  more  for  our  country 
than  the  present  generation  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  perhaps,  when  I  am  cold, 
he  will  obtain  his  reward ;  I  hope  so, 
earnestly  hope  so  ;  I  am  considered  by 
many,  Mr.  Webster,  to  have  little  reli¬ 
gion,  but  now  is  not  the  time  to  correct 
errors  of  this  sort.  I  have  always  said, 
and  always  will  say,  that  the  studious 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  will  make 
better  citizens,  better  fathers  and  better 
husbands.  Of  the  distinguished  Raikes, 
he  was  ‘  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.’  ”  I 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  found 
more  pleasure  in  Hebrew  poetry  than  in 
the  best  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  that  the  “  harp  upon  the  will¬ 
ows  by  Babylon  ”  had  charms  for  me 
beyond  anything  in  the  numbers  of  the 
blind  man  of  Smyrna.  I  then  turned  to 
Jeremiah,  (there  was  a  fine  folio  of  the 
Scriptures  before  me  of  1458),  and  read 
aloud  some  of  those  sublime  passages 
that  used  to  delight  me  on  ray  father’s 
knee.  But  1  fear,  my  dear  friend,  I 
shall  tire  you  with  my  prolix  account  of 
what  was  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  spent  in 
the  company  of  one  who  has  filled  a 
very  large  space  in  our  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  annals. 

Thanking  you  for  your  report,  ar.d 
heartily  concurring  with  you  in  the 
truth  of  your  quotation,  that  “  Right¬ 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people,”  1  remain,  with 
a  high  regard,  your  friend, 

H.  Webster. 

Education  by  Parental  Affection. 


Now,  you  know  that  in  savage  na¬ 
tions  the  training  of  the  child  is  left  all 
to  the  mother.  She  carries  it  in  jour¬ 
neying  on  her  back.  The  Indian  walks 
straightly  by  the  side  of  the  mother 
with  her  little  child  upon  her  back,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  lend  a  helping  band. 
She  must  care  for  it  altogether.  And  if 
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you  go  through  the  nations  least  Chris¬ 
tianized,  everywhere  you  find  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  children  left  to  the  mother 
altogether ;  but  as  you  come  into  Chris¬ 
tian  lauds,  the  father  stands  beside  the 
mother,  tender,  affectionate.  In  her 
moments  of  weakness  he  shares  her  sor¬ 
rows  ;  he  takes  the  infant  from  her 
arms,  walks  with  it  in  its  hours  of  pain, 
helping  her  ;  joins  her  in  parental  soli¬ 
citude.  The  father’s  heart  is  joined  to 
childhood,  even  as  the  mother’s  ;  and  so, 
reciprocally,  the  child  that  had  given 
all  the  affection  to  the  mother,  seeming¬ 
ly, — the  father  was  a  stranger  almost  m 
the  household — the  affection  goes  out 
from  childhood  to  the  father,  and  the 
child  is  as  affectionate  and  loving  to  the 
father  as  it  was  to  the  mother.  It  can 
go  to  the  father’s  heart  like  as  to  the 
mother’s  heart.  It  clings  right  fondly 
to  the  father’s  arms — not  arms  of  sever¬ 
ity  and  terror,  not  driven  away  from 
him,  as  sometimes  childhood  is,  but  feels 
it  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  his  bosom 
and  on  his  knee  and  in  his  affections. 
But  you  take  the  bad  men  of  the  world 
— the  man  who  drinks,  and  he  who 
comes  to  his  family  and  drives  this  child 
away  and  sends  that  one  away  and  hur¬ 
ries  another  out  of  doors.  He  is  angry 
and  wrathful,  and  the  children  fear  him 
and  they  dread  his  coming,  and  they 
hide  if  thev  hear  his  voice ;  but  Chris- 
tianity,  purifying  and  ennobling,  making 
the  man  more  manly,  and  yet  grander 
and  more  tender,  the  child  cleaves  to 
his  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
are  turned  toward  their  fathers. 

Now,  wherever  this  is  the  case;  where 
there  is  a  parental  affection,  and  that 
parental  affection  is  displayed,  not  in 
fondling  merely,  not  in  kind  words  mere¬ 
ly,  but  in  doing  for  the  child  all  that 
can  be  done — by  employing  all  the 
means  for  the  elevation  of  the  child, 
training,  educating— not  laying  up 
means  to  make  it  a  show,  but  to 
make  it  the  greater  and  grander  and 
stronger  and  bolder  ;  and  where  the 
child  loves  the  parent,  and  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  please  the  parent,  there  the 
children  grow  up  to  love  and  to  bless 
God. — Bishop  Simpson. 

Seasickness  of  a  Dyspeptic. 

Outward  bound,  he  voyaged  finely, 
for  calm  was  the  sea  as  a  splendid  mir 
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ror.  Said  one  of  the  ship  officers : 
“  Two  years  you  might  be  on  the  ocean 
before  such  a  voyage  could  again  be 
had.” 

But  homeward  bound,  with  equinoc¬ 
tial  headwinds,  a  wild  rollincr  sei,  and 
seven  successive  days  rain  and  fog,  came 
“  the  rub.”  Liverpool  to  Queenstoi^n 
did  well  enough.  Thence  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  ten  days,  seemed  ages.  Ten  days 
passed  mid  endearments  of  family,  ge¬ 
nial  associations  of  friends,  and  commu¬ 
nion  of  saints  in  the  Lord's  house,  are 
moments  passing  unnoticed  ;  but  when 
every  fibre  of  the  inner  man  is  strained 
to  its  utmost  tension,  and  all  in  a  tremor 
of  upheaving  nausea,  ten  days  seem 
great  geologic  periods.  Imagine  sick 
headache  manifold  intensified, all  above 
the  diaphragm  “  sending  upward  you 
try  to  rest  on  a  lateral  bed  ;  the  ship 
rocks,  up  goes  your  head  and  down  go 
your  feet,  then  up  go  your  feet  and  down 
goes  your  head.  A  mighty  wave  raises 
the  ship,  sudflenly  you  are  elevated  ten 
feet ;  the  billow  breaks,  and  as  suddenly 
you  come  down.  Thus  up  and  down, 
and  to  and  fro,  all  the  while  entertained 
by  the  unearthly  bellowing  of  the  fog 
whistle,  the  briny  deep  seethingly  lash¬ 
ing  the  ship,  and  the  harmonious  disso¬ 
nance  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  grace¬ 


fully  bending  over,  some  on  high  keys, 
some  on  low,  some  on  the  quick  and 
gushing,  some  on  the  long  drawn,  all 
performing  to  the  tune  of  “  York.” 

At  intervals  the  patient  could  eat, 
but  not  a  bit  would  stay  eaten.  As  to 
drink,  he  has  ordinarily  much  fondnerS 
for  tea  and  milk  ;  but  here  his  soul  re¬ 
volted  at  he  sight,  so  that  all  the  sto¬ 
mach  region  was  in  a  flutter  of  agitation 
upward ,  with  horror  quaking  enen  to  the 
chattering  of  the  teeth.  On  terra  firma, 
he  could  drink  castor  oil  and  smack  his 
lips  with  a  relish,  compare  1  to  what  ne 
here  felt  in  these  delectable.^.  The  in¬ 
testines  lay  dormant,  peristaltic  motion 
having  utterly  ceased.  This  is  peculiar. 
Only  one  in  very  many,  on  land  or  sea, 
feels  it.  Hunger  seemed  to  be  painfully 
gnawing  the  vitals,  the  famishing  parts 
consuming  themselves,  yet  no  power  to 
receive  nourishment.  Every  ^fish  ap¬ 
peared  worse  than  scorpion. 

Then  could  he  feel  for  those  who  re¬ 
membered  ;  “  The  melons,  leeks,  onions, 
and  garlic  !”  In  the  semi-delirious, 
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famished  condition,  their  imagination, 
with  disheaitening  vividness,  painted  the 
things  “  which  we  freely  did  eat  at 
home.”  But  “  as  once  they  fled  the  lips 
of  Tantalus,”  so  here.  Moments  of 
troubled  sleep  would  still  come,  until 
the  sepulchral  horror  of  the  harsh, 
thunder-grating,  gong-like  roar  of  the 
fog-whistle  would  startle  into  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  these  intervals  all  kinds  of  in- 
describables  would  tantalize.  “  Some 
grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.’’  What 
pictures  of  “  Paradise  Lost!”  Having 
read  the  same  with  the  deepest  interest 
in  youth,  memory  now  recalled  many  a 
thing  apropos,  such  as : 

“  Nature  breeds. 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable,  unutterable  ;  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived; 
Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire.’’ 
‘‘Titanian  or  earth-born.”  ‘‘Briareus  or  Ty- 
pon 

Or  that  sea-breast  Leviathan.” 

There  sat 

On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast. 

The  other  shape — 

If  shape  it  might 
Be  called — that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member, 
joint  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  what  shadows 
seemed  ; 

For  each  seemed  either. 

“  Thick  swarming  now 
'With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 
Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbaena  dire, 
Cerestes  horned,  hydras,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipsas.” 

As  the  poor  body  was  weak,  famished, 
huDgry,  excruciatingly  racked;  and 
memory  and  imagination  wondrously 
quicken  these ;  and  such,  in  troubled 
sleep,  ’mid  horrid  surroundings,  would 
seem  to  grin  at,  and  tantalize ;  and  things 
apparently  forgotten  were  readily  recall¬ 
ed.  Even  poor  Eneas,  with  his  “  totvol- 

vere,’^  or  ""  muUem . .jactatus  in  alto 

came  in  for  a  share.  But  it  was  a  val¬ 
uable  remedy.  Who  would  like  to  use 
it  ?  The  poor  dyspeptic  is  better  ever 
since. — Lutheran  and  Missionary. 


A  loose,  careless  life  puts  many  terrible 
stings  into  death. 


Turkish  Women’s  Apparel. 


An  English  exchange  says  :  The 

outbreak  of  the  war  with  Bussia  has  not 
prevented  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  issuing  an  edict  with 
reference  to  women’s  apparel.  The  head 
of  the  police  at  Constantinople  sees  with 
regret  that  certain  Turkish  women,  un¬ 
mindful  of  their  dignity,  walk  about  the 
streets  and  bazaars  attired  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  established 
usages  and  regulations.  The  feredjes, 
instead  of  being  of  a  sombre  and  uni¬ 
form  tint,  are  died  with  the  most  varied 
and  fantastic  colors.  Their  yashmaks, 
instead  of  forming  a  veil  of  thick  mate¬ 
rial,  are  made  of  light  gauze.  Their 
feet,  instead  of  being  shod  in  the  ancient 
and  simple  yellow  slipper,  are  confined 
in  ridiculous  and  uncomfortable  boots 
of  Frankish  origin.  All  this  must  at 
once  disappear.  In  consequence,  the 
Minister  of  Police  announces  that  he 
has  the  Sultan’s  orders  to  put  an  end  to 
a  spectacle  which  is  described  as  being 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  respectable  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  he  has  appointed  a  number  of 
mutfetiehs,  or  secret  police,  to  keep  watch 
in  the  streets  and  bazaars.  Any  Turk¬ 
ish  lady  found  wearing  either  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  attire  prohibited,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  the  agents,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  obtain  her  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  whereupon  the  Minister  of  Police 
will  notify  her  family  that  she  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  in  future  unless  she 
is  properly  dressed.  In  the  event  of  her 
transgressing  a  second  time,  she  will  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  Simultane¬ 
ously  with  this  ordinance  there  appeared 
another,  in  which  the  Minister  of  Po¬ 
lice  complains  that  the  orders  of  the 
Prophet,  enjoining  the  faithful  to  say 
their  prayers  five  times  a  day  are  habit¬ 
ually  neglected.”  When  the  muezzins 
call  the  true  believers  to  prayer,  many, 
of  them  remain  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
mosque,  playing  at  backgammon,  cards, 
etc.  It  is  necessary  that  such  a  scandal 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion 
should  cease,  and  we  therefore  call  up¬ 
on  all  true  believers  to  enter  the  mosques 
when  they  hear  the  notes  of  the  muezzin 
and  not  to  remain  playing  outside  dur¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  prayer.” 
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Take  the  Other  Hand. 


It  was  one  of  the  first  days  of  spring, 
when  a  lady  who  had  been  watching  by 
the  sick  bed  of  her  mother  for  some 
weeks,  went  out  to  take  a  little  exercise 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  After  walking 
some  distance,  she  came  to  a  rope-walk. 
She  was  familiar  with  the  place,  and 
entered.  At  the  end  of  one  building, 
she  saw  a  little  boy  turning  a  large 
wheel ;  she  thought  it  too  laborious  for 
such  a  child,  and  as  she  came  near  she 
spoke  to  him. 

“  Who  sent  you  to  this  place?”  she 
asked. 

“  Nobody  ;  I  came  myself,”  replied 
the  boy. 

‘‘  Does  your  father  know  you  are 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  father.” 

“  Are  you  paid  for  your  labor  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  get  ninepence  this  day.” 

‘‘  Do  you  like  this  work  ?” 

“  Well  enough;  but  if  I  did  not,  I 
shouLl  do  it,  to  get  the  money  for  my 
mother.” 

“  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  day?” 

“From  nine  to  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon.” 

“  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Almost  nine.” 

“  Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  turning 
this  great  wheel  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  sometimes.” 

“  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  I  take  the  other  hand.” 

Ttie  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of  money. 

“  Is  this  for  ray  mother  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  it  is  for  yourself.” 

“  Thank  you,  ma’am,”  the  boy  said, 
and  the  lady  bade  him  farewell. 


About  Ostriches. 


Dr.  Livingstone  says :  “  The  ostrich 
when  feeding  has  a  pace  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches ;  when  walking  at 
other  times,  about  four  inches  more.  In 
general,  the  eye  cannot  follow  its  legs. 
I  was  ouce  able  to  C''>unt  the  steps  by  a 
stop  watch,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  bird  made  thirty  strides  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds.  Reckoning  each  stride  at  tvvelve 
feet,  we  have  a  speed  of  about  twenty- 
six  miles  per  hour.”  Mr.  Henry  de 
Mosenthal  says :  “  An  ostrich  in  motion 
does  not  rise  upon  the  wing ;  he  skims. 


as  it  were,  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  if  he  meets  witfi  an  obsta¬ 
cle,  such  as  a  fence,  he  will  skirt  along 
it,  but  never  attempt  to  cross  it,  although 
he  will  cross  a  creek,  the  two  banks  of 
w’hich  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  each 
other,  by  flying.  The  pace  of  an  ostrich 
in  full  speed,  going  before  the  wind, 
with  his  feathers  standing  erect,  is  kill¬ 
ing,  and  I  never  saw  the  horse  the  rider 
of  which  could  with  truth  say  that  he 
ran  his  game  down  fairly.”  At  present, 
however,  the  ostrich  has  been  partially 
domesticated,  and  in  1875  a  careful  cen¬ 
sus  showed  that  there  were  no  less  than 
32,247  domesticated  ostriches  within 
Cape  Colony  alone.  Tne  bird  appears 
to  need  no  artificial  food  if  he  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  grass,  but  if  the  grass  is  sour 
he  wants  crushed  bones,  and  good  fiirra- 
ers  improve  his  condition  with  allow¬ 
ances  of  “  mealies,”  or  Indian  corn.  He 
would,  however,  in  suitable  localities, 
yield  very  large  profit,  except  for  one 
circumstauce — the  great  amount  of  room 
that  he  requires.  Sixty  acres  to  a  bird  is 
a  very  large  allowance,  even  for  profita¬ 
ble  stock.  According  to  the  statements 
published  by  Messrs.  Harting  &  Mon- 
senthal,  it  takes  six  hundred  acres  to 
feed  eighty  birds  comfortably :  and  those 
acres,  even  if  practically  valueless,  must 
be  fenced  in  with  wire,  at  a  cost  of  some 
£500.  The  bird  cannot  jump,  and  makes 
no  effort  to  cross  the  fencing,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  he  will  not  hear  con¬ 
finement  close  enough  to  pr-veut  Ids 
enjoying  a  healthy  amount  of  Ins  cus¬ 
tomary  exercise.  Of  course  while  fea¬ 
thers  yielded  from  £20  to  £40  a  pound 
the  profits  were  enormous ;  but  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  average  value, 
according  to  official  returns,  is  £5  5s. 
per  pound,  the  farmer  must  content 
himself,  even  though  he  grows  ostriches, 
with  moderate  returns  in  cash.  He  can 
get  a  pound  of  feathers  a  year  from  each 
bird,  and  by  the  latest  statistics  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  of  £5  a  pound  all  around;  but 
£400  a  year,  though  a  good  yield  in 
such  a  locality  from  six  hundred  acres. 
IS  not  enough  to  make  diani  )nd-hunters 
quit  their  avocations.  Still,  as  the  land 
IS  usually  fenced  off  from  a  farm  too 
large  to  be  cultivated,  and  fiiod  costs 
little,  and  the  profit  is  received  in  cash, 
the  rearing  of  ostriches  may  be  con 
sidered  a  fairly-established  and  very  cu 
nous  industry. — Exchange. 
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The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  publications,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  by 
Mr.  Clay  Trumbull,  fcr  two  years  past 
its  editor,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Wattles,  its 
business  manager.  By  bis  characteris¬ 
tic  energy  and  enterprise  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  has  made  the  Times  a  Sunday- 
School  journal  without  an  equal  in  this 
country.  Under  its  new  ownership  the 
paper  is  to  be  conducted  as  heretofore. 


The  September  number  of  the 
Guardian  contains  an  error  on  its  first 
page,  possibly  owing  to  our  illegible 
writing.  Coleridge,  and  not  Van  Ooster- 
zee,  thanked  Divine  Providence  for  keep¬ 
ing  him  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
We  have  an  impression  that  the  great 
Reformed  Theologian  is  a  thorough 
French  scholar. 


Some  people  are  boastful  of  a  noble 
or  wealthy  ancestry,  and  some  blush  to 
owm  a  poor  though  honest  laborer  among 
their  forefathers.  On  his  summer  tour 
through  New  England,  President  Hayes 
visited  Brattleboro’,  Vermont,  the  house 
of  his  ancestors.  With  Mrs.  Hayes 
standing  at  his  side  he  made  the  tol- 
lowing  neat  little  speech  to  a  crowd  of 
the  towns-people.  Persons  may  differ 
in  their  views  of  his  governmental  policy, 
but  we  feel  proud  in  the  conviction  that 
we  have  an  honest,  virtuous  President, 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  own  before  the 
country  and  the  civilized  world  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  blacksmith.  In  his 
Brattleboro’  speech  he  said  : 

My  fello  w-citizens :  Before  I  leave  you 
I  desire  to  say  what  I  have  hitherto 
omitted,  and  if  you  will  kindly  permit 
me  to  speak  tw’o  or  three  sentences  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  attention. 
No  language  is  too  warm  or  too  strong 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  cordial 
reception  which  you  have  given  me  and 


my  family,  in  Brattleboro’.  My  family, 
or  rather  the  Hayes  family,  came  to 
Brattleboro’  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 
My  grandfather  was  a  blacksmiih,  the 
only  one  here,  I  think,  when  he  came, 
and  the  people  welcomed  him  cordially, 
as  they  always  do  so  important  a  per¬ 
sonage  as  the  village  blacksmith  in  a 
newly  settled  community.  [A  voice. 
A  blacksmith  in  a  new  country  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  President  among  us.]  Every 
one  of  the  Hayes  family  scattered,  aud 
are  all  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
most  agreeable  recollections  of  Brattle¬ 
boro’.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  what 
you  have  done,  for  there  are  few  spots 
dearer  to  me  than  this. 

My  father  left  here  sixty  years  ago 
next  month,  and  moved  to  Ohio,  where 
I  was  born,  but  my  elder  brother  and 
sister  were  born  here.  When  a  boy  of 
eleven  years — forty-three  years  ago — I 
first  came  to  th’s  place  on  a  visit  to  my 
Uncle  John,  who  then  lived  in  this  vil¬ 
lage.  During  my  visit  I  walked  over 
the  very  road  by  which  I  rode  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  very  house  where  I 
slept  last  night.  The  place  was  beau¬ 
tiful  then.  There  have  been  many 
changes  since,  but  the  beauty  continues, 
and  has  been  enhanced.  I  hope  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  Brattleboro’ 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  I  hope 
that  again  and  often  I  shall  come  hither 
to  meet  you.  But  1  am  extending  my 
remarks  beyond  two  or  three  sentences, 
and  so  must  close  by  again  thanking 
you  for  the  hearty  welcome  you  have 
given  me. 


God  Is  With  Me. 

A  dear  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  family  in  the  South  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  in  this  cit}",  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  died  a 
few  days  ago  of  a  painful  and  lingering 
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disease,  during  which  he  experienced 
paroxysms  of  severe  suflering.  During 
one  of  these,  his  moans  were  almost 
heart-breaking  to  the  ear  of  his  mother, 
who  watcl>ed  him  with  the  most  devoted 
and  tender  care.  She  said  to  him,  “  My 
darling,  don’t  moan  so  sadly,  mother  is 
with  you.”  The  dying  boy  replied,  “  Yes, 
you  and  father  are  with  me,  but  there’s 
somebody  else  too.”  “  Who  is  it,  mv  dar¬ 
ling  ?  ”  “  Oh  you  know,  mother,  God  is 

with  me.”  And  with  a  child’s  faith  lit¬ 
tle  Sandy  went  to  be  with  God. 

This  touching  incident  is  embodied  in 
the  following  lines  by  their  pastor. 

A  mother  bent  over  her  child,  one  day, 

As  he  laid  on  his  couch  of  pain, 

And  sought  to  sooth  his  sharp  pangs  away, 
With  her  touch,  at  once  loving,  but  vain, 
For  still  from  the  breast  of  her  suffering 
boy, 

The  sorrowful  moan  would  start, 

As  if  sounding  the  knell  of  all  hope  and 

joy, 

To  the  mother’s  fast-breaking  heart. 

“  Oh  hush  !  my  darling,”  at  last  she  cried, 
For  she  could  not  endure  that  moan, 
“Your  nearest,  and  dearest  are  by  your 
side, 

My  boy  is  not  left  all  alone!” 

“  No  I  no  !  dearest  mother,”  the  sufferer 
said, 

As  a  smile  played  over  his  brow, 

“  On  my  father's  strong  arm  I  can  lean 
my  head, 

And  you  are  beside  me  now  ; 

But  yet  there’s  another  that’s  near  me  too, 
A  friend  even  better  than  all.” 

“  Oh !  who  is  thus  with  you,  my  darling, 
sav  who  ?” 

Was  the  mother’s  beseeching  call ; 

And  then  from  the  lips  of  that  suffering 
one. 

Like  melody,  gentle  and  low. 

The  answer  came  back  in  musical  tone, 

“  It  is  God  who  is  with  me  now  !’’ 

So  with  loving  and  lingering  hands  they 
laid. 

Their  boy  ’neath  the  Greenwood  sod  ; 
And  then  they  looked  iip  to  heaven  and 
said. 

“  Our  darling  is  even  with  God  !” 

Christian  Intelligencer. 


A  RISING  generation  claims  the  love 
and  interest  of  those  who  are  hastening 
to  the  close  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  who  wish  peace,  with  joy  unspeaka¬ 
ble,  to  those  who  may  fill  up  the  places 
of  the  faithful. — Marg  Capper. 


The  Curate  and  the  Bricklayer. 

A  Manchester  curate  did  a  good 
thing  the  other  day.  Walking  along  a 
street  at  the  dinner  hour,  he  passed  a 
lot  of  bricklayers  smoking  their  after- 
dinner  pipe,  and  heard  one  of  them  say, 
“I’d  like  to  be  a  parson, and  have  nowt 
to  do  but  to  walk  about  in  a  long  black 
coat,  and  carry  a  walking  stick  in  my 
fist,  and  get  a  lot  of  brass.”  Of  course, 
there  was  a  laugh  at  the  parson’s  ex- 
peii'se;  but  he  turned  sharp  round  and 
said,  “So  you’d  like  to  be  a  parson. 
How  much  do  you  get  a  week?” 
“  Twenty-seven  shillings,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  Well,”  said  the  curate,  “though 
I’m  only  a  poor  man.  I’ll  give  you 
twenty-seven  shillings  if  you’ll  come 
along  with  me  for  six  days  and  see  how 
you  like  it.  Then  you’ll  be  better  able 
to  talk  about  it.”  The  bricklayer  tried 
to  back  out  of  it,  but  his  mates  told 
him,  “Nay,  man,  thou  said’st  thou’d 
like  it ;  thou  mun  go  wdth  the  parson 
chap.”  So  he  put  on  his  coat  and 
started  with  the  curate  amidst  a  roar  of 
laughter.  The  parson  presently  turned 
down  an  alley,  and  told  his  companion 
that  they  were  going  to  see  a  sick  man, 
and  that  he  must  mind  not  to  make  a 
noise  going  up  stairs.  “  What  might 
the  matter  be  with  him?”  asked  the 
bricklayer.  “  Small-pox,”  said  the  par¬ 
son.  “Oh,  then,”  said  the  man,  “I’ll 
just  wait  outside  for  you,  sir,  for  I’ve 
not  had  it  myself,  and  I’ve  got  a  wife 
and  children  to  think  of.”  “  That’s 
exactly  my  case,”  replied  the  curate, 
“  for  I  have  not  had  it  and  I  have  a  wife 
and  children  depending  on  me.  But  you 
agreed  to  come  with  me  wherever  I  went.” 
The  man  of  bricks  began  not  to  like  it, 
and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  asked, 
“  And  where  are  you  going  next  ?  ”  Then 
the  parson  told  him  they  would  have  to 
visit  another  house  that  day  where  the 
father  lay  in  his  coffin  and  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
also  a  house  where  there  was  typhus ; 
and  on  the  morrow  there  would  be  a  long¬ 
er  round.  This  floored  the  bricklayer. 
“  Sir,”  he  said,  “  I’ll  go  back  to  my  old 
job,  if  you  please,  and  I’ll  say  no  more 
agin  you  paisons.”  So  off  he  w’ent;  and 
let  us  hope  he  kept  his  word,  and  never 
taunts  the  parsons  with  having  “  nowt 
to  do  but  to  walk  about  iu  a  long  black 
coat  and  get  a  lot  of  brass.” 
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Hugh  Miller’s  Early  Days. 

The  name  of  Hugh  Miller  is  well 
known.  He  devoted  himself  early  to  a 
life  of  bard  labor  as  a  quarryman  and  a 
mason ;  and  by  the  steady  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  God  had  given  him,  rose 
to  a  position  of  much  usefulness  and 
honor.  This  story  has  been  often  told, 
to  show  what  can  be  done  by  the  earnest 
use  of  common  means. 

The  father  of  this  celebrated  man  was 
a  master  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  Scotland, 
which  was  lost  in  a  fearful  tempest.  In 
consequence  of  this  bereavement,  the 
widow  had  to  work  late  into  the  night 
as  a  seamstress,  to  provide  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Hugh  used  to  frequent  the  harbor 
and  watch  the  shipping,  sadly  missing 
the  familiar  vessel,  the  return  of  which 
used  to  be  the  cause  of  such  joy  to  him. 
He  would  also  climb,  day  after  day,  a 
grassy  knoll  of  the  coast,  close  behind 
his  mother’s  house,  which  commanded  a 
wide  view  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  look 
wistfully  out,  long  after  every  one  else 
had  ceased  to  hope,  for  the  sloop  with  the 
two  stripes  of  white,  and  the  two  square 
topsails,  commanded  by  his  father.  But 
they  never  appeared  again. 

He  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
by  studying  the  sign-posts ;  he  afterwards 
attended  a  dame  school,  and  persevered 
in  his  lessons  till  he  rose  to  the  highest 
form  and  became  a  member  of  the  Bible 
class.  The  story  of  Joseph  aroused  his 
interest,  and  he  became  a  diligent  reader 
of  all  the  Scripture  stories.  Hugh  then 
began  to  collect  a  library  in  a  birch-bark 
box  about  nine  inches  square,  which  was 
found  large  enough  to  contain  all  his 
books. 

He  has  described,  in  his  “  Old  Red 
Sandstone,”  the  feelings  with  which  he 
began  to  work,  and  the  happiness  he 
found  in  it.  To  be  sure,  my  hands 
were  a  little  sore,  and  I  felt  nearly  as 
much  fatigued  as  if  I  had  been  climbing 
among  the  rocks ;  but  I  had  wrought 
and  been  useful,  arid  had  yet  enjoyed 
the  day  fully  as  much  as  usual.  I  was 
as  light  of  heart  next  morning,  as  any 
of  my  brother-workmen.”  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  landscape,  he  says ;  “  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  quarry,  convinced  that  a 
very  exquisite  pleasure  may  be  a  very 
cheap  one,  and  that  the  busiest  employ¬ 
ments  may  afford  leisure  enough  to 
enjoy  it.  ” 


Various  wonders  soon  disclosed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  rocks ;  marks  of  furrows,  as 
of  an  ebbing  tide,  fretted  in  the  solid 
stone,  fossil  shells  and  fish,  and  leaves  of 
plants.  Almost  every  day  opened  new 
discoveries  to  his  curious  eye,  and 
awakened  deeper  interest.  And  thus 
began  that  course  of  observation  and 
study  which  made  him  famous  as  a  ge¬ 
ologist,  and  enabled  him  to  render  valu¬ 
able  help  in  the  progress  of  science. 

His  first  year  of  labor  came  to  a  clos^^, 
and  he  found  that  “  the  amount  of  his 
happiness  had  not  been  less  than  in 
the  last  of  his  boyhood.  The  addi¬ 
tional  experience  of  twenty  years,”  he 
adds,  “  has  not  shown  me  that  there  is 
any  necessary  connection  between  a  life 
of  toil  and  a  life  of  wretchedness.” 

“  My  advice,’’  says  Hugh  Miller,  “  to 
young  working-men  desirous  of  bettering 
their  circumstances,  and  adding  to  the 
amount  of  their  enjoyment,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Ho  not  seek  happiness  ia 
what  is  misnamed  pleasure  ;  seek  it 
rather  in  what  is  termed  study.  Keep 
your  conscience  clear,  your  curiosity 
fresh,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  your  minds.  Learn  to  make 
a  right  use  of  your  eyes ;  the  commonest 
things  are  worth  looking  at — even  stones 
and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar  animals. 
Read  good  books,  not  forgetting  the  best 
of  all ;  there  is  more  true  philosophy  in 
the  Bible,  than  in  every  work  of  every 
skeptic  that  ever  wrote;  and  we  should 
all  be  miserable  creatures  without  it.” — 
Child's  Companion. 


Nerve  Food. — In  what  does  nerve 
food  consist?  In  what  do  we  find  it? 
Is  it  meat?  No.  White  bread?  No. 
Potatoes?  No.  If  it  is  not  found  in 
these  staples,  in  what  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
I  answer,  in  the  exterior  of  the  white 
kernel,  in  the  skin  of  the  potato,  and  in 
milk  ;  partially  also  in  eggs  and  fish.  I 
answer,  the  chief  food  staples,  in  the 
present  dietetic  system,  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  deficient  in  brain  and  nerve¬ 
building  material.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  is  it  a  result  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  starving  nervous  tissue  in  the  over¬ 
worked  masses  attempts  to  satisfy  an  in¬ 
tolerable  sense  of  craving,  of  physical 
hunger,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  poisons, 
each  case  meeting  the  demand,  and  no 
more? — Herald  of  Health. 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra.. —The  old  Spanish 
monarciis,  when  in  possession  of  both 
sides  of  the  sea  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
stamped  two  colamns  upon  their  coin  to 
represent  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the 
promontories  of  rock  that  guard  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Mediterranean  were  at  that 
time  called.  Around  the  pillars  was  en¬ 
twined  a  scroll,  upon  which  was  the  in¬ 
scription  Ne  Plus  Ultra — ‘  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  beyond.’  But  Columbus  ere  long 
discovered  that  there  ivas  something  be¬ 
yond ;  so  old  Spain  just  crossed  oif  the 
Ne  from  the  motto,  and  ever  since  it  has 
read  Plus  Ultra — ‘More  beyond.” 

That  was  a  graceful  way  of  yielding 
to  the  new  lesson  of  a  “  stubborn  fact.” 
Many  people  make  themselves  trouble 
all  their  days,  and  greatly  hinder  their 
amiability  and  usefulness,  just  because 
they  are  too  vain  to  learn  anything  new, 
or  too  proud  to  confess  their  former  ig¬ 
norance.  They  are  rather  hopeless  cases 
— they  are  disagreeable  to  others  and 
even  dissatisfied  with  themselves.  What 
to  do  for  persons  of  this  class  is  a  hard 
problem.  Most  of  them,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
must  just  be  let  alone.  Faithful,  useful 
people  have  no  time  to  waste  on  “doubt¬ 
ful  disputations.” 

The  longer  we  neglect  writing  to  an 
absent  friend,  the  less  mind  we  have  to 
set  about  it.  •  So,  the  more  we  neglect 
private  prayer  and  closet  communion 
with  God,  the  more  shy  we  grow  in  our 
approaches  to  Him.  Nothing  breeds  a 
greater  strangeness  between  the  soul  and 
God  than  the  restraining  of  prayer  be¬ 
fore  Him.  And  nothing  would  renew 
the  blessed  intimacy,  if  God  Himself, 
the  neglected  party,  did  not,  as  it  were, 
send  us  a  letter  of  expostulation  from 
heaven,  and  sweetly  chide  us  for  our  neg¬ 
ligence.  Then  w’emelt,  then  we  kindle; 
and  the  blissful  intercourse  gradually 
opens  as  usual. —  Toplady. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  last 
year,  one  hundred  atd  seventy-three 
never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  any 
trade.  Only  seven  of  the  whole  number 
had  been  apprentices.  There  is  food  for 
reflection  in  this  fact.  The  inability  of 
young  men  to  obtain  chances  to  learn 
trades  has  helped  to  push  thousands  of 
them  into  crime.  The  destruction  of  the 


apprenticeship  .system  was  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  ever  befel  this  country, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  it  the  better. 

Eating  on  Sundays. — The  Adyunce 
gets  in  a  splendid  blow  on  Sabbath  gor¬ 
mandizing.  Adam  and  Eve  killed  them¬ 
selves  and  all  the  race  by  their  fondness 
for  eating.  The  writer  says  : 

“  Improper  diet  often  arrests  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.  On  Sabbath  days,  men 
who  during  the  secular  week  were  hur¬ 
ried  in  all  their  meals,  make  up  for  lost 
time ;  and  stupefied  beyond  the  power  of 
arousing,  they  seat  themselves  in  church, 
and  the  whole  hour  of  service  is  a  war 
between  the  minister  and  the  market- 
man.  If  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves 
and  two  fi-«hes  had  be'^n  performed  on 
the  Sabbath,  we  doubt  whether  there 
would  have  been  twelve  baskets  of  frag¬ 
ments  taken  up.  That  man  is  quite  sure 
to  get  the  victory,  who  on  the  Sabbath 
assaults  the  truth  with  culinary  imple¬ 
ments.  We  fear  if  a  Sabbath  fast  were 
proclaimed,  it  would  cause  rebellion 
among  some  of  our  best  Christians.  In 
the  name  of  high  heaven,  we  arraign 
Sabbath  surfeiting  as  a  sin  of  the  church, 
highly  derogatory  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.” 

“  Bivalyular  Benevolence  ”  is  what 
it  is  called  in  New  England.  It  signi¬ 
fies  a  gathering  of  well-to-do  people  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  oysters.  These 
well-provided  people  get  the  oysters,  and 
the  poor  share  the  profits.  We  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  well  to  reverse  this 
order  occasionally,  and  give  the  poor 
the  oysters,  and  the  others  the  “  profits.” 
In  that  case  the  aceount  would  stand 
about  as  follows.  Poor  about  ninety  per 
cent.;  rich  ten  per  cent.  And  ten  per 
cent.,  is  always  a  good  investment.  It 
is  said,  however,  this  species  of  charity 
never  faileth,  and  the  quality  of  such 
mercy  is  never  strained.-— A 

A  Bright  Answer. — In  a  lecture  at 
Portland,  Maine,  the  lecturer,  washing 
to  explain  to  a  little  girl  the  manner  in 
which  a  lobster  casts  his  shell  when  he 
has  outgrown  it,  said,  “  What  do  you  do 
when  you  have  outgrowai  your  clothes? 
You  cast  them  aside,  do  vou  not?” 
“Oh,  no!”  replied  the  little  one,  “we 
let  out  the  tucks.”  The  lecturer  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  had  the  advantage  of 
him  there. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


OCTOBER  T.  BESSOK  XE.  1877. 

Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matthew  v.  3-12. 


WHO  ARE  BLESSED. 


3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  fur  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

4.  Bleshed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth. 

6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they  shall  be 
filled. 

7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they 
shall  see  God. 


9.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

10.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness’  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven. 

11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  7fien  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  man¬ 
ner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

12.  Bejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  per¬ 
secuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before 
you. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  discourse  called  from  which  this 
lesson  is  taken?  Why  so  called?  Of  what 
does  Christ  speak  in  this  sermon?  Of  what 
especially  in  this  part  of  it  ? 

Verse  3.  Who  are  called  blessed  in  this  verse  ? 
Does  this  mean  poor  in  worldly  things?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  How  is  this  expressed  in  Psalm 
li.  17?  Why  are  the  poor,  in  spirit  called 
blessed?  To  whom  was  Christ  sent?  Isaiah 
Ixi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  18.  What  kind  of  spirit  only 
can  find  enti’ance  into  Christ’s  kingdom  ?  Luke 
xviii.  17  ;  Isaiah  Ivii.  15 ;  Ixvi.  2.  How  does  God 
regard  the  proud  ?  Psalm  cxxxviii.  6  ;  James  iv. 
6.  What  illustration  of  poverty  of  spirit  have 
we  in  Luke  xviii.  9-14? 

4.  Who  next  are  called  blessed?  Are  they 
generally  considered  blessed?  Is  there  much 
mourning  in  the  world  ?  What  kind  of 
tnourning  is  specially  meant?  Why  are  they 
called  blessed  ?  Who  will  comfort  them  ?  What 
invitation  and  promise  does  Christ  give  ?  Matt. 

xi.  28.  See  also  Psalm  Iv.  22 ;  1  Pet.  v.  7. 
AVhat  does  St.  Paul  say,  2  Cor.  i.  3-5?  What 
illustration  of  this  comforting  is  given  Luke 
xvi.  19-25? 

5.  Who  are  the  third  class  called  blessed? 
Who  are  the  meek?  Is  this  the  character 
generally  admired  by  the  world?  In  whom 
do  we  find  meekness  exemplified?  Numbers 

xii.  3;  Matthew  xi.  29;  xxi.  5;  1  Peter  ii. 
21-23.  Why  are  the  meek  blessed?  How  is 
this  expressed  in  other  places  ?  Psalm  xxii. 
26  ;  xxxvii.  11 ;  Ixxvi.  8,  9 ;  cxivii.  6 ;  cxlix.  4 ; 
Isaiah  xxix.  19.  What  does  St.  Peter  call  a 
meek  spirit?  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

6.  Who  are  pronounced  blessed  in  this  verse  ? 
AVhat  is  righteousness?  AVhat  is  meant  by 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness? 
AVhat  blessing  shall  these  have?  Does  God 
delight  in  satisfying  such  desires?  Psalm  cvii. 
9  ;  Isaiah  Iv.  1,  2  ;  John  vi.  35. 

7.  Who  are  the  merciful  ?  Is  God  merciful  ? 
Exodus  xxxiv.  6,  7.  How  does  he  show  His 


mercy?  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Isaiah  Iv.  7;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4;  2  Peter  iii.  9.  What  is  the  blessing  of 
the  merciful?  2  Sam.  xxii.  26,  27  ;  Psalm  xviii. 
25,  26.  AVhat  does  our  Lord  say.  Matt.  vii.  2  ? 
What  is  said  of  those  who  show  no  mercy? 
James  ii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxv.  41-46. 

S.  Who  next  are  called  blessed  ?  What  is 
it  to  be  “i^ure  in  heart?”  Who  only  can  pu¬ 
rify  the  heart?  For  what  did  David  pray? 
Psalm  li.  10.  AA"hy  are  these  blessed?  When 
shall  they  see  Him?  How  do  they  see  Him 
now?  Rom.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  How  shall  they 
see  Him  hereafter?  Psalm  xvii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 
12  ;  1  John  iii.  2;  Rev.  xxii.  4.  What  admo¬ 
nition  does  Sr.  Paul  give,  Heb.  xii.  14  ? 

9.  What  are  peace  makers?  What  shall  they 
be  called  ?  Are  they  like  God  ?  What  is  God 
called?  Heb.  xiii.  20.  AVhich  would  you 
rather  be,  a  peace-maker  or  a  strife-maker? 
How  may  we  best  make  peace  with  our  enemy  ? 
Rom.  xii.  20.  AVhat  does  St.  Paul  admonish 
us  to  do?  Rom.  xii.  18.  What  is  our  Lord’s 
injunction?  Matt.  v.  44,  45. 

10.  What  class  are  next  pronounced  blessed  ? 
What  is  it  to  be  persecuted?  Is  it  plea¬ 
sant  to  be  persecuted  ?  Are  all  persecuted 
persons  called  blessed?  Who  only?  AVhat 
is  it  to  be  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake  ? 
Why  are  such  blessed?  What  did  St.  John 
see  in  his  vi-ion?  Rev.  vii.  9-17. 

11.  12.  AVhat  does  Jesus  say  to  His  disci¬ 
ples?  Were  they  to  expect  such  treatmeot  ? 
Were  they  to  be  troubled  at  it?  How  should 
they  feel?  AVhy?  AVere  others  persecuted  be¬ 
fore  them?  Heb.  xi.  33-38;  James  v.  10.  Were 
;he  disciples  persecuted  ?  Acts  iv.  3 ;  v.  18, 
40,  41;  vii.  59;  xii.  1,  2,  Can  you  tell  of  any 
who  were  persecuted  for  Christ’s  sake  ?  May 
Christians  still  expect  persecutions?  What  is 
St.  Peter’s  advice  ?  1  Peter  iv.  12-16. 

Should  every  Christian  possess  the  tr  its  of 
character  spoken  of  in  this  lesson  ?  Do  you 
possess  them  ? 


1.  O  Jesus,  Saviour  of  the  lost, 

My  Rock  and  Hidiug  place, 

By  storms  of  sin  and  sorrow  tost, 
I  seek  Thy  sheltering  grace. 


2.  Guilty,  forgive  me.  Lord !  I  cry ; 
Pursued  by  foes  I  come; 

A  sinner,  save  me,  or  I  die  ; 

An  outcast,  take  me  home. 
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Comments. — The  lesson  for  this  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  opening?  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  In  this  discourse  our 
Lord  spoke  of  the  nature  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  which 
He  was  about  to  set  up.  The  lesson  to¬ 
day  includes  what  are  called  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  in  which  Jesus  tells  who  in  His 
kingdom  are  blessed. 

3.  Foot  in  spirit. — The  poor  are 
snecially  regarded  in  the  gospel. 
Worldly  poverty  alone,  however,  is  no 
qualification  for  entrance  into  Christ’s 
kingdom.  A  man  may  be  very  poor, 
and  yet  very  proud.  The  spirit  that  is 
required  is  an  humble,  lowly  and  con¬ 
trite  heart,  feeling  that  it  has  nothing 
of  its  own  to  recommend  it  to  God.  To 
such  poor  and  humble  souls  the  kingdom 
belongs.  This  emptying  of  one’s  self  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  being  filled 
with  Christ.  An  illustration  we  have 
in  Luke  xviii.  9-14. 

4.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn. — A  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  from  that  of  the  world. 
The  world  is  full  of  mourners.  To  all 
Christ  oflTers  comfort.  The  mourning 
specially  meant  is  that  godly  sorrow, 
which  worketh  repentance  unto  salva¬ 
tion,”  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  Mourning  over 
sin.  It  was  to  comfort  the  mourners 
that  Christ  came  and  established  His 
kingdom.  See  His  opening  sermon, 
Luke  iv.  18-21,  and  His  invitation, 
Matthew  xi.  28. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  meelc.  “  The  meek 
are  those  who  quietly  submit  themselves 
to  God,  to  His  word  and  rod,  who  follow 
His  directions,  and  comply  with  His  de¬ 
signs,  and  are  kind  and  gentle  towards 
all  men,  not  easily  provoked,  not  soon 
angry.”  This  spirit  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  Lord.  St. 
Peter  calls  it  an  ornament. 

They  shall  inherit  the  earth.  “Not 
that  they  shall  always  have  much  of 
the  earth,  much  less  that  they  shall  be 
put  oflT  with  that  only;  but  this  branch 
of  godliness  has  in  an  especial  manner 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is.  The 
meek  and  quiet  are  observed  to  live  the 
most  easy  lives  compared  with  the  fro- 
ward  and  turbulent:”  “or,  they  shall 
inherit  the  land  (so  it  may  be  read),  the 
land  of  Canaan,  a  type  of  heaven,  so 
that  all  the  blessedness  of  heaven  above, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  earth  beneath 
are  the  portion  of  the  meek.” 


6.  Righteousness  is  conformity  to 
God’s  law.  Hunger  and  thirst  are 
used  here  to  denote  intense  longing  and 
desire.  Blessed  are  they  that  earnestly 
long  for  and  desire  to  be  conformed  to 
God’s  will,  to  be  delivered  from  sin  and 
guilt,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  spiritual 
grace.  “For  they  shall  be  filled.” 
Such  hunger  and  thirst  are  pleasing  to 
God,  and  He  delights  in  satisfying  them. 

7.  Mercy  is  kindness  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  help  ;  especially  kind¬ 
ness  and  forbearance  towards  those  who 
have  done  us  evil,  and  deserve  punish¬ 
ment.  Mercy  is  what  w’e,  as  sinners, 
need  from  God.  It  was  the  Publican’s 
prayer.  God  delights  in  mercy.  He 
shows  His  mercy  by  forgiving  us  our 
sins.  “They  shall  obtain  mercy.”  See 
Matthew  vii.  1,  2,  2  Samuel  xxii.  26,  27, 
Matthew  xviii.  23-35. 

8.  “  Pure  in  hearV^  True  Christian¬ 
ity  lies  in  the  heart,  in  the  purity  of  the 
heart,  the  washing  of  that  from  wicked¬ 
ness.  The  heart  must  be  pure  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  deceitfulness ;  it  must  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest ;  it  must  be  pure  in 
opposition  to  pollution  and  defilement; 
free  from  worldly  and  fleshly  lusts,  and 
all  kinds  of  evil.”  For  such  a  heart 
David  prayed,  Ps.  li.  10. 

“  They  shall  see  God.”  They  who, 
with  honest  and  sincere  purpose,  seek 
for  Him,  shall  be  rewarded  by  finding 
Him.  Those  whose  hearts  are  purified 
from  evil  see  Him  here  by  faith  and 
have  communion  with  Him ;  they 
shall  also  see  Him  hereafter.  They 
shall  see  His  face.  Rev.  xxii.  4. 

9.  In  Christ’s  kingdom  not  the  con¬ 
tentious  and  quarrelsome,  those  who 
create  strife  aud  divisions,  but  those 
who  make  peace,  who  try  to  allay  dis¬ 
sensions  and  strifes  are  blesssed.  “  They 
shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God.”  See 
verses  44,  45.  They  are  like  God,  for 
God  is  a  God  of  peace,  Heb.  xii.  20. 

10.  “  Persecuted  for  righteousness’ 
sake.”  That  is,  ill-treated  and  abused 
and  made  to  suffer  because  they  do 
what  is  right,  and  refuse  to  do  wrong, 
as  Christ  Himself  was.  Such  are  blessed, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to 
them  ;  they  have  share  in  it  now,  and 
hereafter  shall  enjoy  all  its  bliss,  where 
there  are  no  more  persecutions.  Rev.  vii. 
9-17. 

11,  12.  Our  Lord  in  these  verses  ad- 
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dresses  His  hearers  more  directly.  His 
disciples  were  to  expect  persecution  for 
His  sake.  They  should  not  be  troubled 
at  this  but  rather  rejoice.  They  should 
have  a  great  reward  in  heaven.  Others 
were  persecuted  before  them,  and  others 
since  have  also  been.  Christians  may 
still  expect  it. 

The  traits  of  character  spoken  of  in 
this  lesson  should  be  exhibited  by  every 
Christian,  every  professed  follower  of 
Christ.  Is  your  character  of  this  de¬ 
scription  ? 

An  Old  Book. — The  most  ancient 
known  bound  volume  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  written  some  time  earlier  than 
B.  C.  263  ;  the  sheets  pressed  smooth  and 
strongly  bound  together  into  a  volume 
nearly  four  inches  thick.  The  cords 
across  the  back  are  stout  and  firmly 
fastened ;  additional  strength  is  imparted 
by  wooden  frames  at  either  end.  The 
outside  cover,  which  does  not  go  across 
the  back,  is  simply  papyrus,  precisely 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  book  is 
written,  except  that  it  is  a  little  thicker. 
It  w^as  certainly  bound  B.  C-  241,  for  it 
was  found  in  that  year,  just  as  it  is  now^ 
(except  that  handling  has  worn  the  sides, 
and  they  are  somewhat  torn,  though  the 
inside  is  intact),  and  has  since  been 
guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  Samaritan  chief  priests.  It  was 
shown  in  1866  by  its  custodian,  Selameh, 
to  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  by  whom  it  is  mi¬ 
nutely  described. 


Origin  of  Some  Phrases. — The  or¬ 
igin  of  the  term  suh-rosa,  or  ‘‘  under  the 
rose,”  is  said  to  be  the  following  :  Cupid 
gave  a  rose  to  Hippocrates,  and  from  this 
legend  arose  the  practice  of  suspending  a 
rose  over  the  table  while  eating,  when  it 
was  intended  that  the  conversation  must 
be  kept  secret.  The  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  “  by  hook  or  by  crook,”  is  that  in 
the  old  time,  persons  entitled  to  get  fire¬ 
wood  in  the  king’s  forest,  were  limited 
to  such  dead  branches  as  they  could  tear 
down  with  a  “  hook  or  a  crook,’  ’  without 
hurt  to  his  Majesty’s  tree.  ‘Hn  spite 
of  his  teeth  ”  originated  thus :  King 
John  of  England  once  demanded  of  a 
Jew  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  and 
on  beiug  refused,  ordered  that  the  Isra¬ 
elite  should  have  one  of  his  teeth  drawn 


every  day  until  he  gave  his  consent. 
The  Jew  submitted  to  the  loss  of  seven, 
and  then  paid  the  required  sum,  and 
hence  the  expression,  “in  spite  of  his 
teeth.” 


Martin  Luther  On  Music. 

Music  is  a  noble  and  divine  endow¬ 
ment  and  gift  that  is  utterly  at  war  with 
the  devil,  and  one  might  therewith  drive 
olF  many  temptations  and  cogitations. 
For  the  devil  can  hardly  abide  music. 
Music  is  cne  of  the  best  of  the  arts. 
The  notes  quicken  the  text  into  life. 
Some  of  our  nobles  and  scrapejacks 
think  they  could  have  saved  my  most 
gracious  lord  3,000  guilders  in  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  spend 
30,000  to  no  end.  Kings,  princes,  and 
lords  must  cherish  music,  for  it  be- 
hooveth  great  potentates  and  rulers  to 
uphold  good  free  arts  as  well  as  laws, 
for  private,  common  people  have  not  the 
means  to  do  that,  however  much  they 
may  delight  in  them  and  love  them. 
Duke  George  of  Hesse,  and  Duke  Frede¬ 
rick  of  Saxony,  kept  singers  and  chan- 
tories ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Kaiser  Carl  do  so  now. 
Therefore  do  we  read  in  the  Bible  that 
devout  kings  sustained  and  rewarded 
men-singers  and  women-singers.  Music 
is  the  be.-^t  cordial  for  a  man  in  trouble, 
wherewith  his  heart  may  be  quieted,  en¬ 
livened,  and  refreshed  again.  Music  I 
have  always  loved.  He  that  is  master 
in  this  art,  is  of  a  good  sort,  and  equal 
to  anything.  Music  must  needs  be  kept 
up  in  the  schools.  A  school-master  must 
be  able  to  sing,  else  I  make  no  account 
of  him.  The  young  folks  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  exercised  in  this  art,  for  it  makes 
fine  clever  people  of  them.  Who  de- 
spiseth  music  as  do  the  fanatics,  (the 
Anabaptists  and  their  like),  I  am  at 
odds  with  him.  For  music  is  a  gift  and 
endowment  that  ^omes  from  God,  not  of 
man.  Therefore  doth  it  drive  away  the 
devil,  and  maketh  the  people  joyful; 
therewith  are  forgotten  wrath,  unchas¬ 
tity,  pride,  and  other  vices.  Next  to 
theology,  I  give  music  the  nearest  place 
and  the  highest  honor,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  how  David  and  all  the  saints  put 
their  devout  thoughts  into  verse,  rhyme 
and  song,  quia  pads  tempore  regnat 
musica. — Golden  Rule. 
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Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mark  xiii.  32-37. 

THE  DUTY  OF  WATCHFULNESS. 


32.  ^  But  of  that  day  and  t/in/  hour  knoweth  | 
no  man,  no,  not  the  ange's  which  are  in  hea-  ; 
ven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 

33.  Take  ye  heed,  w’atch  and  pray :  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  time  is. 

34.  I'or  the  Son  of  man  is  as  a  man  taking  a 
far  journey,  who  left  his  house,  aod  gave  au¬ 
thority  to  his  seivants,  and  to  every  man  his 
w'ork  ;  and  commanded  the  port  r  to  watch.  ' 


35.  ^^’’atch  ye  therefore :  for  ye  know  not 
when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even, 
or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in 
the  morning : 

36.  Lest  coming  suddenly,  he  find  you  sleep¬ 
ing. 

37.  And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all, 
Watch. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  was  Jesus  when  He  spoke  the  words  ' 
of  this  lesson?  Verse  3.  Who  came  to  Him?  ( 
What  did  they  ask  Him  ?  Verse  4.  What  had  ' 
He  previously  told  them  ?  Verse  2.  Did  Jesus 
tell  them  when  these  things  shall  be?  What 
did  He  tell  them?  Of  what  other  judgment  , 
did  He  speak?  j 

Verse  32.  What  day  and  hour  does  Jesus 
mean?  Verses  26,  27.  What  does  He  say  about  | 
that  day  and  hour?  Is  it  certain  that  Christ  : 
will  come  to  judge  the  world?  Verse  26  ;  Acts  i 

i.  11.  Is  it  for  us  to  know  when  ?  Acts  i.  7.  Who  i 
only  knows  tins?  Is  it  right  for  us  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  foretell  the  time?  How  will  the  day  i 
of  the  Lord  come?  Matt-  xxiv.  37-39  :  Luke  ' 
xxi.  35  ;  1  Thess.  v.  2  :  2  Pet.  iii,  10.  i 

33.  What  command  did  Jesus  give  His  dis¬ 

ciples?  What  is  it  to  take  heed ?  To  watch? 
To  pray?  Of  what  were  they  to  take  heed? 
Luke  xxi.  34.  For  what  should  they  pray? 
Luke  xxi.  36.  Why  should  they  watch  and  1 
pray  ?  j 

34.  To  what  is  the  Son  of  Man  like?  Who  i 
is  meant  by  the  Son  of  Man?  What  is  a  por-  I 
ter?  Having  received  their  order,  what  was  I 
the  duty  of  the  servants  and  porter?  What  ) 


does  our  Lord  say  of  the  servant,  who  should 
be  found  watching?  Matt.  xxiv.  45-47 ;  Luke 
xii.  37-44.  What  of  the  servant  who  does  not 
watch  ?  Matt.  xxiv.  48-51 ;  Luke  xii.  45-47. 
How  does  He  illustrate  this  in  another  place? 
Matt.  XXV.  1-13. 

35,  36.  What  admonition  does  Jesus  again 
give  His  disciples?  Why  should  they  watch  ? 
What  time  is  n’eant  by  “even?”  By  ‘‘mid¬ 
night?”  By  “  cock  crowing?”  By  “morn¬ 
ing?”  Was  the  master  likely  to  come  at  any 
of  these  times?  If  they  did  not  watch  how 
would  He  be  likely  to  find  them?  Would  it 
be  well  for  them  to  be  found  sleeping?  Why 
not? 

37.  To  whom  does  Jesus  give  the  command 
to  watch?  Does  He  give  it  to  us  also ?  Mu't 
children  watch  too?  And  pray?  What  does 
Jesus  say  to  us  in  Matthew  xxiv.  42  and  44? 
What  do.-s  St.  Paul  say  in  1  Thess.  v.  4-S  ? 
What  does  St.  Peter  say?  2  Pet,  iii.  10,  11  and 
14. 

When  may  the  Son  cf  man  be  said  to  come  to 
each  one  of  us?  Do  we  know  when  death  will 
come?  What  then  should  we  do ?  How  shall 
we  prepare  ?  Are  you  prepared  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XLT.  Lord's  Day. 


108.  What  doth  the  seventh  command  teach 
us  ? 

That  all  uncleanness  is  accursed  of  God,  and 
that  therefore  we  must,  with  all  our  hearts,  ! 
detest  the  same,  and  live  chastely  and  tempe¬ 
rately,  whether  in  holy  wedlock,  or  in  a  single 
life.  I 


109.  Doth  God  forbid,  in  this  command,  only 
adultery,  and  such  like  gross  sins? 

Since  both  our  body  and  soul  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  commands  us  to  preserve 
them  pure  and  holy;  therefore  He  forbids  all 
unchaste  actions,  gestures,  words,  thoughts, 
desires,  and  whatever  can  entice  men  thereto. 


1.  Son  of  God,  eternal  Word, 

Glorious  Day-spring,  Christ  the  Lord, 
Shine  upon  us  with  Thy  rays, 

While  we  celebrate  Thy  praise. 

2.  When  Thou  madest  heaven  and  earth, 
Angels  shouted  at  their  birth ; 

Morning  stars  in  chorus  sang. 

When  the  world  from  darkness  sprang. 


3.  When  in  sin  and  death  we  lay. 
Thou  didst  wake  us  into  day ; 

Tliou,  in  human  nature  bom, 

Wast  to  us  a  glorious  morn. 

4.  When  Thou  didst  arise  from  death. 
We  were  quicken’d  by  Thy  breath ; 
We  arose  with  Thee  our  Head, 

First  begotten  from  the  dead. 
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Comments. — In  this  lesson  our  Lord 
enforces  the  duty  of  watching  in  view 
of  His  coming  to  judgment.  As  He  was 
going  away  from  the  Temple,  one  of 
His  disciples  called  His  attention  to  the 
massive  stones  and  buildings  of  the 
Temple,  and  He  answered  by  saying 
that  all  these  should  be  destroyed. 
Then  as  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
overlooking  the  Temple,  four  of  the 
disciples  came  to  Him,  and  asked  Him, 
privately,  when  these  things  should  be, 
and  what  should  be  the  sign  of  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  this  prophecy?  Jesus  does  not 
tell  them  when  these  things  should  oc¬ 
cur,  but  tells  them  some  circumstances 
that  should  precede  and  accompany  the 
destruction  of  which  He  had  spoken. 
Then,  using  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  as  a  type  of  the  general  judgment 
of  the  world.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
that.  Verse  32.  He  tells  His  disciples 
that  the  day  and  hour  of  His  coming 
are  not  to  be  revealed,  but  are  kept  by 
the  Father  in  the  counsels  of  Plis  own 
will.  It  is  not  for  men  to  pry  into  this 
secret.  Acts  i.  7.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  know  the  fact  that  He  will 
come  and  to  prepare  for  His  coming^ 

33.  Hence  He  tells  them  what  they 
should  do  because  the  time  of  His  com¬ 
ing  is  unknown.  Take  ye  heed.  Be 
always  on  your  guard;  watch:  be  on 
the  lookout ;  keep  my  coming  always  in 
mind,  and  be  constantly  at  your  place 
doing  your  duty ;  pray ;  ask  strength 
and  grace  from  God  to  be  always  ready. 
See  Luke  xxi.  34-36,  1  Thess.  v.  4-8. 

34.  Porter.  Doorkeeper  ;  the  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  of  the  door.  Christ 
has  gone  away  leaving  His  servants,  each 
one  with  his  work  to  do.  By  being  at 
his  work  each  is  to  keep  himself  always 
ready  for  the  Master,  whenever  He  may 
come.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  42-51;  xxv. 
1-30.  Luke  xii.  35-48. 

35.  The  application  of  the  preceding 
verse  :  Even :  midnight :  cock  crowing  : 
morning.  The  four  parts  into  which 
the  night  was  divided.  “  Evening  lasted 
till  about  9  o’clock;  midnight  from  9 
till  12;  cock-crowing  from  12  till  3; 
morning,  from  3  till  day.”  The  Master 
is  liable  to  come  at  any  time ;  therefore, 
the  servants  dare  not  for  a  moment  re¬ 
lax  their  vigilance. 

37.  Our  Lord  now  applies  His  ad¬ 


monition  to  all,  even  to  us.  The  Son 
of  Man  may  be  said  to  come  to  each 
one  at  death.  We  know  not  when  death 
will  come.  He  may  come  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.”  Hence  the  importance  of  our 
Saviour’s  warning.  This  is  the  lesson 
which  teachers  should  endeavor  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  hearts  of  their  scholars ; 
the  necessity  of  being  always  ready, 
that  the  careless  may  be  aroused,  and 
all  urged  to  greater  diligence  and  ear¬ 
nestness  in  the  service  of  our  blessed 
Master. 

Simplicity  and  Directness. — Mr. 
Beecher  has  been  speaking  some  sensible 
words  to  the  students  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Evangelist  refers 
to  a  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  di¬ 
rectness  in  teaching  and  winning  souls, 
— in  being  “  fishers  of  men  :  ”  “  He  drew 
a  picture  which  we  all  have  seen,  of  your 
fancy  angler  from  the  city,  with  his  costly 
game  basket  and  matchless  rod  and  reel, 
the  choicest  flies  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  a  perfectly  scientific  performance. 
With  his  nose  fashionably  pinched  by 
needless  eyeglasses,  he  throws  his  fly 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  best  au¬ 
thorities,  and  presto!  the  trout  slide  un¬ 
der  the  bank  and  are  a  little  safer  than 
before.  Meanwhile  a  barefooted  urchin 
with  a  crooked  stick  of  a  rod,  and  the 
commonest  bait,  is  a  few  paces  off,  land¬ 
ing  his  ‘beauties’  at  every  throw.  He, 
the  urchin,  goes  at  the  business  simply 
and  directly,  and  his  whole  being  is  in 
it.  He  succeeds.” 


An  Eastern  fable  says  that  a  priest 
was  challenged  to  prove  God’s  existance 
by  performing  a  miracle.  The  priest 
put  a  kernel  into  a  vessel,  filled  with 
earth,  bidding  his  challenger  watch  it 
closely.  By  and  by  a  green  shoot  ap¬ 
peared,  then  a  stem,  and  leaves,  and 
branches,  and  blossoms,  until  an  im¬ 
mense  area  was  covered,  and  rich,  ripe 
fruit  succeeded  the  blossoms.  All  this 
was  done  within  an  hour,  and  the  am¬ 
azed  observer  exclaimed,  “Now  I  know 
there  is  a  God,  for  I  have  seen  His  po  wer.  ’  ’ 
The  priest  smiled  in  reply,  and  said  : 
“  Does  not  what  you  have  just  seen  take 
place  in  innumerable  instances,  year 
after  year,  only  by  a  slower  process  ?” 
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OCTOBER  21.  BESSON  XEII. 


1877 


Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Luke  xvi.  19-31. 

SAVED  AND  LOST. 


19.  ^  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day : 

20.  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named 
Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of 
sores, 

21.  And  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table :  moreover, 
the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores. 

22.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar 
died,  and  was  carried  by  the  ang»^ls  into  Abra¬ 
ham's  bosom.  The  rich  man  also  died,  and 
was  buried : 

23.  And  in  hell  he  lifted  his  eyes,  being  in 
torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and 
Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 

24.  And  he  criei,  and  said,  Father  Abraham, 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool 
my  tongue  :  for  i  am  tormented  in  this  flame. 

25.  But  Abraham  said.  Son,  remember  that 


I  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things:  but  now  he 
is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented. 

26.  And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great guiph  fixed  :  so  that  they  whicli 
would  pass  from  thence  to  you,  cannot,  neither 
can  they  pass  to  us,  that  tcuuld  come  from 
thence. 

27.  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father, 
thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my  father’s  house: 

28.  For  I  have  five  brethren  ;  that  he  mav 
testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment. 

29.  Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them. 

30.  And  he  said.  Nay,  father  Abraham  :  but 
if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will 
repent. 

31.  And  he  said  unto  him.  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  was  the  subject  of  last  Sunday’s  les¬ 
son  ? 

Verse  19.  Who  is  spoken  of?  How  did  he 
dress  and  live?  How  did  that  show  that  he 
was  rich  ?  To  what  does  this  man  seem  to  have 
devoLd  his  life  ? 

20,  21.  Who  next  is  spoken  of?  What  was 
his  name?  Where  was  he  laid?  With  what 
was  he  full  ?  What  did  he  desire  ?  Does  he 
seem  to  have  obtained  what  he  desired  ?  What 
did  the  dogs  do  ?  Do  we  see  such  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  in  our  days  ?  Are  the  poor 
always  as  well  cared  tor  by  the  rich  as  they 
ought  to  oe? 

22.  What  event  happened  to  both  these  men  ? 
Must  all  men  die?  Eccl*^siastes  ix.  2,  3,  5. 
What  then  should  we  do?  Eccl.  ix.  10.  What 
was  done  with  the  rich  man  ?  What  kind  of  a 
burial  do  you  suppose  he  received?  What  kind 
of  burial  do  you  suppose  Lazarus ‘received  ? 
What  became  of  Lazarus  after  his  death?  Is 
he  poor  now  ?  What  condition  is  denoted  by 
Abraham’s  bosom?  What  is  said  to  remain  for 
God’s  people?  Heb.  iv.  9.  Was  it  simply  be¬ 
cause  Lazarus  was  poor  that  he  was  taken  to 
Abraham’s  bosom? 

23.  In  what  condition  is  the  rich  man  said  to 
be?  Is  he  as  well  otf  now  as  while  he  lived ? 
Could  he  take  his  riches  with  him?  1  Tim. 
vi.  7.  Where  had  he  laid  up  his  treasures? 
Might  he  have  laid  them  up  in  heaven  ?  Matt, 
vi.  20.  How?  Matt.  XXV.  34-40.  What  admo¬ 
nition  does  St.  Paul  give  to  rich  men?  1  Tim. 
vi.  17-19.  Whom  did  the  rich  man  see? 

24.  What  did  he  do  now?  What  does  he 
call  Abraham  ?  Why  does  he  call  him  Father? 
Did  not  this  make  his  condition  worse?  Matt, 
viii.  11,  12  j  Luke  xiii.  28,  29.  Is  there  danger 
now  of  any  of  the  children  of  the  Church  being 
cast  out?  What  then  should  you  do ?  Phil.  ii. 
12;  2  Peter  i.  10.  How  may  you  do  this?  2  Pet. 


i.  5-8.  What  did  the  rich  man  pray  for  ?  What 
did  he  say  of  himself? 

25.  Did  the  rich  man  get  what  he  asked  for? 
What  does  St.  James  say  ?  James  ii.  13.  Wliat 
answer  did  Abraham  make?  ^V‘haD  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  nf  the 
two  men  ?  Could  the  rich  man  remember  w  hat 
had  taken  place  on  earth  ?  Wliat  does  this 
teach  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
after  death  ?  What  will  be  the  source  of  some 
of  the  greatest  torments  in  hell  ? 

26.  Wha'  difficulty  was  in  the  way  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  rich  man’s  prayer  ?  What  is  meant  by 
a  great  gulf?  Are  the  good  and  bad  mingled 
together  in  this  world?  Will  they  be  in  the 
next  world  ?  Can  they  there  pa-s  Irom  one 
place  to  the  other?  W'hat  does  this  teach  as 
regards  conversion  after  death?  What  there¬ 
fore  ought  we  to  do  ?  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  44.  AV’heu 
is  the  day  of  salvation  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

27.  28.  What  else  did  the  rich  man  pray  for? 
What  was  he  afraid  of?  Did  he  want  them  to 
come  there?  How  did  he  hope  to  jirevent  it ? 

29.  What  was  Abraham’s  answer?  What 
did  he  mean  by  Moses  and  the  prophets? 

30.  Did  the  rich  man  think  that  his  brethren 
would  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets?  Had  he 
had  these?  Were  not  these  sufficient  to  warn 
them?  What  does  he  think  will  lead  his 
brethren  to  repent? 

31.  What  does  Abraham  rejflv?  What  is  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  God  leads  men  to 
repentance  and  faith?  If  we  neglect  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  grace,  dare  we  hope  that  Goii 
will  use  extraordinary  means  for  us?  Will 
God  drive  or  frighten  us  into  piety,  if  we  refuse 
to  hear  His  word  ?  How  luuNt  we  hear  God’s 
word  so  that  it  may  profit  us  ?  Heh.  iv.  2  ; 
James  i.  21,  22. 

Can  you  tell  how  this  lesson  illudrates  and 
enforces  the  lesson  of  last  Sunday  ? 
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Comments. — In  the  last  lesson  we 
were  exhorted  to  watch  and  pray  so  as 
to  be  ready  when  the  Master  comes. 
In  the  lesson  to-day  this  exhortation  is 
enforced  by  the  case  of  one  who  failed 
to  watch.  The  rich  man,  living  in 
luxury  and  ea  e,  was  taken  up  wholly 
with  this  world  and  cared  for  no  other. 
His  is  the  character  of  the  worldling. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  danger 
of  worldliness  and  unbelief. 

Verses  19-21.  The  condition  of  the 
two  men  is  described  in  these  verses. 
Purple  was  a  very  costly  color ;  hence, 
usually  worn  by  kings.  Fine  linen,  a 
costly  stuff,  too,  which  only  the  rich 
and  kings  could  wear.  Fared  sumptu¬ 
ously.  Lived  well.  His  table  was 
filled  with  the  richest  provisions.  The 
contrast.  Lazarus,  a  beggar,  covered 
with  sores,  glad  to  get  crumbs,  neglected 
except  by  the  dogs. 

22,  23.  Alike.  They  both  die.  Heath 
spares  none.  No  doubt  Lazarus  was 
buried,  though  nothing  is  said  about  it. 
A  pauper’s  burial :  none  to  shed  a  tear. 
The  rich  man  was  buried,  no  doubt 
with  great  pomp  and  display  and  loud 
lamentations. 

Another  contrast.  Unlike  in  their 
condition  in  this  world,  they  are  unlike 
in  the  spirit  world,  but  their  condition 
is  reversed.  The  beggar  becomes  rich, 
the  rich  man  becomes  a  beggar.  Angels 
carry  Lazarus  away  from  his  sufferings 
and  sorrow  to  a  place  of  rest,  and  joy, 
and  peace,  with  Abraham  the  father 
of  the  faithful.  The  rich  man  is  buried 
with  pomp,  but  his  impoverished  soul 
goes  unattended  to  the  spirit  world, 
Hades,  which  becomes  to  him  a  hell,  a 
place  of  torment. 

Verse  24.  He  turns  beggar.  He  is 
willing  to  accept  a  service  from  Laza¬ 
rus.  Lazarus  begged  in  vain  for  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man;  now  the  rich  man 
begs  a  drop  of  water  from  Lazarus  and 
does  not  get  it. 

Father  Abraham.  He  was  one  of 
Abraham’s  children  by  birth  and  cir¬ 
cumcision.  So  much  the  worse  that  he 
should  be  in  hell. 

Verse  25.  Abraham  acknowledges 
the  relationship,  and  calls  him  Son. 
His  answer  gives  no  comfort.  Son,  re¬ 
member.  This  remembrance  could  only 
make  his  torments  greater.  How 
changed  the  condition  of  the  two  men ! 


Abraham’s  answer  may  teach  us  an 
important  lesson,  viz.,  that  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  will  not  be  destroyed  nor 
slumber  after  death  ;  memory  will  be 
active,  and  this  will  be  one  great  source 
of  the  misery  of  the  lost. 

Verse  26.  There  was  also  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  granting  his  request.  The 
pious  and  the  wicked  are  not  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  spirit  world  as  in  this. 
Lazarus  could  not  pass  over  to  the  rich 
man  to  help  him  if  he  would,  neither 
could  the  rich  man  pass  over  to  Laza¬ 
rus.  A  great  gulf.  A  wide  chasm, 
causing  a  separation  between  the  two. 

Hence  we  infer  chat  conversion  is 
not  possible  after  death.  If  we  wish  to 
rest  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  we  must  pre¬ 
pare  for  it  in  this  life.  Now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.” 

27,  28.  Giving  up  hope  for  himself, 
he  desires  to  warn  his  brethren.  He 
does  not  desire  them  to  come  to  that 
place  of  torment. 

29.  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  God’s 
word,  containing  the  will  of  God,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  teach  them  how  to  escape  the 
place  of  torment  and  to  gain  Abraham’s 
bosom,  if  they  will  but  hear  them. 

30.  The  rich  man  seems  to  think 
that  his  brethren  will  not  heed  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  some  other  means 
must  be  used.  He  had  these  too,  but 
did  not  heed  them. 

31 .  God’s  word,  written  and  preached, 
is  the  ordinary  means  by  which  God 
leads  men  to  repentance  and  faith. 
This  is  sufficient  for  warning  and  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance  in  the  way  of 
life.  If  we  do  not  heed  these,  neither 
will  we  be  persuaded  by  a  voice  from 
the  dead.  God  will  not  frighten  or 
drive  men  into  His  service  by  ghosts 
and  spectres,  but  will  teach  them  by  the 
lively  oracles  of  His  word.  He  that 
will  not  heed  these  and  by  these  be  led 
to  repent  must  not  blame  God,  if  he 
come  at  last  to  a  place  of  torment. 


As  iron,  put  into  the  fire,  looseth  its 
rust,  and  becometh  clearly  red  hot,  so 
he  that  wholly  turneth  himself  unto 
God,  puts  off  all  slothfulness,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  new  min.  —  TAowias 
a  Kemp  is. 
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OCTOBER  28.  BESSON  XEIII. 


1877. 


Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  John  xi.  19-27. 

THE  EESUKRECTION  AND  TUE  LIFE. 


19.  And  many  of  the  Jews  came  to  Martha  ! 

and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  \ 
brother.  | 

20.  Then  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
Jesus  was  coming,  went  and  met  him  :  but 
Mary  sat  still  in  the  house. 

21.  Then  said  Martha  unto  Jesu'’,  Lord,  if 
thou  hadstbeen  here,  my  brother  had  not  died. 

22.  But  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee. 

23.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again. 


24.  Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  tlie,  last 
day. 

25.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 

26.  And  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in 
me,  shall  never  die.  Believest  titou  this? 

27.  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which 
should  come  into  the  world. 


QUESTIONS. 


Who  were  Martha  and  Mary  ?  Where  did 
they  live?  Where  was  Bethany?  Were  there 
any  others  in  the  family  ?  Can  you  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  these  two  sisters?  Luke  x.  38-42; 
John  xii.  1-3.  How  did  Jesus  feel  towards  this 
family?  Verse  5. 

Verse  19.  Who  came  to  Martha  and  Mary? 
For  what  purpose?  Why  did  they  need  com¬ 
fort  concerning  their  brother  ?  Was  Jesus  with 
them  at  the  time?  Where  was  He  ?  Chapter  x. 
40.  Had  He  h^ard  of  Lazarus’  sickness.  Verse 
3.  Tell  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  chapter. 

20.  What  did  Martha  do  when  she  heard  that 
Jesus  was  coming  ?  What  did  Mary  do ?  Had 
Mary  heard  yet  of  JesUs’  coming?  Verses 
28,  29. 

21.  What  did  Martha  say?  Would  Jesus 
likely  have  cured  Lazarus  if  He  had  been  there  ? 
Had  He  stayed  away  purposely  ?  Verse  6.  What 
was  the  design  of  this  sickness  ?  Verse  4. 

22.  What  further  did  Martha  say?  Had 
Jesus  performed  any  miracles  before  this?  Do 
you  suppose  Martha  had  heard  of  these  ?  How 
does  she  seem  to  think  Jesus  performed  mira¬ 
cles?  What  character  does  she  ascribe  to  Jesus? 
Is  Jesus  our  Advocate  and  Intercessor?  Heb. 
iv.  14;  vii.  25. 

23.  What  did  Jesus  answer?  Was  this  a 
comforting  promise? 

24.  How  did  Martha  understand  these  words  ? 


Was  this  the  comfort  that  Martha  wanted 
then  ? 

25,  26.  What  reply  did  Jesus  make?  What 
does  Jesus  say  He  is?  From  whom  did  Martha 
say  Jesus  could  obtain  whatever  He  would 
ask?  Verse  22.  To  whom  does  Jesus  jioint  her 
as  the  one  in  whom  the  power  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  life  resides  ?  W’’hat  is  resurrec  ion  ? 
Is  it  enough  to  be  raised  from  the  dead?  What 
will  be  needed  constantiv  ?  W^ho  is  the  Source 
of  Life?  What  kind  of  life  is  in  Christ  ?  1  John 
V.  II,  12.  W^hat  has  the  Father  given  to  the 
Son?  Chap.  v.  26.  Is  Christ  the  resurrection 
and  life  for  Himself  alone  ?  H  >w  may  others 
share  in  these?  W'hat  does  He  say  of  those  who 
believe  in  Him?  How  is  this  expressed  in 
chap.  vi.  40,  47?  What  did  Jesus  a-k  Martha? 

27.  What  confession  of  faith  did  Martha  now 
make?  Is  it  likely  that  she  fully  understootl 
all  that  was  included  in  this  confession?  'W'as 
she  willing  to  believe  all  that  it  did  include  ? 
Who  had  made  a  similar  confession  ?  Matthew 
xvi.  16  ;  John  vi.  69.  What  creed  is  based  on 
this  confession  ?  Can  you  repeat  it?  Do  you 
believe  it?  Do  you  hojie  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  body?  What  kind  of  a  resurrection  do 
you  hope  for?  John  v.  29.  In  whom  only  can 
you  have  such  a  resurrection?  What  does 
Jesus  promise  to  all  who  believe  in  Him  ?  John 
iii.  16,  36;  John  vi.  40.  Are  you  following 
Jesus  as  His  believing  disciples?  NS'hat  should 
your  constant  prayer  be?  Luke  xvii.  5. 


CATECHISM. 

XLIII.  Lord's  Day. 


112.  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  com¬ 
mand  ? 

Tnat  I  bear  false  witnesses  against  no  man, 
nor  falsify  any  man’s  words ;  that  I  be  no  back¬ 
biter,  or  slanderer;  that  I  do  not  judge,  or  join 
in  condemning  any  man  rashly  or  unheard; 
but  that  I  avoid  all  sorts  of  lies  and  deceit,  as 


the  proper  works  of  the  devil,  unless  I  would 
bring  down  upon  me  the  heavy  wra  h  of  God  ; 
likewise,  that  in  judgment  and  all  other  deal¬ 
ings  I  love  the  trutn,  speak,  it  upriglitly,  and 
confess  it;  also,  that  1  defend  and  promote  as 
much  as  I  am  able  the  honor  and  good  cha¬ 
racter  of  my  neigh oor. 


1.  We,  in  ourselves,  unrighteous  are; 
With  soriMw  we  con  less 
Our  great  and  grievous  sins  to  Thee, 
The  L/ord  our  Righteousnesn. 


2.  Not  to  Thine  angels,  nor  to  .saints 
Do  we  our  jirayer  address  ; 

We  fly  to  Ttiee,  and  only  Thee, 
The  Lord  our  Ilighteousaess. 
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Comments. — The  lesson  to-day  is 
that  part  of  St.  John’s  account  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  in  vfhich  Jesus  pro¬ 
claims  Himself  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.  With  this  interesting  family  and 
this  spec’al  incident  in  their  history  all 
are  familiar. 

Yerse  2.  Jesus  approached  Bethany 
probably  toward  evening.  Martha  heard 
first  of  His  approach,  and  at  once  hur¬ 
ried  to  meet  Him.  Mary,  no  doubt,  did 
not  yet  know  of  His  coming. 

21.  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  etc. 
Doubtless  they  had  often  repeated  this 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  Oh, 
if  the  Lord  had  only  been  here,  we  are 
sure  He  would  not  have  suffered  onr 
brother  to  die.” 

22.  Martha  ^till  hopes  for  some  help. 
She  sees  in  Christ  an  all  prevailing 
Intercessor,  whose  prayers  will  not  be 
refused  by  God.  She  does  not  yet  rise 
to  the  height  of  faith  to  see  in  Himself 
divine  power,  or  to  see  that  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  in  essence. 

23.  These  w^ords  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  Thy  brother  shall  now  rise 
again,  or,  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last 
day. 

24.  Martha  takes  Jesus’  words  as 
referring  to  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  But  she  seems  to  intimate  that 
this  was  not  the  comfort  that  she  wanted. 

25.  26.  Jesus  calls  her  attention 
away  from  the  resurrection  of  the  last 
day,  to  Himself  as  the  one  in  whom  was 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  as  a  present  fact.  He  calls  her 
from  the  dead  Lazarus  to  Himself,  the 
living  Christ,  and  calls  out  her  faith  to 
see  in  Him  more  than  she  had  ever  seen 
before. 

I  am  the  Resurrection,  &c.  The  ever¬ 
lasting  triumphs  over  death,  they  are  in 
me — no  remote  benefits,  as  thou  speakest 
of  now,  to  fiud  place  at  the  last  day ;  no 
powers  separate  or  separable  from  Me, 
as  thou  spakest  of  lately,  when  thou 
desiredst  that  I  should  ask  of  another 
that  which  I  possess  evermore  in  myself. 
In  Me  is  victory  over  the  grave ;  in  Me 
is  life  eternal ;  by  faith  in  Me  that  be¬ 
comes  yours  which  makes  death  not  to 
be  death,  but  only  the  transition  to  a 
better  life.”  Resurrection  is  life  in  con¬ 
flict  with  death  and  overcoming  it;  life 
rising  superior  to  death  and  gaining  the 
victory  over  it.  This  Christ  is.  ‘^As 


He  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  so 
is  He  also  the  Life  of  the  living,  abso¬ 
lute  life,  having  life  in  Himself,  for  so 
it  has  been  given  Him  of  the  Father,” 
John  V.  26. 

A  resurrection  alone  would  not  be 
sufficient ;  to  rise  from  the  dead  only  to 
fall  back  ao^ain  into  death  would  be  no 
comfort.  What  is  needed  in  addition 
to  resurrection  is  life — life  over  which 
death  can  have  no  more  dominion,  but 
which  endureth  eternally.  Such  life  is 
in  Christ.  He  is  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life  not  for  Himself  alone.  By 
faith  in  Him  we  come  into  participation 
of  the  same.  Of  this  idea  St.  John  is  full. 
See  chap.  iii.  16,  36;  chap.  v.  24,26; 
chap.  vi.  40,  44,  47 ;  1  John  v.  11,  12. 

27.  Martha  now  confesses  her  faith 
in  Jesus  as  “  the  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God, 
that  should  come  into  the  world.”  Her 
faith  rises. 

She  may  not  have  had  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  was  included  in  this 
confession,  but  she  was  ready  to  believe 
all  that  it  did  include,  and  to  accept 
Christ  in  whatever  character  He  might 
claim  for  Himself. 

It  Is  to  this  confession,  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 
that  this  lesson  is  designed  to  lead  us. 
Last  Sunday  we  saw  the  sad  case  of  one 
who  had  missed  eternal  life.  To-day 
we  learn  how  we  may  gain  it,  viz.,  by 
accepting  it  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  it 
is  to  be  found. 


The  Journeyman  Carpenter. 

{F7'om  HebeV  s  Alleinanian  Poemsd) 

TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEIZER,  D.D. 

I. 

The  way  I  learned  my  Trade,  I  think,  migH 
pass, 

But  then,  a  greater  magnet  was  the  glass. 

Than  Working — (let  us  not  in  candor  lack.) 

The  lVorking-Be7ich  is  trying  to  one" s  back  ! 

II. 

And  hence  my  Mother  dear,  was  wont  to  say : — 
“  You’ll  find  no  Master,  all  your  live-long  day  !” 
Until  I  thought  so,  too,  and  said  :  “  If  so, 

Alas  !  my  lot,  when  I  abroad  shall  go  !  ” 

III. 

What  was  my  lot  ?  Too  plentiful,  you’ll  say. 
Some  weeks  brought  me  from  seven  masters  pay. 
O  Mother  dear,  you  missed  the  mark,  you  see — 
That  not  one  Master  e’er  would  fall  to  me  ! 
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The  Fading  and  the  Fadeless  Life. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass.’’ — 1  Peter  1  :  24. 

In  this  chapter  Peter  contrasts  the 
life  of  nature  with  the  life  of  grace,  the 
fading  beauty  of  the  body  with  the 
fadeless  beauty  of  the  spirit,  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  corruptible  gold  and  silver  with 
the  riches  of  grace ;  the  frail  uncertain 
descent  from  parents  in  the  flesh  with 
the  descent  from  a  Divine  Parent.  All 
true  believers  are  begotten  by  the  word 
of  God,  through  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
is  divine  and  never  decays  or  dies.  Flesh 
is  human — our  human  life,  our  bodies, 
human  hopes^  happiness,  riches,  bodily 
beauty  and  strength,  learning,  fame,  all 
fade  as  the  grass,  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  forever. 

I.  The  fading  frailty  of  the  flesh  : 
The  flesh — our  perishable  bodies  and 
pleasures.  This  is  as  grass.  Grass,  too, 
is  a  .beautiful  creature  of  God.  The 
smallest  clover  leaf  is  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Creator’s  handiwork.  The 
wisest  sage,  the  most  skillful  artist  that 
ever  lived  cannot  make  a  blade  of  grass. 
You  may  make  an  artificial  blade ;  but 
it  is  at  best  but  a  miserable  counterfeit. 
The  numberless  tissues,  the  delicate  tex¬ 
ture,  the  glow  and  aroma  of  life  are  want 
icg.  Yes,  none  but  •a  God  can  make  a 
blade  of  grass.  The  flower  of  the  grass 
too  is  God’s  work.  Xo  human  genius  can 
imitate  it.  The  fine  soft  texture  of  its 
petals,  its  inimitable  beautiful  coloring, 
its  sweet  fragrance,  its  spotless  purity — 
these  no  human  hand  can  make.  God 
has  honored  flowers — has  made  them 
the  prophets  of  nature.  The  rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  preach 
of  the  Messiah’s  beautiful  life ;  and  He 
Himself  makes  the  lily  of  the  field  a 
teacher  of  a  Divine  Providence.  In  this 
respect  all  flesh  resembles  both  the  grass 
and  the  flower.  The  human  body,  though 
fading,  is  a  matchless  piece  of  the  Crea- 
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tor’s  workmanship.  It  is  a  world  in  it¬ 
self.  A  thousand  mysteries  are  hid  in 
it.  The  life  which  keeps  the  pulse  beat¬ 
ing,  the  heart  throbbing,  the  bh  3d  flow¬ 
ing  and  warm  ;  which  fills  the  veins  and 
arteries,  keeps  nerves  softly  strung  like 
the  chords  of  a  lyre;  brings  every  limb 
and  organ  under  the  control  of  the  mimi 
and  will.  Oh,  a  lifetime  is  too  short  to 
study  and  admire  the  wonderful  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  human  body! 

“  Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs, 

And  dies  if  one  be  gone, 

Strange,  that  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings, 
Should  keep  in  tunc  so  long.” 

The  human  voice — what  a  musical 
charm  it  possesseth.  God  has  given 
such  a  gift  to  no  other  creature.  The 
sound  of  a  friendly  voice  is  like  sweetest 
music.  The  same  words  written  on  pa¬ 
per  have  not  half  the  charm  as  when 
they  are  heard  coming  from  a  fresh  warm 
heart.  The  music  of  the  voice  is  most 
magic  in  its  efiects;  now  filling  the  soul 
with  mirthfulness,  then  with  pensive 
longing  and  home-sickness  ;  now  cover¬ 
ing  the  face  with  smiles,  then  with  tears. 
The  voice  sounded  as  we  speak  face  to 
face ;  this  singular  sound  produced  by 
a  breath  on  the  air,  which  becomes  the 
spokesman  and  interpreter  of  the  mind; 
who  but  God  could  make  such  an  organ  ? 
The  countenance,  transparent  with  the 
spirit’s  light  within — this  too  is  a  great 
marvel  and  glory.  A  magnetic  power 
has  the  human  face.  No  word  of  love 
or  kindness  passes  over  the  lips  without 
shedding  its  cheery  light  over  the  face. 
How  a  smile  cheers  and  how  a  frown 
chills  us  we  all  know.  A  glance  of  a 
friendly  eye,  do  we  not  feel  its  flashes 
upon  the  heart?  The  sound  of  the  voice, 
the  smile  of  the  fiice,  the  beam  of  the 
eye,  the  grasp  of  the  hand — these  enable 
us  to  exchange  greetings  such  as  angel 
hearts  might  covet.  Ears  too  are  mar¬ 
velous  organs,  whereby  we  may  drink 
in  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  hailing 
us  from  the  groves  and  gaudy-plumed 
songsters  of  nature ;  from  a  thousand 
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friendly  voices  as  they  hail  us  along 
lit'e’s  path  from  day  to  day.  Our  text 
does  not  depreciate  God’s  handiwork. 
“We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Marvelous  are  the  works  of  God, 
and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.” 

Yet  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth  and  falleth  ofi*.  It  needs  no  frost 
to  kill  the  grass  and  the  flowers.  The 
leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fade,  often 
before  the  frost  comes.  The  life  in  them 
wears  out,  and  then  they  wither  and 
die.  It  needs  no  malignant  disease  or 
terrible  accident  to  destro/  our  life. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  our 
life  wears  out.  With  increasing  years 
comes  increasing  weakness.  Life  is  lamed, 
and  finally  the  man  once  strong  and 
defiant  of  fatigue,  totters  along  leaning 
on  his  stafi*.  Like  Isaac,  eyes  once 
flashing  with  light  lose  their  sight 
There  was  a  time  when  you  could  read 
without  the  aid  of  glasses.  Yourdimrned 
vision  demands  help,  and  reminds 
you  that  you  do  fade  and  decay  like  the 
grass.  Every  time  you  put  them  on  you 
are  reminded  of  your  frail  perishiug  life. 
The  hands  are  becoming  tremulous,  the 
step  unsteady  ;  here  and  there  gray  hairs 
appear,  furrows  gather  on  the  cheek, 
the  flush  and  bloom  of  younger  days 
have  faded  away.  You  can  no  longer 
nimbly  trip  about  after  your  work  as  in 
former  days.  The  voice  once  so  musical 
now  speaks  in  discordant  tones,  trem¬ 
bling,  weak  and  faltering.  Even  the 
grasp  of  the  hand  is  colder,  and  gives  a 
chilling  reminder  that  the  heart  no 
longer  beats  as  warmly  as  in  earlier 
years. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  decay.  So 
fades  the  grass,  so  falls  the  flower.  It 
grows  and  blooms.  Jusc  when  in  full 
bloom  it  begins  to  decay.  Through 
cheerful  summer  months  it  lives,  but 
autumn  with  its  seered  and  falling  leaf 
succeeds  the  brightest  summer  days. 
And  then  comes  the  decay,  the  hush  of 
winter.  These  bodies  now  so  strong, 
must  ere  long  mingle  with  the  dust; 
these  eyes  beaming  with  gladness  must 
close  in  the  long  last  sleep  of  death  ; 
these  voices  through  which  we  pour  out 
our  souls  to  each  other,  to  which  we 
listen  ever  and  anon,  must  soon  be  hushed 
in  the  quiet  of  the  tomb.  These  faces 
exchanging  smiles  and  tears,  reflecting 
the  spirit  within  as  the  planets  reflect 


the  light  of  the  sun,  must  soon  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  dreary  features  of  death  ; 
these  hands,  often  so  fondly  grasped 
must  be  folded  motionless  within  the 
narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
And  thus  we  shall  and  must  all  fade 
and  fall. 

Not  only  the  common  ordinary 
strength  and  gifts,  which  mankind  uni¬ 
versally  enjoy  and  possess  must  perish, 
but  “the  glory  of  man.”  Tnere  are 
some  more  favored  than  others  in  this 
life.  Not  only  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  obscure  and  unknowm,  but  all  flesh 
is  as  grass.  Everything  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  is  desirable  and  glori¬ 
ous.  The  rose  must  fade  and  fall  off*, 
though  it  be  reared  and  attended  in  the 
garden  of  a  king,  no  less  than  the  little 
violet  that  blooms  in  pale  sickly  beauty 
on  the  edge  of  an  alpine  glacier.  The 
lily  which  you  carefully  nurse  in  your 
room  and  try  to  shelter  against  the 
storm  must  fade  no  less  than  the  modest 
floweret  that  is  “  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert 
air.”  The  most  charming  beauty  of 
person  cannot  shield  you  against  the 
shaft  of  the  last  enemy.  The  beautiful 
Absalom  dies  before  Mephibosheth,  the 
deformed  son  of  Jonathan.  The  comely, 
ruddy  David  gets  to  be  an  old  and  cold 
man,  as  if  he  had  never  possessed  per¬ 
sonal  beauty. 

Bodily  strength  is  a  glory  of  man. 
This  too  is  liable  to  decay.  The  great 
Goliath  must  fall  at  the  hands  of  a  boy, 
alter  defying  the  army  of  Israel.  Biches 
cannot  purchase  an  exemption  from 
death.  Dives  must  die,  no  less  than  the 
Lazarus  lying  at  his  door.  The  rich 
fool  may  enlarge  his  barns,  and  flatter 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  life, 
but  this  night  his  soul  may  be  required 
of  him.  Then  whose  shall  the  things  be 
that  he  has  gathered.  “  My  kingdom  for 
a  few  hours,”  said  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
dying.  But  not  even  a  few  hours  could 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  Great  Brit¬ 
tain.  The  Rothschilds  who  have  money 
enough  to  buy  the  largest  empire  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  decay  and  die  like  a  common  pau¬ 
per.  Fame  cannot  shield  us.  Socrates 
died  by  drinking  the  fatal  hemlock. 
Goethe, von  Humboldt,  Metternich,  Pitt, 
Burke,  Shakespeare,  all  died  as  dies  the 
common  mortal.  Learning  and  wisdom 
furnish  no  exemption.  Surely  know- 
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ledge  i8  power,  “Enlighten  the  people,” 
we  are  told.  Educate  them.  As  if  know¬ 
ledge  could  deliver  them  from  sin  and 
death.  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom 
must  die.  “  The  wisdom  of  this  world 
is  foolishness  with  God.”  He  was  wise 
without  being  virtuous.  And  in  old  age 
he  had  to  bewail  his  follies.  Von  Hum¬ 
boldt  more  than  any  man  of  his  age  stu¬ 
died  the  laws  and*  wonders  of  life,  and 
yet  he  could  not  discover  the  secret 
which  could  save  him  from  getting  old 
and  dying.  All  flesh  is  as  grass  ;  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  un¬ 
wise,  kings  and  their  subjects,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  black  servants,  Wellington 
and  his  groom  Prince  Albert  and  bis 
lowest  menial,  Napoleon  and  the  street- 
sweepers  of  Paris— all,  all  are  as  grass, 
all  must  moulder  to  a  common  dust. 

“  The  tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head. 
Must  he  as  low  as  ours.” 

II.  The  fadeless  life  of  God’s  word. 
Is  there  no  escape  from  this  common 
doom?  No  cure  for  this  disease?  No 
balm  in  Gilead,  no  physician  there  ? 
“  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  (liv- 
eth)  forever.”  What  is  the  Word  ?  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  He  liveth  forever.  This  is 
eternal  life,  that  ye  should  believe  in 
the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent.  The  Word  written, 
preached,  lived,  communicates  Christ  to 
us.  Religion  is  a  life — an  eternal  life. 
If  you,  by  repentance  and  faith  have 
given  yourself  to  Christ,  He  is  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  formed  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory.  As  the  branch  is  united  to  the 
vine,  so  are  you  then  to  Christ.  As  the 
arm  is  united  to  the  body  and  the  heart, 
so  are  you  to  Christ.  This  Saviour  im¬ 
parts  to  you  a  priuciple  that  never  de 
cays,  never  dies.  Cnristians,  too,  must 
die.  Their  bodies  must  moulder  to  dust. 
But  not  unhappily.  The  Word  of  God 
kindles  in  them  undying  joys  and  bles¬ 
sedness.  To  a  Christian  growing  old  is 
but  like  the  gathering  of  the  shell  around 
the  chrysalis.  When  he  dies  he  casts 
it  off,  and  emerges  in  a  state  of  unfading 
beauty  and  glory.  With  him  corrup¬ 
tion  shall  put  on  incorruptiou,  mortality 
shall  put  on  immortality.  Though  his 
natural  eyes  shall  become  dimmed, 
though  his  natural  powers  shall  decay 
— though  “  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.”, 


This  autumn  season  gives  one  so  many 
solemn  thoughts.  The  soft  yellow-tinged 
coloring  of  trees  ;  theseered  leaves  rain¬ 
ing  and  rustling  earthward,  the  strange 
hush  of  birds,  some  laying  in  a  winter 
store,  others  getting  up  parties  to  travel 
to  a  warmer  clime :  how  they  preach  to 
us.  We  all  have  our  own  peculiar  feel¬ 
ings  in  autumn.  A  pleasant  thoughtful 
sadness  comes  over  our  spirits.  The  power 
of  decay  is  so  unsparing.  Some  frail 
beautiful  flowers  in  your  garden,  you  fain 
would  have  kept.  The  very  oues  most 
endeared  to  you  ;  but  these  fall  and  fade 
first.  Thus  some  of  you  had  children, 
which  you  softly  nursed  in  your  hearts’ 
garden.  No  trouble  was  too  great  to 
shield  them  against  harm.  You  were 
willing  to  spend  nights  without  sleep, 
and  days  without  comfort  for  the  sweet 
beings.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  your  anx¬ 
ieties,  death,  like  a  June  frost,  nipped 
them.  The  tenderest  and  purest  often 
fade  first.  Thus  how  many  have  you 
and  others  buried  the  past  year.  The 
tender  care  you  bestowed  upon  them 
embittered  the  separation.  Yet  in  hea¬ 
ven  God  will  be  a  mother  to  them. 

Often  the  rarest  flowers  fade  first ; 
while  coarse  common  ones  bloom  till 
November.  The  most  fruitful  trees  are 
first  stripped  of  their  leaves,  apples, 
peaches  aud  cherry  trees.  Thus  men 
the  most  useful  are  taken  to  heaven  in 
the  spring  of  life,  while  useless  drones 
drag  out  their  fruitless  lives  till  midwin- 
ter. 

“  Oh,  Sirs,  the  good  die  first, 

While  hearts  as  dry  as  summer  dust. 

Burn  down  into  the  socket.” 

Often  have  I  w^atched  lofty  oaks,  tough 
hickories  aud  e'ms.  Small  trees,  dimi¬ 
nutive  plants,  tender  aud  frail,  of  course 
these  must  and  will  shrink  and  shrivel 
before  the  frost.  But  cannot  these  tall 
trunks  retain  their  bushy  branches  in 
spite  of  the  chilling  breath  ?  Even  be¬ 
fore  frost  comes  their  garments  wilt  and 
pale,  by  reason  of  their  owm  decaying 
life.  Their  leaves  drop  from  t  lem  like 
snow  flakes  from  the  sky.  Tne  forest 
looks  like  a  dismantled  fleet — the  storm 
has  ripped  the  sails  and  torn  them  off 
the  yard  arms,  and  naught  is  left  but 
the  bare  masts  and  the  cordage  through 
which  the  win!  sighs.  So  have  I  often 
seen  strong  men  stripped  of  their  sub- 
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stantial  acd  accidental  strength.  They 
spread  like  a  green  bay  tree ;  their  riches 
increased,  and  thousands  of  great  and 
small  vied  to  do  them  homage.  They 
surrounded  themselves  with  all  the  gau¬ 
dy  show  of  worldly  pomp.  Dress,  luxu¬ 
ry,  money,  palaces — can  these  avail  no¬ 
thing?  I  was  envious  at  thefoolishj  said 
David,  and  for  this  reason.  They  were 
not  in  trouble  like  other  men.  Before 
the  band  of  disease  and  death  wealth 
is  powerless.  How  all  these  accidental 
trimmings  drop  from  a  man  in  the  hour 
of  death.  Then  he  feels  pain  like  other 
men,  and  dread  of  the  future,  if  wicked. 
His  riches,  like  the  heavy  foliage  of  an 
elm  in  autumn,  fall  off,  his  glory  and 
fame  drop  from  him,  and  naught  is  left 
but  a  lump  of  clay  that  like  common 
mortality  must  be  put  under  the  ground, 
in  its  narrow  house.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
charge  in  this  Avar. 

In  nature,  death  is  chiefly  confined  to 
autumn.  Grass,  leaves,  flowers  die  in 
the  fail.  With  us  human  mortals  the 
smallest  number  reach  the  autumn  of 
life.  The  largest  number  die  in  infancy. 
A  large  number  die  in  youth.  Young 
friends,  you  put  off  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  because  you  fancy  death  to  be  far 
off.  Do  you  know  that  the  probabilities 
of  an  early  death  are  against  you  ? 

“  Death  rides  on  tvery  passing  breeze, 

He  lurks  in  every  flower, 

Each  season  has  its  own  disease, 

Its  perils  every  hour.” 

This  universal  mortality  is  a  dreary 
subject  for  our  contempiation.  All  know 
it,  all  feel  it,  all  admit  it.  We  cannot 
escape  from  the  thought.  What  are  you 
doing  to  meet  it  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
risk  your  eternal  all  upon  anything 
short  of  faith  in  Jtsus  Christ?  There 
is  nothing  lasting,  imperishable,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  The  same  we  preach 
unto  you.  Some  of  you  discard  it.  Feel¬ 
ing  your  danger,  you  are  unwilling  to 
flee  to  Christ  for  refuge.  Another  au¬ 
tumn  has  come,  and  found  you  still  out 
of  Christ.  A  year  ago  perhaps  you  said 
within  yourself:  I  will  delay  no  longer. 
Toe  leaves  are  falling  around  you,  rust¬ 
ling  confusedly  to  tneir  graves.  You 
look  at  the  yellow  mountaiis  and  for¬ 
ests  with  feelings  of  sadness,  i  ou  hardly 
know  why  you  are  sad.  It  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaking  to  your  heart  from  this 
autumnal  death-bed  of  nature.  Will 


you  persist  in  your  impenitency  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  meet  your  God  with  your 
heart  unwashed  with  the  Saviour’s  blood  ? 
Come  to  Him,  who  is  “  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.” 

The  leaves  though  dead  are  a  power 
to  the  earth.  They  enrich  her  soil,  and 
their  dust  will  be  reabsorbed  by  other 
plants.  God’s  children  though  dead 
speak.  Their  actions  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  enter  into  other  forms  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  other  minds,  hearts  and  lives  will 
reproduce  them  forevermore.  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.  The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth  away, 
but  the  root  remaineth.  A  few  warm 
days  next  spring  will  produce  new 
blades  and  new  flowers  The  leaves  have 
fallen,  but  the  life  and  roots  of  the  tree 
remain.  Next  spring  will  make  them 
bud  and  bloom  with  new  glory.  We  die, 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  root  of  life  in  us.  We  shall  live 
again.  The  Spring  Morning  of  the 
Resurrection  will  raise  us  in  the  form 
of  glorified  bodies,  when  corruption  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  mortality  shall 
put  on  immortality. 

Byron,  with  all  the  advantages  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  wealth,  bitterly  brooded  over 
a  life  prematurely  worn  out  by  vice. 
Estranged  from  God,  and  hating  his 
fellow-man,  he  grows  old  and  ho})eless 
before  reaching  middle  age.  Then  al¬ 
ready  his  ‘‘  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf.” 
He  has  lost  the  relish  for  life’s  pleasures, 
and  suffers  with  remorse.  He  says : 

“  The  worm,  the  canker  and  the  grief. 

Are  mine  alone.” 

But  although  the  Christian’s  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  he 
has  a  building  of  God.  If  he  lives  unto 
the  Lord,  he  knows  that  he  shall  die 
un'o  the  Lord.  Living  or  dying  he  is 
the  Lord’s. 

“  Plagues  and  death  around  me  fly. 

Till  He  bids  I  cannot  die, 

Not  a  single  shaft  can  hit. 

Till  the  God  of  love  sees  fit. 

O  Thou  Gracious,  Wise  and  Just, 

In  Thy  hands  my  life  I  trust ; 

Have  I  something  dearer  still, 

I  resign  it  to  Thy  will.” 

Some  one  has  said  of  those  who  die 
young,that  they  are  like  the  lambs  which 
Alphine  shepherds  bear  in  their  arms 
to  higher,  greener  pastures,  that  the 
mothers  of  the  flock  may  follow. 
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The  Ruined  Castle. 

(From  Hebei’s  Allemanian  Poems.) 
TRANSLATED  BY  C.  Z.  WEISER. 


Son.  Ne’er,  Father,  can  yon  Ruined  Castle 
rise, 

But  I  must  ask,  while  it  confronts  my  eyes. 
Will  ours.,  too,  in  such  dread  ruin  fall  ? 

Ugh  !  Does  it  not  seem — ^just  like  the  ghostly  pall 
That  decks  the  Dance  of  Death  ?  A  haunted 
Fort, 

That  shudders  one  on  sight !  While  our  Court 
Stands  like  a  Church  upon  some  mountain  peak. 
Its  windows  sparkle — ’tis  a  Villa-seat ! 

Say,  Father,  think  you,  one  will  ever  see 
This  like  that  ?  ’Tseems  to  me,  that  cannot  be ! 

Father.  You  silly  lad!  Be  sure,  it  will  be  so  ! 
For  all  things  new  and  young  begin  ;  and  grow 
In  age,  and  older  still ;  nor  till  their  end 
Is  reach’d,  can  rest.  Onward  the  waters  tend; 
And  in  the  Heaven’s  blue  goes  star  by  star ; 
Tho’  seeming  quiet  all,  both  near  and  far, 
They’re  ever  moving.  All  things  come  and  go. 
Yea  !  ’Tis  surely  so,  tho’  you  may  look  awry  I 
You  are  yet  young  and  silly — so  was  I ! 

But  I’ve  learned  better  now.  ‘‘  Old  Age  ”  set  in. 
And  now,  tho’  I  my  pilgrimage  begin 
In  field,  in  grove,  at  Basle,  or  at  home — 

It's  all  the  same — I  to  the  Church-yard  come. 
And  should  you  be  like  me,  don’t  weep,  my  dear ! 
A  full-grown  man — then  I’m  no  longer  here. 
Yea  !  Sheep  and  goats  will  pasture  on  my  grave. 
And,  hear  me  on :  The  Court  grows  old  and  frail. 
By  night,  the  storm-wind  bleaches  it,  and  hail ; 
And  day  by  day,  the  sun  will  bronze  it  o’er ; 
The  worms  will  gnaw  its  timber  to  the  core ; 
The  rain-drops  find  some  leakage  here  and  there. 
And  winds  play  dirges  through.  Then  you’ll  be 
where  ? 

Entomb’d  like  me  !  True,  the  grandchild  may 
Renew  it  on.  But  at  the  root,  decay 
Will  lay  it  low. — And,  let  us  add,  to  boot — 
Two  thousand  years — and — here  the  owls  will 
hoot ! 

The  hamlet,  too,  wdll  sink,  and  find  a  grave  ; 
And  over  Church,  and  Court,  and  Castle  brave. 
By  then,  his  plough  wdll  go. 

Son.  Nay !  Say  not  so  ! 

Father.  Yea!  ’Tis  surely  so, — tho’  you  may 
look  awry  ! — 

See,  but  where  Basle  fair  and  grand  does  lie. 
Its  Homesteads,  they  excel  some  Churches 
bold; 

And  Churches,  there  are  Towms  less  Home¬ 
steads  hold ; 

And  what  a  multitude  sways  in  and  out  ! 

Its  wealth  and  noble  men,  we  may  not  doubt. 
And  many,  whom  I  still  in  memory  keep. 
Within  the  Minster  Church-yard  lie  and  sleep. 
But  still,  my  lad  !  That  day  w’ill  once  arrive. 
When  Basle  is  no  more.  There  may  survive 
A  relic  here  and  there  ;  a  yoke  ’tmay  be  ; 

An  ancient  Tow’r;  some  gable-end,  you’ll  see. 
Flere  Alder  grows,  with  twigs  and  rushes  filled  ; 
And  moss  and  fern — for  herons’  nests  to  build. 
How  sad  to  think  ! 

Then,  too,  there  will  be  men, 

As  silly  as  to-day,  that  Ghosts  wdll  ken ; 


And  women’s  tales  (Yea !  Have  these  not  be¬ 
gun  ? 

Well,  suppose  it,  then  !)— their  course  will  run — 
’Bout  Spectres,  and  the  like. 

Are  you  afraid  ? 

Son.  Speak  softly.  Father,  till  we’ve  turned 
the  Bridge. 

And  passed  the  forest-gloom,  and  Mountain 
Ridge  ! 

Here  roams  the  fabl’d  Hunter  w’ild,  you  know  ? 
And  underward,  amid  the  bushes  low, 

Lay  the  m  rk-t-damsel’s  cor|  s-.*,  for  years 
Without  a  tomb!  See  !  Bobby  pricks  his  ears ! 
Father.  He  scents  the  water.  Don’t  be  silly 
now  ! 

The  dead  may  rest.  We’ll  go  our  way.  I’ll  vow 
They’ll  never  harm  us.  liut  I — what  said  I  ? 

O,  yes  !  Of  Basle  ;  that  it,  too,  will  die. 

Yea,  long  from  now,  a  trav’ler  passes  near — 

A  mile,  or  half-a-mile,  let’s  say,  from  here — 
Who  sees  a  Desert  lie,  e’en  bare  of  dew  ; 

And  tells  his  comrade — -for  there  may  be  two  : — 
Yonder  Basle  lay  1  That  Tosv  r  marks  the 
spot. 

Where  stood  St.  Feter's  Church  !  Hoto  sad  its  lot!'' 
Son.  O,  Father !  You’re  in  earnest.  How 
you  sigh  ! 

Father.  ’Tis  surely  so — tho’  you  may  look 
awry  ! 

The  day  will  come,  when  fire  the  world  will 
light. 

A  watchman  will  go  forth,  at  dead  of  night — 

A  weird  man — no  one  can  tell  his  name  ; 

The  stars  will  be  his  raiment ;  and  his  refrain  : 
‘‘  The  Days  at  hand  !  Arise  [  Arise  ! 

I'hen  will  the  Heavens  blush,  and  Thunder 
sound,” 

Now  softly,  but  then  loud,  and  louder,  ’round. 
As  when  in  Sixty-One,  the  year,  the  French 
Sent  their  Artillery — the  Earth  will  wrench  ; 
The  Church-Tow’rs  sway  ;  the  Bells  themselves 
will  toll 

For  Vespers,  far  and  near  from  Pole  to  Pole  ; 
And  eveiy  soul  will  pray.  Then  breaks  the  day. 
O  Gracious  Lord  I  We’ll  need  no  Sun,  they  say, 
The  Heavens’ll  fly  ablaze ;  the  Earth,  await 
Still  many  things,  I  cannot  now  relate. 

At  last  the  flames  will  light,  and  seethe,  and 
burn, 

Unquench’^d,  till  all  the  Earth  to  ashes  turn, 
And  then  die  out.  But  what  a  scene  ’twill  be  ! 

Son.  O’,  Father,  say  no  more.  Still,  I  don’t  see 
What  we  will  do,  in  such  a  fire-sea  ? 

Father.  Fear  not !  The  flames  will  never 
harm  us  here. 

We’ll  be,  where  shall  I  say?  Well,  don’t  you 
fear  I 

See  but,  that  you  be  good  till  then.  Be  sure 
To  stand  in  Charity,  with  Conscience  pure  ! 
Tsiark  you  !  The  Heavens  hold  the  stars  in  sight. 
And  every  star ’s,  in  truth,  a  World  of  Light, 
And  higher  still,  there  lies  a  City  fair, 

’Tis  yet  invisible.  But  have  a  care, 

That  you  may  own  a  star,  and  be  at  rest. 

There,  you’ll  find  your  Father,  God  be  blessed  ! 
And  your  good  sainted  mother.  Thence  we’ll 
come 

Along  yon  “  Milky  Way,”  and  find  our  Home. 
And  gazing  downward  from  your  height,  you’ll 
spy— 
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A  Ruined  Castle!  Mountains  charr’d  up  high — 
On  right  and  left,  like  double  Tow’rs  drew  ; 
And  in  between,  an  ashen  Vafe,  all  sere, 

Down  to  its  deepest  depth  ;  a  Meadow  bare, 
The  Stream  no  longer  finds  its  way  through 
there. 

All,  all  is  charr’d,  and  black,  and  still  as  death  ! 
And  you  will  tell  your  friend,  with  bated  breath  : 
“  The  Earth  lay  under  there  !  7he  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  there; 

And  near  thereto  zuas  once  my  Birth-place  fair. 
While  there  I  sojourn"' d,  going  up  and  down^ 
And  Oxen  drove  ;  these  hatiling  wood  to  town  ; 
And  ploughed,  and  reaped,  ajtd  torches  bore  ; 
And  pleasured  on  untit  I  reach!  d  Deatli  s  Door, 
And  there  would  dwell  no  more  /” 


Sunday-School  Hymns  and  Music. 


BY  D.  N.  SCHAEFFER. 


Man,  the  glory  and  apex  of  this 
world,  is  of  God  and  for  God.  He  is, 
therefore,  utterly  dependent  upon  his 
Creator  for  what  he  is  and  is  to  become 
hereafter.  Many  favors  must  the  Cre¬ 
ator  necessarily  bestow  upon  mankind 
for  their  preservation,  for  which  we  can 
give  in  return  very  little  besides  thanks 
and  praises. 

And  yet  His  loving-kindness  is  so 
great,  that  He  has  not  given  us  any  ex¬ 
press  command  to  do  even  that  much. 
He  does  not  say  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  thou  shalt  pray,  as  He  says  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.”  Neither 
has  Christ  given  us  such  a  law  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  New  Testament.  But  He 
says,  when  ye  pray,  say,  “Our  Father 
who  art  in  Heaven,”  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  would  we  search 
the  Scriptures  in  vain  if  we  would  look 
for  an  express  command,  directing  us  to 
sing  Praises  unto  God.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  it  is  an  element  of  our  na¬ 
ture  to  worship  that  which  \Ye  admire, 
and  Christians  will  therefore  naturally 
and  without  direct  orders,  wmrsbip  the 
father  and  founder  of  their  salvation. 

Moreover  Christ  Himself  sang  to  set 
an  example  for  us.  On  the  night  of  His 
betrayal  He  sang  with  His  disciples  the 
ever  celebrated  hymn  called  the  Hallel, 
the  Jews’  grand  doxology  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

As  Christ,  then,  who  is  all  powerful, 
sang,  how  much  more  should  not  we  who 
are  utterly  helpless  and^dependent,  sing 
praises. 


But  the  question  may  here  arise,  are 
we  all  able  to  sing  ?  To  which  we  would 
reply,  that  if  we  are  not  all  able  to  sing, 
we  are  at  least  able  to  learn  to  sing. 
We  are  all  born  musicians,  that  is  we 
all  have  the  power  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  music.  Yet  how  often  do 
we  hear  persons  say,  that  they  can’t 
sing?  How  often  do  we  see  persons  take 
their  seats  in  church  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
public  worship  ?  The  reason  that  they 
can’t  sing  is  because  they  did  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  when  they  were  young. 
The  vocal  organs  must  be  exercised  just 
as  much  as  any  other  organ  of  the  body- 
They  must  be  trained  in  making  the  diff¬ 
erent  musical  sounds,  which  is  done  by 
singing  from  childhoood  up.  If  a  man, 
for  example,  would  not  try  to  learn  to 
walk  or  talk  until  he  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  we  doubt  very  much  w’hether  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  learn  it.  Or  if  a 
person  speaks  one  language  in  early  life, 
and  endeavors  to  speak  another  lan¬ 
guage  in  later  life,  it  will  be  forever  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  learn  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  those  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  language  he  first  spoke.  Just  so  a 
person  who  does  not  learn  to  sing  wFile 
young,  will  not  be  able  to  learn  when  old. 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  find  so  many 
persons  who  are  very  fond  of  music,  but 
can’t  take  part  either  in  sacred  or  sec¬ 
ular  music.  Hence  we  see  the  great  ne¬ 
cessity  of  learning  to  sing  while  we  are 
young.  Hence  we  see  the  importance 
of  teaching  vocal  music  in  our  Sunday- 
Schools,  to  prepare  and  fit  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  for  public  worship  when  they  are 
grown  up.  And  we  are  only  too  sorry 
that  this  branch  of  our  Sunday-School 
work  is  done  in  so  many  instances  so 
carelessly  and  imperfectly. 

Sunday-School  praise  is,  of  course,  of 
very  modern  date,  and  has  not  reached 
that  point  of  perfection  it  ought,  and  we 
trust  will  reach.  A  great  many  of  our 
forefathers  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  music  we 
have,  and  are  therefore  unable  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  take  part  in  chanting  the 
Psalms  and  other  Hymns. 

Singing  ought  then  to  be  a  grand  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday-School  exercises. 

The  children  want  constant  practice 
in  the  same.  Once  a  week,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  only  too  little  practice  for  them. 
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Ill  Germany,  where  the  Church  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  their  daily  exercises  in  singl¬ 
ing,  we  are  told  the  people  sing  with  al¬ 
most  the  same  ease  as  they  talk.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  traveled  through 
that  country  informed  me  that  he  visited 
their  schools  and  found  that  the  children 
are  as  fond  of  their  musical  drills  as  they 
are  of  play. 

But  in  our  country,  where  Church 
and  State  are  separate,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  the  children  this  daily  drill 
in  sacred  music,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  our  people  do  not  get  that 
amount  of  exercise  in  singing  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  sing  with 
the  same  ease  and  smoothness  as  they 
speak.  Our  people  soon  complain  of 
being  hoarse  or  weary,  which  is  caused 
by  not  exercising  their  vucal  organs 
daily  and  regularly. 

Having  thus,  in  a  brief  manner, 
shown  the  necessity  of  teaching  singing 
in  Sunday-School,  we  will  now  discuss 
for  a  moment  what  hymns  and  what 
kind  of  tunes  should  be  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  children. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  that  whatever 
a  person  learns  in  his  childhood  he  never 
forgets.  It  takes  a  very  small  effort  to 
impress  something  indelibly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  child’s  mind 
being  yet  vacant,  so  to  speak,  of  ideas, 
the  first  impression  will  naturally  be 
very  lasting  and  not  easily  forgotten. 
Therefore  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child’s  mind.  Great  care 
on  this  account  should  be  taken  in  select¬ 
ing  the  hymns  to  be  used  in  the  Sunday- 
School.  Because  if  a  child  is  tauorht  a 

o 

bad  and  poor  hymn,  a  hymn  not  strictly 
orthodox,  it  may  perhaps  stick  to  that 
child  during  its  whole  life-time.  It  may 
serve  as  an  injury  to  the  child  instead  of  a 
benefit.  But  the  best  hymns  published 
should  be  selected.  They  ought  to  be 
praises  to  the  Triune  God.  The  chief 
object  of  worship  is  the  expression  of 
praise  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  is,  however,  a  lamented  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  our  Sunday- 
School  Hymns  will  not  bear  this  test. 
They  are,  in  many  instances,  not  truly 
sacred.  Sacred  music,  as  we  have  just 
said,  is  especially  devoted  to  the  wor¬ 
shiping  of  the  Triune  God,  and  what¬ 


ever  falls  short  of  it  should  be  rejected, 
and  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  teaching 
children.  The  long  metre  doxology : 
“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,”  Ac.,  is  the  best  hymn  I  can  just 
now  think  of  to  express  that  simple  and 
elevated  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  Hvmns 
of  this  character  will  be  adapted  for 
Church  worship  as  well  as  Sunday-School 
praise.  They  will  be  suitable  for  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young.  They  will 
never  get  old.  The  Psalms  of  David 
are  of  this  nature.  They  have  stood  the 
test  for  several  thousand  years.  We  are 
told  that  Christ  Himself  sang  four  of 
them  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal.  The 
Germans  here  also  set  us  an  example. 
Their  Hymns,  together  with  “their  cele¬ 
brated  Choi’diS,  so  simple  and  majestic, 
filling  the  soul  with  their  exalted  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  space  of  worship 
with  their  sweetness  and  volume,  are 
like  what  we  need.”  They  never  grow 
old  to  the  ear  of  the  German.  They 
pass  from  father  to  son  with  the  same 
freshness  as  did  the  poems  of  Homer 
among  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  music  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
words  and  not  the  words  to  the  music.  I 
am  only  afraid  that  the  latter  is  too  of¬ 
ten  the  case.  The  music  ought  to  ex¬ 
press  the  same  sentiment  as  the  words. 
When  the  words  convey  a  cheerful,  vivid 
idea,  the  music  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
lively  nature.  Or  when  the  words  con¬ 
vey  a  solemn  meaning  the  music  ought 
to  be  accordingly  solemn.  But  the 
great  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  music  and 
too  little  upon  the  words.  Our  children 
soon  learn  the  tunes,  but  of  the  words, 
and  especially  of  the  meaning  the  words 
convey,  they  know  comparatively  little. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  main  reason  that 
schools  are  continually  longing  for  new 
books.  The  music  we  find  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  School  singing  books  is  too  much  of 
that  character  of  which  we  get  tired  so 
easily.  It  does  not  express  that  high, 
exalted  and  devotional  sentiment  which 
the  German  Chorals,  for  example,  ex¬ 
press.  It  has  too  much  of  that  secular, 
political  street-song  character.  It  is  too 
easily  turned  to  secular  and  sinful  uses. 
It  has  too  much  of  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  ear  but  does  not  satisfy  the  heart. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration.  I  suppose 
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we  have  all  heard  the  hymn:  “Hold 
the  fort,  for  I  am  coming.’^  The  chil¬ 
dren  soon  learn  it  and  are  at  first  much 
pleased  with  it.  But  after  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it  they  use  it  for  a 
different  purpose  than  worshiping  God. 
Instead  of  singing  it,  they  dance  to  it, 
and  have  their  liveliest  fun.  Instead  of 
satisfying  the  heart  and  enlightening  the 
mind,  it  elevates  the  heels.  Should  this 
be  the  result  obtained  by  our  Sunday- 
School  music  ?  God  forbid  ! 

Pastors  and  Sunday-School  workers 
have  undoubtedly  all  felt  this  defect  in 
our  Sunday-School  music. 

Book  publishers  have  also  found  out 
that  new  singing  books  are  constantly 
wanted,  and  they  prepare  themselves 
for  it.  Every  year  or  few  years  they 
publish  a  new  work,  and  generally  find 
a  large  sale  for  it.  This  will  always  be 
a  burden  upon  our  schools  to  change 
books  every  few  years.  It  is  not  such  an 
(asy  thing,  especially  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  some  of  our  schools  to 
make  up  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  every 
few  years  to  purchase  new  Sunday- 
School  music.  Why  not  keep  the  old 
books  and  invest  the  money  in  some¬ 
thing  else  which  is  of  a  more  permanent 
nature?  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  is 
that  every  new  book  published  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  bad  improvement  on  the  old.  The 
very  fact  that  the  music  wears  out  every 
few  years  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  good 
music.  Of  good  music  we  never  get 
tired,  and  it  never  grows  old. 

In  conclusion,  how  is  this  evil  to  be 
remedied  ?  It  may  be  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  to  solve.  But  we  would  suggest 
that  the  Sunday-Schools  shall  keep  the 
books  they  now  have,  and  not  give  a 
sale  to  this  trash,  if  I  may  call  it  such. 
The  publishers  will  then  soon  learn  that 
unless  they  get  up  something  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
they  will  have  no  sale. 

In  this  way  the  standard  will  be  raised 
and  all  the  schools  will  be  benefited  not 
only  in  a  pecuniary,  but  also  in  an  edi¬ 
fying  view. 

I  WOULD  not  deprive  life  of  a  single 
enjoyment ;  but  I  would  counteract  what 
is  pernicious  in  whatever  is  elegant.  If 
among  my  flowers  there  were  a  snake  I 
would  not  root  up  my  flowers ;  I  would 
kill  the  snake. 


Keeping  His  Word. 


“Only  a  penny  a  box,”  he  said  ; 

But  the  gentleman  turned  away  his  head 
As  if  he  shrank  from  the  wretched  sight 
Of  the  boy  who  stood  in  the  failing  light. 

‘‘O,  sir,”  he  stammered,  ‘‘  you  cannot  know” — 
And  he  brushed  away  the  flakes  of  snow 
That  the  sudden  tear  may  have  room  to  fall — 
“Or  I  think,  I  think  you  would  take  them  all. 

“  Hungry  and  cold  at  our  garret  pane, 

Ruby  will  watch  till  I  come  again. 

Bringing  the  loaf.  The  sun  has  set. 

And  he  hasn’t  a  crumb  of  breakfast  yet. 

“One  penny  and  then  I  can  buy  the  bread.” 
The  gentleman  stopped.  “And  you?”  he  said, 
“  I — I  can  bear  the  hunger  and  cold, 

But  Ruby  is  only  five  years  old. 

*  I  promised  our  mother  before  she  went — 

She  knew  I  would  do  it,  and  died  content — 

I  promised  her,  sir,  through  best,  through  worst, 
I  always  would  think  of  Ruby  first.” 

The  gentleman  paused  at  his  open  door. 

Such  tales  he  had  often  heard  before, 

But  he  fumbled  his  purse  in  twilight  drear. 

“  I  have  nothing  less  than  a  shilling  here.” 

“O,  sir,  you  will  only  take  the  pack. 

I’ll  bring  you  the  change  in  a  moment,  back. 
Indeed,  you  may  trust  me.”  “  Trust  you  !  No  ! 
But  there  is  the  shilling  ;  take  it  and  go.” 

The  gentleman  lolled  in  his  easy  chair. 

And  the  steam  from  the  tea-kettle  rose  in  the  air  ; 
He  played  with  his  children,  and  smiled  to  see 
The  baby  asleep  on  its  mother’s  knee. 

“  Now  it’s  nine  by  the  clock,”  he  said  ; 

“  Time  that  my  darlings  were  all  abed. 

Kiss  me  good-night,  and  each  be  sure. 

When  you’re  saying  your  prayers,  remember  the 
poor.’’ 

Just  then  came  a  message — a  boy  at  the  door  ; 
But  ere  it  was  uttered,  he  stood  on  the  floor. 
Half  breathless,  bewildered,  ragged  and  strange. 
“I’m  Ruby,  Mike’s  brother,  I’ve  brought  you 
the  change. 

“  Mike’s  hurt,  sir.  ’Twas  dark,  the  snow  made 
him  blind  ; 

And  he  did  not  take  notice  the  train  was  behind. 
Till  he  slipped  on  the  track,  and  then  it  whizzed 
by;  ^ 

And  he’s  home  in  the  garret.  I  think  he  will  die. 

“Yet  nothing  would  quiet  him,  sir,  nothing 
would  do. 

But  out  through  the  snow  must  I  hurry  to  you. 
Of  his  hurt  he  was  certain  you  would  not  have 
heard. 

And  so  you  might  think  he  had  broken  his  word.” 

When  the  garret  they  hastily  entered,  they  saw 
Two  arms  bruised  and  bleeding,  out-stretched 
on  the  straw. 

“  You  did  it,  dear  Ruby?  God  bless  you,”  he 
said  ; 

And  the  boy,  gladly  smiling,  sank  back  and  was 
dead. 
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Calls  to  the  Office  of  the  Ministry. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


lu  1702  a  boy  was  born  in  England, 
who  has  lived  and  labored  to  this  day, 
although  he  died  before  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age.  In  his  father’s  house 
there  was  an  old-fashioned  English 
hearth.  The  front  of  it  was  overlaid 
with  tiles  made  in  Holland.  These  had 
pictures  or  impressions  on  them  repre¬ 
senting  good  people  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  Before  he  could  read,  when  yet 
a  stammering  child  trying  to  form  his 
queer  little  questions  into  broken  senten¬ 
ces,  his  mother  used  to  sit  before  thisfire 
place  with  Philip  on  her  lap.  From  her 
he  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  Bible, 
as  it  was  written  on  these  tiles.  Thereby 
he  became  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
hour  would  he  ask  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  sweet  stories.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  when  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  teaching  and  training  of  his 
pious  mother  had  its  eflfect.  From  a 
boy  he  felt  and  often  said :  “  I  want  to 
be  a  minister.”  But  there  was  one, 
and  only  one  serious  hindrance  in  his 
way.  He  possessed  talents,  and  the 
disposition  for  it,  but  lacked  the  money 
wherewith  to  procure  an  education.  At 
a  private  school  he  learned  to  know 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  who  was  greatly 
pleased  with  Philip  Doddridge’s  love  of 
learning.  The  duchess  of  Bedford  of¬ 
fered  to  educate  him  at  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Universities,  provided  he  would 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  a  tempting  ofier, 
but  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to 
enter  the  service  of  that  Church,  and 
he  declined  the  noble  lady’s  kind  oflPer. 

Study  law,  said  some  of  his  friends. 
Yes,  to  a  mind  like  his  this  would  have 
afforded  a  tempting  field.  It  held  out 
to  him  the  prospect  of  reputation  and 
wealth.  But  what  about  his  early  con¬ 
victions?  Abandon  the  pulpit  for  the 
bar?  He  had  a  delicate  constitution, 
a  frail  bodily  frame.  He  sought  the 
kind  advice  of  a  learned  minister,  who 
gave  him  no  encouragement.  Then  he 
all  the  more  earnestly  asked  counsel  of 
God  in  prayer.  Feeling  forlorn  and 


friendless,  he  kept  on  praying,  and 
waited  patiently  for  divine  guidance. 
Ere  long  the  mail-carrier  knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  closet,  in  which  he  had 
been  praying,  and  handed  him  a  letter. 
It  was  from  a  friend  of  his  deceased 
father,  oflfering  to  aid  him  in  his  studies 
for  the  ministry.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  useful  ministers  of  his  dav, 
and  through  his  books  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.”  The  first  lessons  in 
Theology  Doddridge  learned  on  his 
mother’s  lap,  from  the  Dutch  tiles 
around  her  fireside.  And  beyond  doubt 
here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  call 
to  the  ministry. 

It  is  said  that  out  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  students  who  attended 
the  leading  Scottish  Universities  last 
year,  two-thirds  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  poor  parents.  We  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  this  number  have  the 
ministry  in  view.  As  a  rule  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  ministers  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Churches  come  from  the  poorer 
families.  Many  reach  the  holy  office 
through  much  tribulation.  And  for 
many  this  school  of  trial,  caused  by  a 
want  of  means,  proves  a  healthful  dis¬ 
cipline.  Like  all  chastening,  it  is  true, 
grievous  while  it  lasts,  but  which  work- 
eth  good  fruits  in  the  end.  In  some 
cases  the  trial  discloses  defects  in  mind 
or  character,  and  relieves  the  Church 
from  inefficient  pastors.  In  others,  it 
disheartens,  and  possibly  cripples  worthy 
young  men.  The  Church  stands  in 
pressing  need  of  more  pastoral  laborers. 
Many  pious  young  men  are  seriously 
revolving  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  ought  not  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  holy  calling.  How  can  they  deter¬ 
mine  as  to  their  being  called  ?  Among 
other  marks  we  would  state  the  follow- 
ing : 

1.  A  warm  love  for  Christ  and  His 
kingdom. 

2.  Humble  and  unselfish  motives. 

3.  A  reasonable  degree  of  bodily 
health. 

4.  A  reasonable  degree  of  talent. 

We  do  not  believe  that  God  calls 

any  persons  who  lack  these  gifts. 
Spurgeon  treats  this  subject  in  a  very 
rational  and  common-sense  way.  When 
some  called  his  College  “a  parson 
manufactory,”  he  said  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  if  they  would  call 
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him  “a  parson  killer,”  as  he  had 
prevented  a  goodly  number  of  young 
men  from  entering  the  ministry.  He 
says  young  brethren  apply  to  enter  it 
whose  main  motive  is  an  ambitious  de¬ 
sire  to  shine  among  men.  Whilst  in  a 
certain  sense  their  ambition  may  be 
commended,  the  pulpit  is  never  to  be 
the  ladder  by  which  it  is  to  climb. 

Persons  ready  to  embrace  strange 
doctrines,  aping  originality,  affecting 
not  to  be  in  full  agreement  with  the 
doctrines  of  their  Church,  claiming  to 
know  more  than  their  teachers  or  pas¬ 
tors — of  such  beware.  Their  pride 
comes  before  their  fall.  Let  them  keep 
low,  so  that  their  fall  will  not  be  from 
a  crushing  height,  such  as  the  pulpit 
would  be.  “  Unstable  as  water,  they 
shall  not  excel.'^  Spurgeon  says: 

To  those  who  cannot  endure  hard¬ 
ness,  but  are  of  the  kid-glove  order,  I 
refer  elsewhere.  We  want  soldiers,  not 
fops ;  earnest  laborers,  not  genteel  loit¬ 
erers.  Men  who  have  done  nothing  up 
to  their  time  of  application  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  are  told  to  earn  their  spurs  before 
they  are  publicly  dubbed  as  Knights.’’ 

“  Physical  infirmities  raise  a  question 
about  the  call  of  some  excellent  men. 
I  would  not,  like  Eusthenese,  judge 
men  by  their  features,  but  their  general 
physique  is  no  small  criterion.  That 
narrow  chest  does  not  indicate  a  man 
famed  for  public  speech.  You  may 
think  it  odd,  but  still  I  feel  very  well 
assured,  that  when  a  man  has  a  con¬ 
tracted  chest,  with  no  distance  between 
his  shoulders,  the  all-wise  Creator  did 
not  intend  him  habitually  to  preach. 
If  He  had  meant  him  to  speak.  He  would 
have  given  him  in  some  measure 
breadth  of  chest  sufficient  to  yield  a 
reasonable  amount  of  lung  force.  When 
the  Lord  means  a  creature  to  run.  He 
gives  it  nimble  legs,  and  if  He  means 
another  creature  to  preach.  He  will  give 
it  suitable  lungs.”, 

^‘Application  was  received  a  short 
time  ago  from  a  young  man  who  had  a 
sort  of  rotary  action  of  his  jaw,  of  the 
most  painful  sort  to  the  beholder.  His 
pastor  commended  him  as  a  very  holy 
young  man,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  some  to  Christ,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  I  would  receive 
him,  but  I  could  not  see  the  propriety 
of  it.  I  could  not  have  looked  at  him 


while  preachinsr,  without  laughter,  if 
all  the  gold  of  Tarshish  had  been  my 
reward  ;  and  in  all  probability  nine  out 
of  ten  of  his  hearers  would  have  been 
more  sensitive  than  myself  A  man 
with  a  big  tongue,  which  filled  up  his 
mouth  and  caused  indistinctness ;  an¬ 
other  without  teeth,  another  who  stam¬ 
mered,  and  another  who  could  not 
pronounce  all  the  alphabet,  I  have  had 
the  pain  of  declining.” 

A  hundred  brethren  pleaded  that  they 
were  quite  sure  that  they  were  called  to 
the  ministry,  quite  certain  of  it  because 
they  had  failed  in  everything  else. 
“  This  is  a  sort  of  model  storv  .:  ‘  Sir,  I 
was  put  into  a  lawyer’s  office,  but  I 
could  never  bear  the  confinement,  and 
I  could  not  feel  at  home  studying  law  ; 
Providence  clearly  stopped  up  my  road, 
for  I  lost  my  situation.” 

“  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?” 

“  Why,  sir,  I  was  induced  to  open  a 
grocer’s  shop.” 

“  And  did  you  prosper  ?” 

Well,  I  do  not  think,  sir,  I  was  ever 
meant  for  trade,  and  the  Lord  seemed 
quite  to  shut  up  my  way  there,  for  I 
failed,  and  was  in  great  difficulties. 
Since  then  I  have  done  a  little  in  life- 
assurance  agency,  and  tried  to  get  up  a 
school,  besides  selling  tea ;  but  my  path 
is  hedged  up,  and  something  within  me 
makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  a 
minister.” 

My  answer  generally  is :  “Yes,  I 
see  ;  you  have  failed  in  everything  else, 
and  therefore  you  think  the  Lord  has 
especially  endowed  you  for  His  service  ; 
but  I  fear  you  have  forgotten  that  the 
ministry  needs  the  very  best  men,  and 
not  those  who  cannot  do  anything  else. 
A  man  who  would  succeed  as  a  preacher, 
would  probably  do  right  well  either  as 
a  grocer,  a  lawyer,  or  anything  else. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  impossible 
to  a  man  who  can  keep  a  congregation 
together  for  years,  and  be  the  means  of 
edifying  them  for  hundreds  of  consecu¬ 
tive  Sabbaths.  Jesus  Christ  desires  the 
best  men  to  preach  His  cross,  and  not 
the  empty-headed  and  the  sleepless.” 

The  Guardian  counts  hundreds  of 
pious  boys  and  youths  among  its  read¬ 
ers.  If  God  has  given  them  the  neces¬ 
sary  talents  of  body  and  mind,  we  urge 
them  to  devote  them  to  Christ  as  la¬ 
borers  in  His  vineyard.  Such  induce- 
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ments  as  the  worldly-minded  prize  higl  - 
ly,we  have  not  to  offer.  That  ought  to 
be  always  borne  in  mind.  Young  men 
have  told  us  they  preferred  law,  me¬ 
dicine  or  some  other  secular  pursuit, 
to  the  ministry,  because  these  pay  better 
in  money,  fame  and  earthly  comfort.  In 
such  pursuits  and  professions  Christians 
can  serve  and  glorify  God  too.  But  if 
they  refuse  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry 
for  the  reasons  here  assigned,  they  dis¬ 
close  a  very  meagre  kind  of  piety.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  faith  be  it  unto  them. 
Ministers  have  joys  as  well  as  trials, 
that  other  people  are  ignorant  of.  The 
office  has  its  rich  reward,  if  faithfully 
filled.  But  it  is  a  reward  which  has 
little  value  to  some  minds.  And  we 
wonder  not  that  such  can  see  no  pre- 
ciousness  that  they  should  desire  it.  Let 
this  always  be  clearly  understood.  To 
be  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  one 
must  consecrate  himself  to  Christ.  Woe 
to  the  man  who  enters  it  to  gratify  a 
carnal  ambition ;  who  aims  to  make  it 
a  ladder  on  which  to  climb  up  to  fame ! 
The  man  who  is  not  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ  in  seeking  it,  seeks  it  as 
a  hireling.  But  having  this  spirit  of 
love  and  self-consecration,  let  him  seek 
guidance  and  help  from  God,  and  he 
wdll  find  it.  Tell  the  young  that  Christ 
has  need  of  them.  They  belong  to  Him, 
and  ought  to  work  where  He  needs  and 
can  use  them.  And  let  God’s  people 
everywhere  strive  to  correct  the  false 
impression  that  it  is  only  the  duty  of 
poor  young  men  to  study  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  Wealthy  parents  are  no  less 
bound  than  poor  ones,  to  give  their 
sons  for  Christ’s  service.  In  this  respect 
the  small  number  of  candidates  for  the 
holy  office  coming  from  families  of 
means  indicates  a  defective  piety  among 
a  large  class  of  such.  Begin  early,  as 
did  the  mother  of  Doddridge.  Heed 
God’s  call,  and  pray  for  help,  and  be- 
lievingly,  as  did  her  noble  son. 


The  inscription  over  the  Spartan  he¬ 
roes  who  fell  at  Thermopylie  might 
well  be  written  over  every  grave  decked 
to-day,  “  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedie- 
monians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  their  laws.”  They  fell  for  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  our  institutions  and  the  majesty 
of  law.  Our  liberties  are  secured  as 
they  are  girdled  by  law. 


Sacred  Memories. 


There  is  something  in  every  person 
of  any  sensibility  and  imagination  that 
makes  places  and  objects  which  have 
been  intimately  associated  witli  human 
experience  more  valuable  than  any 
other  thing  cau  be.  Thus  a  lonely  and 
uninteresting  held,  w’hich  w'ould  be 
gloomy  if  judged  purely  as  a  landscape, 
becomes  interesting  when  you  know 
that  on  it  one  of  the  great  battles  w’as 
fought.  You  can  scarcely  analyze  the 
clouds  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  that 
arise,  and  always  will  arise,  from  such  a 
fact.  So  Thermopylte  is  sacred  to  the 
Old  World:  so  Bunker  Hill  and  Get¬ 
tysburg  to  the  New.  So  it  is  with  old 
castles  where  nobles  have  lived,  and  no¬ 
ble  deeds  have  been  WTought  or  roman¬ 
tic  dramas  have  been  enacted  ;  as  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  or  the  Tow’er  of  London, 
or  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  Edinburgh. 

Now,  this  is  a  suggestion  to  the 
senses,  or  through  the  senses  ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  have  no 
local  habitation,  no  displayed  appear¬ 
ance,  which  yet,  on  the  same  principle, 
are  interesting  and  sacred. 

How  many  hymns  are  sacred  with 
such  memories?  As  a  ship  full  of  pas¬ 
sengers  has  an  interest  far  beyond  that 
of  an  empty  ship,  beautiful  though  it 
may  be,  so  some  hymn  or  some  poem 
may  be  freighted  with  associations 
which  double  and  redouble  its  value. 
Indeed,  very  many  poor  hymns  the 
Christian  world  will  not  let  die,  because 
they  have  been  used  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  gave  them  an  adventitious 
value. 

There  is  not  a  more  precious  Psalm 
than  the  23d.  When  we  consider  what 
a  comfort  it  has  been  to  the  poor,  the 
unknown,  the  persecuted,  those  in  pri¬ 
sons,  those  in  the  sick-room,  those  in 
the  parish  church,  among  the  needy, 
there  is  gathered  round  about  this  Psalm 
an  interest  that  scarcely  belongs  to  any 
other.  There  are  other  Psalms  that  are 
more  potential  from  rhetorical  reasons  ; 
but  there  is  a  sw'eetness,  timching  the 
sense  of  universal  want,  in  this,  which 
you  find  nowhere  else. 

So,  even  apart  from  its  sacred  origin, 
how  sacred  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  made 
by  the  memories  that  cluster  about  it. 
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How  long  it  has  been  recited.  How 
many  millions  it  has  comforted.  How 
many  children  have  learned  and  re¬ 
peated  it.  What  scenes  that  prayer  has 
witnessed  as  between  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren.  How  it  has  gone  into  the  service 
of  the  church.  How  it  rises  through 
every  conceivable  form  of  religious  ex¬ 
ercise,  from  the  simplicity  of  family 
worship  to  that  in  cathedrals  and  on 
state  occasions. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  liturgical  churches  lies  in 
this  sacredness  of  association ;  and  much 
of  it  the  non-liturgical  churches  might 
profitably  borrow,  by  the  employment 
for  purposes  of  devotion  of  special 
Psalms  and  other  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  occasional  or  the  regular  repetition 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  they  might 
do  without  departing  from  the  simplicity 
of  worship  to  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  which  has  become  dear  to 
them. — Christian  Union. 


Power  and  Ofiice  of  Sympathy. 

An  eminent  clergyman  sat  in  his  stu¬ 
dy,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  his  Sun¬ 
day  sermon,  when  his  little  boy  toddled 
into  the  room,  and  holding  up  his  pinched 
finger,  said,  with  an  expression  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  ‘‘  Look,  pa,  how  I  hurt  it !”  The 
father,  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  glanced  hastily  at  him,  and 
with  just  the  slightest  tone  of  impatience 
said,  “  I  can’t  help  it,  sonny.”  The  lit¬ 
tle  fellow’s  eyes  grew  bigger,  and  as  he 
turned  to  go  out,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“  Yes,  you  could,  you  might  have  said, 
‘  Oh  !’  ”  Alas  !  how  many  of  us  ‘‘  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth,”  have  gone 
away  hugging  our  hurt,  with  a  sadder 
hurt  in  our  hearts  for  lack  of  one  little 
sympathizing  word.  To  most  of  us,  in 
the  great  trials  of  life,  sympathy  comes 
freely  enough ;  but  for  the  small  aches 
and  hurts,  the  daily  smarts  and  bruises, 
how  many  a  heart  hungers  in  vain  for 
the  most  meagre  dole.  “It  is  such  a 
briery  world  !”  as  a  little  girl  said  the 
other  day,  while  making  her  way  through 
a  blackberry  thicket.  The  briers  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  sympathy  to  ease  their  pricks  and 
stings. 

It  seems  strange  that  anything  that 


costs  so  little  and  brings  so  rich  a  re¬ 
ward  should  be  so  often  withheld.  It  is 
true  that  certain  kinds  of  sympathy 
make  heavy  drafts  upon  us,  but  the 
“  small,  sweet  ”  sympathies  that  from  an 
unselfish  heart  come  as  naturally  as  the 
“small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,”  can 
only  enrich  the  giver.  How  the  wife’s 
tired  face  brightens  at  the  simple  words 
‘^I  am  sorry,  darling!”  How  from  the 
husband’s  shoulders  the  burdens  of  the 
outer  world  roll  oflT  at  the  first  word  of 
sympathy  that  greets  him  at  home.  Of¬ 
ten  a  look,  a  smile,  or  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  the  power 
of  sympathy  is  not  in  the  “  much  speak¬ 
ing  ;  ”  it  is  the  tone,  the  manner,  the 
heartfulness  that  work  the  charm. 

There  are  no  readier  or  sweeter  sym¬ 
pathizers  in  the  world  than  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  seem  to  know  intuitively 
when  sympathy  is  needed.  A  friend  of 
ours  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  valu¬ 
able  dish  not  long  ago,  and,  naturally 
enough,  was  inclined  to  blame  herself 
for  her  carelessness.  A  little  four-year- 
old  girl  looked  up  from  her  play  as  the 
dish  fell  on  the  floor,  and  touched  by 
the  mother’s  troubled  face  she  stole  to 
her  side,  and  softly  stroking  her  hand, 
whispered,  “Nice  mamma.”  Blessed 
little  comforter  1  What  mother  would 
not  cheerfully  have  given  the  price  of  a 
dozen  dishes  for  the  sake  of  such  sweet 
sympathy?  And  what  mother  in  the 
world  would  have  the  heart  to  reprove 
such  a  child  for  a  similar  mishap  1  —for 
to  reprove  when  the  little  one  is  already 
quivering  with  dismay  at  the  mischief  it 
has  wrought  is  sheer  cruelty.  It  is  a 
wise  mother  who  at  such  a  time  folds 
the  darling  in  her  arms  with  a  gentle 
“  Never-mind  1” 

Both  parents  and  teachers  need  to 
learn  that,  in  the  training  of  children,  a 
little  sympathy  is  often  far  more  eflica- 
cious  than  fault-finding.  Many  a  dull 
child  has  been  made  duller  still  from 
constant  reproof,  and  many  a  shy,  sen¬ 
sitive  soul  has  been  warped  and  embit¬ 
tered  for  life  from  lack  of  timely  sym¬ 
pathy.  Every  Sunday-school  teacher 
knows,  or  should  know,  the  power  of 
this  talisman.  It  is  often  the  only  means 
of  gaining  access  to  the  scholar’s  heart, 
and  more  than  one  rough,  reckless  na¬ 
ture  has  been  reclaimed  by  its  touch. 
There  is  nothing  like  sympathy  to  oil 
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the  wheels  of  care.  A  sympathizing 
word  to  Bridget,  when  work  hangs  hea¬ 
vy,  will  sometimes  do  more  toward  se¬ 
curing  cheerful  and  faithful  service  than 
an  increase  of  wages.  Everywhere  there 
are  bruised  and  aching  hearts,  and 
everywhere  there  is  need  of  kindly 
words.  The  Master  Himself  has  set  us  the 
example.  Every  flower  abloom  in  the 
fields,  every  green  leaf  and  blade  of 
grass,  is  a  whisper  of  God’s  love — a  vi¬ 
sible  token  of  His  tender  sympathy  for 
His  tired  children.  It  was  the  same  di¬ 
vine  sympathy  that  brought  the  dear 
Lord  down  to  earth  to  live,  for  thirty 
years  and  more,  it  is  the  same  that  to¬ 
day  bids  every  weary,  troubled  heart 
come  and  tell  to  Him  its  pain.  Selected. 


Anecdotes  of  Rowland  Hill. 


He  was  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
and  delivered,  on  an  average,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sermons  a  year  for  a 
period  of  sixty-six  years.  In  speaking 
of  the  custom  of  reading  sermons  he 
once  said :  “  If  a  minister,  after  having 
duly  considered  the  leading  truth  of  his 
text,  would  but  venture,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  to  enforce  the  subject 
from  the  natural  ability  which  God  may 
have  given  him,  he  would  find  his  heart 
animated  by  the  subject,  and  preaching 
would  soon  be  his  daily  delight.” 

Doubtless  his  sermons  often  lacked 
method,  but  this  must  not  be  attributed 
to  his  inability  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
in  logical  order.  He  knew  that  no  sin¬ 
ner  was  ever  savingly  impressed  by  a 
seimon,  considered  as  a  whole,  but  by 
some  striking  thought,  or  pointed  ap¬ 
peal,  unpremeditated  perhaps  by  the 
preacher,  and  not  forming  a  necessary 
part  of  the  discourse.  Some  of  you 
may  think,”  he  said  to  his  audience  at 
Surrey  Chapel  on  one  occasion,  “  that  I 
am  preaching  a  rambling  sermon ;  but 
oh,  if  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  heart 
of  a  poor  rambling  sinner,  I’m  sure 
you’ll  forgive  me.”  And  then  he  went 
on  to  say,  “  Sinner,  you  may  ramble 
from  Christ,  but  we  will  ramble  after 
you  and  try  to  bring  you  back  into  His 
fold.” 

He  said  on  one  occasion:  ‘*I  like 
ejaculatory  prayer;  it  reaches  heaven 
before  the  devfl  can  get  a  shot  at  it.” 


He  used  to  say:  “I  always  con¬ 
ceived  that  in  preaching  througli  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  I 
stuck  close  to  my  parish.” 

It  is  true  that  he  resorted  to  many  no¬ 
vel  artifices  to  catch  the  popular  ear ;  but 
it  was  done  with  such  consummate  skill 
that  they  never  diverted  attention  from 
his  grand  aim.  He  once  commenced  a 
sermon  by  shouting,  “  Matches !  matches ! 
matches!”  and  then  he  went  on  to  say, 
“  You  wonder  at  my  text,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing,  while  I  was  engaged  in  my  study, 
the  devil  whispered  to  me,  ‘  Ah,  How¬ 
land,  your  zeal  is  indeed  noble,  and 
how  indefatigably  you  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.’  At  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  a  man  passed  under  my  window, 
crying  ‘matches’  very  lustily,  and  con¬ 
science  said  to  me,  ‘  Rowland,  you  never 
labored  to  save  souls  with  half  the  zeal 
this  man  does  to  sell  matches.’  ”  With 
this  introduction,  he  proceeded  with  his 
sermon,  and  the  attention  gained  at  the 
commencement  was  held  to  the  close. 

He  was  no  advocate  of  uniformity. 
His  early  experience  had  taught  him 
that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  it,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  force  it  could  only 
lead  to  tyranny  and  injustice.  With 
regard  to  the  walls  which  separate  the 
difierent  denominations,  he  said,  “  I  do 
not  wish  such  partitions  destroyed,  but 
only  lowered  a  little,  that  we  may  shake 
lands  a  little  easier  over  them.” 

An  individual,  who  had  done  great 
discredit  to  a  profession  of  religion,  was 
standing  at  his  door,  just  as  he  was 
going  out,  and  hypocritically  greeted 
him  with  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hill? 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  more.”  With 
an  air  of  perfect  amazement,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What!  ar’n’t  you  hanged 
yet?”  and  returned  to  the  house  till  the 
astonished  Visitor  departed. — Life  of 
Rowland  Hill,  by  V.  J-  Charlesworth. 


Knives  and  Forks. 


We  often  laugh  at  the  Chinese  and 
their  chopsticks,  or  small,  thin  sticks  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  with  which  they  eat, 
and  fancy  they  must  make  very  dirty 
work  at  their  meals;  yet  they  are  cleanly 
and  civilized  compared  with  the  habits 
of  our  ancestors  some  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Then  forks  were  unknown  ; 
each  man  had  his  own  knife,  and  at  din- 
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ner  seized  the  joint  with  his  hand,  and 
cut  off  what  he  wished ;  the  dish  was 
then  passed  on  to  the  next,  who  did  the 
same.  The  knife  then  cut  the  portions 
into  small  pieces,  which  were  put  into 
the  mouth  by  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
unoccupied  by  the  knife. 

In  many  parts  of  Spain,  at  the  present 
time,  drinking  glasses,  spoons  and  forks 
are  rarities;  and  in  taverns  in  many 
countries,  particularly  in  some  towns  in 
France,  knives  are  not  placed  on  the 
table,  because  it  is  expected  that  each 
person  has  one  of  his  own,  a  custom 
which  the  French  seem  to  have  retained 
from  the  old  Gauls.  But  as  no  person 
will  any  longer  eat  without  forks,  land¬ 
lords  are  obliged  to  furnish  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  plates  and  spoons. 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  England 
had  forks  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  all,  high  and  low,  used  their 
fingers.  Hence,  in  the  royal  household 
there  was  a  dignitary  called  the  ewrar, 
or  ewary,  who  with  a  set  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  attended  at  the  meals  with  basins, 
water,  and  towels.  The  office  of  ewary 
survived  after  forks  came  partially  into 
fashion.  We  learn  that  when  James 
the  First  entertained  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  at  a  dinner,  very  shortly  after 
his  accession,  “  their  majesties  washed 
their  hands  with  water  from  the  same 
ewer,  the  to^vels  being  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  lord  treasurer,  and  to  the 
Queen  by  the  lord  high  admiral."  The 
Brince  of  Wales  had  a  ewer  to  himself, 
which  was  after  him  used  by  the  ambas¬ 
sador. 

About  the  first  royal  personage  in 
England  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
fork  was  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  al¬ 
though  several  were  presented  to  her, 
it  remains  doubtful  whether  she  used 
them  on  ordinary  occasions.  Forks 
came  so  slowly  into  use  in  England  that 
they  were  employed  only  by  the  higher 
classes  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  About  the  period  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  1688,  few  English  noblemen 
had  more  than  a  dozen  forks  of  silver, 
along  with  a  few  of  iron  or  steel.  At 
length,  for  general  use,  steel  forks  be¬ 
came  an  article  of  manufacture  at  Shef¬ 
field  ;  at  first  they  had  but  two  prongs, 
and  it  was  only  in  later  times  that  the 
three  pronged  kind  were  made.  As 
late  as  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 


century,  table-forks,  and,  we  may  add, 
knives,  were  kept  on  so  small  a  scale  by 
country  inns  in  Scotland  (and  perhaps 
in  some  parts  of  England),  that  it  was 
customary  for  gentlemen  in  traveling 
to  carry  with  them  a  portable  knife  and 
fork,  in  a  shagreen  case.  The  general 
introduction  of  silver  forks  into  Great 
Britain  is  quite  recent ;  it  can  be  dated 
no  farther  back  than  the  termination  of 
the  French  war  in  1814. — Earlxj  Days. 


Facts  Not  Generally  Known. 


Melons  were  found  originally  in  Asia. 

The  cantalope  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Rome,  where  it  was  first  cultivated 
in  Europe. 

The  nectarine  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  nectar,  the  particular 
driok  of  the  gods. 

Bears  were  originally  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  Romans. 

The  Greengage  is  called  after  the  Gage 
family,  who  first  took  it  into  England 
from  a  monastery  in  Paris. 

Filberts  originally  came  from  Greece. 

The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the 
Caucasus  and  China. 

The  Greeks  called  butter  bouturos — 
“  cow  cheese.” 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  tea  was  not  used  in  England, 
and  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  bean  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Egypt. 

The  cucumber  was  originally  a  tropi¬ 
cal  vegetable. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Spinach  is  a  Persian  plant. 

The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  Portu¬ 
guese  word. 

The  turnip  came  originally  from 
Rome. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a  native  of  Portu- 

Coriander  seed  came  originally  from 
the  East. 

The  clove  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
Island,  as  also  is  the  nutmeg. 

Capers  originally  grew  wild  in  Greece 
and  Northern  Africa. 
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Garlic  came  to  us  first  from  Sicilj 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Ginger  is  a  native  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

Sage  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain. 

Cloves  come  to  us  from  the  Indies, 
and  take  their  name  from  the  Latin  da- 
vm,  or  French  doii,  both  meaning  a  nail, 
to  which  they  have  a  resemblance. 

The  horseradish  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Vinegar  is  derived  from  two  French 
words,  vin  aigre,  “sour  wine.’^ 

The  nasturtium  came  originally  from 
Peru. 

Parsley  is  said  to  have  first  come  from 
Egypt,  and  mythology  tells  us  that  it 
was  used  to  adorn  the  head  of  Her¬ 
cules. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the 
names  of  all  our  domestic  animals  are 
of  Saxon  origin,  Norman  names  are 
given  to  the  flesh  they  yield. 

When  James  Buchanan  was  Minister 
to  England  he  had  ears  of  corn,  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed,  sent  to  him  from  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  word  biscuit  is  French  for  “twice 
baked,”  because,  originally,  that  was  the 
mode  of  entirely  depriving  it  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  insure  its  keeping. 

Claret  is  a  corruption  of  dairet,  a 
term  applied  in  France  to  any  red  or 
rose-  colored  wine. 

Almonds  are  natives  of  the  northern 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  the  East. 

Apples  were  originally  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  Romans.  The  crab 
apple  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 

The  asparagus  was  originally  a  wild 
sea-coast  plant  and  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  chestnut  is  said  by  some  to  have 
originally  come  from  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
and  by  others  from  Castenca  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

The  onion  was  almost  an  object  of 
worship  with  the  Egyptians  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
first  came  from  Egypt. 

Quinces  originally  came  from  Cor¬ 
inth. 

Apricots  are'  indigenous  to  the  plains 
of  Armenia. 


Cherries  were  known  in  Asia  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century. 

Damsons  originally  came  from  Da¬ 
mascus. 

Lemons  were  used  by  the  Romans  to 
keep  moths  from  their  garments,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  they  were  considered 
an  excellent  counterpoison.  They  are 
natives  of  Asia. 

Citron  is  supposed  to  be  the  Median, 
Assyrian,  or  Persian  apple  of  the 
Greeks. 

Rhubarb  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

The  strawberry  takes  its  name  from 
an  ancient  custom  of  putting  straw  be¬ 
neath  the  fruit  when  it  began  to  ripen. 
Its  delicacy  w’as  praised  by  both  Virgil 
and  Ovid. 

The  peach  originally  came  from  Per¬ 
sia. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  infamous 
Catharine  de  Medici  for  ice  creams. 


,  The  Lessons  of  Childhood. 

It  may  seem  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world  life  had  less  worth.  Abso¬ 
lutely  this  may  be  true,  but  not  rela¬ 
tively.  Everything  in  the  past  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  present  maturer  life  of  the 
race,  as  really  as  every  year’s  growth, 
from  the  first  starting  of  the  almost  in¬ 
visible  germ,  conduces  to  the  size  and 
solidity  of  the  tree.  We  should  pro¬ 
nounce  it  absurd  to  say  that  the  days  of 
boyhood  were  of  little  worth.  The  ap¬ 
parent  acquirements  of  boyhood  appear 
insignificant.  It  is  a  transient  period. 
Its  days  flit  by  as  the  shadows  over  the 
meadow.  Our  recollections  of  it  are  as 
of  pleasant  dreams.  Sport  and  frolic, 
no  care,  little  work,  and  as  little  study. 
This  is  the  picture  which  we  cherish. 
But  how  is  it  when  we  scan  its  real  ac¬ 
quirements  and  trace  its  influence  over 
the  sterner  conflicts  and  duties  of  man¬ 
hood  ?  Can  any  one  measure  how  much 
was  learned  in  the  first  three  years  of 
childhood  ?  In  that  short  season,  to 
which  memory  does  not  run  back,  the 
power  to  use  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our 
touch  w  as  attained ;  w'e  acquired  the 
management  of  our  voice,  of  our  limbs; 
we  mastered  the  rudiments  of  speech  ; 
we  settled  the  distinction  between  you 
and  me,  and  between  me  and  the  world 
around  us.  In  short,  we  laid  the  foun- 
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dation  of  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
subsequently  acquired,  and  began  the 
use  of  those  powers  and  faculties,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  we  have  found  strength 
and  joy  ever  since.  Was  life  worth 
nothing  in  those  infantile  years  ?  And 
were  the  following  years  of  boyhood 
valueless,  in  which  with  more  conscious 
endeavor,  our  powers  were  disciplined, 
the  range  of  observation  widened,  and 
thought  began  to  be  seriously  exercised  ? 

In  those  years  of  inexperience  we 
were  making  experience,  forming  hab¬ 
its,  cultivating  tastes,  stimulating  cur¬ 
iosity,  training  powers,  building  up  the 
manhood  we  now  have.  In  those  so- 
called  useless  years  the  unseen  roots  of 
our  being  were  buryicg  themselves  in 
the  soil,  spreading  over  a  wider  area, 
taking  fast  hold  upon  the  earth,  sending 
out  little  rootlets  to  drink  in  the  nutri¬ 
ment  which  slowly  ascended  the  stock 
and  appeared  in  the  foliage,  the  flower, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  beautiful  and  useful 
life.  The  early  process  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  It  is  a  short  period,  too 
often  looked  upon  as  the  season  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  wasted  effort ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  the  real  foundation  of  all  that  life 
becomes,  of  all  that  a  man  can  be  and 
can  do. —  Christian  Weekly. 


A  Welcome  Swarm  of  Bees. 


In  the  year  1809,  at  the  formation  of 
a  Bible  Association  at  Barton,  England, 
a  married  couple  were  preparing  to  go 
to  the  meeting,  when  the  wife  said  to 
her  husband,  “We  ought  to  give  a 
guinea  to  the  Bible  Society.” 

“No,  my  dear,”  replied  the  careful 
husband,  “  that  would  be  too  much  for 
us.  It  would  look  like  display,  even  if 
we  could  afford  it.  You  know  we  are 
not  rich.” 

“  Well,”  said  she,  “  then  I  will  give  it 
myself.  ’  ’ 

“  And  where  will  you  get  it,  wife?” 

“  I  have  it.  You  gave  me  a  guinea  to 
buy  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  love  tiie  Bible 
better  than  the  bees.” 

The  pair  accordingly  went  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  guinea  was  given  to  the 
Bible  Society.  They  had,  however,  no 
sooner  reached  home,  than  the  wife  said 
to  her  husband,  “  See,  a  swarm  of  bees 


has  settled  on  our  beech-tree.  If  no  one 
claims  it  in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be 
mine.” 

No  one  claimed  the  swarm,  and  it  was 
hived.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  husband, 
whose  mind  was  struck  by  the  circum¬ 
stances,  said  to  his  generous  partner, — 

“It  seems  very  remarkable  to  me 
that  the  swarm  of  bees  settled  with  us 
that  day.  Providence  must  have  sent 
it.  W e  ought  to  give  the  profits  of  the 
hive  to  the  Bible  Society.” 

The  wife  gave  a  glad  consent.  It  was 
just  what  she  had  wished  to  do.  The  first 
year  that  hive  gave  out  two  swarms,  and 
two  guineas  were  sent  to  the  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  second  year  the  three  hives 
produced  ten  swarms,  and  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  got  ten  guineas.  They  then  kept 
a  regular  account.  The  third  year 
brought  seven  pounds  ;  the  fourth  year 
eleven  pounds;  and  up  to  1836  the  hive 
yielded  a  sum  of  ten  guineas  each  year 
towards  scattering  abroad  the  W ord  of 
God. 


Attend  to  Youp  Own  Business.. 


Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  market  himself,  and 
carrying  home  his  purchases.  Often 
he  would  be  seen  returning  at  sun¬ 
rise,  with  poultry  in  one  hand,  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  other.  On  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  a  fashionable  young  man  who 
had  removed  to  Richmond,  was  swearing 
violently  because  he  could  find  no  one  to 
carry  home  his  turkey. 

Marshall  stepped  up  and  asking  him 
where  he  lived,  said,  “  That  is  my  way 
and  I  will  take  it  for  you.” 

When  they  came  to  the  house,  the 
young  man  inquired,  “  What  shall  I  pay 
you?’ 

f  “  Oh,  nothing,”  said  the  Chief  J ustice, 
“  you  are  welcome,  it  was  my  way  and 
no  trouble.” 

Who’s  that  old  man  who  brought  home 
my  turkey  for  me?”  inquired  the  young 
man  of  a  bystander. 

“  That,  replied  he,  “  is  Mr.  Marshall, 
Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  United  States.” 

“  Why  did  he  bring  home  my  tur- 
key?’ 

“  To  give  you  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
teach  you  to  attend  to  your  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  was  the  reply. 
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House-Tops  in  the  East. 


There  are  many  references  made  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  house-tops, 
and  to  the  fact  that  persons  were  often 
spending  their  time  there.  It  is  well  to 
learn  what  we  can  about  the  customs  of 
the  people  of  the  East,  that  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  when  we  read  of  them  in  the 
Bible. 

In  the  better  style  of  houses,  over  the 
rafters  are  placed  layers  of  branches, 
twigs,  matting  and  earth,  which  are 
compactly  trodden  down.  Over  this 
surface  is  spread  a  kind  of  plaster  com¬ 
posed  of  coals,  ashes,  stones,  chalk,  etc. 
This  is  made  solid  by  pounding.  The 
poorer  class  of  houses  have  the  upper 
covering  of  earth  alone,  which  is  rolled 
hard  and  flat  by  a  large  stone  roller 
kept  for  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary 
to  use  it  very  often.  On  such  clay 
roofs,  sometimes  .grass,  weeds  and  spars 
of  wheat  and  barley,  have  a  feeble 
growth ;  but  they  soon  wilt  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  to  such  grass  that 
the  Psalmist  refers  as  useless  and  bad : 
“  Let  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it 
groweth  up  ;  wherewith  the  mower  fill- 
eth  not  his  hand.”  (Psalm  cxxix.  6,  7.) 

To  prevent  persons  from  falling,  a 
breastwork  or  railing  is  placed  around 
the  sides  of  the  roof.  This  is  built  up 
a  solid  wall,  or  it  is  made  open  wicker¬ 
work.  This  wall  or  railing  was  wisely 
and  kindly  required  by  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses.  (Deut.  xxii.  8.) 

These  roofs  are  conveniently  adapted 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  olden 
times  they  were,  and  now  they  are,  used 
to  spread  out  flax  and  cotton,  there  to 
be  dried  by  the  sun.  In  the  ancient 
city  of  Jericho,  Rahab,  with  stalks  of 
flax,  on  the  top  of  her  house,  hid  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  gain  information 
about  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Jos.  ii.  6.) 
The  house-top  was  employed  as  a  place 
of  retirement  and  private  conference. 
There  Samuel  communed  with  Saul 
shortly  before  the  latter  was  made  king. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  25.) 

In  pleasant  weather,  the  people  resort 
much  to  roofs  of  their  dwellings  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  secure  a  wider 
prospect,  or  to  witness  anything  which 
might  be  seeil.  In  the  summer  they 
sleep  upon  them  under  covering.  Thev 


can  do  this  without  injury  to  their 
health,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  must  afford  them  a 
luxury  in  that  warm  climate  to  enjoy 
thus  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  night 
breez'^'s.  In  the  day-time,  either  for 
recreation,  or  for  religious  observances, 
booths  and  tents  were  and  are  erected 
sometimes  there  to  shield  them  from  the 
rays  of  a  parching  sun.  "We  thus  read, 
“  So  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought 
them  (i.  e.  branches,)  and  made  them¬ 
selves  booths,  every  one  upon  the  roof 
of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,”  etc. 
(Neh.  viii.  16.) 

Important  messages  are  and  were 
proclaimed  from  the  roof.  Hence  we 
can  understand  the  language  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  :  “  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  house-top.”  (Matt. 
X.  27.) 

The  house-top  was  a  place  of  medita¬ 
tion,  praise,  and  prayer.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  David  was  there  on  a 
clear  night,  gazing  on  the  starry  hea¬ 
vens  when  he  composed  the  eighth 
Psalm.  He  says :  “  When  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers ; 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?” 

Peter  was  accustomed  to  retreat  to 
that  part  of  the  house  to  engage  in 
prayer.  At  mid-day,  whilst  thus  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  devotions,  he  fell  into  a 
trance,  in  which  God  taught  him  the 
duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.  (Acts  x.  9-17.) 

In  the  days  of  the  idolatry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Judah,  just  before  they  were 
taken  captive  to  Babylon,  very  many 
of  them  burnt  incense  on  the  house-tops 
to  Baal,  and  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
poured  out  drink-offerings  to  other  gods 
than  the  true  God ;  therefore  they  had 
sent  upon  them  sore  judgments.  (Jer. 
xix.  13 ;  chap,  xxxii.  29 ;  Zeph.  i.  4.) 

—  YoutKs  Evangelist. 

Importance  of  Teaching. — The 
teacher  is  like  the  switchman,  wdio  holds 
the  key  to  the  switches  on  the  railroad. 
If  he  does  his  duty  faithfully,  the  train 
will  reach  its  destination  safely ;  if  he 
neglects  it,  disaster  and  ruin  follow.  A 
misplaced  switch  or  a  wrong  signal 
may  send  hundreds  into  eternity  unpre¬ 
pared. 
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The  Ambitious  Plow-Boy. 


A  great  many  boys  mistake  tbeir  call¬ 
ing,  but  all  such  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  out  in  as  good  season 
as  this  one  did. 

It  is  said  that  Rufus  Choate,  the  great 
lawyer,  was  once  in  New  Hampshire, 
making  a  plea,  when  a  boy,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  resolved  to  leave  the  plow,  and 
become  a  lawyer  like  Rufus  Choate.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Boston,  called  on 
Mr.  Choate,  and  said  to  him  : 

“  I  heard  your  plea  up  in  town,  and  I 
desire  to  become  a  lawyer  like  you. 
Will  you  teach  me  how  ?” 

“As  well  as  I  can,’^  said  the  great 
lawyer.  “  Come  in  and  sit  down.^^ 

Taking  down  a  copy  of  Blackstone, 
he  said  :  “  Read  this  until  I  come  back 

and  I  will  see  how  you  get  on.” 

The  poor  boy  began.  An  hour  pass¬ 
ed.  His  back  ached,  his  head  and  legs 
ached.  He  knew  not  how  to  study. 
Every  moment  became  a  torture.  He 
wanted  air.  Another  hour  passed,  and 
Mr.  Choate  came  and  asked  ; 

“  How  do  you  get  on  ?” 

“  Get  on !  Why,  do  you  have  to  read 
such  stuff  as  this  ? 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  much  of  it  ?” 

“  All  there  is  on  these  shelves,  and 
more,”  looking  about  the  great  library. 

“  How  long  will  it  tak»?” 

“  Well,  it  has  taken  me  more  than 
twenty-five  years.” 

“  How  much  do  you  get  ?” 

“  My  board  and  clothes.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?” 

^  “Well,  that  is  about  all  that  I  have 
gained  as  yet.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  wdll  go 
back  to  plowing.  The  work  is  not  near 
so  hard,  and  it  pays  better.” 


God  Will  Provide. — A  poor  sol¬ 
dier  in  India  about  sixty  years  ago,  of¬ 
fered  to  give  twelve  guineas  (over  sixty 
d ollars)  to  mission  work.  When  a  friend 
asked  how  he  could  give  so  large  a  sum, 
the  poor  man  said,  “  I  have  a  wife  and 
child  in  England  whom  I  wish  to  aid, 
but  have  no  way  of  sending  money  to 
them ;  so  I  wish  to  put  this  into  the  Lord’s 
hands  here,  and  He  will  see  that  all 
their  wants  are  supplied.” 


Minor  Morals. 


There  is  a  sphere  in  men’s  lives  into 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  sweep  a 
whole  multitude  of  petty  faults  with¬ 
out  judging  them,  without  condemning 
them,  and  without  attempting  to  correct 
them. 

There  is  a  realm  of  moral  moths  for 
almost  all  of  us.  We  all  hold  ourselves 
accountable  for  major  morals,  but  there 
is  a  realm  of  minor  morals  where  we 
searcely  suppose  ethics  to  enter.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  little 
untruths  that  hum,  and  buzz,  and  sting 
in  society,  which  are  too  small  to  be 
brushed  or  driven  away.  They  are  in 
the  looks ;  they  are  in  the  inflections 
and  tones  of  the  voice;  they  are  in  the 
actions;  they  are  in  reflections,  rather 
than  in  direct  images  that  are  repre¬ 
sented.  They  are  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  impressions  that  are  wrong,  though 
every  means  by  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  is  strictly  right.  There  is  a  way 
of  serving  that  which  is  wrong,  while 
you  are  prepared  to  show  that  every¬ 
thing  you  say  or  do  is  right.  There  are 
little  unfairnesses  between  man  and  man, 
and  companion  and  companion,  which 
are  said  to  be  minor  matters,  and  that 
are  small  things ;  there  are  little  un¬ 
just  judgments  and  detractions;  there 
are  slight  indulgences  of  the  appetites  ; 
there  are  petty  violations  of  conscience ; 
there  are  ten  thousand  of  these  plays  of 
the  passions  in  men  which  are  called 
foibles  or  weaknesses,  but  which  eat 
like  moths.  They  take  away  the  tem¬ 
per  ;  they  take  away  magnanimity  and 
generosity ;  they  take  from  the  soul  its 
enamel  and  its  polish.  Men  palliate 
and  excuse  them ;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  natural  effect  upon 
us.  They  waste  and  destroy  us,  and 
that  too  in  our  very  silent  and  hidden 
part. — Beecher. 


The  Model  Wife. — Rev.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Willits,  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  in 
Brooklyn,  described  the  model  wife  of 
ancient  times.  Among  other  traits  of 
her  character  to  which  he  referred  was 
her  industry.  He  said  : 

“  She  was  the  model  woman  for  that 
period,  for  this  age  and  for  all  ages  to 
come.  Costume  and  customs  had 
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changed,  but  all  the  essential  features  of 
womanly  character  are  as  fitting  now  as 
then.”  The  speaker  then  read  the  des¬ 
cription  of  her  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  remarked  that  all  that  human  ge¬ 
nius  had  labored  for  centuries  to  embody 
in  marble,  on  canvas,  or  in  the  pages  of 
poetry,  for  conception  of  that  which  was 
true,  and  beautiful,  and  graceful  in  wo¬ 
man,  we  might  challenge  the  whole 
world  to  bring  a  picture  of  woman 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  this.  The 
whole  picture  was  lighted  up  with  the 
glow  of  a  most  cheerful,  healthful  ac¬ 
tivity.  She  not  only  superintended  the 
duties  of  her  household,  but  worked  with 
her  own  hands.  The  daughters  of  mod¬ 
ern  society  might  here  find  a  useful  hint. 
The  idea  prevailed,  nowadays,  to  a  great 
extent,  among  young  ladies,  that  work 
was  degrading  ;  that  it  belonged  to  com¬ 
mon  people.  The  modern  idea  of  wo- 
inanly  beauty  was  an  ethereal  creature, 
with  fair  features  and  a  frail  body,  sup¬ 
ported  by  whalebone.  The  hearty,  vig¬ 
orous,  blushing  rose  used  to  be  the  em¬ 
blem  of  beauty,  but  it  is  now  the  lily, 
even  though  lily  white  be  made  acces¬ 
sory  to  such  a  result.  It  might  be  truly 
said  of  them,  “  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  The 
idea  of  domestic  industry  being  vulgar, 
is  one  of  the  conceits  of  modern  days. 
Neither  rich  nor  poor  were  exempt  from 
the  divine  law  that  industry  was  health¬ 
ful  and  proper.  You,  ladies,  to  become 
model  wives,  should  be  industrious. 


An  Industrious  Monarch. — Peter 
the  Great  once  passed  a  whole  month  at 
the  forges  of  Muller,  during  which  time, 
after  giving  due  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  State,  which  he  never  neglected,  he 
amused  himself  with  seeing  and  exam¬ 
ining  everything  in  the  most  minute 
manner,  and  even  employed  himself  in 
the  business  of  a  blacksmith.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  one  day  before  he 
left  the  place  he  forged  eighteen  pounds 
of  iron,  and  puthis  own  particular  mark 
on  each  bar.  The  boyars  and  other  no¬ 
blemen  of  his  suite  were  employed  in 
blowing  the  bellows,  stirring  the  fire, 
and  performing  the  other  duties  of  a 
blacksmith’s  assistant.  When  Peter 
had  finished  he  weot  to  the  proprietor 


praised  his  manufacton’-,  and  asked  how 
much  he  gave  his  workmen  per  pound. 

“  Three  kopecks,  or  an  altina,”  an¬ 
swered  Muller. 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  Czar,  “  I 
have  then  earned  eighteen  altinas.” 

Mailer  brought  eighteen  ducats,  off¬ 
ered  them  to  Peter,  and  told  him  that 
he  could  not  give  a  workman  like  his 
Majesty  less  per  pound. 

Peter  refused  the  sum,  saying  :  “  Keep 
thy  ducats ;  I  havn’t  wrought  better  than 
any  other  man  ;  give  me  what  you  would 
give  another ;  I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  of  which  I  am  in  great  need.” 

At  the  same  time  he  showed  his  shoes, 
which  had  been  once  mended,  and  were 
again  full  of  holes.  Peter  accepted  the 
eighteen  altinas,  and  bought  himself  a 
pair  of  new  shoes,  which  he  used  to  show 
with  much  pleasure,  saying,  “These  I 
earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.” 
One  of  the  bars  of  iron  f  irged  by  Peter 
the  Great,  authenticated  by  his  mark,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Istria  in  the  loge  of 
Muller.  Another  similar  bar  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  cabinet  of  curiosides  at  St. 
Petersburg. 


The  Tower  of  Babel. — After  a 
ride  of  eight  miles,  we  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  Biers-Nimrood.  Oar  horses’  feet 
were  trampling  upon  the  remains  of 
bricks,  which  showed  here  and  there, 
through  the  accumulated  dust  and  rub- 

o 

bish  of  ages.  Before  our  eyes  uprose  a 
great  mound  of  earth,  barren  and  bare. 

This  was  Biers-Nimrood,  the  ruins  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  by  which  the  first 
builders  of  the  earth  had  vainly  hoped 
to  scale  high  heaven.  Hero  also,  was  it 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  built;  fw  bricks 
bearing  his  name  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins.  At  the  top  of  the  mound  a  great 
mass  of  brick-work  pierces  the  accumu¬ 
lated  soil.  With  your  finger  you  touch 
the  very  bricks,  large,  square-shaped  and 
massive,  that  were  thoroughly  burnel  ; 
the  very  mortar — the  “  slime,”  now 
hard  as  granite — handle  1  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago  by  earth’s  im¬ 
pious  people.  From  the  summit  ot  the 
mound,  far  away  over  the  plain  we 
could  see  glistening,  brilliant  as  a  star, 
the  gilded  dome  of  a  mosque,  that 
caught  and  reflected  the  bright  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  This  glittering  speck 
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•  was  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Aly.  To  pray 
before  this  at  some  period  of  his  life  ;  to 
kiss  the  sacred  dust  of  the  earth  around ; 
there,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  bend  his 
body  and  count  his  beads — is  the  daily 
desire  of  every  devout  Mohammedan. 
— Letter  in  Blackicood. 


What  Jews  Can  Do  Besides  Make 
MoNEA".-Who  composed  “  II  Barbiere?’’ 
Bossini,  a  Jew.  WPo  is  there  that  ad¬ 
mires  not  the  heart-stirrinpr  music  of  the 
‘‘^Huguenots”  and  the  “Prophets?” 
The  composer  is  Meyerbeer,  a  Jew.  Who 
has  not  been  spell-bound  by  the  sorcery 
of  “Die  Judin?”  by  Havely,  a  Jew. 
Who  that  at  Munich,  has  stood  before 
the  weeping  Koningsparke,  whose  harp 
silently  hung  on  the  wdllows  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Babylon,  but  has  confessed  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  that  all  but  match¬ 
less  picture  ?  The  artist  of  Bendeman 
is  a  Jew.  Who  has  n  4  heard  of  the 
able  and  free-spoken  apostle  of  Liberty, 
Boerne?  a  Jew.  Who  has  not  been  en¬ 
chanted  wdth  the  beautiful  fictions  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  charmed  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  melodies,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  sweetest  singers,  Heine  ?  a  Jew. 
Who  has  not  listened,  with  breathlessec- 
stacy,  to  the  melting  music  of  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream?”  W^ho  has 
not  wept  with  “Elijah,”  prayed  with 
“  Paul,”  and  triumphed  with  “Steph¬ 
en  ?’  ’  Bo  you  ask  who  created  those 
wondrous  harmonies?  Felix  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  Bartholdy,  who  also,  we  must  so 
write  it,  was  a  Jew. 


Anstvering  to  his  Name. — Among 
the  number  brought  to  the  hospital, 
says  an  army  chaplain,  was  a  young 
man  mortally  wounded,  and  not  able 
to  speak.  It  was  near  midnight.  The 
surgeons  had  been  their  rounds  of  duty, 
and  for  a  moment  all  was  quiet.  Sud¬ 
denly  this  young  man,  before  speechless, 
called  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  “  Here !” 
The  surgeon  hastened  to  his  side  and 
asked  what  he  wished. 

“  Nothing,”  said  he ;  “  they  are  call- 
iug  the  roll  in  heaven,  and  I  was  an¬ 
swering  to  my  name.” 

He  turned  his  head,  and  was  gone. 

*  '  .-A 

Don’t  be  too  Critical. — What¬ 
ever  you  do,  never  set  up  for  a  critic. 
We  don’t  mean  a  newspaper  one,  but  in 
private  life,  in  the  domestic  circle,  in 


society.  It  will  not  do  any  one  good, 
and  it  will  do  you  harm — if  you  mind 
being  called  disagreeable.  If  you  don’t 
like  any  one’s  nose,  or  object  to  any 
one’s  chin,  don’t  put  your  feelings  into 
words.  If  any  one’s  manners  don’t 
please  you,  remember  your  own.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  all  made  to  suit  one  taste ; 
recollect  that.  Take  things  as  you  find 
them,  unless  you  can  alter  them.  Even 
a  dinner,  after  it  is  swallowed,  cannot 
be  made  any  better.  Continual  fault¬ 
finding,  continual  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  one  and  the  speech  of  that 
one,  the  dress  of  the  other  and  the 
opinions  of  t’other,  will  make  home  the 
unhappiest  place  under  the  sun.  If  you 
are  never  pleased  with  any  one,  no  one 
will  be  pleased  with  you.  And  if  it  is 
known  you  are  hard  to  suit,  few  will  take 
pains  to  suit  you. — Hearth  and  Home, 

God  not  Dead. — At  one  time  I  was 
sorely  vexed  and  tried  by  my  own  sinful¬ 
ness,  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
by  the  dangers  that  beset  the  church. 
One  morning  I  saw  my  wife  dressed  in 
mourning.  Surprised,  I  asked  her  who 
had  died.  “Bo  you  not  know?”  she 
replied ;  “  God  in  heaven  is  dead.” 
“  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense, 
Katie  ?”  I  said ;  “  How  can  God  die  ? 
Why,  He  is  immortal,  and  will  live 
through  all  eternity.”  “  Is  that  really 
true?”  she  asked.  “  Of  course,”  I  said, 
still  not  perceiving  what  she  was  aiming 
at;  “  how  can  you  doubt  it?  As  surely 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  so  sure  is  it 
that  He  can  never  die.”  “  And  yet,’  ’ 
she  said,  “though  you  do  not  doubt 
that,  yet  you  are  so  hopeless  and  dis¬ 
couraged.”  Then  I  observed  what  a 
wise  woman  my  wife  was,  and  mastered 
my  sadness. — Luther. 

Salary. — Salary  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  salarium,  literally  salt- 
money  ;  from  sal^  salt,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  pay  allowed  to  the  Homan  sol¬ 
diers.  Salt,  it  is  well  known,  was  highly 
esteemed  and  largely  used  by  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  After  the  days  of  Augustus,  the 
word  salarium  lost  its  specific  meaning 
of  salt-money,  and  was  used  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  sense  of  our  term  salary,  to  denote 
any  annual  or  periodical  payment  for 
services.  The  expression  “  to  earn  one’s 
salt  ”  seems  lo  find  a  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  history  of  this  word. 
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Order  in  the  Sunday-School. 


BY  A  TEACHER. 


The  apostolic  injunction  that  all 
things  should  be  done  “  decently  and  in 
order,”  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  Sunday-School,  if  anywhere.  Here 
children  are  to  be — what?  We  answer, 
trained  ;  and  this  word  training  includes 
not  only  instruction  and  education,  but 
every  influence  for  good  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  expanding 
mind  and  heart.  Among  these  influen¬ 
ces,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  doubt¬ 
less  that  of  order,  quiet  and  regularity. 
In  these  lies  a  subtle  power,  of  which, 
if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves,  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is  not  only  a  negative  one,  a  loss  of 
good  influence,  but  a  positive  gain  on 
the  side  of  lawlessness,  and  therefore  of 
evil. 

A  little  thought  must  convince  any 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  we 
observe  any  two  children,  one  of  whom 
has  been  reared  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
home,  the  other  amid  daily  noise  and 
confusion,  how  different  shall  we  find 
them,  not  only  in  the  mere  externals  of 
voice  and  manner,  but  also  in  all  their 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  Now  the 
Sunday-School,  although  it  takes  hold 
of  the  child  but  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  week,  yet  from  that  very  rarity, 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  novelty,  and  from  the  sacred  char¬ 
acter  by  which  it  is  invested,  possesses 
an  influence  which  reaches  far  out  into 
the  worldly  life  of  the  week,  and  again, 
far  beyond  the  present,  into  the  future 
life  of  the  child.  If  it  were  not  so,  why 
hold  the  Sunday-School  at  all  ?  And  if 
this  be  true,  does  it  not  follow  that  no 
minutiae  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  are  so  trivial  as  to  be  beneath 
notice  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  reading  of  a 


hymn.  And  here  we  must  deprecate, 
especially  in  the  Sunday-School,  the 
practice  of  simply  designating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  hymn  to  be  sung.  We  would 
suggest  that  even  in  the  Church  service, 
when  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
are  adults,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
the  distinct  and  reverent  reading  of  the 
hymn,  that  the  worshiper  is  thus  aided 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
he  is  about  to  sing,  which  is  somewhat 
liable  to  be  obscured  through  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessarily  bestowed  on  the  music. 
And  if  it  is  thus  useful  to  adults,  how 
much  more  so  to  children,  many  of  whom 
are,  perhaps,  scarcely  able  to  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  hymn  without  assis¬ 
tance,  not  to  speak  of  comprehending 
their  force.  We  ask,  therefore,  that 
every  pastor  and  superintendent  should 
study  the  reading  of  the  hymns,  as  dili¬ 
gently,  at  least,  as  an  actor  would  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  the  stage,  or  a  lecturer 
for  the  platform. 

And  now,  supposing  this  preparation 
made,  how  in  the  name  of  sense  is  it  to 
be  of  any  avail,  if  the  voice  of  the 
reader  is  so  mingled  with  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  rattling  leaves,  or  whispers,  as 
to  be  unintelligible  at  ten  feet  from  his 
desk  ?  When  this  has  been  the  case,  we 
have  felt  like  calling  out,  “  Wait!”  The 
reading  of  the  hymn  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  merely  allowing  time  for  “find¬ 
ing  the  place wait  until  the  place  is 
found;  let  the  school' understand  that 
you  expect  them  silently  to  take  part  in 
the  reading.  Sometimes,  it  might  be 
well  to  add  a  word  or  two,  by  way  of 
explanation  only ;  but  not  more.  A  fin¬ 
ished  and  reverent  reading  of  the  hymn 
is  usually  sufficient  to  bring  out  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  spirit,  by  manner,  emphasis  and 
correct  inflection. 

Does  not  this  course  commend  itself 
as  more  beneficial  to  the  pupil  than  that 
so  often  pursued,  of  allowing  him  to 
shuffle  the  leaves  and  whisper  until  the 
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singing  actually  commences,  the  confu¬ 
sion  hardly  subsiding,  even  then  ?  What 
element  ot  worship  is  thus  developed — 
what  can  such  habits  induce  but  an  ut¬ 
terly  lifeless  formalism  ? 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  services  and  exercises  ;  to 
prayer,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
the  conduct  of  lessons  in  the  several 
classes.  We  have  only  cited  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  hymn  as  a  salient  instance ;  a 
matter  commonly  treated  with  less  re¬ 
gard  to  decorum  than  other  parts  of  the 
worship  of  the  school — unless  we  may 
except  the  benediction.  During  those 
most  solemn  words  of  blessing,  we  may 
often  become  sensible  of  quite  a  stir;  of 
coats  put  on,  hats  adjusted,  gloves 
smoothed  over  the  fingers,  all  ready  for 
the  last  syllable  of  “  Amen  very  much 
as  railroad-passengers  handle  their  wraps 
and  luggage,  and  squeeze  forward,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  grand  rush  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  train  stops.  And  superinten¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  if  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  set  the  evil  example,  at  least  far 
too  rarely  interfere  to  prevent  this  out¬ 
rageous  irreverence. 

We  write  these  criticisms  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  order  in  a  school  governed  by  no 
system  of  rules,  with  rewards  and  pen¬ 
alties  attached,  such  as  obtains  order  in 
most  day-schools.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
Sunday-School  teachers  are  young,  and 
but  few  practiced  in  the  art  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Even  superintendents  are  often 
M'ithout  practical  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
These  difficulties  however,  are,  after  all, 
not  so  great  as  they  seem.  Children  are 
not  naturally  disorderly  and  irreverent, 
and  by  a  few  simple  expedients,  used 
with  perseverance,  they  may  easily  be 
taught  better  habits  than  such  as  we 
have  pointed  out.  Of  course,  scolding 
is  absolutely  inadmissible  ;  if  a  scholar 
is  hopelessly  disorderly,  gaining  nothing 
himself,  and  a  hindrance  to  others,  he 
had  better  be  dismissed  from  the  school 
than  roughly  treated  in  it.  But  first, 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  must 
set  a  thoroughly  consistent  example. 
They  must  learn  to  control  their  own 
tongues  and  faces.  They  must  take  care 
to  hold  no  unnecessary  or  trifiing  con¬ 
versation  at  any  time  during  school 
hours,  and  strictly  none  at  all,  however 


important,  during  any  act  of  worship. 
They  must  conduct  themselves  precisely 
as  it  is  desirable  their  pupils  should  do, 
and  show  by  their  demeanor  that  they 
expect  their  example.  The  superinten¬ 
dent,  on  whom,  after  all,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order  during  worship  must 
mainly  depend,  should  be  careful  not  to 
read  or  speak  a  word  to  the  school  un¬ 
til  he  has  secured  perfect  silence  ;  not  by 
thundering  or  pounding  at  them,  but  by 
gently  tapping  or  ringing,  and  then 
waiting  until  silence  is  secured  ;  of  course 
it  should  be  understood  that  he  expects 
the  signal  to  be  promptly  obeyed,  and 
the  teachers  should  co-operate  to  secure 
the  desired  end.  The  point  will  not  be 
difficult  to  gain  ;  and  in  the  solemn  Sab¬ 
bath  hush  that  falls  upon  the  young  con¬ 
gregation,  the  true  spirit  of  praise  and 
prayer  will  easily  find  its  way  deep  into 
their  tender  hearts,  like  seeds  cast  upon 
the  ground  in  quiet  April  days,  and 
watered  by  silent  showers. 


Great  Love. 


Perhaps  many  of  our  little  readers 
have  been  told  of  the  story  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  who  were  very  close  friends. 
Damon  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
wicked  man,  called  Dionysius.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  see  his  disconsolate  family  once 
more,  and  bid  them  adieu.  This,  Dio¬ 
nysius  refused,  unless  he  could  procure 
some  one  to  remain  as  hostage  for  his 
return,  under  forfeiture  of  life.  Thelove 
of  Pythias  was  so  great  for  Damon,  that 
he  offered  himself  as  securitv  for  his 

V 

friend’s  life.  Damon  was  therefore  set 
at  liberty,  and  Pythias  was  sent  to  pris¬ 
on,  there  to  remain  until  the  day  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  or  the  return  of  Damon.  The 
fatal  day  arrived  ;  and  as  Damon,  from 
causes  he  could  not  control,  had  not  as 
yet  made  his  appearance,  Pythias  as¬ 
cended  the  scaffold,  and  begged  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  to  do  his  office  ere  Damon  re¬ 
turned.  Damon,  however,  came  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  execution,  and 
ascending  the  scaffold  also,  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Pythias,  crying,  “  You  are  safe, 
my  friend  !” 

“  Since  I  cannot  die  to  save  you,^’  re¬ 
plied  Pythias,  “  I  will  die  to  accompany 
you.” 
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The  king’s  heart  was  so  touched  with 
their  love,  that  he  immediately  pardoned 
Damon,  and  took  them  both  into  his 
favor. 

There  are  few  instances  w’here  men 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  those  they 
loved.  Little  readers  did  you  ever  think 
any  one  gave  his  life  for  you  ?  Jesus 
gave  His  life  a  sacrifice  for  you.  He  died 
that  you  might  live,  and  be  happy.  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and 
then  cruelly  crucified  between  two 
thieves. 

“Thus  low  the  Lord  of  life  was  brought; 
Such  wonders  love  can  do  ! 

Thus  cold  in  deatlithat  bosom  lay 
Which  throbbed  and  bled  for  you.” 

AYas  not  this  great  love  ?  Ought  not 
you  to  do  all  you  can  to  show  your  love 
and  gratitude  to  Him  who  suffered  so 
much  for  your  sakes  ?  It  was  the  Jews 
who  persecuted  Jesus,  yet  it  was  His  own 
offering.  “  I  lay  down  My  life,”  says 
He,  “  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No 
man  taketh  it  from  Me  ;  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up 
again.” 

He  did  take  His  life  again  ;  and  as¬ 
cended  to  His  Father,  “  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  that  where  He  is,  there 
may  you  be  also.”  If  you  do  not  love 
Him  and  keep  His  commandments,  you 
can  never  go  to  the  mansions  He  has 
prepared.  None  but  Christians  and  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  ever  see  God. 


When  Eudoxia,  the  Empress,  threat¬ 
ened  Chrysostom,  he  said;  “Go,  tell 
her  I  fear  nothing  but  sin.”  When  Val¬ 
erius,  the  Arian  Emperor,  sent  Basil 
word  that  he  would  put  him  to  death 
he  replied  :  “  I  would  that  he  would,  I 

shall  only  get  to  heaven  the  sooner.” 
When  Luther’s  friends  would  have  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  going  to  Worms,  his 
answer  was,  “I  would  go  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  upon 
the  houses.” 


“  In  an  Italian  church-yard,”  says  the 
orator,  “  there  is  a  monument  with  an 
epitaph  on  a  man,  who,  being  well,  dosed 
himself  to  death  with  unwholesome 
drugs.  Slava  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio 
sto  vui,  ‘I  was  well ;  I  wanted  to  be  bet¬ 
ter,  and  here  I  am.’  ” 


The  Gentle  Boy. 


“  Be  very  gentle  with  her,  my  son,” 
said  Mrs.  B.,  as  she  tied  on  her  little 
girl’s  bonnet,  and  sent  her  out  to  play 
with  her  elder  brother. 

They  had  not  been  out  long  before  a 
cry  w’as  heard,  and  presently  J.  came  in 
and  threw  down  his  hat,  saying,  “  I  hate 
playing  with  girls! — there’s  no  fun  with 
them  ;  they  cry  in  a  minute.” 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
your  sister  ?  I  see  her  lying  there  on  the 
gravel  walk ;  you  have  torn  her  frock 
and  pushed  her  down.  I  am  afraid  you 
forgot  my  caution  to  be  gentle.” 

“  Gentle  ?  Boys  can’t  be  gentle,  mother. 
It  is  their  nature  to  be  rough  and  har¬ 
dy  ;  they  are  the  stuff  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  are  made  out  of.  It  is  very  w’ell  to 
talk  of  a  gentle  girl ;  but  a  gentle  boy, 
it  sounds  ridiculous.” 

“  And  yet,  J.,  a  few  years  hence  you 
would  be  very  angry  if  any  one  were  to 
say  you  were  not  a  gentleman.” 

“  A  gentle-man !  I  never  thought  of 
dividing  the  word  that  way  before.  Be¬ 
ing  gentle  always  seems  to  me  like  being 
weak  and  womanish.” 

“  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
my  son,  that  you  will  always  find  the 
bravest  men  are  the  most  gentle.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  that  you  so  much  ad¬ 
mire,  was  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  courage 
and  the  utmost  gentleness  combined. 
Still  I  dare  say  you  would  rather  be 
called  a  manly  than  a  gentle  boy  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  mother.” 

“Well,  then,  my  son,  it  is  my  great 
wish  that  you  endeavor  to  unite  the  two. 
Show  yourself  manly  when  you  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger,  or  see  others  in  peril  ; 
be  manly  when  called  upon  to  speak  the 
truth,  though  the  speaking  of  it  may 
bring  reproach  upon  you ;  be  manly 
when  you  are  in  sickness  and  paiu.  At 
the  same  time  be  gentle  whether  you  are 
with  females  or  men;  be  gentle  toward 
all  men.  By  putting  the  two  spirits  to¬ 
gether,  you  will  deserve  a  name  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  not  so  greatly  object 
to.” 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,  dear  mother ; 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  what  you  wush 
— a  gentlemanly  boy.” — Sunday-ikhool 
Visitor, 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


XOTElMBFiK  4.  XEIT.  1877. 


Fourth  Sunday  before  Advent.  John  v.  24-9. 

THE  SON  EQUAL  WITH  THE  EATHEK. 


24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  heiieveth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life. 

25.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour 
is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live. 

26.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself; 


so  hath  he  given  to  the  Sou  to  have  life  in  him 
self : 

27.  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 

28.  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  com¬ 
ing,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice, 

29.  And  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection 

1  of  damnation. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  miracle  had  Jesus  done  just  before 
opening  the  address  of  which  our  lesson  forms  a 
part?  See  verses  1-9.  To  what  did  the  Jews 
object  in  the  doing  of  that  miracle  ?  See  verses 
16-18.  Was  His  address  called  forth  by  their 
objection  ? 

Verse  24.  Why  is  the  word  verily  repeated  ? 
I  say  xinto  you — unto  whom  ?  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  have  everlasting  life?  What 
other  advantage  comes  with  the  possession  of 
everlasting  life  ?  And  can  this  great  blessing 
become  ours  already  in  the  present  life? 

25.  Which  dead  f  See  Luke  vii.  14-15 ;  viii. 
52-55.  John  xi.  43-44.  At  whose  voice  will 
the  dead  come  forth  at  the  general  resurrection 


of  the  last  day  ?  They  that  hear — hear  in  what 
sense  ?  Live — how  ? 

26-27.  What  is  the  fountain  of  life,  everlast¬ 
ing  life?  To  whom  has  the  Father  given  to 
have  life  like  unto  Himself?  See  also  John 
i.  1.  Is  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
here  taught  by  Christ  Himself?  What  au¬ 
thority  has  the  Father  also  given  the  Son  ? 
Who  then  is  to  be  our  judge  ?  Besides  being  the 
Son  of  God,  He  also  calls  Himself— he  Son  of 
whom  ?  Why  ? 

28-29.  At  the  general  resurrection,  what  dif¬ 
ference  will  there  be  among  those  who  shall 
I  then  come  forth  ?  May  we  then  determine  in 
j  this  life  what  our  award  in  the  life  to  come 
1  shall  be  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XLIV.  Lord's  Day. 


113.  What  doth  the  tenth  command  require 
of  us? 

That  even  the  smallest  inclination,  or  thought, 
contrary  to  any  of  God’s  commands,  never  rise 
in  our  hearts  ;  but  that  at  all  times  we  hate  sin 
with  our  whole  hearts,  and  delight  in  all 
righteousness. 

114.  But  can  those  who  are  converted  to 
God,  perfectly  keep  these  commands  ? 

No  ;  Mt  even  the  holiest  men,  while  in  this 
life,  have  only  small  beginnings  of  this  obe¬ 
dience,  yet  60,  that  with  a  sincere  resolution, 
they  begin  to  live,  not  only  according  to  some, 
but  all  the  commands  of  God. 


115.  Why  will  God  then  have  the  ten  com¬ 
mands  so  strictly  preached,  since  no  man  in 
this  life  can  keep  them  ? 

First,  that  all  our  lifetime,  we  may  learn 
more  and  more  to  know  our  sinful  nature,  and 
thus  become  the  more  earnest  in  seeking  the 
remission  of  sin,  and  righteousness  in  Christ; 
likewise,  that  we  constantly  endeavor  and  pray 
to  God  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  may  become  more  and  more  conformable 
to  the  image  of  God,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  perfection  proposed  to  us,  in  a  life  to 
come. 


1.  Holy  Saviour,  we  adore  Thee ! 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  God  ; 

All  heaven’s  hosts  bow  down  before  Thee, 
And  we  sing  Thy  praise  aloud. 

Thou  art  worthy  ! 

We  were  ransomed  by  Thy  blood. 


2.  Saviour,  though  the  world  despised  Thee, 
Though  Thou  here  wast  crucified. 

Yet  the  Father’s  glory  raised  Thee, 

Lord  of  all  creation  wide ; 

Thou  art  worthy ! 

We  shall  live,  for  Thou  hast  died. 
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Comments. — The  Saviour  had  healed 
a  sick  man.  It  was  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  Jews  saw  the  man  who  had  been 
made  whole  carrying  home  his  bed  on 
this  day.  It  was  against  their  tradi¬ 
tions.  They  told  him  so.  He  replied 
that  the  man  who  had  made  him  whole 
had  also  told  him  to  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk.  When  the  Jews  learned 
that  it  was  Jesus  who  had  cured  him, 
and  told  him  to  go,  their  wrath  was 
kindled  against  Him.  They  took  Him 
to  account  about  it,  but  He  replied, 
verse  17:  “My  Father  worketh  hith¬ 
erto,  and  I  work.”  We  are  further 
told,  verse  18 :  “  Therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because 
He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath, 
but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Father, 
making  Himself  equal  with  God.”  In 
answer  to  this  charge  we  have  the  ad¬ 
dress,  made  by  Christ  Himself,  of  which 
our  lesson  forms  a  part.  In  this  ad¬ 
dress  He  passes  over  their  charge  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Sabbath,  by  declaring 
Himself  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and 
equal  with  Him. 

24.  Verily^  verily — the  repetition  of 
this  word  invests  it  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  sacred  oath.  Unto  you — ^the  Jews 
who  had  found  fault  with  Him,  and,  of 
course,  also  such  of  His  disciples  as 
were  with  Him.  My  word — which  is 
life,  and  giveth  life.  He  Himself  being 
the  Word  in  an  absolute  sense.  Hearing; 
this  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
obeying  it  when  heard.  Him  that  sent 
me — that  is,  the  Father.  They  whose 
hearts  have  been  open  to  Christ’s  word, 
and  have  believed  in  God,  they  have 
everlasting  life.  And  this  is  what  saves 
them  from  condemnation,  for  they  have 
“  passed  from  death  unto  life.” 

25.  Not  only  does  Christ  have  power 
to  heal  the  sick,  as  in  the  case  at  Beth- 
esda,  but  the  dead  hear  His  voice,  as 
Lazarus  and  others;  more  yet,  the 

spiritually  dead  “  shall  hear, . 

and  they  that  hear  shall  live.”  This 
power  of  giving  spiritual  life  is  greater 
than  that  of  restoring  natural  life. 

26-27.  In  verse  26,  we  have  the 
plainest  possible  declaration  that  as 
God  is  the  fountain  of  life,  in  the  same 
sense  Christ,  the  Son,  is  also  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life,  that  is,  that  they  are  equally 
divine.  And  in  verse  27,  the  “au¬ 
thority  to  execute  judgment”  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  given  to  the  Son,  to  Christ, 


“  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man 
also.” 

28-29.  Marvel  not  at  this — that  I 
raise  the  dead  among  you,  and  ofier 
everlasting  life  to  man.  Behold,  greater 
things,  as  you  think  of  them,  will  I  do. 
The  general  resurrection  is  approach¬ 
ing;  and  then  all  the  dead,  at  the  call 
of  my  voice,  shall  come  forth.  Why 
marvel,  or  haltingly  wonder,  at  what  I 
have  done  before  your  eyes ;  for  lo,  it  is 
mine  to  raise  the  dead  in  the  general 
resurrection,  and  that  you  know  God 
alone  can  do.  The  last  judgment  will 
be  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  this 
life,  and  the  condition  in  w'hich  we  de¬ 
part  this  life.  He  that  has  in  him  from 
Christ  everlasting  life  here,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  it  there. 


Misquotations  from  Scripture. 


“  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.” — From  Burial  Service. 

“  Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  writ¬ 
ten.” — Not  in  Scripture. 

“  That  he  who  runs  may  read.”  That 
he  may  run  that  readeth. — Hab.  ii.  2. 

“  Prone  to  sin  as  the  sparks  fly  up¬ 
ward.”  Born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward. — Job  v.  7. 

“  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.”  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast. — Prov.  xii.  10. 

“  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.”  From  Sterne’s  Sentimental 
Journal. 

Eve  was  a  “help  meet”  for  Adam, 
not  his  “  helpmate.” 

A  wig-maker,  in  London,  had  a  sign 
on  which  was  painted  Absalom  hang¬ 
ing,  by  the  hair,  from  the  branches  of 
an  oak :  and  underneath  was  the  follow’- 
ing  couplet : 

“If  Absalom  hadn’t  worn  his  own  hair, 
He’d  ne’er  been  found  a  hanging  there.” 

The  Bible  says  :  “  And  Absalom  rode 
upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under 
the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and 
his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and 
he  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.”  2  Samuel  xviii.  9. 
This  passage  says  nothing  about  his 
hair. — Interior. 
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Third  Sunday  before  Advent.  St.  John  xiv.  1-7. 


THE  MANY  MANSIONS. 


1.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 

2.  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions : 
if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

3.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself ; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 

4.  And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know. 


5.  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know 
not  whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way  ? 

6.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  me. 

7.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have 
known  my  Father  also :  and  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


Our  lesson  consists  of  a  part  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  Christ  had  with  His  disciples  a  short 
time  before  He  was  crucified.  The  disciples 
were  sad,  and  He  seeks  to  comfort  them. 

Verse  1.  Why  were  the  hearts  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  troubled  ?  How  might  they  overcome  this 
trouble  ? 

2.  Who  is  the  Father  here  ?  Where  is  His 
house?  And  what  is  in  His  house?  Who  are 
already  in  that  house  ?  What  did  Jesus  go  to 
prepare  ? 

3.  Would  He  come  again?  What  for? 

Where  should  His  disciples  be?  Is  that  the 
case  with  all  Christians?  ^ 

4.  Had  Jesus  spoken  to  them  before  now  of 


His  returning  to  the  Father  ?  How  had  they 
come  to  know  tho  way  ? 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  ?  What  did  he  say  ? 
Had  the  disciples  been  slow  to  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  much  that  their  Master  said? 

6.  Is  there  any  difference  between  Christ’s 
saying  that  He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  and  saying  that  He  taught  concerning 
them  ?  How  is  He  the  way  ?  How  the  truth  ? 
How  the  life  ?  How  do  we  all  get  to  the  Father, 
to  God? 

8.  Knowing  Christ  is  knowing  whom  also? 
How  had  they  seen  the  Father?  How  then 
can  we  come  to  hmw  and  see  G-d  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XL  V.  Lord's  Day. 


OF  PRAYER. 


116.  Why  is  prayer  necessary  for  Christians? 

Because  it  is  that  chief  part  of  thankfulness 

which  God  requires  of  us ;  and  also,  because 
God  will  give  His  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
those  only,  who  with  sincere  desires  continually 
ask  them  of  Him,  and  are  thankful  for  them. 

117.  What  are  the  requisites  of  that  prayer, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  which  He  will 
hear  ? 

First,  that  we  from  the  heart  pray  to  the  one 
true  God  only,  who  hath  manifested  Himself  in 
His  word,  for  all  things  He  hath  commanded 
us  to  ask  of  Him;  secondly,  that  we  rightly 
and  thoroughly  know  our  need  and  misery, 
that  so  we  may  deeply  humble  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  His  Divine  majesty :  thirdly,  that 
we  be  fully  persuaded  that  He,  notwithstand¬ 


ing  we  are  unworthy  of  it.  will,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  certainly  hear  our  prayer,  as 
He  has  promised  us  in  His  word. 

118.  What  hath  God  commanded  us  to  ask 
of  Him  ? 

All  things  necessary  for  soul  and  body, 
which  Christ  our  Lord"  has  comprised  in  that 
prayer  He  Himself  has  taught  us. 

119.  What  are  the  words  of  that  prayer? 

Our  Father  which  art  in  in  heaven,  hallowed 

be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever.  Amen. 


1.  Asleep  in  Jesus!  blessed  sleep, 

From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep, 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose, 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes! 

2.  Asleep  in  Jesus  !  Oh !  how  sweet 
To  be  for  such  a  slumber  meet, 


With  holy  confidence  to  sing  — 

That  death  hath  lost  his  venomed  sting ! 

3.  Asleep  in  Jesus !  peaceful  rest, 

Whose  waking  is  supremely  blest ; 

No  fear,  no  woe,  shall  dim  that  hour 
That  manifests  the  Saviour’s  power. 
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Comments. — All  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  His  disciples  at  the  period  iu  the  his¬ 
tory  of  His  life,  to  which  our  lesson 
introduces  us,  are  full  of  unusually  so¬ 
lemn  interest.  He  has  been  gradually 
making  them  feel  that  He  will  not 
abide  with  them  in  the  old  relation; 
that  He  is  going  away ;  that  they  will 
lose  Him.  And  more  yet ;  that  this 
will  happen  by  His  drinking  a  bitter 
cup  of  sorrow,  and  going  through  the 
fiery  trial  of  coming  into  the  power  of 
His  enemies,  and  suffering  the  extreme 
punishment  their  hatred  can  inflict- 

1.  Troubled — restless,  grieved.  The 
disciples  were’  restless,  in  mind  and 
heart,  as  swinging  between  hope  and 
fear,  respecting  the  retention  or  loss  of 
their  Master;  grieved,  sorrowful  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  the  worst.  What 
remedy?  The  Saviour  tells  them  to 
have  faith  in  Him^  as  they  had  faith  in 
God.  Faith  in  Him  not  simply  as  a 
man,  as  a  great  teacher,  but  as  God 
manifest  among  them.  Then  their 
trouble,  their  sorrow,  would  be  overcome. 

2.  Father — always  God,  in  connec¬ 
tions  like  the  present.  House — in  a 
word,  heaven.  That  is  His  own  home ; 
that  is  His  Father’s  house.  What  an 
endearing  expression !  Heaven,  where 
God  dwells,  where  the  angels  are, 
where  the  glorified  spirits  go.  Many 
mansions — many  homes  occupied  by 
the  spiritual  orders  ;  and  many  homes 
waiting  for  occupancy  by  those  yet  in 
the  flesh.  Were  it  otherwise,  Christ 
would  have  told  them.  As  it  is.  He 
goes  to  make  ready  for  them.  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  now  heart-sick  and  troubled  in 
soul.  Those  many  mansions,  how  this 
word  of  the  Lord  has  given  them  reality 
for  those  weary  of  earth,  and  longing 
for  a  better  world,  even  since  then ! 

S.  If  I  go.  The  reference  is  doubt¬ 
less  double.  On  the  one  hand  it  refers 
to  His  death;  on  the  other  to  His  as¬ 
cension.  Come  again — so  this  expres¬ 
sion  may  justly  be  understood  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  His  resurrection  and  reappear¬ 
ance  among  them  during  the  forty  days 
preceding  His  resurrection ;  and  also  to 
His  second  coming  at  the  end  of  time. 
In  each  case  His  coming  is  to  receive 
His  disciples,  to  bring  them  into  closer 
fellowship  with  Himself ;  so  that  wFere 
He  is  they  may  be  also.  “  Forever 
with  the  Lord  !  Amen,  so  let  it  be.  ’  ’ 


That  is  the  end  to  which  all  Christ’s 
dealings  with  His  people  tend. 

4.  Jesus  had  often  told  them  that  He 
came  from  the  Father,  and  would  re¬ 
turn  again  to  the  Father;  that  He  came 
into  the  world,  and  would  again  leave 
the  wmrld.  He  had  also  said  again  and 
again.  His  way  would  be  through  suf¬ 
fering,  trial,  and  death.  See,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  chapter  viii.  42 ;  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  33 
and  38. 

5.  Thomas — one  of  the  twelve,  and 
inclined  to  be  skeptical.  See  chapter 
XX.  24-25.  Thomas  had  cot  entered 
into  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  sayings 
concerning  His  sufferings  and  death. 
Their  spiritual  significance  was  yet  fur¬ 
ther  from  his  apprehension.  Hence  the 
question  he  puts,  or  rather  the  decla¬ 
ration  he  makes. 

6.  The  question  of  Thomas  brings 
out  one  of  the  strongest  declarations  of 
Jesus  respecting  His  own  person  and 
character.  To  “go  to  the  Father.'^ 

1) .  Christ  is  the  %vay.  He  not  only 
points  it  out.  He  is  it,  and  by  His 
sufferings  and  death  would  remove, 
and  now  has  removed,  every  ob¬ 
struction. 

2) .  He  is  the  truth.  He  does  not 
simply  proclaim.  He  reveals  it; 
He  makes  it  known;  but  from 
Himself  as  its  source. 

3) .  He  is  the  life.  As  life  is  in  God, 
so  is  life  iu  Him,  and  that  for  the 
quickening  of  all  who  believe  iu 
Him.  “  No  one  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  me” — and  this  re¬ 
fers  alike  to  the  way  He  goes,  the 
light  He  walks  by,  and  the  life 
that  unites  Him  wdth  God.  All 
this  on  our  part  implies  faith  iu 
Him,  enlightenment  from  Him,  and 
participation  of  life  with  Him. 

7.  Knowing  Christ  is  knowing  the 
Father.  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Christ  is  the  revelation  of  Him  to  man. 
The  Father  cannot  be  known  or  ap¬ 
proached  but  through  the  Son.  He 
that  seeth  the  Son,  seeth  the  Father. 
From  henceforth — having  now  been  told 
this,  the  disciples  wdl)  know  that  they 
have  seen  the  Father.  His  self- revela¬ 
tion  was  so  great  that  it  is  a  w’onder 
He  had  to  tell  them  again,  verses  9  and 
10:  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father” — and  “  1  am  iu  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  me.” 
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KOYEMBER  18.  BESSON  XETT.  1877. 

Second  Sunday  before  Advent.  St  Matthew  xix.  27-30. 

CHRIST’S  REWARD  TO  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 


27.  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto 
him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  thee;  what  shall  we  have  there¬ 
fore? 

28.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  That  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in 
the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit 
in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon 


twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

29.  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name’s  sake, 
shall  receive  a  hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life. 

30.  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and 
the  last  shall  he  first. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  sense  of  this  lesson  becomes  clearer  if 
we  read  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  from 
verse  16  on. 

Verse  27.  Then — when?  Who  was  Peter? 
Was  he  often  spokesman  for  the  other  disci¬ 
ples?  See  chap.  xiv.  28,  and  sv.  15.  What 
does  he  say  the  disciples  had  done  ?  And  what 
does  he  ask  ? 

28.  What  reply  did  Jesus  make  ?  Followed 
Him  in  what  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  regene¬ 
ration  in  this  case?  See  Acts  iii.  21;  Luke 
xxii.  29,  30  ;  Rev.  xxi.  1.  Who  is  the  Son  of 
man  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  twelve  t)  ibes  of 
Israel  in  this  connection  ? 


29.  What  had  some  forsaken?  For  whose 
sake?  What  shall  they  receive?  Is.  it  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  in  most  cases  that  we  make  the 
sacrifice  here  spoken  of?  But  when  it  is,  must 
we  be  ready  to  do  it  ?  Is  Christ’s  reward  then 
greater  than  our  earthly  loss  ? 

30.  The  first — who  are  they  ?  May  it  refer 
to  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greatest  of  privileges, 
compared  with  other  nations?  May  it  also 
refer  to  others  who  have  superior  advantag^es 
over  their  fellow-men?  Many  of  these  first 
shall  be  what  ?  And  those  whom  one  might 
exjiect  to  be  last,  will  in  many  cases  come  to 
be  what? 


CATECHISM. 

XL  VI.  Lord's  Day. 


120.  Why  hath  Christ  commanded  us  to 
address  God  thus,  “  Our  Father  ?” 

That  immediately,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  our  prayer.  He  might  excite  in  us  a  child¬ 
like  reverence  for,  and  confidence  in  God, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  prayer; 
namely,  that  God  is  become  our  Father  in 
Christ,  and  will  much  less  deny  us  what  we 


ask  of  Him  in  true  faith,  than  our  parents  re¬ 
fuse  us  earthly  things. 

121.  Why  is  here  added,  “  'WHICH  ART  IN 
HEAVEN  ?” 

Lest  we  should  form  any  earthly  conceptions 
of  God’s  heavenly  majesty,  and  that  we  may 
expect  from  His  almighty  power  all  things 
necessary  for  soul  and  body. 


1.  Day  of  vengeance  without  morrow ! 

Earth  shall  end  in  flame  and  sorrow, 

As  from  saint  and  seer  we  borrow. 

2.  Ah !  what  terror  is  impending. 

When  the  Judge  is  seen  descending. 

And  each  secret  vail  is  rending. 

3.  To  the  throne,  the  trumpet  sounding, 
Through  the  sepulchres  resounding, 
Summon  all,  with  voice  astounding. 

4.  Death  and  nature,  mazed,  are  quaking, 
When,  the  grave’s  long  slumber  breaking, 
Man  to  judgment  is  awaking. 

5.  On  the  written  Volume’s  pages, 

Life  is  shown  in  all  its  stages — 
Judgment-record  of  past  ages! 

6.  Sits  the  Judge,  the  raised  arraigning. 
Darkest  mysteries  explaining. 

Nothing  unavenged  remaining. 


7.  What  shall  I  then  say,  unfriended. 

By  no  advocate  attended. 

When  the  just  are  scarce  defended? 

8.  King  of  majesty  tremendous. 

By  Thy  saving  grace  defend  us ; 

Fount  of  pity !  safely  send  us. 

9.  Holy  Jesus,  meek,  forbearing. 

For  my  sins  the  death-cross  wearing. 
Save  me,  in  that  day,  despairing. 

10.  Worn  and  weary  Thou  hast  sought  me ; 
By  thy  cross  and  passion  bought  me ; 
Spare  the  hope  Thy  labors  brought  me. 

11.  Righteous  Judge  of  retribution, 

Give,  O  give  me  absolution 
Ere  the  day  of  dissolution. 

12.  As  a  guilty  culprit  groaning. 

Flushed  my  face,  my  errors  owning, 
Hear,  O  God,  my  spirit’s  moaning. 
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Comments. — In  the  events  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  our  lesson, *the  Saviour 
teaches  who  may  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  First,  children  are  brought  to 
Him  for  His  blessing  and  acceptance. 
The  religious  sense  of  the  mothers  who 
brought  them  was  right ;  more  so  than 
that  of  the  disciples  who  sought  to  turn 
them  away.  “Jesus  said,  Suffer  the 
little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to 
come  unto  me  ;  jor  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of^heavenT  Again,  a  young  man 
came  unto  Him,  and  asked  what  good 
thing  he  must  do  that  he  “may  have 
eternal  life”  Besides  telling  him  to 
keep  the  commandments,  “  Jesus  said 
unto  him.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  come  and  follow  me.’^  These  in¬ 
cidents,  and  the  declarations  made  by 
Jesus  in  connection  with  them,  prepared 
the  disciples  for  making  the  inquiry 
with  which  our  lesson  opens. 

27.  Then  answered  Peter.  Peter  was 
often  the  spokesman  of  his  fellow-apos¬ 
tles.  See  chap.  xiv.  28 ;  xv.  15,  and 
xvi.  16,  as  also  manv  other  instances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Forsaken  all — 
followed  Thee.  This  refers  especially  to 
what  Jesus  had  said  to  the  young  man 
as  recorded  in  verse  21.  All.  First, 
their  kindred,  to  the  extent  that  this 
was  necessary  in  their  following  Him. 
Again  :  what  property  and  hopes  of  out¬ 
ward  advantage  they  had.  It  is  true, 
that  as  a  body  the  apostles  were  poor, 
and  yet  they  had  something  to  leave 
when  they  gave  heed  to  the  divine 
call.  Mark  i.  20,  we  are  told  that 
Zebedee,  the  father  of  James  and  John, 
had  “  hired  servants.”  Matthew  was 
connected  with  the  receipt  of  custom, 
and  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Zac- 
cheus — Lukexix. — that  persons  so  situ¬ 
ated  could  become  rich.  In  a  limited 
sense  they,  therefore,  had  what  Jesus 
had  demanded  of  the  rich  young  man, 
and  they  had  given  it  up,  and  had 
followed  Him.  Hence  Peter  asks: 
“  What  shall  we  have  therefore?”  The 
question  was  not  as  modest  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  the  manner  of  putting 
it  may  have  relieved  it.  At  any  rate 
their  Master  takes  no  offense.  He  re¬ 
plies  with  most  solemn  earnestness. 

28.  Verily.  He  seems  anxious  strongly 
to  impress  them,  doubtless,  with  the  view 
of  comforting  and  strengthening  them. 


The  regeneration — the  re-birth,  as  in 
Acts  iii.  21,  the  restitution,  or  jdacing 
anew,  of  all  things.  This  is  what  Carist’s 
kingdom  does.  Men  must  be  born 
again  in  it,  as  we  are  often  told  in 
Scripture  ;  and  with  this  goes  a  regene¬ 
ration  of  the  entire  human  order  of 
being.  This  is  a  life,  a  process,  a  work. 
His  disciples  had  so  far  followed  Him 
in  His  kingdom,  the  economy  of  this 
regeneration.  Their  reward  should  be 
this.  When  the  Son  of  man — Christ 
the  Lord — shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His 
glory, — referring  mainly  to  the  end  of 
time,  to  His  kingdom  then  triumphant, 
— then  they  shall  also  sit  upon  thrones, 
be  highly  exalted  in  the  spiritual  life, 
and  be  judges  of  God’s  people.  The 
twelve  tribes  of  Isi'ael — figuratively  for 
those  who  constitute  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  the  twelve  tribes  constituted 
the  Jewish  Church. 

29.  Every  one — seems  to  be  a  look 
beyond  His  immediate  disciples  or  the 
Apostles,  to  His  other  followers  of  that 
day,  and  to  the  hosts  who  would  become 
such  in  the  ages  succeeding.  For  my 
name's  sake : — name  stands  here  for  His 
revelation.  His  cause.  His  kingdom. 
A  hundred-fold — the  reward  implied  in 
this  seems  to  have  reference  to  posses¬ 
sion  in  this  life  already,  and  to  things 
mainly  belonging  to  this  life.  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  we  find  probably 
in  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  The 
few  loaves  and  fishes  had  power  to  feed 
the  many  who  partook  of  them.  The 
little  the  follower  of  Christ  has,  has  an 
hundred-fold  worth  to  him.  The  Lord’s 
blessing  rests  upon  it.  The  greatest,  how¬ 
ever,  is:  he  “shall  inherit  everlasting 
life.”  The  compensation  of  Christ  is 
wonderful.  We  give  up  the  outer,  the 
material ;  we  receive  the  inner,  the 
spiritual ;  we  give  up  the  natural  life, 
we  receive  immortal  life. 

30.  Who  might  be  The  Israel¬ 

ites  as  over  against  the  nations,  who 
were  idolaters :  the  virtuous,  as  the  rich 
young  man,  over  against  the  sinful,  as 
Mary  Magdalen.  So  in  other  respects 
we  might  name.  Yet  actually  Greeks, 
Romans,  Germans,  entered  into  the 
kingdom  before  the  Jews  as  a  people; 
and  Magdalens,  the  sinful,  the  p  )or,  the 
illiterate  often  before  the  rich,  the  wise 
and  apparently  virtuous.  The  first — many 
of  them — have  become  last.  And  those 
who  might  have  been  last  become  first. 
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Sunday  before  Advent.  St.  John  xvii.  20-26. 


THAT  THEY  ALL  MAY  BE  ONE. 


19.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself, 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth. 

20.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word; 

21.  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  has  sent  me. 

22.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I 
have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one ; 

23.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  jDertect  in  one;  and  that  the  world 


may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 

24.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast 
given  me :  for  thou  lovest  me  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world. 

25.  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not 
known  thee :  but  I  have  known  thee,  and  these 
have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 

26.  And  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name, 
and  will  declare  it;  that  the  love  where v'ith 
thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in 
them. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  chapter  from  which  our  Lesson  is  taken 
contains  what  is  called  the  high-priestly  prayer 
of  Jesus,  in  which  He  intercedes  with  the 
Father  in  behalf  of  His  followers. 

Verse  20.  These  alone — whom  ?  For  whom 
else  did  He  pray  ?  Their  word — how  was  this 
to  reach  them  ?  With  what  otfice  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  this_  work  especially  to  do? 
Can  private  members  also  awaken  belief  by 
their  words?  Should  they  do  so? 

21.  One — in  what?  In  what  does  this  our 
oneness  in  the  Father  and  Sod  consist?  What 
w'ill  the  world  do  seeing  this  oneness  ? 


22,  23.  What  glory  is  here  referred  to?  What 
had  He  done  with  this  glory  ?  See  for  answer 
10  these  two  questions  the  latter  clause  of  verse 
22.  How  do  Christ’s  disciples  become  perfect 
in  one  ?  Is  this  the  divine  order  of  man’s  union 
with  God  ?  As  this  takes  place  what  will  the 
world  be  made  to  knowf 

24.  Where  do' s  Clirist  desire  His  disciples, 
given  Him,  to  be?  And  why  ? 

25,  26.  Who  has  not  known  the  Father? 
What  has  Christ  declared?  Does  He  still  de¬ 
clare  the  Father’s  name  ?  How?  What  fruit 
follows  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XL  VII.  Lord's  Day. 


122.  Which  is  the  first  petition? 

“  Hallowed  be  thy  name  that  is,  grant 
us  first  rightly  to  know  Thee,  and  to  sanctify, 
glorify  and  praise  Thee  in  all  Thy  works,  in 
which  Thy  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth,  are  clearly  displayed;  and 


further  also,  that  we  may  so  order  and  direct 
our  whole  lives,  our  thoughts,  words  and  ac¬ 
tions,  as  that  Thy  name  may  never  be  blas¬ 
phemed,  but  rather  honored  and  praised  on 
our  account. 


1.  Thou  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

Before  whose  bar  severe. 

With  holy  joy,  or  guilty  dread, 

We  all  shall  soon  appear; 

Oh !  teach  us  to  prepare 
For  that  tremendous  day: 

And  fill  us  now  with  watchful  care. 
And  stir  us  up  to  pray. 

2.  To  pray  and  wait  the  hour, 

Tnat  awful  hour  unknown ; 

When,  robed  in  majesty  and  power. 
Thou  shalt  from  heaven  come  down, 
Th’  immortal  Son  of  Man 
To  judge  the  human  race. 

With  ail  Thy  Father’s  dazzling  train, 
With  all  Thy  glorious  grace. 


3.  To  temper  earthly  joys. 

To  waken  duteous  fears. 

For  ever  let  the  Archangel’s  voice 
Be  sounding  in  our  ears 
The  solemn  midnight  cry, 

“  Arise !  The  Judge  is  come ; 

Ye  saints,  go  meet  Him  in  the  sky, 

Ye  sinners,  wait  your  doom.” 

4.  Oh  !  may  we  thus  be  found, 

Obedient  to  His  word, 

Still  listening  to  the  trumpet’s  sound,* 
And  looking  for  our  Lord. 

Oh  !  may  we  thus  insure 
Our  lot  among  the  blest, 

And  watch  a  moment,  ^to  secure 
An  everlasting  rest. 
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Comments. — The  sacerdotal  or  high- 
priestly  prayer  of  Christ  to  the  Father 
takes  up  this  chapter.  It  is  so  called, 
because  throughout  the  whole  of  it  He 
intercedes  with  the  Father  in  behalf  of 
His  disciples, — those  already  such,  and 
those  who  were  to  become  such.  First, 
He  prays  for  His  own  glorification  in 
the  work  in  which  He  was  engaged  for 
them,  1-5.  Then,  for  the  Apostles 
who  were  to  go  forth  in  His  name, 
6-19.  And  lastly,  in  our  lesson,  20-26, 
He  prays  for  the  union  in  Him  and  the 
Father  of  His  disciples  present  and  to 
come.  We  see  here  how  deep-going  is 
our  Christian  life,  and  how  far-reaching 
our  divine  calling. 

20.  These  alone — His  Apostles  who 
stood  by,  and  for  whom  He  had  been 
specifically  praying;  for  to  them  was 
to  be  entrusted  the  work  of  extending 
the  Church  into  the  three  then  known 
continents,  and  the  founding  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  Christian  congregations.  Not  for 
these  alone,  though  for  them,  would  He 
pray.  But  for  them  also — the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  should  be  called  by  and  give 
answer  to  their  word,  and  that  of  their 
successors.  The  language  of  Christ  here 
goes  far  beyond  the  apostolic  age,  and 
takes  in  believers  of  all  times,  as  also 
of  all  countries.  Their  word — the  Gos¬ 
pel.  This  the  Apostles  preached.  This 
the  ministry  is  ordained  to  proclaim. 
This  every  believer  is  to  allow  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  his  walk  and  conversation. 
W  e  see  here  how  the  heart  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  beat  with  warmest  pulsation  for 
all  His  people,  and  how  His  love  em¬ 
braced  all,  irrespective  of  previous  per¬ 
sonal  condition,  nationality  or  age,  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

21.  One — in  Christ,  as  He  is  in  the 
Father.  It  is  a  participation  of  life — 
Christ’s  life,  as  He  illustrates  Himself 
in  the  parable  where  He  says,  “I  am 
the  vine ;  ye  are  the  branches,”  chap. 
XV.  5.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  we  see 
all  the  more  the  force  of  that  glorious 
declaration,  St.  John,  chap.  iii.  16, 
“  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  per¬ 
ish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  And 
this  union  will  be  new  evidence  to 
the  world  of  the  mission  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

22-23.  The  glory — of  Christ’s  being 


one  with  the  Father.  This  He  has 
given  His  disciples,  namely,  that  they 
may  thus  be  one  with  Him.  Given — 
not  simply  made  known,  but  bestowed. 
His  followers,  according  to  2  Peter  i.  4, 
are  to  “  be  partakers  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture.”  This,  of  course,  in  the  sense  here 
expressed  by  the  Great  Teacher  Himself. 
The  divine  order  is,  our  union  is  with 
Christ,  as  His  is  with  the  Father.  No 
one  cometh  to  the  Father  except 
through  the  Son.  We  see  here,  too, 
that  individualism,  each  one  standing 
on  his  own  bottom,  as  separated  from 
the  general  Christian  life  and  kingdom, 
finds  no  countenance.  There  is  a  com¬ 
mon  centre,  a  common  life  in  Christ. 
“  That  they  may  he  made  perfect  in  oneT 
And  this  brings  the  Father’s  love  over 
to  men.  “Thou  hast  loved  them  as 
thou  hast  loved  me.” 

24.  Be  with  me.  The  Master  was 
going  away,  but  He  would  not  leave 
them  in  their  loneliness.  There  would 
be,  it  is  true,  a  short,  sharp  period  of 
trial,  but  then,  and  forever  they  would 
be  with  Him.  Where  I  am — refers 
to  heaven,  the  supernatural  kitjgdom 
whence  the  Lord  governs  the  universe, 
and  especially  manifests  Himself  to  His 
Church.  There  their  vision  would  be 
enlarged  ;  there  they  would  behold  His 
wondrous  glory,  in  which  He  had  given 
them  also  to  have  part.  Of  that  it  may 
be  said  :  “  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  it.” 

25-26.  The  world — man  in  his  na¬ 
tural  life,  sundered  from  God  by  reason 
of  sin.  In  this  form  it  never  knows 
the  Father  aright.  It  gropes  in  dark¬ 
ness  ;  it  struggles  with  the  yielding 
waves.  Thy  name — Thy  being.  Thy  life. 
Thy  character.  Declared — in  the  sense 
of  made  known,  and  more  than  that — 
mediated  it  to  them,  impressed,  en¬ 
grafted  it  upon  them.  And  this  will 
go  on.  To  others,  to  countless  myriads 
through  ages  upon  ages,  will  He  thus 
declare  it.  This  through  the  Church, 
its  ministry  and  ordinances,  guided  and 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  promise,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  So  the  Father’s  love  to 
the  Son,  may,  through  Him,  reach  all 
believers. 


“  Exalted  to  heaven  in  point  of  privi¬ 
leges.” — Not  in  the  Bible. 
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Early  Jewish  Schools. — Eighty 
years  before  Christ,  schools  flourished 
throughoutjhe  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land ;  education  had  been  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  While  there  is  not  a  single 
term  for  “  school  ”  to  be  found  before  the 
captivity,  there  were  by  that  time  about 
a  dozen  in  common  usage.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  innumerable  popular  sayings 
of  the  period,  betokening  the  paramount 
importance  which  public  instruction  had 
assumed  in  the  life  of  the  nation  : — 
“  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  the 
instruction  of  the  young  was  neglected.’’ 
“  The  world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath 
of  the  school  children.”  ‘‘  Even  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  the  schools 
must  not  be  interrupted.”  “  Study  is 
more  meritorious  than  sacrifice.”  “  A 
scholar'is  greater  than  a  prophet.”  “You 
should  revere  the  teacher  even  more  than 
your  father.  The  latter  only  brought 
you  into  this  world,  the  former  indicates 
the  way  into  the  next.  But  blessed  is 
the  son  who  has  learnt  from  his  father  ; 
he  shall  revere  him  both  as  his  father 
and  his  master ;  and  blessed  is  the  father 
who  has  instructed  his  son.” — Quarterly 
Review. 


Enemies. — Have  you  enemies  ?  Go 
straight  on,  and  mind  them  not.  If  they 
block  up  your  path,  walk  around  them, 
and  do  your  duty  regardless  of  their 
spite.  A  man  who  has  no  enemies  is 
seldom  good  for  anything  ;  he  is  made  of 
that  kind  of  material  w^hich  is  so  easy 
worked,  that  every  one  has  a  hand  in  it. 
A  sterling  character — one  who  thinks 
for  himself,  and  speaks  what  he  thinks 
— is  always  sure  to  have  enemies.  They 
are  as  necessary  to  him  as  fresh  air  ;  they, 
keep  him  alive  and  active.  A  3i.a- 
ted  character,  who  was  surrounded 
enemies,  used  to  remark — “  They  are 
sparks  which,  if  you  do  not  blow,  will 
go  out  of  themselves.”  Let  this  be  your 
feeling  while  endeavoring  to  live  down 
the  scandal  of  those  who  are  bitter 
against  you.  If  you  stop  to  dispute,  you 
do  but  as  they  desire,  and  open  the  way 
for  more  abuse.  Let  the  poor  fellows 
talk  ;  there  will  be  a  reaction  if  you  per¬ 
form  but  your  duty,  and  hundreds  who 
were  once  alienated  from  you  will  flock 
to  you  and  acknowledge  their  error. — 
Alexander's  Messenger. 


Bad  Example. — A  young  man  was 
recently  executed  at  Newport,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  burglary  and  murder.  In  his 
last  speech  on  the  gallows  he  said  :  “My 
father  was  a  church-member  and  so  was 
my  mother,  but  they  never  gave  me  any 
advice.  They  went  to  church  every  Sun¬ 
day,  but  they  left  their  religion  at  the 
church.  Tney  never  explained  to  us  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.”  If  the  dying 
testimony  of  that  young  man  was  true, 
it  not  only  explained  his  own  sad  history 
but  should  be  accepted  as  a  solemn  re¬ 
buke  by  thousands  of  Christian  parents 
in  the  land. 


About  Shutting  Doors. — Boys  and 
girls  will  always  show  to  strangers 
whether  they  are  well  bred  and  polite  or 
not,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  open 
and  shut  a  door.  If  they  open  it  in  a 
hurry  and  in  a  rush,  or  if  they  neglect 
to  shut  it,  or  shut  it  carelessly,  or  with  a 
slam,  they  show  that  they  are  not  well- 
behaved  or  polite.  You  should  always 
open  and  close  doors  gently  and  care¬ 
fully.  The  proverb  says,  “Actions  speak 
more  loudly  than  words.” 


Mission  of  Sunday-Schools. — 
Among  the  old  Romans,  there  prevailed 
the  touching  custom  of  holding  the  face 
of  every  new-born  infant  toward  the 
heavens,  signifying,  by  thus  presenting 
its  forehead  to  the  stars,  that  it  was  to 
look  above  the  world  into  celestial  glo¬ 
ries.  It  was  a  vain  superstition ;  but 
Christianity  dispels  the  fable  and  gives 
us  a  clear  realization  of  that  pagan 
yearning,  in  the  deep  solicitude  which  ail 
its  disciples  cherish  tor  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  young.  The  great  design  of 
cii'e  organization  is  to  turn 

the  faces  little  children  towards 

’heaven,  and  prepare  their  spirits  for  im¬ 
mortal  glory. — Biblical  Treasury. 


A  Hindoo  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  race  led  out  to  its  complete  de¬ 
velopment.  First  he  saw  men  bitted 
and  curbed,  and  the  reins  went  back  to 
an  iron  hand,  but  his  dream  changed 
on  and  on  until  he  saw  men  led  by  fine 
threads  which  came  from  the  brain  and 
heart,  and  went  back  to  an  unseen 
hand.  The  Hindoo’s  vision  has  become 
a  reality. 


THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS, 

AMONG  OTHERS,  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


907  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“  COMPANION  OF  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  op  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

AND  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
everything  light  or  frivolous  is  avoided.  A  number  of  choice  Hymns  rendered  into  good 
English,  have  been  transferred  from  the  German,  along  with  the  Music,  A  full  and 
comprehensive  Index,  adapting  it  to  the  Church  year,  has  been  appended,  making  it  a  suitable 
adjunct  to  “Hymns  and  Chants.”  Its  general  introduction  must  help  to  improve  the  style 
and  add  to  the  permanent  force  of  the  music  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 

Price,  35  cents  per  copy.  ^30.00  per  hundred  copies. 

DR.  B.  BAUSMAN’S  WORKS. 

Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Interesting,  instructive,  and  highly  popular  notes  of  travel  made  by  an  intelligent  observer, 
containing  543  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00. 

Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  contents  are  gleanings  by  the  wayside, 
they  are  by  no  means  common-place.  They  embody  the  observations  of  a  cultivated  and 
discriminating  mind,  presented  in  an  attractive  and  forcible  style.  The  work  is  destined  to 
be  useful  as  well  as  popular.  It  contains  462  pages,  and  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


REV.  DR.  G.  B.  RUSSEDD’S  WORK, 

\ 

Creed  and  Customs.  A  popular  Hand  Book  treating  of  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  The  work  is  what  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  467 
pages,  and  sells  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  above  three  works  are  suitable  for  canvassing.  To  such  as  may  wish  to  jirocure 
them  for  this  purpose,  a  liberal  reduction  will  be  made. 

REV.  DR.  HARBAUGH'S  WORKiS. 

These  are  Always  on  Hand,  such  as  “F^\^en,”  “Heavenly  Recognition,” 
“Heavenly  Home,”  “True  Glory  of  Wop^;^’  “Union  with  the  Church,” 
“  Golden  Censer,”  “Youth  in  Earnest,”  “  ChrxStological  Theology,”  “  Harfe,” 
(Pennsylvania  German  Poems),  &c.,  &c. 


ADDITION.  AE. 

The  Board  Keeps  Constantly  on  Hand  the  different  books  used  in  the  Reformeil 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  books  for  libraries,  and  other  requisites  for  Sunday  Schools, 
also  a  General  Supply  of  Stationery,  and  other  articles  in  their  line.  Any  work 
published  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  as 
given  above. 
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Devoted  to  tlie  Social,  Literary  aiid.  Religions  Interests  of  Yonng 
IVIen  and.  Ladies,  and  to  tlie  Snnday-Scliool  Canse. 


Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  D,  D.,  Editor. 

The  Guardian  enters  upon  its  XXVIIIth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1877. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit,  no  changes  are  proposed.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always  the 
same.  Its  editorial  management  is  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Bausman,  D.  D.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  continues  to  be  published  by  the  REFORMED  CHURCH  PUB¬ 
LICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  continue  to  use  a  superior  quality  of  paper;  and  do  all  in  their  power, 
in  CO  operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  acceptable  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be  mainly  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  ihe  element  of  its  motto: — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  readling  matter.  The  Guardian  will  here¬ 
after  appropriate  at  least  ten  pages  of  each  number  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday- 
School  cause.  It  will  aim  to  serve  as  an  efficient  helper  of  Sunday-School 
Teachers,  and  thus  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Sunday-School,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for 
The  Guardian.  We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in 
increasing  our  circulation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club 
aihong  their  companions.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— OBTIiY  $1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

The  Club-rates  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  terms  for  the  Lesson 
Leaves,  are  as  follows: 

For  5  copies  to  one  address,  for  one  year.  $7  00 
“  10  “  “  “  13  00 

“  20  “  “  “  25  00 

“  30  “  “  “  36  00 

The  Lesson  Papers  will  be  sold  separately,  at  75  cents  for  100  copies  of  a 
single  issue.  For  any  less  number,  one  cent  will  be  charged  for  each  copy. 

In  each  case,  the  money  must  accompany  the  orders. 

Discontinuances. — To  insure  a  discontinuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct 
to  the  publishers  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the 
notice  be  received  after  one  or  more  numbers  of  a  new  year  have  been  sent,  the 
subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year  thus  commenced. 

Address — 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATIOJN  BOARD,  Publishers, 

No.  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Next  Volume. 

This  number  will  close  the  present 
volume  of  the  Guardian.  We  remind 
our  subscribers  of  this,  in  order  that ! 
they  may  attend  to  the  renewing  of 
their  subscription  in  time.  Many  Sun¬ 
day-Schools  take  the  Guardian  in  clubs 
of  fifty,  and  some  even  of  a  hundred. 
In  this  way  they  can  get  it  at  cheaper 
rates.  If  possible  these  clubs  ought  to 
be  gotten  up  before  the  end  of  the  year  : 
or  early  in  January.  In  most  Sunday-  | 
Schools  the  teachers  and  larger  scholars 
can  easily  raise  a  club  of  from  twenty-  | 
five  to  fifty  subscribers.  Let  it  be  done. 


Dp.  von  Bethman  HoIIweg. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  vine-clad  mountain  banks  of  the 
Rhine  are  strewn  with  many  a  noted 
castle.  Some  of  these  are  in  ruins, 
others  have  been  rebuilt,  but  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  former  original  structure,  put 
up  centuries  before.  For,  around  these 
castles  cluster  many  stories  of  German 
daring  and  heroism ;  stories,  too,  of 
lovers  and  their  .  romantic  adventures. 
As  the  traveler  stands  on  the  deck  of  a 
Rhine  steamer,  with  his  open  Guide¬ 
book  in  hand,  he  watches  every  new 
turn  as  the  ship  winds  around  the  many 
angles  of  the  tortuous  river.  Thus, 
among  others,  his  attention  is  called  to 
the  Castle  of  Rheineck,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn. 
It  is  embowered  among  forest  trees,  high 
up  the  mountain.  Only  part  of  it  can  be 
seen  rising  above  the  tall  tree  tops.  From 
a  small  hamlet,  where  the  Rhine  steamers 
land,  a  carriage  road  winds  up  along 
the  wooded  mountain  side.  The  castle 
consists  of  an  ancient  watch  tower,  and 
a  modern  castellated  residence  adjoin¬ 
ing  it.  The  latter  was  built  by  Dr.  von 
23 


Bethman  Hollweg,  at  a  great  expense, 
for  his  summer  residence. 

In  this  quiet,  secluded  mountain  home, 
this  great  and  good  man  peacefully  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  14th  of  July  last, 
having  passed  beyond  the  age  of  four¬ 
score  years.  Born  of  a  noble  family  he 
was  early  surrounded  by  all  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  wealth  and  higch  social 
position  expose  the  young  men  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He,  however,  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Christian  teachers.  Amous:  these  was 
the  distinguished  geographer,  Karl  Rit¬ 
ter,  who  continued  through  life  one  of 
his  warmest  friends.  To  Gossner,  the 
well-known  divine,  who  kindled  the 
flame  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  many 
Statesmen  and  Theologians  of  two  gene¬ 
rations,  he  was  indebted  for  his  first 
abiding  religious  impression.  After 
him,  good  Dr.  Wichern,  still  in  his  old 
age  zealous  in  works  of  active  charity, 
aided  to  foster  and  develop  his  religious 
life.  Dr.  von  Bethman  Hollweg  studied 
law,  became  an  eminent  jurist  and  states¬ 
man.  He  was  in  the  Christian  sense  a 
scientist,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  fine 
Arts.  Artists  young  and  old  found  a 
sympathizing  supporter  in  him. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  of  Prussia,  the 
brother  of  the  present  head  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  sought  men  of  known  piety 
as  his  advisers  and  co-workers.  Among 
others  he  selected  von  Bethman  Holl¬ 
weg  as  his  prime  Minister.  In  this  re¬ 
sponsible  office  he  was  bitterly  maligned 
by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  When 
the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out  the 
upheavals  of  European  society  brought 
the  elements  hostile  to  a  true  faith  to 
the  surface.  As  a  wise  Christian  states¬ 
man  he  saw’  and  felt  the  need  of  mar¬ 
shalling  the  friends  of  Christ  on  one 
common  platform  of  faith.  This  led  to 
the  organization  of  The  German  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  Diet,  and  von  Bethinan 
Hollw’eg  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its 
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formation.  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1848,  five  hundred  clergy  and  laymen, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety,  as¬ 
sembled  inWittenberg,aruund  the  graves 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  in  the  old 
church  wherein  they  lie  buried,  to  devise 
means  and  deliberate  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  “  Civil  and  religious  society 
seemed  to  give  way,”  the  thrones  of  the 
continent  were  trembling,  and  “  atheism, 
rationalism  and  Satanism  ”  threatened 
to  deluge  Europe  with  moral  desolation. 
This  good  man  was  appropriately  chosen 
its  first  President,  and  if  we  remember 
correctly,  presided  at  all  its  subsequent 
meetings.  Europe,  especially  Germany, 
was  like  a  volcano,  heaving  with  the 
signs  of  a  coming  eruption.  Would 
these  men  of  God  stand  firm  at  the  risk 
of  fortune  and  life?  Then,  with  folded 
hands,  they  vowed  fresh  allegiance  to 
Christ,  and  invoked  His  help.  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  London  Eclectic  Review,  says 
of  this  meeting  : 

“It  was  indeed  a  new  and  interesting 
sight  to  behold  the  learned  professor  seated 
side  by  side  with  the  simple-minded  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  taking  counsel 
with  the  humble  lay-missionary  or  provin¬ 
cial  school  teacher.  It  was  no  less  a  strange¬ 
ly  novel  spectacle  to  see  the  strongest  up¬ 
holders  of  the  respective  orthodoxies,  Luth¬ 
eran  and  Reformed,  forgetting  doctrinal  dif¬ 
ferences  in  tl  e  harmony  of  Christian  pur¬ 
pose  and  Christian  love.  ...  A  1  seemed 
to  point  to  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 
And  the  tempest  of  persecution  with  which 
the  Church  was  assailed,  appeared  already 
converted  into  a  blessing,  in  the  recognition 
of  its  essential  unity,  and  the  sense  of  the 
mutual  dependence  of  its  parts  as  members 
of  that  mysbc  body,  which  is  one  in  its  liv¬ 
ing  Head.  This  feeling  of  Cnristian  fellow¬ 
ship  was  heightened  to  the  sublime,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  expression  too  deeply  affecting 
ever  to  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  when,  at  a  solemn 
moment  on  the  last  day,  the  earnest  Krum- 
macher,  (Dr.  F.W.  Krummacher, Reformed,) 
in  one  of  his  fervent  addresses,  pledged  the 
members  to  stand  true  to  one  another  in  the 
day  of  persecution,  which  seemed  about  to 
burst  upon  them,  and  received  in  the  pro¬ 
longed  affirmation  of  the  whole  assembly, 
the  assurance  that  they  would  bear  each 
other  as  members  of  one  family  in  their 
hearts  and  prayers,  would  receive  each  other 
in  the  day  of  persecution  to  house  and  home, 
till  the  storm  should  be  overpast,  and  would 
account  as  their  own  sister  and  their  own 
children,  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  bro¬ 


ther  who  should  seal  his  testimony  by  the 
martyr’s  death.” 

At  several  meetiugs  of  the  Church 
Diet  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  was  represented  by  delegates. 
To  these  von  Bethman  Hollweg  ahvays 
accorded  a  very  cordial  official  and  per¬ 
sonal  w^elcome.  Both  at  Berlin  and  at 
his  Rheinish  home  American  ministers 
and  students  were  entertained  with 
heartsome  hospitality.  Brethren  of  our 
Reformed  Church,  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  unaffected  fatherly  friend¬ 
ship  of  this  good  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  tall,  erect  and  well  built. 
His  face,  like  that  of  many  hard-work¬ 
ing  Germans,  looked  pale,  and  care¬ 
worn,  but  mild  and  peaceful.  He  put 
on  no  airs  of  nobility.  Indeed,  from  his 
outward  appearance  few  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  nobleman.  Coming  from 
the  Luebeck  Church  Diet,  I  .sat  by  his 
side  in  the  cars,  with  two  others.  At  a 
certain  railway  station  near  the  line  of 
Prussia  a  gens  d’armes  demanded  our 
passports.  When  he  reached  our  noble 
friend  he  told  the  officer  that  he  had  none. 

“  Your  name,  sir !  ”  said  the  gruff 
man. 

“  Bethman  Hollweg,”  was  the  modest 
reply. 

The  gens  d’armes  blushed,  tipped  his 
cap  and  hastened  away. 

I  regard  von  Bethman  Hollweg  as  a 
truly  nobleman  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  term.  He  held  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  civil  and  social  evils  of 
the  times  was  the  Christian  religion.  To 
the  end  of  bis  life  he  labored  with  un¬ 
tiring  zeal  for  the  spread  of  practical, 
living  Christianity.  He  helped  to  form 
missionary  and  charitable  societies,  and 
worked  with  his  pen  and  purse  for  the 
cause  of  Inner  Missions,  which  embraces 
the  educational,  charitable  and  religious 
movements  of  Germany.  Row  after 
many  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  a  life 
of  pious  unselfish  toil,  the  good  man 
“  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.” 

Every  day  a  little  knowledge.  One 
fact  in  a  day.  How  small  a  fact  in  a 
day.  How  small  a  fact  is  one  fact! 
Only  one  1  Ten  years  pass  by.  Three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  facts 
are  not  a  small  thing. 
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There’s  many  a  trouble 
Would  break  like  a  bubble, 

And  into  the  waters  of  Lethe  depart, 

Did  not  we  rehearse  it. 

And  tenderly  nurse  it. 

And  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart. 

There’s  many  a  sorrow 
Would  vanish  to-morrow. 

Were  we  not  unwilling  to  furnish  the  wings; 

So  sadly  intruding 
And  quietly  brooding, 

It  hatches  out  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 

How  welcome  the  seeming 
Of  looks  that  are  beaming. 

Whether  one’s  wealthy  or  whether  one’s  poor; 
Eyes  bright  as  a  berry. 

Cheeks  red  as  a  cherry. 

The  groan,  and  the  curse  and  the  heart-ache 
to  cure. 

Resolved  to  be  merry, 

Always  to  feny 

Across  the  famed  waters  that  bid  us  forget, 

And  no  longer  fearful. 

But  happy  and  cheerful. 

We  feel  life  has  much  that’s  worth  living  for  yet. 
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Early  Piety. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Solomon  represents  Wisdom  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  being.  And  well  he  may,  for  God 
who  is  the  source  of  all  Wisdom  is  a 
personal  being ;  and  Christ,  in  whom 
Wisdom  dwelt  in  a  frail  human  body, 
and  spoke  in  human  language,  such  as 
mortals  use,  is  a  personal  being ;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  enlightener  of  the 
mind  and  the  inspirer  of  truth  and  light, 
U  a  personal  being.  And  hence  the 
Triune  God  speaks  in  the  name  of  Wis¬ 
dom.  Or  as  it  is  called  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  John,  the  Word  speaks  here.  The 
Word  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  which  was  God,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made.  Which  was  before 
the  earth  was ;  from  everlasting,  before 
the  fountains,  mountains  and  hills  were 
made.  It  is  Christ,  therefore,  who  speaks 
to  poor  humanity  and  seeks  and  saves 
the  lost,  in  the  name  of  Wisdom  and  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  seek  the  favor  of  God  in  early 
life.  Why? 

1.  In  early  life  the  heart  is  more  re¬ 
ligiously  inclined  and  more  susceptible 


of  impressions.  Children,  too,  have  a 
sinful  nature,  for  we  are  all  born  and 
conceived  in  sin.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  original  sin,  even  in  children  and 
youth.  But  here  sin  has  not  developed 
into  habit.  We  love  to  think  that  the 
child’s  nature  has  more  of  the  pure  than 
the  impure;  more  of  the  angel  than 
of  the  fiend,  more  of  the  heavenly  than 
of  the  Satanic.  “  Childhood  is  purer 
than  manhood,  and  we  naturally  regard 
children  as  the  type  of  innocence.” 
Wordsworth  says  :  “Heaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy,”  and  a  greater  than 
Wordsworth  has  said :  “  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
shall  not  enter  therein.  Except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Children  are  the  only  class 
of  the  human  race  which  Christ  ever 
selected  as  exemplars ;  and  why,  if  not 
because  in  them  sin  dwells  in  its  unde¬ 
veloped  form,  and  therefore,  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  pure  predominates  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  pray. 
It  learns  its  little  prayers  without  labor, 
and  it  loves  Christ  with  as  simple  a  heart 
as  it  loves  its  mother.  How  pretty  is  the 
posture  of  a  praying  child,  on  bended 
knees,  and  with  folded  hands !  Prayer 
is  the  living  breath  of  a  child.  The 
mother  is  its  nursing  mediator,  to  whom 
it  prays  first,  and  she  lifts  its  little  heart 
to  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  mother. 
And  these  prayers  we  will  always  re¬ 
member.  John  Quincy  Adams  prayed: 
“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  child  from  his  mo¬ 
ther,  all  tnrough  life  until  he  fell  asleep 
at  his  post  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Those  are  precious  little  prayers,  which 
some  of  us  learned  in  childhood.  So 
simple  and  confiding.  We  will  remem¬ 
ber  them  to  our  dying  day.  And  often 
still  we  pray  them.  The  voice  that  first 
taught  us  to  pray  them  may  be  hushed 
in  death,  the  hands  that  first  folded  ours 
and  taught  us  to  kneel  before  a  mother’s 
lap  for  our  altar,  may  lie  cold  in  the 
grave,  but  the  prayer  remains.  Per¬ 
haps  we  still  pray  it.  O  for  that  sweet 
child-spirit  with  which  we  said  our  ear¬ 
liest  prayers  ! 

But  this  superior  religiousness  of  the 
youthful  heart  is  abused  by  some  to  the 
destruction  of  all  faith  in  the  soul. 
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Some  say  :  Children  and  innocent,  young 
men  and  maidens  have  never  formed 
sinful  habits.  They  need  no  instruction, 
no  prayer,  no  faith.  That  is  something 
for  older  people.  So  far  they  are  safe. 
AVait  till  they  are  fully  grown  up,  till 
ihey  in  all  respects  are  their  own  mas¬ 
ters,  or  even  perhaps  till  they  get  to  be 
old  men  and  women — for  the  old  need 
religion,  not  the  young. 

But  need  I  say  that  if  you  will 
not  put  Christ  into  your  hearts,  Satan 
will  sow  tares  therein.  And  youth  is 
the  safest  and  best  season  to  do  this.  A 
young  heart,  still  tender  by  the  dews  of 
youth,  is  like  rich  mellow  soil,  into 
which  the  good  seed  sinks  and  takes 
lasting  root.  Wait  till  sinful  habits  have 
preoccupied  and  hardened  it  like  the 
cloddy  ground  by  the  wayside,  and  you 
may  vainly  warn,  admonish,  preach  and 
pray  day  and  night;  evermore  the  wicked 
ore  cometh  and  catcheth  away  that 
which  was  sown  in  the  heart.  If  you 
want  to  graft  a  tree,  you  do  not  take  a 
guarly  limb  of  twenty  or  fifty  years’ 
growth,  with  an  old  thick  and  rough 
bark,  as  a  graft  but  a  tender  shoot,  or  a 
young  and  soft  twig.  And  so  likewise 
youth  is  the  time  to  engraft  the  soul 
upon  the  Gospel-tree.  Then  the  young 
man  serves  his  time  to  learn  a  trade. 
Not  the  gray  haired  sire  goes  to  school 
'0  learn  the  alphabet  and  con  over  his 
lessons,  but  the  youth,  with  a  retentive 
memory,  a  lively  imagination,  a  pliable 
mind.  Not  in  old  age  do  people  first 
enter  society,  but  in  youth  when  the 
whole  nature  can  yet  be  bent  and  fash¬ 
ioned  to  suit  the  graces  of  refined  social 
iife.  All  of  which  proves  that  nature 
has  fixed  upon  youth  as  the  season  to 
train  the  body  and  mind.  Just  as  rivers 
are  easiest  turned  into  another  channel 
near  their  fountain,  as  trees  are  easiest 
lent  straight  whilst  yet  youug  and  ten¬ 
der  twigs,  as  soil  is  better  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  seed  before  it  is  baked  and  burned 
hard  by  the  sun,  or  battered  down  by 
heavy  rains ;  as  one  can  easier  learn  a 
trade  when  young  than  old,  and  better 
suit  himself  in  society  when  introduced 
in  youth  than  age,  so  the  young  heart 
most  readily  receives  and  retains  reli¬ 
gious  impressions,  and  most  easily  learns 
to  enjoy  the  genial  and  gentle  fellowship 
of  the  people  of  God. 

If.  The  outward  circumstances  of 


youth  are  more  favorable  to  an  early 
and  successful  seeking  of  the  Lord  than 
those  in  more  advanced  life.  Generally 
youth  is  spent  in  the  bosom  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  If  a  Christian  family,  it  is  a  sacred, 
silent  retreat,  into  which  the  tempting 
world  will  rarely  intrude.  Here,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  vice  and  crime,  the 
children  and  youth  spend  their  time  in 
their  harmless  plays  and  prattle,  pon¬ 
dering  over  pictures  and  reading  good 
books.  In  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
the  life  and  love  of  a  religious  home, 
where  every  day  is  sanctified  with 
prayer,  begun  and  ended  around  the 
mercy-seat,  the  young  soul  breathes  an 
air  not  so  readily  found  in  later  life. 
Poor  Burns  touchingly  describes  the 
evenings  in  his  father’s  house  in  his 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night : 

‘‘  The  cheerful  supper  done,  with  serious  face  ; 

They  round  the  fireside,  form  a  circle  wide 
The  sire  turns  o’er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  old  Bible,  once  his  father’s  pride  : 
His  hat  is  reverently  laid  aside. 

His  hoary  temples  wearing  thin  and  bare  : 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 
He  reads  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 

And  “  Let  us  worship  God  !”  he  says  with  sol¬ 
emn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  : 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dundee’s  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name  : 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven’s  Eternal  King, 
The  saint  ^  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  ; 
Plope  “  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,” 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days.” 

Amid  such  surroundiugs,  and  in  such 
an  atmosphere  the  youthful  heart  daily 
inhales  the  spirit  of  piety  and  peace. 
Sweet  and  precious  are  the  memories  of 
a  Christian  fireside.  The  smiles,  tears, 
and  prayers  of  a  sainted  mother,  whose 
image  still  floats  before  your  mind  as  an 
entreating,  praying  angel,  watching  your 
eflfjrts,  as  you  strive  your  way  upward 
toward  the  throne.  A  father’s  form  and 
solemn  kindly  voice,  reading  aloud  for 
us  all  from  the  old  family  Bible,  raising 
the  hymn,  then  prays.  And  now  only 
the  old  well-worn  prayer-book,  and 
hymn-book,  and  Bible  remain — a  large 
heavy -bound  book,  with  plated  edges  and 
metallic  clasps,  one  hundred  years  old. 
— These  are  sacred  mementoes  of  other 
days,  and  of  friends  and  pleasures  de- 
I  parted.  i 
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“  Such  my  heart  with  joy  remembers, 

How  like  quiv’ring  flames  they  start, 

As  I  fan  the  living  embers, 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart.” 

There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  after  we 
have  passed  the  season  of  youth,  as  to 
remember  our  early  pieties  and  prayers. 
They  are  often  a  safeguard  agaiust 
temptation,  an  incentive  to  Loble  and 
pure  action,  a  check  to  evil  inclinations, 
a  balm  to  the  troubled  heart.  Blessed 
is  the  child  whose  young  heart  is  bathed 
and  w’armed  in  the  bosom  of  pious  pa¬ 
rental  love.  Blessed  the  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  the  morning  of  whose  days  was  be¬ 
dewed  by  a  parent’s  devotion,  who  turned 
their  young  hearts  heavenward,  like  the 
open  petals  of  the  morning-glory,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  gentle  dew  and  soft  rays  of 
opening  day. 

‘‘  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 
filled ! 

Like  a  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled — 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you 
will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
still.” 

And  yet,  some  there  are  who  in  spite 
of  such  domestic  mercies  will  despise 
and  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
the  world’s  unsavory  pottage.  Often 
young  persons  pant  impatiently  to  be 
relieved  from  parental  restraint,  and  like 
the  prodigal  demand  their  portion,  then 
waste  it  far  from  God  in  riotous  living 
— come  to  want, — spiritual  and  eternal 
want. 

The  social  and  business  relations  of 
youth  are  more  favorable  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  piety  than  those  in  mature 
life.  So  long  as  persons  remain  under 
the  parental  roof,  they  have  fewer  cares 
and  responsibilities  than  afterwards. 
The  heart  is  not  yet  encumbered  by  the 
perplexities  of  business,  the  hara.S3ing 
trials  of  earnest  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  The  prayers  of  pious  parents 
build  a  Providential  wall  around  their 
family,  like  the  mountains  round  about 
Jerusalem,  within  which  youth  is  com¬ 
paratively  safe.  Once  a  young  man  en¬ 
ters  into  active  business,  has  perhaps  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  is  obliged 
to  mingle  with  men  of  all  characters  and 
some  of  bad  morals,  who  scoff  at  religion, 
his  passage  into  the  kingdom  will  be 
much  more  difficult.  Again  and  again 


have  I  been  told  by  those  who  had  back¬ 
slidden  in  heart :  “  When  I  was  young 
I  felt  more  serious  and  earnest  about 
my  soul ;  I  was  once  brought  to  feel  my 
lost  condition  (says  one)  and  I  refused 
to  take  up  the  cross  ;  I  have  never  felt 
so  since.  Now  I  have  too  much  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to  religion.”  Dozens  have 
told  me  that  in  youth  they  were  con¬ 
victed,  felt  that  they  could  love  and 
serve  God  but  did  not  because  they 
thought  they  could  always  feel  so.  The 
feeling  has  left  them  and  never  returned. 
O  the  solemn  meaning  of  the  divine 
counsel :  “  Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  tby  youth  !”  Is  there  no 
hope  for  such  as  thus  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  Oh  how  difficult  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  fall 
away  to  renew  them  again  to  repent¬ 
ance.  Before  you  form  your  associates 
take  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  after¬ 
wards  there  will  be  far  more  hindrances 
than  now.  Seek  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  obtain  a  sanctified  Christian  heart 
before  you  plunge  into  business,  for  the 
cares  of  business  without  Jesus  Christ 
in  your  heart  may  prove  as  a  millstone 
which  drag  you  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  of 
perdition. 

HI.  Youth  is  the  time  most  favorable, 
because  then  our  motives  are  purest.  If 
we  would  find  God  we  must  seek  Him 
from  the  right  motives.  God  does  not 
desire  a  service  like  that  of  the  slave, 
which  is  rendered  from  fear  of  the  lash. 
If  a  man  is  your  friend  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  present  from  you,  you  wall  car^ 
little  about  him.  If  he  loves  you  in  order 
that  he  may  use  you  to  get  gain  or  custom 
or  votes,  you  have  reason  to  despise  his  af¬ 
fection.  \yhen  men  have  worn  out  iheir 
life  and  strength  in  the  service  (d'  the 
world  they  see  that  they  cannot  live 
long,  and  when  they  have  little  more 
strength  left  they  seek  God  that  lie  may 
help  them  to  die  and  be  saved  from  hell. 
They  seek  Him  not  from  any  love,  but 
out  of  fear.  They  use  Him  as  a  tool 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  If  Satan  could 
deliver  them  from  hell  torment,  they 
would  just  as  likely  pray  to  him.  ‘‘It 
is  not  God  whom  they  love,  but  death 
which  they  fear.”  How  difficult  to  find 
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God  with  such  motives  ?  Prov.  1 :  24. 
“Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused: 
But  ye  have  set  at  naught  my  counsel, 
and  would  none  of  my  reproof:  I  will 
also  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock 
when  your  fear  come^h.  Then  shall  they 
call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer; 
they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall 
not  find  me.’* 

In  youth  it  is  different.  With  the 
prospect  of  life  and  health  there  is  less 
danger  to  serve  God  selfishly.  Then 
we  give  Christ  the  bloom  of  our  days, 
not  the  worn-out  fragments.  Then  we 
can  calmly  decide,  weigh  well  our  mo¬ 
tives,  and  have  a  life-time  in  which  to 
cultivate  piety.  It  is  much  easier  for 
such  a  heart  to  love  God.  It  can  serve 
Him  from  choice;  the  old  and  feeble  often 
turn  to  Him  from  compulsion.  If  they 
knew  for  certain  that  death  were  fifty 
years  off  many  such  would  not  think 
of  turning  to  Him  for  help.  But  now 
the  yawning  gulf  is  before  them  ;  the 
meBuest  act  of  a  mean  life  is  often 
that  in  which  dying  men  seek  God’s  aid 
from  fear  of  hell,  in  order  to  help  them 
nut  of  the  burning  into  which  their  sins 
have  brought  them.  Barely  can  a 
death-bed  repentance  be  trusted.  It  is 
but  too  often  the  crowning  act  of  a  self¬ 
ish  life.  Death-bed  calls  are  not  calls 
to  repentance  but  to  judgment.  The  axe 
hewn  into  the  barren  fig-tree  is  no  longer 
a  call  to  bear  fruit,  but  the  execution  of 
the  sentence :  “  Cut  it  down,  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground.”  A  death-bed  is 
not  the  eleventh  hour  in  life’s  day,  but 
ihe  twelfth,  and  for  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
pentance  offered.  Can  a  man  pray  ac¬ 
ceptably  on  it?  Perhaps  he  may.  But 
the  good  Bonk  says  of  such :  “  They 
have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart 
when  they  howled  upon  their  beds.” 
Hosea  7  : 14.  Great  God  !  Save  us  from 
an  impenitent  death-bed !  There  is  no 
sight  more  distressing;  no  place  more 
gloomy.  For  here  the  experiment  of  life 
ends  in  an  eternal  failure ;  here  the  sun 
of  hope  sets  forever  behind  clouds  and 
night.  The  probabilities  are  infinitely 
against  those  who  put  ofl’  repentance  to 
the  eleventh  hour  of  life. 

IV.  In  every  period  of  life  seek  Him 
without  delay.  Every  moment’s  delay 
makes  the  undertaking  more  difficult. 
The  person  of  thirty,  should  not  put  it  off 
to  forty.  Here  above  all,  delay  is  dan¬ 


gerous.  Every  year  lost  increases  the 
difficulties.  Every  mile  you  descend 
the  stream,  it  will  be  harder  to  turn  it 
from  its  channel.  The  nearer  the  foun¬ 
tain  the  easier.  The  longer  a  diseased 
limb  grows  on  a  tree  the  more  perilous 
to  cut  it  off.  Cut  off  too  late  it  will  leave 
a  mark  for  life.  Worse  than  that,  the 
mark  will  absorb  the  rain,  and  sink  a 
rot  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  will 
either  kill  it  or  break  ofi  the  trunk.  So, 
often  the  attempted  removal  of  old, 
stubborn  sinful  habits,  leaves  scars  which 
we  must  bear  to  the  grave,  and  whose 
festerings  may  eat  their  way  to  the  heart 
and  ruin  the  soul  in  the  end.  A  sapling 
receives  a  wound,  over  which  the  bark 
may  grow  again  in  a  few  years  and  all 
seems  to  be  healed.  But  a  hundred  years 
later  the  storm  breaks  off  the  trunk  of 
the  old  oak,  and  lo !  it  appears  that  the 
wound  of  the  sapling  has  spread  unseen 
around  the  heart  until  it  fell.  Many  a 
poor  soul  has  thus  fallen  eternally  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  from  the  scar  of 
a  hidden  moral  wound  received  in  early 
life. 

Delay  not  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
other  day  I  was  told  by  a  person  who 
has  not  been  attending  church  often  for 
a  season :  The  longer  I  stay  away  the 
less  I  desire  to  go,  and  the  less  my  con¬ 
science  troubles  me.  And  so  with  per¬ 
sons  who  cease  to  commune.  The  longer 
they  neglect  this  solemn  duty?  the  less 
its  neglect  troubles  them.  They  may 
think  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  but  it  is  a  bad 
one.  We  are  told  when  a  person  is  about 
freezing  to  death,  a  glow’  of  warmth  and 
comfort  will  come  over  the  body,  and  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  sleep.  And  un¬ 
less  kept  awake  by  the  annoying  friction 
of  some  friendly  hands,  the  sufferer  will 
sleep  to  wake  no  more.  Your  peace  of 
heart  and  conscience  my  friend  is  the 
insensibility  of  departing  life — the  fatal 
illusion  of  a  soul  fast  freezing  to  death. 
And  if  you  persist  in  neglecting  many 
more  communion  seasons  your  case  will 
be  hopeless.  I  appeal  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  impenitent  readers  whether  the 
callous  state  of  their  minds  is  not  a 
proof  of  what  I  say.  After  the  ear  has 
become  dull  with  accustomed  sounds  of 
truth  and  the  heart  hardened  with  im¬ 
pressions  which  it  has  a  thousand  times 
resisted,  the  most  stirring  appeals  and 
most  startling  providences  appear  like 
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preaching  against  the  eternal  hills,  which 
give  back  the  same  words  in  a  mocking 
echo.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  reach 
the  life  of  the  spirit  through  the  thick 
crust  with  which  years  of  willful  diso¬ 
bedience  of  God’s  law  have  thrown 
around  it.  I  entreat  the  young  readers 
of  the  Guardian  to  seek  God  early. 
Let  the  sun  of  your  piety  shine  from 
morning  until  evening,  and  not  begin 
shining  at  noon  or  towards  night.  Seek 
Him  earlyj  if  you  want  to  make  sure  of 
salvation.  “They  that  seek  me  early, 
shall  find  me.”  Prov.  8  :  17. 


The  Old  Man’s  Dream. 


O,  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  ! 

Give  back  my  twentieth  spring ! 

I’d  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy 
Than  reign  a  gray-haired  king. 

Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age; 

Away  with  learning’s  crown ; 

Tear  out  life’s  wisdom- written  page 
And  cast  its*  trophies  down. 

One  moment,  let  my  life  blood  stream 
From  boyhood’s  fount  of  fame  ; 
Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 
Of  life,  and  love,  and  fame. 

My  listening  angel  heard  the  prayer. 
And,  calmly  smiling,  said  : 

“  If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  hair 
Thy  hasty  wdsh  had  sped. 

“  But  is  there  nothing  in  the  track 
To  bid  thee  fondly  stay. 

While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back 
To  find  the  wished-for  day?” 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  woman  kind. 
Without  thee  what  were  life  ? 

The  bliss  I  cannot  leave  behind. 

I’ll  take  my  precious  wife. 

The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen. 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  hue, 

“  The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 
And  be  a  husband  too.” 

“And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid. 
Before  the  change  appears  ? 
Remember,  all  thy  gifts  have  fled 
With  these  dissolving  years.” 

‘‘Why,  yes,  I  would  one  favor  more; 

My  fond,  parental  joys — 

I  could  not  bear  to  lose  them  all ; 

I’ll  take  my  girls  and  boys.” 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen, 

“  Why  this  will  never  do  ; 

The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  father  too  !” 


And  so  I  laughed.  My  laughter  woke 
The  household  with  its  noise; 

I  wrote  my  dream  when  morning  broke, 
To  please  my  girls  and  boys. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Reformed  Church  History. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  282  pages  left  the  press  of  the 
Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 
Philadelphia  entitled  :  “  A  History  of 
the  Reformed  Church  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Westmoreland  Classis.”  In  print¬ 
ing,  binding  and  paper  the  work  is  neat¬ 
ly  issued.  It  is  alike  a  credit  to  the 
Westmoreland  Classis,  which  published 
it,  and  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  the 
several  chapters  of  its  contents.  The 
work  contains  Irstorical  sketches  of  11 
charges  composed  of  tweuty-five  con¬ 
gregations.  Besides  these,  it  contains 
sketches  of  five  congregations  which 
have  become  extinct  These  sketches 
were  written  by  the  ten  following  min¬ 
isters  :  J.  Titzel,  J.  W.  Love,  Dr.  G. 
B.  Russell,  G.  B.  Lady,  J.  1.  Swander, 
J.  F.  Snyder,  J.  McConnell,  H.  Bair, 
L.  Cort  and  S.  Beam. 

Such  a  variety  of  authorship  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some 
of  these  brethren  are  or  were  pastors  of 
the  congregations  whose  history  they 
have  written.  Mingling  for  years  with 
the  people,  they  could  gather  many 
facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  parish  or  of  its  pastors,  which 
could  not  be  found  anywhere  else, 
not  ha\iing  become  a  matter  of  histori¬ 
cal  record.  This  helps  to  make  a  sketch 
more  life-like  and  readable.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  pastors,  however  scho¬ 
larly  in  other  respects,  are  not  equally 
fitted  to  write  history.  Interesting  as 
this  volume  is,  w'e  feel  certain  that  it 
would  be  still  more  so,  if  the  waiting  of 
it  had  been  left  to  one  person  instead  of 
ten,  provided  he  would  have  had  all  the 
necessary  material  at  hand.  After  all 
those  are  the  best  books,  whose  material 
is  cast  through  one  and  the  same  mould 
— aus  einem  Gusz,  as  the  Germans  say. 
We  do  not  say  this  to  carp  at  or  find 
fault  with  this  book.  Very  thankful,  in- 
de  d,  are  we  to  these  brethren  and  to 
their  Classis  for  issuing  this  volume  of 
classical  history. 
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As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  this  volume  we 
will  furnish  a  brief  sketch  culled  from 
this  and  other  sources-  The  first  pioneer 
Reformed  Minister  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  Rev.  John  Milliam  Weber. 
Born  in  Germany,  educated  for  a 
school-master,  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1764.  After  studying  under  Dr.  Wey- 
berg,  he  was  ordained  to  the  holy  min¬ 
istry.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  congregations  in  what  is  now 
Monroe  County,  Pa.  Two  miles  north 
of  Wind  Gap,  in  the  primeval  forests 
was  a  small  log  building,  a  union  Church, 
in  which  he  preached.  A  German  trav¬ 
eler  says  that  Weber  lost  the  aflfections 
of  his  people  here  by  preaching  too 
much  about  the  (revolutionary)  war. 

He  was  called  by,  and  advised  by  the 
Synod  met  at  Reading,  Pa.,  to  accept 
the  call  of  four  congregations  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Hither  he  came  in  1783. 
One  of  his  little  flocks  was  at  Fort  Pitt, 
where  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg 
stands.  He  was  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  that  preached  in  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Reformed  Church  the  first  denomi¬ 
nation  which  unfurled  the  banner  of  the 
cross  here. 

His  charge  promised  him  annually  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds 
in  money,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  a  free  house,  and  fire-wood.  The 
old  house  was  so  ricketty  that  his  family 
almost  froze.  He  was  forced  to  seek  an¬ 
other  home  before  the  second  winter  ar¬ 
rived.  Land  was  cheap  here.  He  bought 
a  farm,  which  brought  him  the  burden 
of  debt,  that  required  eighteen  years 
of  the  most  harassing  kind  of  work  and 
economy  to  pay.  On  week  days  he  rode 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  to  preach  to  des¬ 
titute  congregations. 

“He  was  a  good-looking,  portly,  well- 
formed  man  ;  blest  with  a  strong  and  vigor 
ous  constitution,  and  able  to  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  fatigue.  He  was  of  an 
ardent,  quick  temperament ;  free-spoken  ; 
rapid,  but  clear  and  distinct  enunciation, 
while  preaching ;  and  in  the  habit  of  what  is 
generally  termed  calling  things  by  their 
right  name.” 

He  was  twice  married  and  had  eighteen 
children.  He  preached  to  the  close  of  life, 
which  h  appened  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
His  field  of  labor  was  very  laborious. 
He  explored  a  half  a  dozen  counties,  and 
sought  to  form  nuclei  of  Reformed  con¬ 


gregations  and  foster  them  until  they 
could  be  regularly  supplied.  He  preached 
in  barns,  school- houses,  private  houses, 
and  under  trees.  Before  Weber  came 
here  school-masters  catechized  and  even 
often  baptized  the  children,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  read  sermons  and  prayers.  His  ar¬ 
rival  formed  a  new  era.  He  and  his 
people  often  served  God  at  the  peril  of 
life.  At  first  for  a  while  almost  every 
man  had  to  carry  his  rifle  with  him  to 
Church.  A  rifle  company  was  formed 
and  drilled  to  protect  their  homes.  In 
his  old  age  he  used  to  tell  with  pleasure 
how  his  men  could  outrun  and  outfight 
the  Indians. 

For  a  long  while  he  had  to  hold  cate- 
chization  in  private  houses.  The  young 
people  often  came  from  a  great  distance. 
Many  would  stay  with  their  friends  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  until  after  their  confir¬ 
mation.  They  never  had  fire  within 
churches.  Once  the  church  was  so  cold 
that  he  advised  the  Catechumens  to 
build  a  brush  heap  near  the  Church, 
around  whose  crackling  fire  they  warmed 
themselves  until  the  afternoon  lecture 
began. 

“  Bonnets  were  not  then  worn  by  the 
young  women,  who  attended  these  clas¬ 
ses,  nor  at  church.  A  clean  kerchief 
neatly  put  on  was  the  temale  head-gear 
then  The  few  wFo  wore  wool  or  bea¬ 
ver  hafs  were  thought  to  be  dressed  in 
most  fashionable  style.  The  women 
who  wore  hats  would  lay  them  aside  on 
going  to  the  communion.  Only  their 
neat  white  caps  would  they  wear  during 
this  solemn  service  Those  early  pioneers 
had  to  content  themselves  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  privations.  They  often  had  to 
hold  services  in  unfinished  churches, 
without  roofs,  windows,  doors,  altars, 
pulpits,  and  some  even  without  seats. 

When  in  mid  winter  their  cold  churches 
were  absolutely  unendurable  the  pastor 
would  lead  the  congregation  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  school-house,  warmed  by  a  log 
fire  on  the  hearth. 

“  Introducicg  stoves  into  the  old  churches 
caused  in  some  places  quite  a  commotion  and 
no  small  degree  of  trouble.  This  was  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  We  have  heard  of  one  in¬ 
stance,  where  two  nicely  polished  stoves 
were,  after  long  discussion,  placed  in  the 
church  ;  and  although  no  fires  were  kindled 
the  first  Sunday,  yet  the  people  were  un- 
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comfortable;  and  before  the  services  ended 
several  persons  fainted  and  were  carried  out 
for  recovery  from  the  stifling  air  caused  by 
the  stove  nuisance.” 

The  old  Greensburg  flock  in  very  cold 
weather  held  services  in  an  old  log 
school-house ;  which  “  when  no  school 
was  kept,  was  a  convenient  and  com¬ 
mon  retreat  for  the  neighbors’  sheep, 
which  sought  shelter  here.  The  win¬ 
dows  furnished  insufficient  light;  and 
the  old  benches,  splitting  at  the  auger 
holes,  or  losing  a  leg,  would  sometimes, 
when  heavily  crowded  break  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  solemn  services,  caus¬ 
ing  some  most  ludicrous  interruption.” 

Rev.  H.  E.  F.  Voight  was  in  his  time 
quite  a  character  in  this  section  of  the 
Church.  Born  and  educated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  sought  a  field  of  usefulness  in 
America.  Having  barely  funds  enough 
to  pay  his  own  fare  he  had  to  leave  his 
wife  and  children  in  Europe  until  he 
could  earn  sufficient  money  to  send  for 
them.  In  1832  he  became  pastor  of  a 
number  of  neglected  congregations  in 
Westmoreland  Classis.  After  laboring 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  practicing 
the  strictest  economy,  he  succeeded  in 
accumulating  the  needed  sum  of  money. 
One  Sunday  he  told  his  people  from  the 
pulpit,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  grate¬ 
ful  emotion,  that  his  family  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  safely  in  New  York,  and  asked 
them  to  join  him  in  thanking  God  for 
keeping  them  from  harm  on  their  peril¬ 
ous  journey.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  finely  educated  man,  and  a  good 
preacher,  full  of  unction  and  apt  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
earlier  ministry  he  always  traveled  afoot 
to  his  several  Churches.  To  reach  some 
of  these  he  had  to  cross  high  mountains. 

“  During  bis  ministry  of  twenty-five  ye^rs 
he  made  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  an 
eminently  pious  man  and  a  good  preacher. 
The  people  up  and  down  the  valley  still  speak 
of  his  proverbial  goodness  in  his  treatment  of 
man  and  beast.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
very  kind  to  his  horse,  which  he  seemed  to 
look  upon  as  his  companion  in  tribula¬ 
tion.  When  he  was  in  fear  of  being  too 
late  for  his  appointment,  he  was  frequently 
known  to  get  down  from  his  horse,  hitch  him 
to  the  fence,  and  hurry  forward  with  greater 
speed  on  foot,  unwilling  to  overtire  his  fa¬ 
vorite  animal  in  filling  his  fast  line  schedule 
over  the  Westmoreland  hills.” 


Rev.  'William  Weiiiel  became  ])a.stor 
of  certain  congregations  in  thm  Classis 
in  1816,  which  he  continued  to  serve  till 
1854.  He  died  in  1865,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

His  education  was  limited.  What  he 
knew  he  could  use  to  advantage.  He 
had  a  strong  robust  constitution,  adapted 
for  his  hard  w^ork  and  great  exposure. 
His  strong  musical  voice  rendered  him 
good  service  in  the  pulpit  and  in  con¬ 
gregational  singing.  He  was  very  plain 
in  his  dress  and  habits — more  like  a 
farmer  than  a  pastor.  “  He  was  fond  of 
riding  fast  and  of  cracking  the  whip, 
and  of  singing  on  horseback.  There  he 
would  sing  with  a  loud  clear  voice,  mak¬ 
ing  the  woods  ring  wdth  his  merry  song. 
His  address  was  not  the  most  polisher!, 
but  open,  honest  and  kindly.”  Beneath 
his  somewhat  rough  exterior  he  had  a 
kind,  generous  heart. 

In  enumerating  these  rugged  pioneers 
of  western  Pennsylvania  we  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  mention  one  more,  although 
still  living.  Dr.  N.  P.  Hacke.  Although 
to  us  personally  unknown,  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  revere  and  love  him  through  his  re¬ 
putation.  He  entered  upon  his  present 
field  in  and  around  Greensburg,  Pa.,  as 
a  young  man  in  1819.  He  took  charge 
of  part  of  Weber’s  and  AVeinel’s  con¬ 
gregations.  The  field  he  originally  sup¬ 
plied  has  now  quite  a  number  of  Re¬ 
formed  pastors.  He  has  served  his  pre¬ 
sent  charge  for  a  continuous  period  of 
fifty-eight  years.  It  now  consists  of  four 
congregations  and  six  hundred  members. 
It  is  the  mother  charge  of  many  congre¬ 
gations,  and  its  shepherd  is  known  all  over 
the  Reformed  Church  under  the  endear¬ 
ing  title  of  Father  Hacke.”  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  presence,  tall,  erect  and  of  noble 
physique,  with  a  calm,  peaceful  coun¬ 
tenance,  crowned  with  silvery  locks; 
with  general  scholarship,  fine  social 
qualities,  he  is  deservedly  a  general  fa¬ 
vorite  among  all  classes  of  his  town  and 
county.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
infirmities  of  age  have  recently  com¬ 
pelled  hiM  to  withdraw  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry.  In  the  Reformed 
no  less  than  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  pioneer  w’ork  among  the  mountains 
of  western  Pennsylvania  has  developed 
the  finest  type^of  clerical  manhood  ;  men 
of  rugged  stature,  of  mental  and  moral 
grandeur  and  grit. 
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Scotland  and  the  Scotch. 


[Irenseus  in  tlie  New  York  Observer.] 


In  some  respects  Scotland  is  the  most 
wonderful  bit  of  earth  there  is.  There 
have  been  periods  in  the  world’s  history 
when  a  single  city  like  Athens,  Eome, 
or  Alexandria,  has  sent  out  into  all  the 
earth  the  light  and  power  of  its  learn¬ 
ing,  its  arts,  or  its  arms ;  but  no  rural 
population  so  small,  and  occupying  a 
territory  so  diminutive,  and  so  large  a 
part  even  of  that  uninhabitable,  has  ex¬ 
erted  for  so  long  a  period  so  wide-spread 
an  influence,  by  the  labor  of  its  people 
at  home,  and  by  its  emigrants  who  have 
made  for  themselves  a  dwelling-place 
in  almost  every  country  and  clime.  Its 
population,  even  now,  is  but  a  little 
more  than  three  millions,  about  the 
same  as  the  city  of  London  ;  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  Glasgow,  and  something  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Its  whole  length  is  less  than 
three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
twenty-four  miles.  Its  surface  is  so 
rugged  and  mountainous  that,  out  of  its 
nineteen  millions  of  acres,  less  than  one- 
third  can  be  cultivated.  The  soil  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  and  the 
climate  is  so  inhospitable  that,  although 
Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of 
the  same  weight,  the  Scotch  contains 
less  sugar  and  does  not  yield  so  much 
malt,  but  is  said  to  make  better  whiskey. 
The  English,  of  course,  preferring  what¬ 
ever  is  better  for  beer,  and  the  Scotch 
having  their  preference  for  their  own 
liquor.  .  .  . 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the 
Scotch  people.  In  the  free  and  easy 
land  we  live  in,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  this  age  of  the  world,  the  whole 
population  in  the  rural  districts,  and  all 
but  the  degraded  in  the  cities,  are 
brought  habitually,  from  early  youth, 
under  the  power  of  religious  culture,  so 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
meet  an  individual  in  the  lowliest  walks 
of  life  who  did  not  know  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  genius  of  this  religion,  as 
taught  in  Scotland,  has  rigid,  severe,  and 
ungenial  features,  so  that  it  tends  to  con¬ 


fine  the  charities  of  the  soul  within  its 
own  circles  of  Church  relation,  and  lead 
to  the  undervaluing  of  the  religious 
faiths  and  forms  of  those  who  have  not 
been  educated  in  the  same  school.  But 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  among  what 
mountains,  or  along  what  sunny  plains, 
was  ever  nurtured  a  more  God-fearing, 
stout-hearted,  mauly  and  intelligent 
race  of  Christians  than  the  Scotch  ?  In 
no  department  of  human  learning  has 
the  influence  of  Scotland  been  more  per¬ 
vasive  in  the  world  of  thought  than  in 
that  of  mental  and  moral  science. 
Within  a  few  steps  of  Dr.  Blaikie’s 
house  in  Edinburgh,  where  I  was. lodged 
and  cared  for  with  a  wealth  of  kind¬ 
ness  that  memory  will  never  lose,  is  a 
little  cemetery  in  sight  from  my  win¬ 
dow,  and  as  I  look  out  upon  it  I  see 
the  graves  of  a  host  of  divines  and  phi¬ 
losophers  and  scholars  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  yet  each  one  of 
them  has  made  his  mark  upon  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  It  may  be  said  of 
these  men  -without  hyperbole,  “  Their 
line  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  the  tablets  that  mark 
the  spot  where  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Hugh 
Miller  lie  side  by  side ;  and  those 
two  agencies,  including  the  professor’s 
chair,  which  is  made  instrumental  of 
power  bv  the  voice  and  the  volume, 
are  the  two  agencies  by  which  Scotland 
has  made  herself  a  living  influence 
throughout  the  realms  of  thought. 
There  is  another  department  in  which 
Scotland  has  long  held  a  high  rank.  I 
refer  to  that  of  madicine  and  surgery. 
Her  physicians  and  surgeons  have  been 
illustrious  in  their  profession  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  century.  She  has 
four  schools  with  an  aggregate  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hundred  in  attendance.  The 
course  of  study  being  four  years,  one 
fourth  of  this  number  is  sent  out  an¬ 
nually  to  do  battle  with  disease  and 
death.  The  limited  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  cannot  possibly  require  such  a 
constant  increase  of  its  medical  faculty, 
but  the  army  and  navy,  the  British 
colonies,  China  and  India  furnish 
“fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  other  country,  with  so  small 
a  population,  furnishes  anything  like 
so  great  a  number  of  educated  men.  It 
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has  been  remarked  that  Scotland  is  a 
great  place  from  which  to  go ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  name  another 
country  whose  emigrants  are  a  greater  | 
credit  to  their  native  land,  or  a  better 
accession  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
The  law  does  not  take  so  strong  a  hold  ! 
on  the  affections  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tions  of  Scotland  as  theology  or  medi¬ 
cine.  A  few  years  ago  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  equipped  with  its  corps  of  | 
professors  for  the  three  departments,  had  i 
at  one  time  in  attendance  four  hundred 
art  students,  four  hundred  medical  stu¬ 
dents, thirty  theological  and  one  student 
at  law.  His  advantages  should  ensure 
pre-eminence  in  his  profession. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  picture. 
It  requires  another  sheet,  another  hour, 
to  draw  it.  The  distinguishing  vice  of 
Scotland  is  intemperance.  Dean  Ramsay 
says  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  morals  and  manners  of  all  classes 
of  society  in  this  particular  within  the 
present  century.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
it.  Yet  the  anecdotes  he  relates  make 
it  certain  that  the  habits  of  frequent 
intoxication  at  convivial  parties,  among 
the  most  respected  and  in  some  cases 
the  religious  classes,  have  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  ceased  to  be  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.  But  the  extent  to  which  the 
vice  prevails  in  the  lower  strata,  and 
in  some  not  so  low,  appeared  to  me, 
from  observation  and  information,  to 
place  this  people  easily  in  the  front 
rank  of  nations  needing  to  be  radically 
reformed.  I  was  intelligently  assured 
that  the  vice  is  not  uncommon  even 
among  women  who  are  reckoned  as 
ladies.  When  this  is  true,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  to  emphasize  the 
point. 


Catechization  and  the  Sunday-school. 


“  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.^^ 
“  The  Church  is  His  body.’  ’  He  ‘  ‘  loved  ” 
it,  and  “gave  Himself  for  it.”  It  is  that 
“  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own 
blood,”  and  which  He  “  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth.”  Unto  it  are  “  committed 
the  oracles  of  God.”  To  it  are  the 
commands,  “  Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,”  and  “Teach  all  nations;”  the 
encouragement,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way ;  ”  and  the  promise,  “  The  gates  of 


hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  The 
Church  shares  its  responsibility  and  its 
work  with  none.  It  brooks  no  rival  as 
the  “  Bride  of  Christ.”  The  Bridegroom 
Himself  has  said,  “  If  thv  brother  .  . 

neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub¬ 
lican.”  Unless,  therefore,  the  Sunday- 
school  could  be  fairly  recognized  as  a 
duly  constituted  department  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  would  turn  from  it 
at  once,  and  give  my  strength  and  ener¬ 
gies  to  some  legitimate  sphere  of  Church 
influence  and  activity. 

But  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  a  divinely  ordained  and 
approved  department  of  the  Church  of 
Christ — of  equal  validity  and  antiquity 
with  pulpit  preaching  —  I  am  glad  to 
stand  here  and  urge  upon  these  brethren 
and  fathers  in  the  ministry,  and  these 
Christian  laymen,  the  duty  of  rendering 
the  Sunday-school  more  widely  and 
wisely  efficient  for  the  service  to  which 
it  was  originally  set  of  God.  And  to 
guard  against  possible  misconceptions  of 
my  meaning  just  here,  it  may  be  well 
for  me  to  state  what  I  mean  by  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  and  how  I  understand  it  to 
have  been  divinely  ordained  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

By  the  Sunday-school  I  mean,  that 
department  of  the  Church  in  which 
Bible  truth  is  taught,  by  form  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  to  scholars  gathered  in 
groups  under  intelligent  and  disciplined 
teachers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  earlier 
centuries  of  this  teaching,  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say,  that  at 
the  birth  of  Jesus  it  prevailed  in  all  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  The  morning  service 
of  the  synagogue  was  a  service  of  wor¬ 
ship  supplemented  by  promiscuous 
words  of  exhortation.  This  was  followed 
by  a  religious  school  session  —  a  Bible 
school,  a  divinity  school  —  where  the 
teachers  sat  raised  above  their  scholars 
on  cushions  or  benches,  and  their  classes 
gathered  below  and  about  them  —  Saul 
and  his  fellow-pupils  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel — for  the  full  discussion  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  in  the  course  of  which 
questions  were  asked  and  answered  with 
the  utmost  freedom  alike  by  the  young 
and  the  old.  In  so  high  esteem  was  this 
school  session  held  among  the  godly 
Jews  that,  as  the  Talmud  informs  us, 
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they  had  it  for  a  common  proverb  con¬ 
cerning  the  duty  of  the  true  Israelite, 
From  the  synagogue  to  the  divinity 
school;”  or, in  modern  parlance  “From 
the  forenoon  Church  service  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.” 

That  Jesus  was  Himself  a  member  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  His  day  hardly 
admits  of  an  intelligent  doubt.  Indeed, 
the  single  glimpse  which  is  given  to  us 
out  of  all  His  boyhood  life  shows  Him 
in  one  of  these  “  divinity  school”  gath¬ 
erings  at  Jerusalem ;  and  when  His 
anxious  mother,  finding  Him  there,  tells 
how  long  and  in  how  many  places  she 
has  sought  Him  sorrowing,  His  prompt 
answer,  “  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ? 
wdst  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father’s  business?”  to  me  seems  to  say, 
“  Why  did  you  look  elsewhere  ?  Did 
you  not  know  I  would  be  in  the  Sun- 
day-school  ?  ”  There  He  was,  with  per¬ 
chance  “the  now  aged  Hillel  the  looser, 
and  Shammai  the  binder,  and  the  wise 
sons  of  Betirah,  and  Kabban  Simeon, 
Hillel’s  sou,  and  Jonathan  the 
paraphrast,  the  greatest  of  His  pupils,” 
sitting  among  them,  questioning  and  be¬ 
ing  questioned  according  to  the  method 
which  prevailed  in  such  schools  through¬ 
out  the  Holy  Land. 

And  when  Jesus  commissioned  His 
disciples  to  the  formation  and  guidance 
of  His  Church,  He  enjoined  it  upon 
them  not  only  to  preach  the  gospel 
every  where,  and  to  receive  new  members 
into  the  Church  by  administering  the 
rite  of  baptism,  but  to  do  the  work  of 
training  the  converts  by  “teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever”  He 
had  commanded.  This  term  “teaching” 
was,  I  am  confident,  understood  by  the 
disciples  to  mean  instructing  through 
the  method  of  question  and  answer.  In 
other  words,  Jesus  in  the  “Great  com¬ 
mission”  commanded  His  disciples  to 
win  converts  through  preaching  and  to 
train  converts  by  the  Sunday-school — by 
gathering  the  scholars  in  groups  and 
instructing  them  catechetically. 

At  once  this  teaching  work  was  begun 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  term  “  in¬ 
structed”  as  applied  to  Theophilus,  and 
Apollos,  and  the  representative  Jew  in 
Romans,  means  literally  “  catechised,”  as 
Alford  says;  the  original  term  (  Icatekeo) 
signifying,  according  to  Melancthon 
and  more  recent  scholars,  “  that  method 


of  teaching  in  which  the  utterances  of 
the  master  are  called  forth  by  questions  ” 
As  the  Church  extended  its  area,  Mo- 
sheim  declares,  “schools  were  erected 
everywhere  from  the  beginning;”  and 
of  the  days  of  Clement  and  Origen— the 
second  and  third  centuries — Dr.  Proud- 
fit  concludes :  “  In  such  high  estimation 
was  the  business  of  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion  then  held,  as  to  command  the  whole 
time  and  labor  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  church.  .  .  .  And  in  like  estimation 
it  continued  to  be  held  so  long  as  truth 
was  looked  upon  as  the  proper  glory 
and  power  of  Christianity,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  truths  as  the  great  means  of  con¬ 
verting  souls  and  rearing  up  a  holy  pos¬ 
terity  to  perpetuate  the  Church.  But 
when  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  overcame 
the  evangelical  .  .  .  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  course  declined.”  From  the  earlier 
centuries  down  to  the  present  time,  all 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
goes  to  show  that  only  when  the  Church- 
school — the  Sunday-school  as  we  now 
call  it — has  been  given  the  place  which 
our  Lord  assigned  it  in  the  original  plan 
of  His  Church,  has  there  been  substan¬ 
tial  progress  made  in  the  upbuilding  of 
any  body  of  Christian  believers  in  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  word,  and  in  the 
practice  of  its  precepts.  As  Bishop 
Jebb  affirmed:  “In  exact  proportion  as 
catechising  has  been  practiced  or  ne¬ 
glected  ;  in  the  same  proportion  have 
the  public  faith  or  morals  been  seen  to 
flourish  or  decline.” 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Every 
great  reform  has  been  brought  about 
through  preaching.  Christendom  has 
been  aroused  from  its  sloth  and  stimu¬ 
lated  to  new  life  and  activity  by  the 
trumpet  voice  of  the  faith-filled  preacher. 
Inspiration  to  achievement  and  pro¬ 
gress  has  come  not  by  the  schools  but  by 
the  pulpit.  Preaching  has  been  and  is 
to  be  the  pre-eminent  agency  to  convict 
and  win  sinners,  and  to  exhort  and  guide 
saints.  But  the  religious  training  of 
any  people  has  been  attained,  and  the 
results  of  any  reformation  have  been 
made  permanent  only  through  a  process 
of  teaching,  by  the  Sunday-school  or  its 
substantial  equivalent.  As  the  decline 
of  catechetical  instruction  presaged  the 
dark  ages  of  the  middle  centuries ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  revival  of  true 
Church  life  has  been  accompanied  and 
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made  effective  bj  a  return  to  the  cateche¬ 
tical  mode  of  instruction;  and  those 
branches  of  the  Church  which  have  re¬ 
tained  their  spiritual  vitality  in  seasons 
of  general  religious  declension  have  inva¬ 
riably  given  prominence  to  this  method 
of  teaching.  — 8.  S.  Times. 


A  Famous  Old  Sunday  School. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  D.  D. 

It  was  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August 
last  that  I  found  myself  in  the  capital  of 
Lombardy,  “Milan  the  Grand.”  It  well 
deserves  its  pre-eminence.  Among  Eu¬ 
ropean  cities  there  is  probably  not  one, 
except  the  unrivaled  Paris,  to  which  the 
epithet  of  splendid  can  be  so  well  applied. 

The  streets  are  wide,  the  windows  high, 
the  buildings  magnificent,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  air  metropolitan.  The  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  Gallery— a  curious  bit  of  elegant 
streets,  roofed  over  with  glass,  adorned 
with  statues,  and  bordered  by  stately 
shops  filled  with  gorgeous  wares-isa  sight 
that  can  be  hardly  equaled  even  in  Paris. 
To  the  tourist  Milan  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  the  great  cathedral 
and  the  last  supper  ”  by  Leonardo  de 
Vinci  a  picture  that  contains  a  head  of 
Christ  noble  enough  of  itself  to  have 
immortalized  any  painter. 

But  to  me  Milan  is  grand,  not  chiefly 
for  these  things.  It  is  the  city  of  St. 
Ambrose,  the  church  father,  and  it  was 
the  battle-field  of  a  greater  soul  than 
that  of  Ambrose,  if  I  may  judge,  namely, 
of  the  heroic  Archbishop,  Cardinal, 
Count,  and  canonized  saint.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo.  This  nobleman  who  gave  up 
his  temporal  dignity  as  hereditary  head 
of  a  powerful  family,  that  he  might  ad¬ 
here  to  the  work  of  his  office,  who  re¬ 
signed  his  honors  in  Rome  that  he  might 
care  for  his  diocese,  who  gave  away  his 
fortune  and  h^s  princely  revenues  in  re¬ 
lief  of  the  suffering,  and  who  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  ventured  his  life  among  the 
plague-stricken  people  of  the  city  whence 
even  the  magistrates  had  fled,  was  in¬ 
deed  God’s  own  nobleman.  He  knew 
how  to  speak  without  fear,  how  to  meet 
the  outcries  of  unpopularity,  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  friends,  the  frown  of  men  in 
power,  the  treachery  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  bullet  of  the  would-be  assassin. 


without  a  single  halt  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  counted  Christian  indus¬ 
try  of  more  importance  than  even  prayer, 
he  put  idle  monks  and  lazy  nuns  to  work, 
he  abolished  ecclesiastical  luxury,  he 
swept  away  abuses,  he  lived  purely,  he 
forgave  his  deadliest  foes,  ai.d  endea¬ 
vored  to  save  them  from  penalties  richly 
deserved.  Behold  a  man  of  God ! 
Would  God  there  were  more  of  them  in 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches ! 
and  let  us  glorify  God,  who  never  wants 
for  men  to  keep  alive  among  men  the 
race  of  the  prophets. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  I  walked  out 
of  the  wide  portal  of  the  stately  hotel 
De  Gran  Bretagne  into  the  street,  and 
took  my  course  towards  the  great  “  Du- 
omo,”  as  the  Italians  call  the  cathedral 
From  the  front  it  looks  rather  dumpy, 
for  the  three  highest  rows  of  pinnacles 
have  not  yet  been  put  on.  But  its  mag¬ 
nificence  is  all  but  oppressive.  However, 
it  was  not  of  its*  pinnacles,  nor  its  co¬ 
lumns  forty-eight  feet  in  circumference, 
nor  of  its  forty-five  hundred  statues,  nor 
of  its  fabulous  cost,  that  I  was  thinking, 
as  I  strolled  through  its  nave  that  day, 
feeling  how  much  man  can  be  dwarfed 
by  the  works  of  man.  I  remembered 
that  the  real  glory  of  the  Duomo  was 
that  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
eventful  sixteenth  century,  it  had  a 
bishop  infinitely  greater  than  his  cathe¬ 
dral ;  a  bishop  who  founded  schools 
and  taught  the  poor,  and  who  served 
Christ  by  serving  Christ’s  brethren. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  more  enthusiastic 
about  8t.  Charles  Borromeo  because  he 
was  a  Sunday-school  man.  Two  hun- 
dren  years  before  Raikes  he  had  Sun¬ 
day-schools  in  his  diocese.  Why  should 
not  I  reverence  his  shrine?  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  these  old  Sunday-schools  where 
poor  boys  and  girls  were  taught  not  the 
three  R’s  but  the  four  R’s — ^reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  I 
wondered  what  had  become  of  these 
schools  ;  how  was  it  with  all  the  catholic 
veneration  for  San  Carlo,  with  all  the 
reverance  for  his  bones,  his  image  in  sil¬ 
ver,  and  his  very  vestments,  which  are 
still  treasured  in  the  church,  they  had 
let  his  Sunday-schools  die?  After  awhile 
I  saw  a  rusty  looking  curtain  stretched 
from  pillar  to  pillar  so  as  to  shut  out 
my  view  from  the  south  aisle.  There 
were  confused  sounds  of  voices  behind 
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it.-  I  saw  ill-bred  people  peeping  through 
the  curtain.  I  peeped  myself.  I  put 
my  head  in.  I  went  in  bodily.  I  was 
in  a  Sunday-school ! 

There  were,  say,  four  hundred  poor 
boys  in  sight;  just  such  frowzy-headed 
fellows  as  some  of  the  rougher  boys  we 
get  in  the  ‘  ‘  Christian  Endeavor.”  They 
were  taking  a  writing  lesson, — just  such 
a  lesson  as  was  given  in  Robert  Raikes’ 
earlier  schools.  The  teachers  were  long- 
coated  ecclesiastics, — not  the  heavy-faced 
peasant  priest  that  one  sees  in  supersti¬ 
tious  Savoy;  not  the  hang-dog  priest 
that  one  meets  in  Paris,  ashamed  of  his 
office ;  but  clean-faced,  refined,  earnest 
men,  who  loved  their  work  and  loved 
boys. 

After  a  while  I  found  another  cur¬ 
tained  space,  where,  in  plain  and  simple 
words,  a  priest  was  giving  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  a  large  company  of  working- 
men.  So  simple  were  his  words  and  so 
direct  and  slow  was  his  speech,  that  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that,  even  with  my 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  language, 
I  could  quite  get  an  idea  of  what  he  was 
saying.  I  saw  a  sign  which  announced 
that  at  a  certain,  hour  a  class  of  young 
men  would  be  taught  in  the  same  place. 
I  saw,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  another  curtain  behind  which  it 
seemed  girls  and  women  were  taught. 
I  went  back  to  the  boys’  class,  and  found 
the  ushers  removing  the  writing  tables. 
A  tall  priest  whom  I  had  not  seen  before, 
was  addressing  the  pupils.  One  of  them 
looked  around  at  me,  but  an  usher  gently 
took  hold  of  his  head  and  twisted  it  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  who  po- 
sessed  the  rare  talent  of  addressing  chil¬ 
dren.  He  held  the  eager  attention  of 
the  boys  throughout. 

I  tried  to  find  some  priest  disengaged 
that  I  might  inquire  whether  the  school 
had  been  continuous  since  San  Carlo’s 
time.  But  there  was  not  an  idle  priest 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  All  hands  were 
busy.  AVhether  or  not  the  school  is  the 
unbroken  successor  of  the  one  organized 
three  hundred  years  ago,  it  no  doubt 
gets  its  inspiration  from  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  great  archbishop. 

This  is  what  I  saw  in  the  finest  cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  world.  Is  there  nothing  in 
this  to  make  ashamed  those  fine  churches 
in  Brooklyn,  in  New  York,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  whose  carpets  have  never  yet 


been  soiled  by  the  boots  of  poor,  frowzy- 
headed  little  fellows  ? 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  estimate  of  the 
priests  of  Milan.  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
Allegheny  City,  who  was  my  pleasant  fel¬ 
low-passenger  coming  home,  said  eagerly, 
when  Milan  was  mentioned,  “  Did  you 
notice  how  superior  the  Milanese  priests 
are?”  And,  indeed,  everywhere  the  man 
of  earnest  spirit  and  self-denying  work 
carries  a  refining  influence  with  him. 

— /S'.  /S.  Times. 


Teach  Them  a  Trade. 


BY  SCOTCH  GRANITE. 


The  saying  that  What  the  fathers 
accumulate  the  sons  will  spend,”  is  not 
a  whit  less  true  now  than  it  was  when, 
to  aid  in  a  more  normal  and  just  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth,  our  forefathers  did 
away  with  the  laws  of  entail  and  pri¬ 
mogeniture.  Men  accumulate  great  for¬ 
tunes,  and  bring  their  children  up  in 
luxury  and  without  any  habits  of  thrift 
or  industry  which  were  the  cause  of  their 
owm  prosperity.  The  children  spend 
the  money  the  parents  have  earned,  and 
the  third  generation  comes  on  the  stage 
poverty-stricken,  and  frequently  devoid 
of  the  moral  stamina  and  intellectual 
capabilities  which  made  their  grand¬ 
parents  prosperous. 

Again,  in  these  days  of  speculation 
and  financial  vicissitudes  the  million¬ 
aire  to-day  is  likely  to  be  the  bank¬ 
rupt  of  to-morrow.  But  how  seldom 
is  this  contingency  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  wealthy,  or  of  even  the  merely 
“well-to-do?”  We  appear  to  consider 
idleness  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
rich  ;  a  thing  to  be  coveted.  Industry 
is  regarded  as  a  popular  thing  for  those 
whom  necessity  compels  to  bread -win¬ 
ning,  yet  scarcely  respectable,  never 
intrinsically  honorable  or  morally  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
has  to  earn  a  living  is  generally  pitied 
as  if  it  were  less  honorable  to  be  self- 
sustaining  than  to  depend  on  some  one  • 
else  for  support;  often  they  are  de¬ 
spised.  There  is  no  civilized  country 
where  labor  is  so  little  honored  as  in 
the  United  States.  We  worship  Mam¬ 
mon  and  pity  or  despise  honest  labor. 
To  get  a  living;  to  accumulate  wealth 
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without  returning  to  the  world  a  proper 
equivalent  for  it,  is  the  strife  of  life 
with  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 
Yet  in  a  land  like  this,  where  property 
is  sure  to  be  dissipated,  or  to  change 
hands  at  least  every  second  generation, 
there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  every 
person  to  be  capable  of  self  support. 
All  persons  should  learn  some  handi¬ 
craft,  trade,  art  or  profession  wit  h  such 
thoroughness  that  they  may  safely  com¬ 
pete  with  others  in  the  like  calling. 
The  f.mndation  of  such  training  should 
belaid  in  childhood.  Our  public  schools 
should  give  technical  instruction.  At 
home  particular  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  child’s  adaptabilities.  Almost 
every  child  is  mercifully  and  wisely 
endowed  by  Providence  with  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  some  particular  handicraft  or 
productive  industry.  A  little  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiarities  of  children  wdll 
show  this,  and  if  parents  would  study 
the  bent  of  their  children’s  talents  and 
allow  opportunity  for  culture  in  their 
direction,  much  of  the  misery  that  is 
engendered  by  incapacity  and  idleness 
would  be  avoided.  Thousands  of  bright, 
capable  boys  are  put  every  year  as  run¬ 
ners  into  brokers’  offices,  lawyers’  offices, 
newspaper  offices,  who  should  be  on 
farms  or  at  the  artisan’s  bench  learning 
trades.  Girls  are  idle,  or  occupied  with 
frivolities  scarcely  less  dishonorable  than 
idleness,  hanging  around  the  paternal 
fireside  waiting  for  a  settlement,  wdio 
should  be  employing  every  hour  in  the 
serious  preparation  for  life’s  duties.  It 
is  strange  that  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  majority  proves  that 
marriage  ill  nowise  insures  them  against 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  poverty 
or  the  necessity  of  remunerative  in¬ 
dustry, — women  will  continue  to  regard 
matrimony  as  a  snug  harbor  in  wffiich 
they  shall  sit  at  ease  and  be  sheltered 
from  the  buffeting  of  life’s  storms. 
AVhether  women  marry  or  not,  they 
are  all  the  better  morally,  intellect¬ 
ually  and  physically  for  being  able  to 
do  some  sort  of  work  so  intelligently 
and  thoroughly  that  in  the  day  of  need 
they  can  dare  to  struggle  for  life  with  a 
tair  chance  of  honorable  success. 

Whether  our  boys  and  girls  are  ever 
obliged  to  depend  on  themselves  for 
subsistence  or  not,  it  tends  to  their 
self-respect  and  the  true  dignity  belong¬ 


ing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to 
know  that  they  have  within  themselves 
resources  which  lift  them  above  the 
fear  of  fortune’s  tricks.  There  is  no 
permanent  “  luck  ”  like  that  of  industry 
and  skill;  no  “fortune”  like  that  with 
which  a  practical  education  endows 
one.  It  is  time  that  every  son  and 
daughter  of  American  soil  should  re¬ 
ceive  as  an  article  of  faith  the  truth 
that  one  of  the  meanest  things  possible 
for  a  moderately  endowed  or  healthy 
person  of  either  sex  to  do,  is  to  get 
their  bread  by  the  swmat  of  other  faces 
than  their  own. — Christum  Intelligencer. 


God’s  children  are  strengthened  by 
their  falls.  They  learn  to  stand  by 
I  their  falls.  Like  tall  cedars,  the  more 
they  are  blowm  the  deeper  they  are 
rooted.  That  which  men  think  is  the 
overthrow  of  God’s  children,  doth  but 
root  them  deeper ;  so  that,  after  all 
their  outward  storms  and  inward  de- 
clinings,  this  is  the  issue  :  “  They  take 
root  downward,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
upward.” — Sibbes. 


A  Christian  merchant,  who,  from 
being  a  very  poor  boy,  had  risen  to 
wealth  and  renown,  was  once  asked  by 
an  intimate  friend  to  what,  under  God, 
he  attributed  his  success  in  life?  “To 
prompt  and  steady  obedience  to  my 
parents,”  was  the  reply.  “  In  the  midst 
of  many  bad  examples  of  youths  of  my 
own  age,  I  was  always  able  to  yield 
a  ready  submission  to  the  will  or  my 
father  and  mother,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  blessing  has,  in  consequence, 
rested  upon  me  and  upon  all  my  ef¬ 
forts.” 


Old  Rowland  Hill. — Like  many 
other  active  minds,  Rowland  Hill  had 
a  taste  for  manifold  business.  He  vac¬ 
cinated  thousands  of  children.  He 
would  watch  for  hours  the  erection  of 
Waterloo  bridge.  He  amused  himself 
by  mending  clocks,  and  by  making  toys 
for  children,  lie  was  fond  of  animals 
and  plants.  He  often  employed  him¬ 
self  in  versifying,  and  some  of  his 
hymns  are  beautiful  as  w’eil  as  devout. 
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Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1878. 


We  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  has  no  part  in 
the  preparing  of  the  Suuday-School 
Lessons.  This  work  is  assigned  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  ministers,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board 
of  Publication,  under  whose  auspices 
the  Guardian  is  issued.  It  is  made  the 
duty  (>f  the  Editor  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Lesson  Committee,  and 
advise  with  them  on  the  nature  and 
claims  of  this  part  of  our  Church-work. 
But  the  committee  make  the  selections 
of  Scripture,  and  prepare  the  Lessons. 
Its  members  have  concluded  to  make 
their  selections  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  coming  Church-Year  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  for  the  second  six 
months  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Hitherto  these  Lessons  have  met  with 
general  favor.  And  we  have  reason  to 
expect  that  those  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  more  acceptable  and  instructive 
than  those  heretofore.  For  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  work,  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  increasingly  qualify  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  it. 

Througn  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr, 
J.  Beck  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the 
committee.  This  has  been  well  supplied 
by  the  Board  through  the  election  of 
Dr.  C.  Z.  Weiser. 

The  Irfunday-School  department  of 
the  Guardian  is  a  feature  of  serious 
importance  to  the  Church.  Through 
it  many  thousand  young  people  are 
reached.  These  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  life  where  views  and  habits 
are  made  and  moulded.  This  part  of 
our  Magazine  is  worthy  of  much  more 
attention  and  care  than  it  has  thus  far 
received.  As  a  rule  we  devote  twelve 
pages  to  this  department.  About  half 
of  these  are  filled  with  the  Lessons. 
There  are  six  pages  left  for  general  Sun¬ 
day-School  matter.  We  should  be  pleased 


to  fill  these  with  original  apt  contribu¬ 
tions  bearing  particularly  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  “  A  Teacher,”  an  experienced  and 
successful  lady  worker,  whose  facile  pen 
furnished  an  article  for  our  last  number, 
has  promised  to  favor  us  with  similar 
articles  from  time  to  time.  Others  have 
helped  us.  But  we  ask  for  more  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  our  Sunday- 
School  friends.  Many  in  the  practical 
work,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  clergy, 
might  enrich  our  pages  with  valuable 
hints  and  apt  illustrations,  bearing  on 
the  several  Lessons,  or  on  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  We  cordially  and  press- 
ingly  invite  them  to  help  us. 


Don’t  Fret. 


One  fretter  can  destroy  the  peace  of  a 
family;  can  disturb  the  harmony  of  a 
neighborhood  ;  can  unsettle  the  counsels 
of  cities,  and  hinder  the  legislation  of  na¬ 
tions.  He  who  frets  is  never  the  one 
who  mends,  who  heals,  who  repairs  evils 
— more,  he  discourages,  enfeebles  and  too 
often  disables  those  around  him,  who,  but 
for  the  gloom  and  depression  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  would  do  good  work  and  keep  up 
brave  cheer.  Tne  effect  upon  a  sensitive 
person  in  the  mere  neighborhood  of  a 
fretter  is  indescribable.  It  is  to  the  soul 
what  a  cold,  icy  mist  is  to  the  body — 
more  chilling  than  the  bitterest  storm. 
And  when  the  fretter  is  one  who  is  be¬ 
loved,  then  the  misery  of  it  becomes  in¬ 
deed  insupportable. — Exchange. 


Ministers. 


I  never  knew  a  good  horse  which  had 
not  some  odd  habit  or  other,  and  I  never 
yet  saw  a  minister  worth  his  salt  without 
some  crotchet  or  oddity.  Now  these 
are  the  bits  of  cheese  that  cavilers 
smell  out  and  nibble  at;  this  man  is 
too  slow,  and  another  too  fast;  the  first 
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is  too  flowery  and  the  second  too  dull* 
Dear  me,  if  all  God’s  creatures  were 
judged  in  this  way,  we  would  wring  the 
dove’s  neck  for  being  tame,  shoot  the  rob¬ 
ins  for  eating  spiders,  kill  the  cows  for 
swinorins:  their  tails,  and  the  hens  for 
not  giving  us  milk.  When  a  man  wants 
to  beat  a  dog  he  can  soon  find  a  stick, 
and  at  this  rate  any  fool  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  best  minister  in 
England. — John  Ploughman. 


The  Key.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  gives  the 
readers  of  The  Christian  at  Work,  in  a 
letter  from  Scotland,  this  glimpse  of  a 
recent  visit  to  his  old  home  in  the  Land 
o’  the  Leal : 

“  From  Glasgow  I  went  ’through  the 
rain,  and  in  spite  of  it,  to  Kilmarnock, 
traveling  along  a  line  which  has  been 
recently  opened,  and  which  has  brought 
the  two  places  within  thirty-five  min¬ 
utes  of  each  other.  Here,  too,  change 
had  been  at  work,  but  the  alterations 
have  been  real  improvements,  and  have 
opened  up  the  town  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  favorably  compare  with  many 
places  of  more  pretensions.  But  as  I 
passed  through  the  streets  and  looked 
at  the  names  above  the  doors,  I  felt  that 
I  had  become  a  stranger  in  my  native 
place.  Scarcely  one  of  them  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  my  eye.  There  was  the  old 
‘  cross,’  with  the  Shaw  monument  in  its 
centre,  but  the  shops  around  it  had  all 
other  occupants  from  those  I  knew. 
The  house  I  lived  in  looked  as  ‘home¬ 
like  ’  as  ever,  but  there  was  no  one  near 
it  who  could  call  me  by  my  name.  The 
shop  my  father  occupied  was  in  its  old 
place,  and  beside  it,  too,  was  a  book¬ 
store,  successor  to  that  in  the  library  of 
which  I  had  read  many  a  work  wiiile 
sitting  on  the  bookseller’s  step  ladder; 
but  I  knew  nobody  in  them  now,  and 
on  the  Other  side  of  the  street  those  who 
were  young  men  when  I  lefc  for  my  Liv¬ 
erpool  pastorate  had  grown  almost  out 
of  my  recognition  into  grey-headed 
men.  But  when  I  went  into  the  grave¬ 
yard  I  found  there  the  names  of  which  I 
was  in  search  on  the  streets ;  and  as  I 
stood  in  the  corner  where,  side  by  side, 
my  parents  lie,  and  remembered  that 
my  home  is  now  beyond  the  ocean  in 
another  land  than  that  which  holds 
24 


their  dust,  I  felt  somediing  of  the 
pang  which  w’as  expressed  in  the  In¬ 
dian’s  question,  ‘Shall  we  say  to  the 
ashes  of  our  fathers,  arise  and  go  with  us?’ 
I  Yet  faith  comes  in  to  rebuke  all  such 
sentiment,  natural  though  it  be;  for  't 
matters  not  where  the  body  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  rests,  if  only  he ‘sleep  in  Jesus;’ 

:  so  when  I  think  of  that  corner  in  the 
I  Kilmarnock  graveyard,  and  that  other 
j  equally  dear  in  An  field  Cemetery,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  where  three  little  loved  ones  lie 
entombed,  I  rejoice  that  they  are  equally 
near  the  resurrection,  and  that  we  shall 
be  altogether  in  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  sea.” 


The  Sunday  School  World  tells  a  truth 
too  often  forgotten  in  the  following: 

Most  of  the  children,  even  in  the  in¬ 
fant  classes,  take  pride  in  contributing 
their  penny.  But  how  do  they  usually 
get  it?  “Give  me  a  penny  fi'rr  Sunday- 
school,  papa?”  says  a  little  boy  as  he  is 
ready  to  start.  The  penny  is  of  cour.-e 
forthcoming ;  but  it  represents  to  the 
child  no  equivalent  for  labor  or  trouble, 
and  hence,  the  giving  of  it  is  not  edu¬ 
cation  in  self-denying  liberality.  Sup¬ 
pose,  however,  the  little  one  is  taught  to 
anticipate  the  collection  beforehand,  and 
to  provide  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket- 
money,  perhaps  by  diminishing  to  that 
extent  the  amount  of  candy  purchased. 
Then  he  receives  a  lesson  in  the  “  grace 
of  giving,”  which  he  may  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  when  he  has  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  burdens  in  “the  Church  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 


We  only  see  the  shipwreck  of  our 
lives ;  we  only  hear  the  voices  of  the 
storm;  and  instead  of  owning  that  it 
was  our  indifferent  and  unskillful  navi¬ 
gation  that  brought  our  craft  upon  the 
rock,  we  fold  our  hands  and  cry  out 
blindly,  “  Strange  and  mysterious  are 
Thy  ways,  O  Providence !”  It  is  well  ta 
be  resigned  1o  trials  that  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  hide  our 
talents  in  a  napkin,  to  take  our  fill  of 
ease  and  pleasure  and  bow  down  to  the 
gods  of  pride  and  fashion,  and  then 
shrink  back  from  the  consequences  and 
say  that  the  work  is  none  of  ours. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS. 


DECEMBF.K  2.  EESSOJ^^  XETIII.  1877. 


Fir^i  Sunday  in  Advent.  LuJce  i.  26-33. 

THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


26.  And  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel 
Tvas  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee, 
named  Nazareth, 

27.  To  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David;  and 
the  virgin’s  name  was  Mary. 

28.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said, 
Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee  :  blessed  art  thou  among  women. 

29.  And  when  she  saw  him,  she  was  troubled 
at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what  man¬ 
ner  of  salutation  this  should  be. 


30.  And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not, 
Mary :  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God. 

31.  And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  JESUS. 

32.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David. 

33.  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
forever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  Sunday  is  this?  Of  what  is  it  the  be¬ 
ginning  ?  What  season  of  the  Church-year 
does  it  introduce?  For  what  purpose  has  the 
season  of  Advent  been  set  apart  by  the  Church  ? 
To  what  is  our  attention  more  especially  di¬ 
rected  in  the  Scripture  lessons  for  this  season  ? 
Of  what  does  to-day’s  lesson  give  us  an  account  ? 

Vers.  26,  27.  Who  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  irom  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee?  What 
was  the  name  of  this  city?  How  was 
this  city  esteemed  by  the  Jews  ?  (see  John  i. 
46).  To  whom  was  the  angel  Gabriel  sent? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  espoused  f  What  is 
meant  by  Joseph’s  being  of  the  house  of  David  ? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  virgin  to  whom  Ga- 
l^riel  appeared?  Can  you  mention  any  other 
persons  to  whom  this  angel  appeared?  (cee 
Dan.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  21 ;  Luke  i.  11-19).  How 
long  a  time  intervened  between  his  appearing 
to  Zacharias  and  his  ajDpearing  to  Mary  ? 

28,  29.  What  did  the  angel  Gabriel  say  to  the 
virgin  Mary  ?  In  what  respect  was  she  highly 
favored  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  Messed  art 
thou  among  women  f  Who  else  called  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Jesus  blessed?  (see  Luke  i.  42;  xi.  27). 


How  was  Mary  affected  when  she  saw  the  an¬ 
gel  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  this  ?  What 
did  Mary  do  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  cast  in 
her  mind  ? 

30,  31.  What  did  the  angel  now  say  to  MaryJ? 
Why  should  she  not  fear  ?  What  did  the  angel 
say  should  take  place  ?  What  was  she  to  call 
her  Son?  To  whom  else  did  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  say  that  the  name  of  the  child  should  be 
Jesus?  (see  Matt.  i.  21).  What is*the  meaning 
of  the  name  Jesus  f 

32,  33.  What  should  the  son  of  the  virgin 
be  ?  What  should  He  be  called  ?  What  should 
be  given  unto  Him  ?  Why  is  David  called  the 
father  of  Jesus  ?  Over  whom  should  He  reign  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  house  of  Jacob  ?  How 
long  shall  His  kingdom  endure  ?  Did  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Testament  speak  in  the  same 
way  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?  (see  Dan. 
ii.  44 ;  vii.  14-27 ;  Micah  iv.  7). 

What  does  this  lesson  as  a  whole  teach  us 
concerning  Jesus  ?  Is  there  reason  in  view  of 
His  greatness  why  we  sho  uld  prepare  ourselves 
to  celebrate  His  birth?  How  should  we  prepare 
ourselves  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XL  VIII.  Lord's  Day. 


1 23.  Which  is  the  second  petition  ? 

“  Thy  kingdom  come  ;”  that  is,  rule  us  so 
by  Thy  word  and  Spirit,  that  we  may  submit 
ourselves  more  and  more  to  Thee;  preserve  and 
increase  Thy  Church ;  destroy  the  works  of  the 


devil,  and  all  violence  which  would  exalt  itself 
against  Thee,  and  also  all  wicked  counsels  de¬ 
vised  against  Thy  holy  word,  until  the  full  per¬ 
fection  of  Thv  kingdom  takes  place,  wherein 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all. 


1.  Hail,  Jesus  !  Israel’s  Hope  and  Light! 

Prophets  and  Priests  prepared  Thy  way, 
Thv  people,  through  the  breaking  night, 
With  waiting  joy  foresaw  Thy  day. 


2.  By  Jacob’s  Star  the  Gentiles  found. 

Light  on  their  mystic  longing  poured ; 
Wise  men  from  dismal  regions  round. 
Bowed  at  Thy  manger  and  adored. 
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Comments. — With  this  Sunday  begins 
the  Church-year  which  revolves  around 
Jesus  as  the  natural  year  revolves  around 
the  sun.  This  Sunday  also  introduces 
the  season  of  Advent,  which  the  Church 
has  set  apart  as  a  time  of  preparation 
for  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus.  In 
the  Scripture  lessons  appointed  for  this 
season  our  attention  is  directed  to  such 
Scriptures  as  bring  to  view  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  Christ’s  coming  into  the 
world.  In  the  lesson  before  us  we  have 
the  account  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

26,27.  Gabriel.  The  same  angel  who 
appeared  unto  Daniel  and  revealed  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
who,  also,  about  six  months  before  the 
event  here  mentioned,  appeared  to  Zach- 
arias  and  announced  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  Gabriel  is  the 
power  of  God.  Nazareth.  A  city  of  lower 
Galilee,  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  TKe  scenery  around  it  is 
said  to  be  very  beautiful.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  it  was  a  small  place,  of  no  very 
good  repute.  It  contains  at  present  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Espoused, 
that  is  betrothed,  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Of  the  house  of  David,  that  is  de¬ 
scended  from  David.  See  Matt.  1  :  6- 
16. 

28,  29.  Highly  favored.  The  Virgin 
was  highly  favored  in  that  she  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  Blessed  art  thou  among  wo¬ 
men  :  Equivalent  to  saying,  thou  art  the 
most  happy  of  women.  The  honor  and 
happiness  conferred  on  the  Virgin  were 
the  greatest  that  could  be  conferred  on 
woman.  She  was  troubled.  The  appear¬ 
ance  and  greeting  of  the  angel  disturbed 
and  perplexed  her.  Cast  in  her  mind, 
&G.,  that  is,  considered  what  the  saluta¬ 
tion  meant. 

30,  31.  Fear  not.  In  these  words  the 
angel  assures  her  that  he  is  not  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  evil  but  of  good.  Jesus,  that 
is.  Saviour.  The  name  Jesus  was  given 
to  our  Lord  because  He  saves  His  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  sins :  See  31  atthew 
1:  21. 

32,  33.  Son  of  the  Highest.  By  this 
the  Virgin  would  understand  that  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  It 
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points  to  the  anointed  King  foretold  by 
the  prophets.  See  2  Sara.  7  :  14  ;  Bs. 
2:7;  89 :  29.  It  implies  also  the  Di¬ 
vinity  of  Jesus.  Of  his  father  Davvi. 
Jesus  was  a  descendant  of  David  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh.  Mary  of  whom 
Jesus  was  born  was,  as  well  as  Joseph, 
of  the  family  of  David,  the  hero  king 
of  Israel.  The  house  of  Jacob,  that  is 
the  descendants  of  Jacob — the  children 
of  Israel ;  and, moreover,  all  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham — the  Church  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  God. 

The  lesson  as  a  whole  shows  us  the 
greatness  of  Jesus?,  and  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  why  we  should  rejoice 
in  His  birth.  To  celebrate  aright  His 
coming  into  the  world  we  should  seek  by 
fasting  and  prayer  and  a  proper  use  of 
the  means  of  grace  to  cultivate  that 
humility  and  faith  which  shone  so  conspi¬ 
cuously  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  Oaly  as 
we  possess  these,  can  we  truly  receive 
Jesus  and  rejoice  in  Him. 


Misspent  Evenings. — The  boy  who 
spends  an  hour  of  each  evening  loung¬ 
ing  idly  on  the  street  corners,  wastes  in 
the  course  of  a  year  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fivg  precious  hours,  which,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  study,  would  familiarize  him 
with  the  rudiments  of  almost  any  of  the 
familiar  sciences.  If  in  addition  to 
wasting  an  hour  each  evening,  he  spends 
ten  cents  for  a  cigar,  which  is  usually  the 
case,  theamount  thus  worse  than  wasted 
would  pay  for  ten  of  the  leading  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  country.  Boys  think  of 
these  things.  Think  of  how  much  time 
and  money  you  are  wasting,  and  for 
what?  The  gratification  aftbrded  by  the 
lounge  on  the  corner  or  the  cigar  is  not 
only  temporary,  but  positively  hurtful. 
You  can  not  indulge  in  them  without  se¬ 
riously  injuring  yourself.  You  acquire 
idle  and  wasteful  habits,  which  will 
cling  to  you  with  each  succeeding  year. 
You  may,  in  after  life  shake  them  ofi', 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  habits 
thus  formed  in  early  life  will  remain 
with  you  to  your  dying  day.  Be  w’arned 
then  in  time,  and  resolve  that  as  the 
hour  spent  in  idleness  is  gone  forever, 
you  will  improve  each  passing  one,  and 
thereby  fit  yourself  for{  usefulness  [and 
happiness. 
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Second  Sunday  in  Advent  Luke  i.  46-55. 

THE  MAGNIFICAT. 


46.  And  Marj  said^  iny  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord, 

47.  And  nay  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour. 

48.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his 
handmaiden :  for  behold  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

49.  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me 
great  things ;  and  holy  is  his  name. 

50.  And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him, 
from  generation  to  generation. 


51.  He  hath  shewed  strength  with  his  arm ; 
he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts. 

52.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  ar  d  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 

54.  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  mercy. 

55.  As  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham, 
and  to  his  seed,  for  ever. 


QUESTIONS. 


IVhat  is  the  lesson  for  this  Sunday  called?] 
"Why  is  it  so  called?  By  what  other  designa-  ! 
tion  is  this  portion  of  Scripture  known?  Why 
is  it  thus  designated? 

Yers.  46-48.  What  did  the  virgin  say  con¬ 
cerning  her  soul?  What  is  the  meaning  of  j 
magnify  f  In  whom  did  her  spirit  rejoice?! 
What  did  she  call  God?  Does  this  show  that  [ 
Ti  e  virgin  needed  a  Saviour  as  well  as  we  do? 
"What  did  she  say  God  did  ?  Y^hat  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  here  by  low  estate  t  What  is  a  hand¬ 
maiden  ?  What  did  she  say  all  generations 
saould  henceforth  do?  Has  this  prophecy  been 
actually  fulfilled? 

49.  50.  Who  is  mighty?  What  did  He  do 
for  the  virgin?  What  is  said  of  God’s  name? 
On  whom  is  His  mercy?  In  the  Scriptures, 
what  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  said  to  be?  (see 
Prov.  i.  7  ;  ix.  10).  Should  all  men  fear  the  Lord  ? 
(see  Eccles.  xii.  13).  How  should  we  fear  God  ? 


51,  52.  What  did  God  show  ?  How  did  He 
show  His  strength  ?  What  is  meant  here  by 
their  seats?  What  is  meant  by  low  degree? 
Did  God  thus  actually  show  His  strength  in 
the  case  of  the  virgin  Mary?  What  does  St. 
Peter  say  concerning  God’s  dealing  with  men  ? 
(S6G  1  Pet*  V*  5)« 

53-55.  Whom  has  God  filled?  What  kind 
of  hungry  are  especially  meant?  With  what 
shall  they  be  filled?  What  has  Jesus  said  con¬ 
cerning  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness?  (see  Matt.  v.  6j.  Whom  does 
God  send  away  empty  ?  What  rich  are  meant? 
Whom  has  God  helped  ?  In  what  way  has  He 
helped  them  ?  In  remembrance  of  what  has  He 
thus  helped  them?  What  mercy  is  meant? 
To  whom  had  He  promised  this  mercy  ?  (see 
Gen.  xvii.  19).  Should  we,  like  the  virgin, 
praise  God  for  His  mercy  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XL  IX.  Lord”s  Day. 

124.  Y’hich  is  the  third  petition?  murmuring  obey  Thy  will,  which  is  only  good; 

“  Thy  v\hll  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  that  so  every  one  may  attend  to,  and  perform 
IN  HEAVEN  that  is,  grant  that  we  and  all  |  the  duties  of  his  station  and  calling,  as  will- 
men  may  renounce  our  own  will,  and  without  1  ingly  and  faithfully  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven. 


1.  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ? 

The  end  of  things  created: 

The  Judge  of  all  men  doth  appear 
On  clouds  of  glory  seated  : 

The  trumpet  sounds,  the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before; 
Prepare,  my  soul,  to  meet  Him. 

2.  The  dead  in  Christ  are  first  to  rise 

At  that  last  trumpet’s  sounding  ; 
Caught  up  to  meet  Him  in  the  skies, 
Viith  joy  their  Lord  surrounding  ; 

No  gloomy  fears  their  souls  dismay; 
His  presence  sheds  eternal  day 
On  those  prepared  to  meet  Him. 


3.  The  ungodlv  filled  with  guilty  fears. 

Behold  His  wrath  prevailing ; 

In  woe  they  rise,  but  all  their  tears 
And  sighs  are  unavailing. 

The  day  of  grace  is  past  and  gone ; 
Trembling  they  stand  before  His  Throne, 
All  unjTrepared  to  meet  Him. 

4.  Great  Judge,  to  Thee  our  prayers  we  pour, 

In  deep  abasement  bending ! 

O  shield  us  through  that  last  dread  hour, 
Thy  wondrous  love  extending ; 

May  we,  in  this  our  trial  day. 

With  faithful  hearts  Thy  word  obey. 

And  thus  prepare  to  meet  Thee. 
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Comments. — This  lesson  is  known  as 
the  Magnificat  It  is  called  the  Magni¬ 
ficat,  which  is  the  Latin  for  doth  magni¬ 
fy,  because  this  is  the  first  word  in  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Virgin’s  song  of 
praise.  This  portion  of  Scripture  some¬ 
times  also  receives  the  designation  of 
The  Hymn  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
thus  designated  because  it  is  in  the  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  Evangelist 
Luke  attributes  its  authorship  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  inspired  hymns  of  praise. 

46-48.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 
The  word  Magnify  here  signifies  to  praise, 
to  extol,  to  make  great  through  praise. 
God  my  Saviour.  In  expressing  herself 
thus,  Mary  acknowledged  her  need  of  a 
Saviour.  The  Scriptures  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  her  as  being  born  immaculate  as 
the  Roman  Church  teaches,  neither  did 
she  feel  herself  to  be  without  need  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  political  deliverance. 
Low  estate.  By  low  estate  the  Virgin 
means  her  humble  and  lowly  earthly 
condition.  Hand-maiden,  a  female  ser¬ 
vant,  or  attendant.  All  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed.  This  prophecy  has  been 
literally  fulfilled.  Ever  since  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Mary  has  been  esteemed  by  all 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  the  most  high¬ 
ly  honored  and  blessed  of  women. 

49,  50.  Hath  done  to  me  great  things. 
God  did  great  things  to  the  Virgin  in 
choosing  her  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear 
Him ;  that  is,  He  is  ready  to  forgive 
and  to  favor  them  that  fear  Him.  The 
fear  here  meant  is  not  the  slavish  fear 
that  springs  merely  from  dread  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  the  filial  fear  that  arises 
from  a  sense  of  God’s  greatness,  holiness 
and  goodness.  Such  filial  fear  all  men 
should  have  as  regards  God.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  all  true  wisdom,  and  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  receiving  God’s 
blessings. 

51,52.  He  hath  shewed  strength.  He 
did  so  in  honoring  and  exalting  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  in  giving  her  a  position  of  glory 
above  that  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. — 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  that  is  from  their  thrones,  and 
exalted  them  of  low  degree,  that  is  of 
humble  origin  and  condition  in  life. 
God  did  this  in  the  reproach  which  He 
has  made  to  attach  itself  to  Herod  and 
Pilate  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and 


in  the  honor  and  glory  which  He  has 
bestowed  on  the  Virgin  and  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus. 

53-55.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry,  &c. 
By  the  hungry  here  are  to  be  understood 
especially,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
spiritually  hungry ;  and  by  the  rich 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  the  spi¬ 
ritually  self-sufficient,  the  self-righteous. 
Poverty  in  worldly  goods  and  poverty 
in  spirit;  and  abundance  in  worldly 
goods  and  spiritual  self-suflBciency,  were 
in  many  cases  united  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  so  thev  still  continue  to  be. 
He  hath  holpen,  &c.  God  did  so  by 
sending  the  Messiah.  In  remembrance 
of  His  mercy,  that  is  of  His  promised 
mercy.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  al¬ 
ready  God  promised  a  deliverer  to  our 
first  parents,  and  this  promise  He  re¬ 
peated  afterwards  tothe  patriarchs.  He 
assured  Abraham  especially,  that  in 
him,  through  the  Messiah,  should  all  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  See  Ge  n. 
12:  3. 


The  Old  School-House. 


It  stands  alone  in  a  village  old; 

Of  it  the  strangest  tales  are  told ; 

The  rooms  are  empty  now  and  still, 

In  the  old  school-house  on  the  hill; 

But  when.  I’m  grieved  with  toil  or  pain, 

I  think  of  my  childish  years  again — 

I  seem  to  enter,  as  of  yore, 

And  open  again  the  school-house  door. 

It  makes  my  heart  within  me  burn, 

For  I  think  I  can  see  the  master  stern, 

The  laughing  boys  on  the  benches  bare, 

The  bright  little  girls  with  faces  fair; 

The  boys  now  busy,  now  jumping  about; 

I  think  I  can  hear  the  master  shout 
To  merry  Tom  and  laughing  Will,  ’ 

That  came  to  the  school-house  on  the  hill. 

There  are  notches  and  names  on  the  wall  and 
floor. 

That  were  made  by  their  fathers  long  before. 
And  I  think  I  can  hear  the  master  say 
That  school  is  ended  for  the  day; 

I  seem  to  see  them  run  and  jump. 

Some  to  the  fields,  and  some  to  the  pump. 

And  some  to  the  stream  that  turns  the  mill. 

That  stands  by  the  school-house  on  the  nill. 

But  they  were  days  of  long  ago ; 

“  The  old  school-house”  is  lonely  now  ; 

Its  very  name  is  heard  with  dread — 

They  say  ’tis  haunted  by  the  dead ; 

But  I  know  the  bones-  of  our  fathers  sleep 
Under  the  ground  and  in  the  deep ; 

In  heaven  1  hope  to  meet  them  still. 

That  went  to  the  “school-house  on  the  hill.” 

—  Child's  World. 
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Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  Lulce  i.  68-79 

9 

THE  BENEDICTUS. 


68.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  :  for 
he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people, 

69.  And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation 
for  us,  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David : 

70.  As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world 
began : 


71.  That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us ; 

72.  To  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  remember  his  holy  covenant ; 

73.  The  oath  which  he  sware  to  our  father 
Abraham, 

74.  That  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we, 


being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 
miirht  serve  him  without  fear, 

75.  In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him, 
all  the  days  of  our  life. 

76.  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shale  go  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways ; 

77.  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his 
people,  by  the  remission  of  their  sins, 

78.  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God ; 
whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us, 

79.  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  Scripture  has  been  assigned  for  to¬ 
day’s  lesson?  Why  is  it  called  the  Benedic- 
tus  f  Who  was  it  that  gave  utterance  to  these 
words?  Whose  father  was  Zacharias? 

Vers.  68-70.  Why  did  Zacharias  call  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  blessed  ?  How  did  the  Lord 
visit  and  redeem  His  people  ?  What  did  He 
raise  up  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  horn  of  salva¬ 
tion  f  Where  did  God  raise  up  this  horn  ?  By 
whom  had  God  declared  that  He  would  do  so  ? 
What  is  a  prophet?  Can  you  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  the  prophets  who  foretold  the 
birth  of  Christ?  Can  you  give  some  of  their 
prophecies?  (see  Ps.  cxxxii.  11;  Is.  vii.  14; 
Micah  V.  3). 

71-75.  From  whom  did  the  prophets  declare 
that  God  would  deliver  His  people?  Can  you 
mention  any  of  these  prophecies  ?  (see  Jer.  xxiii. 
5,  6;  XXX.  10;  Dan.  ix.  24).  What  did  the 
prophets  declare  further  concerning  God  ? 
What  mercy  had  He  promised?  What  is 
meant  by  His  holy  covenant  ?  What  did  God 
swear  to  Abraham  ?  Can  you  give  the  account 


of  this  oath?  (see  Gen.  xxii.  15-18).  What  is 
meant  by  holiness  f  What  by  righteousness  f 
Should  all  men  thus  serve  the  Lord?  Can 
any  one  thus  serve  Him  unless  he  be  first  de¬ 
livered  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death  ?  Was 
it  necessary  then  for  Christ  to  come  in  the  flesh 
that  we  might  be  able  to  serve  Gcd  aright  ? 

76-79.  What  child  should  be  called  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  Highest?  What  should  this  child 
do  ?  What  is  meant  by  going  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  ?  What  should  he  give  ?  Of  what 
kind  of  salvation?  Can  remission  of  sins  be 
obtained  save  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God?  How  does  St.  Paul  say  we  are  saved? 
(see  Eph.  ii.  5).  What  has  visited  us?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  day-spring  ?  Who  is  the 
day-spring  from  on  high?  What  did  Christ 
come  to  do  ?  Who  are  they  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  What  is  meant 
hy  the  way  of  peace?  Can  Christ  alone  guide 
our  feet  in  this  way  ?  Should  we  all  seek  Christ 
that  He  may  thus  guide  us  ?  Can  we  expect 
truly  to  be  happy  it  we  neglect  to  do  so  ? 


CATECHISM. 


L.  Lord's  Day, 


125.  Which  is  the  fourth  petition? 

“  Give  us  this  day  oub  daily  bbead 
that  is,  be  pleased  to  provide  us  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  body,  that  we  may  thereby 
acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  only  fountain  of 


good,  and  that  neither  our  care  nor  industry, 
nor  even  Thy  gifts,  can  profit  us  without  Thy 
blessing,  and  therefore  that  we  may  withdraw 
our  trust  from  all  creatures,  and  place  it  alone 
in  Thee. 


1.  Come,  Kingdom  of  our  God, 

S  weet  reign  of  life  and  love, 

Shed  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  abroad 
And  wisdom  from  above. 

2.  Over  our  spirits  first 

Extend  Thy  healing  reign ; 

Then  rise  and  quench  the  sacred  thirst 
That  never  pains  again. 


3.  Come,  Kingdom  of  our  God, 

And  make  the  broad  earth  Thine, 
Stretch  o’er  her  land  and  isles  the  rod 
That  flow’rs  with  grace  divine. 

4.  Soon  may  all  tribes  be  blest 

With  fruit  from  life’s  glad  tree: 

And  in  its  shade  like  brothers  rest. 
Sons  of  one  family. 
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Comments. — This  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  a  song  of  praise  composed  and 
uttered,  through  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist.  It  is  called  the  BenedictiiSy 
because  this  word,  which  signifies  blessed^ 
is  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  version  of 
this  hymn  or  canticle. 

68-70.  For  He  hath  visited  and  re¬ 
deemed  His  people.  God  has  done  so  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  saves  us  from  our  sins  through 
faith  in  Him.  A  horn  of  salvation. 
Jesus  is  thus  designated  with  reference 
to  the  horns  of  animals  which  constitute 
their  means  of  defence,  and  often  add 
greatly  to  their  beauty.  The  phrase  is 
used  metaphorically  to  set  forth  Jesus 
as  a  strong  and  glorious  -S^ing,  as  the 
Saviour,  Protector,  and  Ruler  of  His 
people.  In  the  house  of  His  servant  Da¬ 
vid;  that  is,  from  among  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Jesus  is  an  ofi*spriag  of  David. 

71-75.  That  we  should  be  saved  from 
our  enemies,  etc. ;  that  is,  from  political 
and  spiritual  enemies.  Finally,  Christ 
will  deliver  His  people  from  all  kinds 
of  enemies.  To  perform  the  mercy  pro¬ 
mised,  etc.  To  fulfll  the  promises  con¬ 
cerning  the  Messiah.  To  remember  His 
holy  covenant.  The  covenant  here  spo¬ 
ken  of  is  the  covenant  God  made  with 
Abraham.  A  covenant  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons,  or  parties.  When  God, 
however,  is  one  of  the  parties  concerned, 
we  are  to  understand  the  word  cove¬ 
nant  as  signifying  a  divine  promise,  such 
as  that  made  to  Abraham.  See  Gen. 
xii.  1-3 ;  xxii.  15-18.  Without  fear. 
That  is,  without  fear  of  enemies.  In 
holiness  and  righteousness;  equivalent 
to,  in  piety  and  strict  j  ustice.  Holiness 
refers  to  piety  considered  in  itself ; 
righteousness,  to  piety  considered  with 
respect  to  God ;  the  former  consists  in 
purity,  the  latter  in  right  action.  Only 
as  Christ  delivers  us  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  death,  can  we  serve  God  with¬ 
out  fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness. 

76-79.  Thou,  child.  Zacharias  here 
speaks  of  his  own  son,  John  the  Baptist. 
For  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  etc.  The  Baptist  went  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  in  that  he  was  the 
immediate  prophetic  fore-runner  of  the 
Messiah,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for 
Him,  by  calling  on  the  people  to  repent. 


and  by  announcing  to  them  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  To  give  knowledge  of 
salvation,  etc.  He  gave  such  knowledge 
in  pointing  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  The  foundation  of  the  salvation 
he  proclaims  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  this  for¬ 
giveness,  the  knowledge  of  salvatioti. 
Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God. 
Salvation  is  of  grace.  Only  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  can  forgiveness  of  sins  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  day-spring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us.  An  emblematic  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ,  based  on  Mai.  iv.  2.  The 
day-spring,  that  is  the  dawn  or  sun¬ 
rising,  from  on  high,  appeared  at 
Christ’s  coming.  He  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  To  give  light ;  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  give 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  To  them  that 
sit  in  darkness,  etc. ;  that  is,  to  them  that 
live  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and 
under  the  condemnation  of  death.  To 
guide,  etc.  The  way  of  peace,  is  the  way 
to  peace — to  peace  with  God,  with  our 
fellow-men,  and  with  ourselves.  To  guide 
us  into  the  way  of  such  peace,  Jesus  was 
born.  He  is  our  peace. 


The  Apostolic  Benediction. 

The  variations  to  the  Apostolic  Bene¬ 
diction,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
heard,  have  no  doubt  often  excited  the 
wonder  of  many  hearers.  Why  are  any 
improvements,  variations  or  supplements 
necessary  ?  On  this  subject  the  Methodist 
Recorder  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

Tue  Apostolic  Benediction,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  a  very  good  one.  We  do  not 
think  any  of  the  modern  variations  (aud 
we  have  heard  a  good  mauy  of  them), 
an  improvement  of  the  original.  This 
may  be  owing  to  our  poor  taste,  our 
“  old-fogy  ism,”  or,  perhaps,  because  we 
are  not  as  “  smart  ”  as  some  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  *  While  we  have  such  excel¬ 
lent  forms  of  sound  words  in  the  Bible — 
that  is  recognized  authority — it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  extemporize  or  stereotype 
forms  of  our  own.  For  the  sake  of  those 
w’ho  never  saw  the  apo^olic  benediction, 
we  give  the  following  from  2  Cor.  xiii. 
14 :  “  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with, 
you  all.  Amen.” 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


15.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven  the  sheph¬ 
erds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even 
unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known 
unto  us. 

16.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a 
manger. 

17.  And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made 


known  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them 
concerning  this  child. 

18.  And  all  they  that  heard  it.  wondered  at 
those  things  which  were  told  them  by  the 
shepherds. 

19.  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pon¬ 
dered  them  in  her  heart. 

20.  And  the  shepherds  returned  glorifying 
and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they 
had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  does  this  lesson  treat?  Who  is 
Jesus  ?  Is  there  great  reason  why  we  should 
celebrate  His  birth^,  and  be  glad  and  rejoice  be¬ 
cause  of  it?  Bo  we  know  certainly  at  what 
time  of  year  He  was  born  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  know,  in  order  to  celebrate  His  birth  ? 
AVhat  day  has  the  Christian  Church  set  apart 
tor  this  purpose  ? 

Ver.  15.  What  angels  are  referred  to  in  this 
verse  ?  Where  did  they  go  when  they  went 
away  from  the  shepherds?  Why  did  they  go 
into  heaven?  What  did  the  shepherds  say  one 
to  another  ?  Where  was  Bethlehem  ?  What 
was  it  called  ?  (see  Luke  ii.  11).  \V’hy  was  it 
so  called  ?  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  1-4).  Was  it  a  large 
town  ?  What  had  co  ne  to  pass  there  ?  How  had 
the  Lord  made  this  known  to  the  shepherds? 
(see  Luke  ii.  9-11). 

16.  How  did  the  shepherds  come  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  ?  Why  did  they  come  with  haste  ?  What 


did  they  find  ?  What  Mary  is  meant  ?  What 
Joseph?  What  is  a  manger ?  How  did  Jesus 
come  to  be  found  in  such  a  place?  (see  Luke 
11.  / ). 

17,  18.  What  did  the  shepherds  do  after  they 
had  seen  the  child  Jesus  ?  What  was  the  say¬ 
ing  told  them  concerning  the  child  ?  (see  Luke 
ii.  11).  What  should  all  persons  who  have 
found  Jesus  do?  What  did  those  who  heard 
the  story  of  the  shepherds  do  ?  Why  did  they 
wonder  at  those  things?  What  does  the  lowly 
birth  of  Jesus  teach  us? 

19,  20.  What  did  Mary  do  ?  AVhat  is  it  to 
ponder?  Should  we  too  keep  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  are  made  known  to  us  in 
the  Gospel,  and  ponder  them  in  our  heart? 
What  is  said  of  the  Shepherds  ?  Whither  did  the 
shepherds  return  ?  Should  we  also  glorify  God 
and  praise  Him  for  the  gift  of  His  Son  ?  How 
should  we  glorify  and  praise  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 

LI.  Lord’s  Day. 


126.  AVhich  is  the  fifth  petition? 

“  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 

FORGIVE  OUR  DEBTORS  that  is,  be  pleased 
for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood  not  to  impute  to 
us,  poor  sinners,  our  transgressions,  nor  that 


1.  Come,  Thou  Redeemer  of  the  earth. 
Come,  testify  Thy  Virgin  birth: 

All  lands  admire,  all  times  applaud  : 

Thy  wondrous  birth  proclaims  Thee  God. 

2.  The  Word  made  flesh  His  race  began, 
Begotten  of  no  mortal  man. 

But  of  the  Holy-Spirit’s  might, 

A  Babe  yet  waiting  for  the  light. 

3.  Forth  from  the  Father’s  bosom  sent, 
Down  to  the  realms  of  death  He  went, 

To  Him  returned — He  claimed  His  own, 
And  rose  to  share  th’  eternal  throne. 


depravity  which  always  cleaves  to  us ;  even  as 
we  feel  this  evidence  of  Thy  grace  in  us,  that  it 
is  our  firm  resolution  from  the  heart  to  forgive 
our  neighbor. 


4.  And  there  with  God  the  Father  One, 
He  wears  forever  on  the  throne 
The  flesh  in  which  He  fought,  to  be 
The  trophy  of  His  victory. 

5.  O  hear  our  prayer.  Eternal  Son, 

Made  flesh  to  be  our  Champion ! 

The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate. 

6.  Thy  cradle  here  shall  glitter  bright. 
And  darkness  breathe  a  newer  light. 
Where  endless  faith  shall  shine  serene, 
And  twilight  never  intervene. 
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Comments. — The  incidents  of  tliis 
Scripture  lesson  are  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  who  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  our  only  Saviour  from  sin  and 
death.  Just  when  Jesus  was  actually 
born  it  is  not  possible  for  us  certainly 
to  determine,  as  none  of  the  Evangelists 
has  informed  us  of  the  precise  time. 
This,  however,  need  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  celebrating  His  birth, 
as  it  is  not  the  day  but  the  fact  of  His 
coming  into  the  world  that  is  import¬ 
ant,  and  that  forms  the  source  of  all 
our  true  joy.  By  the  Church  univer¬ 
sally  the  25th  day  of  December,  for 
various  reasons,  has  been  agreed  on  as 
the  day  for  this  celebration,  and  hence 
we  observe  this  day.  In  view  of  the 
unspeakable  benefits  which  have  come 
to  us  through  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  there 
is  every  reason  why  we  should  celebrate 
this  glorious  event  with  joy  and  praise, 
even  as  the  angels  and  the  shepherds 
did  of  old. 

15.  J.S  the  angek  were  gone  away,  &c. 
The  angels  here  spoken  of  are  those 
who  appeared  to  the  shepherds  and  sang. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  heaven  after  their  work  here 
was  done,  because  heaven  is  their  pro¬ 
per  home.  Let  us  now  go,  &c.  The 
shepherds  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  because  they  doubted  what  the  an¬ 
gel  had  told  them,  but  that  they  might 
see  the  infant  Saviour  and  so  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  faith.  Had  they  been 
unbelieving  they  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  glorious  announcement  that 
W'as  made  unto  them.  Bethlehem.  The 
name  signifies,  house  of  bread.  It  was 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  fertility 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  became 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  term  the  house 
of  bread  when  Jesus  was  born  there.  It 
was  a  small  town  six  miles  south-by-west 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Anciently  it  was  called  Ephrath,  Gen. 
48 :  7.  It  is  now  called  Beit-lahm,  and 
has  about  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
David  was  born  here ;  hence  it  was 
called  sometimes  the  city  of  David.  The 
names  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  are  also  de¬ 
lightfully  associated  with  it.  This  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass.  The  birth  of  a 
Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
His  lying  in  a  manger. 


IG.  They  came  with  haste.  They  did 
so  because  they  were  very  de-^irous  of 
seeing  the  new-born  Saviour.  Mary  and 
Jose])h.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  Joseph  her  husband.  A  Manger. 
A  trough,  or  box,  in  which  fodder  is 
laid  for  cattle.  Jesus  was  found  in  such 
a  place  because  His  pareu‘s  had  to  lodge 
in  a  stable,  there  being  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn  at  Bethlehem  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  there. 

17,  18.  They  made  known  abroad,  &c. 
They  made  known  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  angels  not  only  to  Mary  and 
Joseph,  but  also  to  others  who  had,  pro¬ 
bably,  come  to  the  place  -where  they 
were.  As  the  shepherds  did,  so  should 
all  who  find  Jesus  make  known  to  others 
the  glorious  things  they  have  learned 
of  Him — All  they  that  heard  it  wondered 
at  those  things.  They  were  astonished  at 
what  had  been  so  strangely  yet  glorious¬ 
ly  revealed  concerning  this  child,  born 
in  such  humble  circumstances  and  lying 
in  such  an  undesirable  cradle!  This 
lowly  birth  of  Jesus  speaks  volumes  for 
the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  teaches 
us  that  Jesus  has  sanctified  by  His 
presence  the  humblest  conditions  of 
life. 

19,  20.  Mary  kep)t  all  these  things  and 
pondered  them,  that  is  thought  over 
them,  in  her  heart.  As  the  Virgin  did 
we  should  do  also.  By  keeping  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  in  our  hearts  and  meditat¬ 
ing  upon  them,  we  shall  be  strengthened 
in  the  inner  man.  The  shepherds  returned. 
They  went  back  to  their  sheep  to  take 
charge  of  them.  “Their  extraordinary 
experience  does  not  withdraw  them  from 
their  daily  and  ordinary  duties,  but  en¬ 
ables  them  to  perform  them  with  in¬ 
creased  gladness  of  heart.”  True  piety 
and  fidelity  in  our  earthly  vocation,  if 
it  be  a  proper  one,  always  go  together. 
Glorifying  God,  dec.  As  the  shepherds 
glorified  God  because  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  so  should  we  also  do ;  and 
as  they  glorified  Him  by  praising  Him 
and  returning  to  the  discharge  of  their 
daily  duties,  so  should  we  also  glorify 
Him.  Our  songs  of  praise  and  our 
prayers  and  rejoicings  should  always  be 
joined  with  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  only  w’heu 
so  joined  are  truly  acceptable  and  w’ell- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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NTJNC  DIMITTIS. 


25.  And  behold,  there  iras  a  man  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Tvhose  name  was  Simeon ;  and  the  same 
man  xvas  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  con¬ 
solation  of  Israel:  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
upon  him. 

26.  And  it  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Christ. 

27.  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child 
Jesus,  to  do  for  him  after  the  custom  of  the  law, 

28.  Then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  God,  and  said, 

29.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  ; 


30.  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 

31.  Which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 
of  all  people ; 

32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

33.  And  Joseph  and  his  mother  marvelled  at 
those  things  which  were  spoken  of  him. 

34.  And  Simeon  blessed  them,  and  said  unto 
Mary  his  mother,  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and 
for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against  ; 

35.  (Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy 
own  sool  also),  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  this  Scripture  lesson  contain? 
What  is  the  saying  or  hymn  of  Simeon  called? 
Why  is  it  so  called  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Nunc  Dimittis  ? 

Vers.  25,  26.  What  man  was  in  Jerusalem? 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  ?  For  what  did 
he  wait  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  Consolation 
of  Israel?  What  was  upon  him?  What  was 
revealed  unto  him  ?  By  whom  was  this  re¬ 
vealed  unto  him?  Who  is  the  Holy  Ghost? 
What  is  meant  by  the  Lord’s  Christ?  Who  is 
the  Lord’s  Christ,  or  Anointed? 

27,  28.  Whither  did  Simeon  come  by  the 
Spirit?  What  temple  is  meant?  What  took 
place  while  he  was  in  the  temple?  Who  were 
the  parents  of  the  child  Jesus  ?  Why  did  they 
come  to  the  temple  ?  What  custom  is  referred 
to?  (see  Luke  ii.  23,  24:  Ex.  xiii.  2;  xxii.  29: 
Numb.  iii.  13:  and  Lev.  xii.  8).  What  did 
Simeon  do  ? 

29-32.  What  did  Simeon  mean  by  now  let- 
test  thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ?  What 


did  he  mean  by  according  to  thy  lodrd  ?  (see 
verse  26).  What  had  his  eyes  seen  ?  How 
had  he  seen  this  salvation  ?  What  did  he  call 
Jesus  ?  Did  Jesus  ever  call  Himself  a  Light  ? 
(see  John  viii.  12;  xii.  46).  How  has  Jesus 
lightened  the  Gentiles?  In  what  sense  is  He 
the  glory  of  Israel  ? 

33-35.  How  did  the  saying  of  Simeon  affect 
Joseph  and  the  mother  of  Jesus?  What  did 
Simeon  then  do?  What  did  he  say  to  Mary  ? 
How  was  Jesus  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again 
of  many  in  Israel?  Was  He  spoken  against? 
(see  Matt.  xii.  24;  Luke  xxii.  10  35;  Acts 
xxviii.  22).  When  did  a  sword  pass  through 
the  Virgin  Mary’s  heart?  (see  John  xix.  25). 
How  does  Jesus  reveal  the  thoughts  of  men’s 
hearts  ? 

What  Spirit  breathes  through  the  song  of 
Simeon?  To  what  is  this  Spirit  especially 
suited  ?  How  should  we  contemplate  the 
flight  of  time?  What  will  enable  us  to  do  so? 


CATECHISM. 

LII,  Lord's  Day. 


127.  Which  is  the  sixth  petition  ? 

“  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 

BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL  ”  that  is,  since 
we  are  so  weak  in  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
stand  a  moment ;  and  besides  this,  since  our 
mortal  enemies,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  our 
own  flesh,  cease  not  to  assault  us,  do  Thou, 
therefore,  preserve  and  strengthen  us,  by  the 
power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  not  be 
overcome  in  this  spiritual  warfare,  but  con¬ 
stantly  and  strenuously  may  re.'sist  our  foes, 
until  at  last  we  obtain  a  complete  victory. 


128.  How  dost  thou  conclude  thy  prayer? 

“  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 

POWER,  AND  THE  GLORY,  FOR  EVER  that 
is,  all  these  we  ask  of  Thee,  because  Thou  art 
our  King,  and  Almighty,  art  willing  and  able 
to  give  us  all  good;  and  all  this  we  pray  for, 
that  thereby  not  we,  bu.  Thy  holy  name,  may 
be  glorified  for  ever. 

129.  What  doth  the  word  “  Amen  ”  signify  ? 
“Amen”  signifies  that  it  shall  truly  and 

certainly  be  ;  for  my  prayer  is  more  assuredly 
heard  of  God  than  I  feel  in  my  heart  I  desire 
these  things  of  Him, 


1.  Hark !  the  herald-angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 


2.  Joyful,  all  ye  nations,  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 
With  th’  angelic  host  proclaim 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem. 
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Comments. — This  Scripture  lesson 
consists  principally  of  the  hymn  of 
Simeon.  This  hymn  is  called  the  Nunc 
Dbnittia,  because  these  are  the  first 
words  of  the  Latin  version,  or  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  hymn.  The  English  of 
nunc  dimititis  is,  now  lettest  thou  de¬ 
part. 

25,  26.  Simeon.  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  this  saint,  save  what  is  here 
stated.  What  is  here  said,  however, 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Those 
who  love  God  and  honor  His  Son,  are 
tliemselves  honored  of  God.  For  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  that  is  for  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  who  was  designated  by  this  name 
among  the  Jews.  The  Holy  Ghost  was 
upon  him.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  third 
person  in  the  ever-adorable  Trinity, 
and  is  Himself  God.  He  was  upon 
Simeon  in  an  extraordinary  way  as  a 
Spirit  of  prophecy.  Should  not  see  death ; 
that  is,  should  not  die.  The  Lord's 
Christ.  Christ  means  Anointed.  Jesus 
is  called  the  Lord’s  Christ,  or  Anointed, 
because  He  was  ordained  of  God  to  be 
our  Saviour  and  our  King. 

27,  28.  He  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
temple.  The  temple  meant  is  the  temple 
which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  was 
originally  built  by  Solomon,  then  re¬ 
built,  after  being  destroyed,  by  Zerub- 
babel,  afterwards  enlarged  and  beauti¬ 
fied  by  Herod,  and  finally  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans.  To  this  temple,  which  he 
no  doubt  frequently  went  up  to,  he 
was  at  this  time  impelled  to  go  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  from  God.  The  pa¬ 
rents;  that  is,  Mary  and  Joseph.  He 
took  Him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
God.  The  actual  possession  of  Jesus 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  always  go  to¬ 
gether. 

26-32.  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.  Simeon  feels  that  the 
hour  of  his  death  was  now  at  hand, 
according  to  what  had  been  revealed 
unto  him,  and  that  he  could  now  truly 
die  in  peace  and  in  hope  of  a  glorious 
future.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva¬ 
tion.  Simeon  had  seen  salvation  in  the 
person  of  the  infant  Jesus.  Prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people.  The  salva¬ 
tion  which  has  been  prepared  in  Jesus 
is  for  all  nations.  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 


should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
Iffe ;  John  iii.  16.  A  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles.  Jesus  has  proved  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  in  that,  through  Him, 
they  have  come  to  know  the  truth,  and 
the  W’ay  to  everlasting  life  and  bles.sed- 
ness.  The  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 
Jesus  is  the  glory  of  Israel,  in  that  He 
is  the  highest  product,  as  regards  His 
humanity,  of  the  life  of  Israel.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  bis  coming,  and 
that  through  His  coming  all  nations 
might  be  blessed,  Israel  was  called  to 
be  a  peculiar  people. 

33-35.  And  Joseph  and  his  mother 
marvelled.  “  Not  because  they  learned 
from  the  song  of  Simeon  anythfng  that 
they  had  not  learned  before,  but  they 
were  struck  and  charmed  by  the  new 
aspect  under  which  this  salvation  w'as 
presented.”  Set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many.  When  Jesus  comes  and 
actually  presents  His  claims  upon  men, 
it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  re¬ 
main  neutral  as  regards  Him ;  they 
must  either  reject,  or  accept  Him.  By 
rejecting  Him  they  doom  themselves  to 
eternal  perdition,  but  by  accepting  Him 
as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  become 
heirs  of  everlasting  life.  Thus  Christ  is 
set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many. 
Spoken  against.  Jesus  is  ever  hated  and 
spoken  against  by  those  who  do  not 
love  God,  and  who  are  not  willing  to 
accept  the  salvation  which  He  has  pre¬ 
pared.  A  sword  shall  pierce  through 
thy  own  soul.  This  prophecy  was  ful¬ 
filled  when  Mary  in  sorrow  stood  by  the 
cross  and  saw  her  Son  nailed  to  the  ac¬ 
cursed  tree.  That  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  may  be  revealed.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  maintain  a  lasting  neu¬ 
trality  with  respect  to  Jesus.  We  must 
either  love  or  hate  Him,  and  this  love 
or  hate  will  necessarily  show  itself  in  our 
actions,  and  thus  reveal  our  thoughts. 
If  we  love  Jesus,  it  shows  that  we  are 
in  harmony  inwardly  with  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  if  we  hate 
Him,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  are  evil.  “  His 
appearing  brings  to  light  the  latent 
good  and  evil,  as  the  same  sun  which 
dissipates  the  clouds  that  obscure  the 
sky,  also  draws  up  the  mists  and  vapor 
of  earth.” 

The  spirit  of  resignation  which 
breathes  through  the  song  of  Simeon  is 
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especially  suited  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
As  he  having  seen  Christ  was  willing  to 
depart,  so  we  having  found  Christ, 
should  be  willing  to  contemplate  with¬ 
out  regret  the  flight  of  time,  and  joy¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  the  glorious  future 
which  awaits  the  children  of  God.  And 
this  the  possession  of  Jesus  will  enable 
us  to  do.  He  takes  away  the  fear  of 
death,  and  dispels  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb,  with  the  assured  hope  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  resurrection. 


Boy  Training. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  to  be  thrown  into  the  company  of 
a  family  of  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom 
had  recently  graduated  from  one  of  our 
first  colleges  with  distinguished  honors. 
Modesty  and  manliness  were  written  on 
his  brow ;  and  one  could  easily  believe 
the  truth  of  his  mother’s  remark  that 
“  all  the  comfort  any  mother  had  ever 
taken  with  a  daughter,  she  had  taken 
with  her  son.”  I  believe  that  our  best 
men  are  made  of  these  motherly  boys, 
those  who  are  not  continually  fretting 
at  the  apron-strings — if  the  apon-strings 
are  worthy  articles  of  restraint.  In  this 
case  the  mother  and  father  were 

“  Nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  counsel,  and  command;” 

and  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  family  were  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  the  neighborhood. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  the  younger  boys  under  discipline,  I 
learned  the  secret  of  the  governing 
power. 

“  Harry !  look  me  iu  the  eye !  look 
me  in  the  eye !”  was  the  authoritative 
command  ;  and  not  until  the  boy  lifted 
his  face  and  met  his  father’s  gaze,  was 
the  word  of  admonition  given.  And 
there  was  no  mincing  matters.  The 
governing  power  was  where  it  belonged ; 
the  censure  was  deserved  ;  the  mother’s 
silence  was  an  additional  reproof,  and 
obstinacy  was  in  subjection. 

In  governing  the  boy,  it  too  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  father  and  mother 
do  not  pull  together,  and  perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  this  mode  of  training 
struck  me  as  being  rather  novel  and 
peculiar;  and  as  we  judge  entirely  by 


results,  four  well-behaved,  gentlemanly, 
agreeable  boys  are  certainly  sufficient 
proof  that,  in  the  case  above  cited,  the 
governing  power  has  fortunately  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  right  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  method  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  hymn  now  so  familiar,  and  so  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  power  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  burden  of  which  is  the  pro¬ 
mise  : 

“  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.” 

Surely,  if  we  have  this  power  over  the 
lad,  can  command  his  respectful  atten¬ 
tion,  can  hold  him  by  the  magnetism  of 
the  eye  (the  window  of  the  soul),  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  neither  precept 
nor  example  will  be  altogether  lost.  In 
governing  the  boy,  therefore,  we  should 
adopt  the  first  rule  in  military  tactics, 
and  begin  with  Attention  ! 

— 8.  S.  Times. 


Read  This,  Boys. 

A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
assist  him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty 
applicants  presented  himselves  to  him. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  he  in  a  short 
time  selected  one  and  dismissed  the  rest. 
“  I  should  like  to  know,”  said  a  friend, 
on  what  ground  you  selected  that  boy, 
who  has  not  a  single  recommendation.” 
“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  he  had  a  great  many.  He  wiped 
his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was 
careful.  He  gave  up  his  seat  to  that 
lame  old  man,  showing:  that  he  was 
thoughtful.  He  took  off  his  cap  when 
he  came  in,  and  answered  my  questions 
promptly  and  respectfully,  showing  that 
he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly.  He 
picked  up  the  book  which  I  had  pur¬ 
posely  laid  on  the  floor,  and  replaced  it 
on  the  table,  while  all  the  rest  stepped 
over  it  or  shoved  it  aside,  and  he  waited 
quietly  for  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing 
and  crowding,  shov/ing:  that  he  was 
honest  and  orderly.  When  I  spoke  to 
him  I  noticed  that  his  clothes  were  care¬ 
fully  brushed,  and  his  teeth  as  white  as 
milk;  and  when  he  wrote  his  name,  I 
noticed  that  his  finger  nails  were  clean, 
instead  of  being  tipped  with  jet,.  Don’t 
you  call  these  things  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation?  I  do. 
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“  COMPANION  OP  PRAISE.” 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  set  to  Music,  Adapted  to  Sunday  Schools,  Private  Families, 

AND  Devotional  Meetings. 

By  DAVID  VAN  HORNE. 

Carefully  revised  and  much  improved  edition.  Whilst  unction  and  spirit  are  preserved, 
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